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Jovis, 22° die Apr His, 1858. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Destitution alleged 
to exist in the Gweedore and Olonghaneely District, in the County of Donegal. 


Martis, 4° die Mail, 1858. 


Committee nominated of — 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 

Mr, Philip Wykeham Martin. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Lord Naas. 

Sir Michael Shaw Stewart. 


Sir William Somerville. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Bagwell. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Luna, 7° die Junii, 1858. 


Ordered, That Sir Michael Shaw Stewart be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee ; and that Sir John Yarde Buller be added thereto. 


Luna , 12° die Julii, 1858. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report their Observations, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to the House. 


REPORT- - - P- iii 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - - - - p. iv 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - p. l 

APPENDIX - p- 391 

INDEX - - P-. 427 
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REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Destitution 
alleged to exist in the Gweedore and Cloughaneely District, in the County 
of Donegal, have considered the matter to them referred, and agreed to 
the following REPORT : 

T HAT the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely is a wild and mountainous 
tract of country, inhabited, for the most part, by tenants holding small 
portions of land. 

That there are among them many who are very needy, who, on any failure of 
their crops, are subject to more or less distress and poverty in consequence at 
one portion of the year; but at the present time it appears to Your Committee 
that destitution, such as is complained of in the Appeal of 8 January 1858, con- 
tained in the Appendix, did not, and does not exist, and that the general condition 
of the people is certainly not worse now than it has been for many years, nor 
does it appear to your Committee that there was, during the winter of 1857 
and 1858, any increase of sickness in the district, or any increase in the 
number of applications for admission to the workhouse. 

That this poverty among the people is not attributable to the landlords. No 
attempt has been made to drive the tenants from their holdings, or to take from 
them any lands over which they had any real rights ; and it has been proved 
before Your Committee that the statement in the Appeal — <c Last year brought 
a sad change on these warm-hearted peasants. All the landlords of these dis- 
tricts, save one, simultaneously deprived them of the mountains, giving them 
to Scotch and English graziers for sheep-walks, and at the same time doubled, 
trebled, and, in many instances quadrupled, the rents on the miserable patches 
left to them,” is totally devoid of foundation. 

Your Committee have also had under their consideration the following state- 
ments made in the Appeal : “ Countrymen and Fellow-Christians, — In the wilds 
of Donegal, down in the bogs and glens of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, thousands 
upon thousands of human beings, made after the image and likeness of God, are 
perishing, or next to perishing, amid squalidness and misery, for want of food and 
clothing, far away from human aid and pity and, “ They are now, at all events, in 
consequence of such treatment, perishing of hunger and nakedness, in their damp 
and comfortless cabins. But we will venture a little into detail : There are at 
this moment 800 families subsisting on sea-weed, crabs, cockles, or any other 
edible matter they can pick up along the sea-shore, or scrape off the rocks.” In 
the opinion of Your Committee, those statements are not borne out by the 
evidence taken before them; and Your Committee have come to the conclusion 
that those representations are calculated to convey to the public a false and 
erroneous impression of the state of the people of this district. 

It appears to Your Committee that an erroneous opinion exists in the minds 
of the people as to their rights over the mountains near which they reside, and 
that their not being well-advised on this point has led to the outrages which 
have been committed, and to the destruction of a large number of sheep, which 
brought upon the inhabitants of the district the sheep and police tax ; a burthen 
which no doubt pressed heavily upon them, but it was paid readily in money, 
and no stock or produce was sold under distress for the purpose of paying those 
taxes. 

Your Committee trust that this expression of their opinion will show to the 
people of the district that such conduct is not only contrary to the laws of God 
and man, but positively cruel to their helpless families, and fatal to their own 
best interests. 

12 July 1858. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Jovis, 13° die Maii, 1858. 


Sir William Somerville. 
Mr. Maguire. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 
Mr. Bagwell. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 


Sir M. Shaw Stewart. 
Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Dobbs. 


Mr. Bagwell was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated on their course of proceeding. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday, June 8th, at Twelve o’clock. 


Martis, 8* die Junii , 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Sir Edmund Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Hugh M‘Bride, examined. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Jovis, 10° die Junii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 


Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Mr. John Browne, Mr. James Williams, and Rev. John Doherty, examined. 


[Adjourned till Tomorrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, IT die Junii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT; 


Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Rev. John Doherty, further examined. 


Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Mr. John O’ Dougherty, and Rev. Daniel M-Qee, examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Luna, 14 * die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde B idler. 
Lord Naas. 


Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Mr. Dennis Holland, Mr. Thomas M‘ Bride, Mr. Charles Gallagher, and Mr. James 
Ferry, examined. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Juvis, 17 ° die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 


Seijeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Rer. James M‘Fadden, and Rev. James M c Groarty, examined. 


[Adjourned till Tomorrow, at Eleven o’clock. 


Veneris, 18 ’ die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 


Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Mr. Thomas Neilson Underwood, Mr. Owen Bogle, Mr. William Sharman Crawford, and 
Mr. James G. Crawford, examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Luna, 21 “ die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Bagwbll, in the Chair. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller 
Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wyhrandts Olphert, examined. 

[Adjourned till Tomorrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 
Serjeant Deasy. 

Lord Naas. 
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Martis, 22° die Junii, 1858. 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 

Mr. Dobbs. Mr. Maguire. 

Sir E. Hayes. Mr. Wykeham Martin. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. Sir W. Somerville. 

Seijeant Deasy. Lord Naas. 

Mr. Wybrandts Olphert, further examined. 

Mr. John Obins Woodhouse, and Mr. William. Hunter, examined. 

[Adjourned till Tomorrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Mercurii, 23° die Junii, 1858. 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 

Mr. Dobbs. I Mr. Maguire. 

Sir E. Hayes. | Mr. Wykeham Martin. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. Sir W. Somerville. 

Seijeant Deasy. | Lord Naas. 

Mr. John Obins Woodhouse, further examined. 

Mr. George Frazer Brady, Mr. Joseph Thompson, and Lord George Hill, examined. 

[Adjourned till Tomorrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Jovis, 24° die Junii, 1858. 

MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 

Mr. Dobbs. Mr. Maguire. 

Sir E. Hayes. Mr. Wykeham Martin. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. Sir W. Somerville. 

Serjeant Deasy. Lord Naas. 

Lord George Hill, further examined. 

Mr. William Robertson, and Rev. Alexander Brown Nixon, examined. 

[Adjourned till Tomorrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 25° die Junii, 1858. 

MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 

SirE. Hayes: Serjeant Deasy. 

Sir J Yarde Buller. Mr= Dobbs. 

Mr. Maguire. Sir W. Somerville. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. Lord Naas. 

Rev. Alexander Brown Nixon, further examined. 

Rev. Charles F. Stewart, Dr. Henry Mansell, and Mr. Charles H. Swiney, examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Veneris, 2° die Julii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Bagwell, 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 


in the Chair. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Mr. Daniel Cruice, Mr. William Young, and Mr. Rickard Hamilton, examined. 

Rev. John Doherty, and Rev. James M‘Fadden, further examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday, at Two o’clock. 


LuncE, 5° die Julii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 

TheJCoramittee deliberated. 


Seijeant Deasy, 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 9° die Julii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Bagwell, in the Chair. 


Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 


Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


The Committee deliberated. 

Draft Report, proposed by the Chairman read, 1° as follows : 

“ From the vast mass of conflicting evidence that has been tendered to your Committee 
during the course of a very protracted and patient investigation into the alleged destitu- 
tion in Gweedore and Cloughaneely, they have found it very difficult to arrive at any very 
definite conclusion as to the causes or extent of the undoubted poverty of the district. 

“ That it appears to your Committee that those districts are now and always have been 
in a state of rude poverty, which seems to be the normal condition of mountain regions, 
and that this state of affairs has been rendered more acute by a partial failure of the potato 
crop last year, and by the enormous taxation consequent upon the reckless conduct of the 
people, by the wanton destruction of sheep, and by endeavouring to prevent Scotch shep- 
herds from establishing themselves on the mountains, which had been reserved by arrange- 
ments entered into by the landlords some years ago. 

“ Your Committee trust that this expression of their opinion will show to the people of 
the district that such conduct is not only contrary to the laws of God and man, but posi- 
tively cruel to their helpless families, and fatal to their own best interests, by preventing 
the influx of capital into that wild district. 

“ Although your Committee do not consider the paucity of numbers in the workhouse, 
which may be attributed amongst other causes to the large amount of charity distributed 
and collected by the Roman-catholic clergy, to be any test of poverty, yet still they can- 
not think that destitution can be said to exist whilst that estublishment is nearly empty. 

“ It has been shown to your Committee that theclohings and dwellings of the people are 
generally bad, and the latter exceedingly filthy ; but they cannot arrive at the conclusion 
that the people are in a much worse state than in former years. But at the same time, the 
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Committee cannot conceal from themselves that any increase of population or further mul- 
tiplication of small holdings is very undesirable ; and they think that the landlords, in con- 
junction with the Poor-law authorities, should endeavour to establish some system of 
emigration to prevent the permanent increase of population in a region where the existence 
of human beings must always be one of deprivation and hardship, and the success of crops- 
most precarious.” 

Draft Report, proposed by Serjeant Deasy, read 1 ° as follows : 

“ Youh Committee have considered the subject referred to them, and have examined 
a great number of witnesses respecting the condition of the inhabitants of the district of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely. 

“ It appears to your Committee that the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely is a 
wild mountainous country, remote from any large town, at the extreme end of Donegal, and 
that the inhabitants of it have always been in poor circumstances. 

“ That last year there was in that district a partial failure of the potato crop. 

“ That the greater part of the district was, in the course of last year, subjected to heavy 
increased taxation for additional police, who were stationed there in consequence of outrages 
committed upon some Scotch shepherds who had recently come into the country, and of the 
malicious destruction of many of the sheep of which they were in charge, and for the amount 
presented by the grand jury as compensation for the sheep so destroyed. 

“ That such increased taxation, amounting to 2 , 000 1, was levied and paid, in addition to 
the rents and ordinary charges upon the people. 

“ That it appeared to your Committee that many of the people of that district were, pre- 
viously to 1857, in the constant habit of using some species of seaweed as an article of 
food; and that very contradictory evidence had been given to your Committee as to the 
increased use of sea-weed by the people during the winter of 1857 and 1858; and also as^ 
to the diminution in quantity and deterioration in quality of the clothing and bedding of 
the people. 

“ That it appeared to your Committee that there was not, during the winter of 1857 and 
1858, any increase of sickness in the district, or any increase in the number of applications 
for admission to the workhouse, or any other clear indication of great destitution existing 
among the people. 

“ That, with the exception of the diminution of these resources, caused by the increased 
taxation, and the failure of the potato crop, to which your Committee have referred, it did 
not appear to your Committee that there was, during the winter of 1857 and 1858, any 
material change in the condition of the people of Gweedore and Cloughaneely.” 

Draft Report, proposed by Sir J. Yarde Buller, read 1° as follows : 

“ 1. That the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely is a wild and mountainous tract of 
country, inhabited, for the most part, by tenants holding small portions of land. 

“ 2 . That there are among them many who are very needy, who. on any failure of their 
crops, are subject to more or less distress and poverty in consequence at one portion of 
the year; but at the present time it appears to your Committee that destitution, such as is 
complained of in the Appeal of 8 January 1858, contained in the Appendix, did not, and 
does not exist, and that the general condition of the people is certainly not worse now than 
it has been for many years. 

“ 3 . That this poverty among the people is not attributable to the management of the 
estates by the landlords, who appear to be anxious for the improvement and welfare of 
those "dependent upon them, encouraging them, by the more convenient arrangement of 
their farms, to improve the land, and by the offer of rewards, to introduce more cleanliness 
and comfort into their dwellings, and no attempt has been made to drive them from their 
holdings, or to take from them "any lands over which they had any real rights ; and it has 
been proved before your Committee that the statement in the Appeal, to the effect * that all 
the landlords of these districts, save one, simultaneously deprived them of the mountains, 
givin" them to Scotch and English graziers for sheep-walks, and at the same time doubled, 
trebled, and, in many instances quadrupled, the rents on the miserable patches left to them,’ 
is totally devoid of foundation. 

« 4i it appears to your Committee that an erroneous opinion exist in the minds of the 
people as to their rights over the mountains near which they reside, and that their not 
being well-advised on this point has led to the outrages which have been committed, and to 
the destruction of a large number of sheep, which brought upon the inhabitants of the 
district the sheep and police tax ; a burthen which no doubt pressed heavily upon them, but 
it was paid readily in money, and no stock or produce was sold under distress for the pur- 
pose of paying those taxes. 

« 5 . Your Committee cannot help expressing their opinion that the interference of some 
of the leading Roman-catholic clergy of the district between thelandlords and their tenants. 
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is productive of much misunderstanding and ill-will between them ; and that attempts which 
have been made, on the part of the Roman-catholic clergy, to fix the amount of rent to be 
paid for certain lands, and their practice of exacting a fine from those who ventured to take 
land at a higher rate of rent, are deserving of the gravest censure/’ 


Draft Report, proposed by Mr. Maguire, read 1° as follows : 

“ The districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, into the alleged destitution in which this 
Committee was appointed to inquire, are situate on the north-west coast of Ireland and 
form a portion of a wild and bleak mountain region, the soil of which is generally of the 
very poorest quality, producing but scanty crops of oats and potatoes. These districts are 
thickly populated, and by a class of occupiers that, in almost every county in Ireland would 
he denominated as cottiers, their holdings, as a rule, consisting of but a few acres of arable 
land, of a more or ess inferior quality. The coast over which this population is spread Is 
of a rugged and inhospitab e character, its shores being rarely indented with creeks or inlets 
in which the fisherman could find refuge for his frail bark from the storms that drive the 
waves of the Allantic m fury against its rocky headlands; so that the nearness of the people 
to the sea, which m more favoured districts is a source of prosperity, and even of wealth 
to the neighbouring population, is in these districts of comparatively small importance save 
in so much as ,t aflords its inhabitants the means of eking out a livelihood by the manu- 
facture of kelp, and the obtamment of quantities of sea-weed, used either as an article of 
food, or as manure for the cultivation of their patches of land. To a population so circum’ 
stanced, poverty and want are of frequent occurrence ; and it appears by Ihe evidence that 
before and since the years of lamme, they have endured many and grievous privations’ from 
the pressure of sudden and wide-spread distress. For instance, distress was prevalent h the 
summer of the year 1065, owing to a partial failure of the potato in the previous year and 
i has been proved beyond doubt, that in the year 1855, two Catholic clergymen of the 
district, namely, the Rev. Hugh M'Fadden, p.n., and the Bev. John Doherty 7 p p f e R it 
necessary to procure, on their own personal credit, a large quantity of meal, to the value of 
1,500 ! which meal they distributed amongst the people, to their great advantage, inasmuch 
as it not only saved many from actual starvation, but enabled others to retain their little 
nSaries'of hff ^ ° the ™ ,5e haVe b “" ° bli S td P aa ‘- - to proride the 

I 4 appears Irom the evidence, that about the vear 1855 certain landlnrrlc m iwi 

whic^Their^nTiftThad C |, Clou ? ^. anee ^’ resu . med ‘heir right over extensive mountain tracts on 
Jw I, S tenants had the privilege of grazing their cattle, and of which, in point of fact 

they had practically the enjoyment for a considerable time previous to the prisent inouirv’ 
mo C „°e Td°b° me "‘ ,ne r e ; Wdl acl l aai ” ted ™th the district, the privilege TfrZTom 
u ° . f ha f been ™J°y ed Ume lmraenK1 nal.” These tracts of mountain were let to 

Scotch and English sheep-farmers, who stocked them with foreign sheep. It has been 
enmpla'ned that the resumption by the landlords of their right over thesemountaj and 

results to a th °f W ° hilhert0 e ”j° yed their me ’ was uttended with serious 

snffe f population at no time prosperous, and therefore of all others the most liable to 
suffei from any diminution of their ordinary means of support. As a proof of the injurious 
eonsequeuces resulting from the loss of this free mountain commonage, St lias been stated bv 
all the witnesses who have maintained by their evidence the existence of dSfeess thit the 
amount of stock m the possession of the people of Gweedore and Cloughanedy has b en 
greatly diminished ; and tins general allegation has been fully substantiated bv particulars 
with respect to whole townlands, as well as to individuals. It is true thfs aliened 

fZhot ll° f d k l a n T 1 '".* , element of a ” agricultural people’s prosperity, ha bSen 
emphatically denied ; but the we.ght of testimony manifestly preponderates in fa’rour of tlm 
d m, nut, on, and against the denial of its existence. Other" mountains, besides Zse let te 
tl e Scotch and English sheep-farmers, or retained in the immediate possession of their 

denfly asse’ited 1 thaTin aR f"" P .? pl6 T" previously; and it has been confl- 

j where tl,e pn'ilega of free commonage has been abolished 

or greatly restucted, consequences more or less injurious have followed. In some instances 
commonage has been lelt to, or provided for, the occupiers i but it is clear from the 

ZteZntZbVits^'T'Zd 5 I" ”" ter,aII { M , utr . alised by its distance from ti,e dwellings of 
the tenants, by its restucted character, or by the inconvenience arising lion, the impossibility 
of avoiding trespass, and therefore guarding against fine and penalty, no suffiTnt bomf- 

d tmrin5 n p m ri b f'"t I’ , ' ovlded ' with the view of preventing the eattie'of the tenantry from 
straying on the forbidden pasturage. y 

“ I . t ,lkewise appears that a general increase in the rents has been imposed bv those 
proprietors who have either deprived .heir tenants of the privilege of commonage or 
restrictf d them m Us free enjoyment; and on this head the evidence of Mr Robertson 
sufficLntly 0 dl[?v 0 e r§ ’ ’ °' Mr * Woodl,ouse ’ Mr - 0l P^rts, and the Rev. Mr. Nixon, is 

farlli^eZloS fe bee " c + °“ mitted ? n the property of the Scotch and English slieep- 
farmeis cannot foi a. moment Pe questioned; nor can it be denied that Unpeople are 
;rr nS ' b,e t0 i a cer ‘ a,n extent for tlle destruction of the sheep. But it may be P doubted if 
those upon whom the sheep-tax and police-tax fell with such crushing effect were account- 
able for much of the gu.lt laid at their doors: for it may be fairly°assumed that “d 
41 2 ‘ b and 
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and bleak mountains of the poorest district of Donegal proved fatal to many of their strange 
occupants, and that many more were stolen or destroyed by people from other districts. 
The evidence of Mr. Cruise, resident magistrate, who admits it was his opinion that the 
sheep lost since the levying of the last sheep-tax were made away with by persons living 
out of the district, imparts considerable force to this reasonable supposition. It aiso appears 
that the loss of sheep by the people themselves has been a subject of constant and general 
complaint, both in Gweedore and Cloughaneely. 


“ Admitting to the fullest extent the absolute necessity of protecting property from 
outrage, and punishing with the utmost severity of the law those who wantonly transgress 
its well-defined rules, it still cannot be doubted that the imposition of this double tax on a 
whole district, not only involved in the same punishment the innocent with the guilty, but 
that it pressed with crushing severity on a population which at no time enjoyed the ordinary 
comforts belonging as of right to the tenant class in other localities, and which then suffered 
from a partial failure of the potato, a crop now of an eminently precarious character, and 
which since the vear 1846 , when the disease first made its fatal appearance to a consider- 
able extent, has never been entirely free from it, not merely m these poor mountain districts, 
but even in the richest lowlands of Ireland. 


“ The taxes so imposed were speedily collected, under the pressure of a force lmpos-ible 
of being resisted : but although it appears, from the evidence on one side, that some who 
paid these taxes, did so out ofmonev of which they had been in possession for some time 
previously, it has been proved, on the other hand, that a considerable number had been 
compelled to dispose of stock and produce in order to meet the expected demand, and that 
others either borrowed from their friends and relatives in neighbouring parishes, or made 
iourneys to remote districts, where their sons and daughters were in employment, to obtain 
from them the means of paying the collector. The pressure of this unusual burden may be 
estimated by the fact, that in the majority of cases, especially in Gweedore, the amount of 
the tax exceeded the valuation, or even the rent, of those off whose scanty possessions it was 
levied. 

« That very serious distress was the necessary consequence of this heavy burden on a 
poor and struggling community, it would be unreasonable to doubt ; and though several of 
the statements in the appeal emanating from the ten Catholic clergymen whose signatures 
are attached to that document are somewhat exaggerated and highly coloured, the ordi- 
nary and very natural result of strong feeling and lively sympathy, caused by witnessing 
individual cases of great suffering and distress, still the weight of evidence is conclusive as 
to certain broad and paient facts, which prove the existence of a state of things in those 
districts which it is to he hoped, for the sake of humanity, are altogether exceptional even 
in Ireland. Thus, it appears beyond dispute that there is a general absence of those sub- 
stantial comforts which tenants ought to enjoy in any well-regulated state of society, or on 
any fairly-managed estate. As a general rule, happily open to individual exceptions, the 
condition of the houses of those tillers of the soil is one of squalid poverty ; the beds of 
their inhabitants are of the worst, and oftentimes of the most revolting description, prin- 
cipally consisting of a mere handful of dirty straw, covered over with some ragged and 
filthy quilt, blanket, or rug ; and their day-clothing is poor and mean, and in the case of 
women and children in too many instances not only of extreme scantiness, but, if witnesses 
of undoubted respectability are to be credited, not even sufficing for the purposes of 
decency. It would seem to have been a matter of common occurrence for whole families to 
absent themselves from mass on Sundays, in consequence of the wretched condition of their 
clothing, and thus omit the fulfilment of one of the most solemn obligations imposed upon 
members of their communion. 

“ As to the food of the bulk of the population, it may be said to consist of potatoes of 
an inferior quality, or Indian meal, largely assistid or eked out by sea-weed ; and of this 
description of diet, spoken to by witnesses who . had gone into the houses of the people while 
they were at their n.eals, one-half of the population do not appear (o be able to partake 
more often than twice in the twenty-four hours. Much evidence has been given with 
respect to the use of sea-weed used as an article of food, and no small controversy has 
arisen as to the meaning of the term ‘subsisted but while it is quite true that in no one 
case does it appear that sea-weed was the sole food of a human being within the district, it 
does appear to be conclusively established that it enters very largely into the diet of the 
entire population ; that more of it was consumed during last year than during any previous 
year since the Year of Famine, and that, to employ the emphatic description given by the 
first witness, and corroborated by succeeding witnesses, it is used ‘ to prolong the food ’ of 
those whose necessities compel them to consume it. 


“ These main facts having been proved by witnesses who have had the best possible 
means of becoming acquainted with the actual condition and daily habits of this people, and 
have been also corroborated by intelligent and trustworthy strangers who have purposely 
visited the district, including, amongst others, Mr. Holland, Mr. Neilson Underwood, Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, and the son of the latter gentleman. 

“ A special feature in the social condition of the district is worthy of remark, inasmuch 
as it affords a gloomy prospect for the future where one of a hopeful character might well 
be desired; namely, the practice adopted by the proprietors of parcelling out small portions 
of land sometimes partly reclaimed, but in most instances in a state of nature, into what 
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are known by the term of ‘ new cuts,’ and planting a miserable human beino- on one of 
those patches, upon which, in order to maintain a bare existence, he has to do everything 
for himself, without any aid whatever from the owner of the soil. This adven'urous 
pioneer of civilization has, in the first place, to protect himself, and perhaps a wife and 
young family, from rain and storm that sweep the mountain sides in Donegal, by the con- 
struction of a rude dwelling, which is usually composed of mud or turf, to be replaced, as 
he improves in his worldly circumstances, by a more substantial structure of stone, with a 
roof of thatch ; and he has to cultivate his narrow patch of ground to the best of his ability, 
though destitute of all the ordinary appliances of agricultural industry. In some instances 
he pays a rent from the moment of his occupation of this mis-called ‘ farm,’ and in 
other cases he commences payment after a short period of possession, being, in all this 
work of hard and cheerless toil, wholly unassisted, save in special instances, by any 
aid whatever from his landlord. Nor is the healthful stimulus of a lease imparted to his 
desperate struggle with a cold and ungrateful soil ; and, to render matters worse, a per- 
petual “ notice to quit,” served alike on occupier of old farm and ‘ new cut,’ would seem 
to be of more or less general application throughout the districts in question. It would be 
an outrage on probability to suppose that the condition of this class of people could be 
other than miserable in the extreme, or that the imposition of an unusual burden, such as 
the taxes which have been levied upon the district generally, would be attended with other 
than the most painful and depressing conssquences. 

“ While deprecating, as an undoubted evil, any general system of eleemosynary relief, 
inasmuch as it is calculated to divert the minds of those who are made its recipients from 
thoughts of patient industry, and induces an unwholesome dependence on others, it must be 
admitted that the relief administered by the Committee of Clergymen, although open to 
objection in its mode of distribution, especially in its want of due discrimination in particular 
cases, did seriously diminish the pressure of the enormous fiscal burden which fell upon the 
district; while to the distribution of day and night clothing is owing, to a very great degree, 
the improved appearance and more comfortable condition of the people, which has been 
remarked upon by those who visited their houses in the months of May and June of the 
present year. Without this seasonable assistance, it is only reasonable to believe that many 
who are now comfortably clad, and who enjoy the unaccustomed luxury of a clean bed, 
would be still covered with rags, or lying at night upon miserable lairs of straw, beneath a 
tattered and filthy rug. 

“ Forming the most moderate view of the condition and circumstances of the inhabitants 
of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, it is clear from the evidence at both" sides, that it would 
require the utmost efforts of a vigilant, fostering, and liberal proprietary, to induce that 
resolute, continuous, and hopeful industry on the part of their tenants, which can alone 
overcome the ever-present difficulties that position and nature oppose to the cultivators 
of the soil, and enable them to obtain some few, at least, of those rude and homely comforts 
which the subjects of a great Sovereign and the citizens of a mighty Empire ought to 
enjoy.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Draft Report proposed by Mr. Maguire 
be now read 2 °, and considered paragraph by paragraph” (Mr. Maguire). Amendment 
proposed, to leave out the words “ Mr. Maguire,” and to insert the words, “ Sir John Yarde 
Buller ” (Sir J. Yarde Buller) instead thereof. Question put, "That the words ‘Mr. 
Maguire,’ stand part of the question.” — The Committee divided : 

Noes, 7. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir. J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 

Sir W. Somerville. 

Question proposed, “ That the words, ‘ Sir John Yarde Buller,’ be there inserted.” Amend- 
ment proposed to the said proposed amendment, by leaving out the words ‘ Sir John Yarde 
Buller,’ and inserting the words ‘Serjeant Deasy,’ (Serjeant Deasy), instead^ thereof.” 
Question put, “ That the words ‘ Sir John Yarde Buller ’ stand part of the said [proposed 
amendment.” — The Committee divided : 

Ayes, 5. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin 

Words “ Sir John Yarde Buller ” inserted. 

Main question, as amended, "That the Draft Report proposed by Sir John Yarde Buller 
be now read 2 °, and considered paragraph by paragraph,” put, and agreed to. 

412 . b 2 First 


Noes, 3. 
Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Maguire. 

Sir W. Somerville. 


Aye, 1. 
Mr. Maguire. 
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First paragraph read, and agreed to. 

Second paragraph read. Amendment proposed at the end thereof, to leave out the words 
“ and that the general condition of the people is certainly not worse now than it has been 
for many years ” (Serjeant Deasy). Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the paragraph.” — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 6. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde B uller. 
Lord Naas. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Noes, 2. 

Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Maguire. 


Another amendment proposed at the end of the paragraph by adding the words, “ save 
that their circumstances and resources have been impaired and diminished by the heavy 
burthen of the sheep and police tax, imposed in the district ” (Mr. Maguire). Question 
put, “That those words be there added.” — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 3. 
Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Maguire. 

Sir W. Somerville. 


Noes, 5. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 


Another amendment proposed at the end of the paragraph, by adding the words, “ Nor 
does it appear to your Committee that there was during the winter of 1857 and 1858, any 
increase of sickness in the district, or any increase in the number of applications for admis- 
sion to the workhouse” (Mr. Wykeham Martin). Question put, “ That those words be there 
added.” — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 7. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir John Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Noe, 1 . 
Mr. Maguire. 


Words added. 


Question put, “That the paragraph, as amended, stand part of the proposed Report.”— 
The Committee divided : 

Ayes, 7. Noe, 1 . 

Mr. Dobbs. Mr. Maguire. 

Sir E. Haves- 
Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Seijeant Deasy. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 

Sir W. Somerville. 


Third paragraph read, and amended. 

Amendment proposed at the end thereof by leaving out the words, “is totally devoid of 
foundation and adding the words, “ decidedly exaggerated and inaccurate” (Mr. Maguire), 
instead thereof. Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
paragraph.” — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 7. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 
Sir W. Somerville. 


Noe, 1. 
Mr. Maguire. 


Another amendment proposed at the end of the paragraph by adding the words But 
that it has been proved to your Committee that at various tunes the privilege of grazing on 
the mountains has been, in some instances, diminished and restricted to the tenants ; and 
that the rents, though not trebled or quadrupled, as stated in the Appeal, have been in many 

instances 
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instances raised” (Mr. Maguire ). Question put, “That those words be there added.” — 
The Committee divided: 

Ayes, 3. Noes, 5. 

Serjeant Deasy. Mr. Dobbs. 

Mr. Maguire. Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir W. Somerville. Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin. 

Question put, “ That the paragraph, as amended, stand part of the proposed Report.” — 
The Committee divided : 

Ayes, 7. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin 

Sir W. Somerville. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, after the third paragraph, to add the following 
paragraph: — “ Your Committee have also had under their consideration the following 
statements in the appeal : 

‘Countrymen and fellow Christians — In the wilds of Donegal, down in the bogs and 
glens of Gvveedore and Cloughaneely, thousands upon thousands of human beings, made 
after the image and likeness of God, are perishing, or next to perishing, amid squalidness 
and misery, for want of food and clothing, far away from human aid and pity.’ — And * They are 
now, at all events, in consequence of such treatment, perishing of hunger and nakedness, in 
their damp and comfortless cabins. But we will venture a little into detail: There are 
at this moment 800 families subsisting on seaweed, crabs, cockles, or any other edible 
matter they can pick up along the seashore, or scrape off the rocks.’ — 

In the opinion of your Committee those statements are not borne out by the evidence 
taken before them, and your Committee have come to the conclusion that those represen- 
tations are calculated to convev to the public a false and erroneous impression of the state 
of the people of this district” (Lord Naas.) Question put, “ That this paragraph be 
added to the proposed Report.” The Committee divided : 

Ayes, 7. 

Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir E. Hayes. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 

Lord Naas. 

Serjeant Deasy. 

Mr. W ykeham Martin 

Sir W. Somerville. 

Fourth paragraph read, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, after the fourth paragraph, to add the following 
paragraph : “ Your Committee trust that this expression of their opinion will show to the 

people of the district that such conduct is not only contrary to the laws of God and man, 
but positively cruel to their helpless families and fatal to their own best interests.” (Mr. 
Bagwell). Question, “ That this paragraph be added to the proposed Report,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Fifth paragraph read. 

Whereupon motion made, and question, “That so much of the proposed Report as has 
been agreed to by the Committee, be the Report of the Committee to the House” (Sir 
J. Yarde Buller ), put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 


412. b 3 


Noe, 1. 
Mr. Maguire. 


Noe, 1 .; 
Mr.. Maguire. 
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EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


NAME 

of 

WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 

CONDITION. 

From whence 
Summoned. 

Number of 
Absent from 

under Orders 
of 

Committee. 

Expenses 

of 

Journey 

to - 

London 
and Back. 

Allowance 
during 
Absence 
from Home. 

TOTAL 
Expenses 
Allowed to 
Witness. 





£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

a. 

d. 

Hugh M'Bride 

Process server - 

Maheraclogher 

11 

4 

10 

- 

5 

10 

- 

10 

- 

- 

John Browne - 

Newspaper reporter - 

Londonderry - 

6 

3 

2 

9 

5 

5 

- 

8 

7 

9 

Janies Williams 

Newspaper manager - 

Dublin - 

6 

7 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

John O’Dougherty - 

Agent to a merchant 

Letterkennv - 

11 

13 

15 

- 

11 

- 

- 

24 

15 

- 

Rev. D. M'Gee 

Clergyman 

Bunbeg - 

13 

16 

5 

- 

13 

- 

- 

29 

5 

- 

Dennis Holland - , 

Newspaper proprietor 

Belfast - 

8 

9 

5 

- 

8 

- 

- 

17 

5 

- 

Thomas M'Bride - 

Peasant - 

Maheralosk - 

9 

4 

6 

- 

3 

7 

6 

7 13 

6 

Charles Gallagher - 

Peasant - 

Mahernagallen 

9 

4 

6 

- 

3 

7 

6 

7 

13 

6 

James Ferry - 

Peasant - 

Arduns - 

9 

4 

6 

- 

3 

7 

6 

7 

13 

6 

Rev. J. Doherty 

Clergyman 

Gweedore 

13 

16 

5 

- 

13 

- 

- 

29 

5 

- 

Rev. J. M'Fadden - 

Clergyman 

Falcarragh 

17 

16 

5 

" 

17 

- 

- 

33 

5 

- 

Rev. JohnM'Groarty 

Clergyman 

; Cashel More - 

14 

j 16 

5 

- 

14 

- 

- 

30 

5 

- 

Owen Boyle - 

Agent to a chemical 

Falcarragh 

10 

9 

13 

8 

7 10 

- 

17 

3 

8 


company. 












James M'Cue 

Farmer - 

Killult - 

10 




7 

10 

- 



8 

Neilson Underwood 

Student at law 

Strabane 

10 

| 11 

- 

- 

1 10 

- 


21 

- 

- 

W. Sharman Crawford 

Gentleman 

Belfast - 

3 

2 

- 

- 

3 

3 


5 

3 

- 

J. G. Crawford 

Gentleman 

Belfast - 

3 

2 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

5 

3 

- 

William Hunter 

Farmer ... 

Bunbeg - 

10 

5 

5 

- 

10 

- 

- 

15 

5 

- 

George Frazer Brady 

Surgeon ... 

Gweedore 

10 

10 

" 


21 

- 

- 

31 

- 

- 

Joseph Thompson - 

Chief constable 

Falcarragh 

10 

5 

5 

- 

10 

- 


15 

5 

- 

Daniel Gallagher - 

Income-tax collector - 

Kildrum 

10 

6 

10 

- 

7 

10 


14 

- 

- 

William Robertson - 

Farmer and agent - 

Bunbeg - 

12 

6 

16 

- 

12 

- 

- 

18 

16 

- 

Rev. Chas. F. Stewart 

Clergyman 

Hornhead 

9 

10 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

! 19 

- 

- 

Isaac Clements 

Sub-editor of paper - 

Londonderry - 

9 

2 

18 

- 

9 

- 

- 

11 

18 

- 

Charles H. Swiney - 

Land surveyor 

Ramelton 

9 

8 

- 

- 

18 

18 

- 

! 26 

18 

- 

Daniel Cruice 

Resident magistrate - 

Donegal 

13 

20 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

William Young 

Head constable - ; 

Falcarragh 

13 

9 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

Richard Hamilton - 

Poor-law inspector - : 

Strabane 

13 

10 



13 

- 

- 

23 

- 



• 








£. 

514 

3 

7 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Mortis , 8° die Junii, 1858. 
Mr. Hugh M ‘Bride - 

Jovis, 1 0° die Junii, 1858. 
Mr. John Browne _____ 

Mr. Janies Williams 

The Reverend John Doherty - 

Veneris, 11° die Junii, 1858. 
The Reverend John Doherty - 
Mr. John O’Dougherty - 
The Reverend Daniel M‘Gee - 

Lunce, 14° die Junii, 1858. 
Mr. Dennis Holland - 
Thomas M‘Bride - 
Charles Gallagher - 
James Ferry - 

Jovis, 17° die Junii, 1858. 
The Reverend James M'Fadden - 
The Reverend John M'Groarty - 

Veneris, 18° die Junii, 1858. 
Thomas Neilson Underwood, Esq. 

Owen Boyle ______ 

Wilham Sharman Crawford, Esq. 

James Crawford, Esq. - 

Lunce, 21° die Junii, 1858. 
Wybrants Olphert, Esq. - 

Martis, 22° die Junii, 1858. 
Wyhrants Olphert, Esq. - - - _ 

John Obins Woodhouse, Esq. - 
Mr. William Hunter _____ 

Mercurii, 23° die Junii, 1858. 
John Obins Woodhouse, Esq. - _ _ 

George Frazer Brady, Esq. - 
Mr. Joseph Thompson - 
Lord George Hill _____ 

Jovis, 24° die Junii, 1858. 
Lord George Hill - _ - 

Mr. William Robertson - 
The Reverend Alexander Brown Nixon 

Veneris, 25° die Junii, 1858. 
The Reverend Alexander Brown Nixon 
The Reverend Charles Frederick Stewart 
Henry Maunsell, Esq., m.d. 

Charles Hazlitt Swiney, Esq. - 

Veneris, 2° die Julii, 1858. 
Daniel John Cruice, Esq. - 
Mr. William Young - 
Richard Hamilton, Esq. - 
The Reverend John Doherty - 

The Reverend James M'Fadden - - - 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Marti s, 8° die Junii, 1858 . 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarilc Buller. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 

Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Philip Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naiis. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. Hugh M ( Bride, called in ; and Examined. 


-From Gweedore, in th e Mr. H. JU‘Bride. 

8 June 1858. 


>• Mr. Maguire.] WHERE do you come from ?■ 
county Donegal. 

^2. Had you any employment ?— Yes, I had; I was bailiff to Lord George 
3. When : — Up to the Spring Assizes of 1857. 
that y0n alS ° C “ S C °' leCt0r in tlle l” 1 ' 51 ' of TMIaghobegly f-Yes, np to 

5. Up to 1856 and 1857 ? — Yes. 

6. Did you assist your lather in the collection of cess in that parish for 17 

years previously to 1856 i— Yes, I did. P 1 ‘ 

l W h endid I 1 ™ Iesi S n ?°“r l^t appointment?— In Marcl. 1807 

. 8 ;, " Ii y, * d y° u ll0 s .° ■— Because I would not undertake to collect the nolice 
tax there that was struck upon the parish. P 1 

g. What was your reason for not wishing to collect the police tax »-The 
reason was, my conscience would not let me collect it, because I considered that 
the p cople were so poor that thev could not pay the money 

to. in consequence of your refusal to collect the cess, and the resignation of 

StKM L “ rd Ge ° rsc HiU from 

n. iou are intimately acquainted with the district, and in consequence of 
server “-Yel 86 ° Pe ° P 6 ^ J ° W situatio ” as cess collector and process 

-Yes Y I°waT re ' Pr ° CeSS SerTer fcl ' thS C ° Urt of ' Juaitcr sess!o ” s > " ere you not T 
13. Who was the chairman of the quarter sessions ?— Mr. Jonathan Hennv 
youto Y -i a am °” S y aC<Pla “ ted With ‘ he distlkt aad "-I 11 ' “>c people, m-e 
hohfgly Wesr y fal ” iHeS thele !n ‘ Ilat Parisb ! -Up'™-- da of 850 in Tullag- 
rd. There are, you say, 850 in the western part of that parish l— Yes 
I am Are 3 ' 0U " -C] 1 a0qUaintedTith the people and with their circumstances ?— 

1 8. Are they well off or badly off?— They are badlv off 

19. Are they in great poverty ? — They are 

20 Are they in greater poverty than they have been before ?— Thev are in 
greater poverty at present than they were three years a °o J 

0.80. A ' 0 ’ 

v 21. Were 
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2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken before SELECT COMMIT TEE 

21. Were tliev better off three years ago than they have been since r— Yes. 

22. Were they very bad towards the end of last year?— They were badly oil 
since" last November ; and, even last harvest, they were obliged to sell the 
potatoes to pay the taxes, and they had to borrow money. 

23. From whom did they borrow the money?— They borrowed it in all direc- 
tions ; they had to go to Lord. Coningham’s property to borrow it. 

24. Did they borrow it from usurers, or from their neighbours ? —They were 
so much pressed by the police tax that they were obliged to go m all directions 
to borrow it ; and their families went away into Scotland earning money at the 
harvest, and they were obliged to pay it up till the boys came home from 

Bcotland. ^ what enga g eIn ents had they to borrow the money ’—To pay 
what is called the police tax. 

26, It was to pay that that they borrowed the money wherever they could r— 

Yes, at that time. , , ^ ^ 9 tu 

27. You state that they were very hard pressed to meet that tax . Ihey 

W *3i. And a great deal of their poverty was consequent upon the difficulties in 

which they were placed ? — Yes. . • • 1 , eQ n e .i lA 

on Could you tell what, in vour opinion, is the principal cause of the dutiess 
of the people there ?— The principal cause of it is the taking away the mountains 
from the people and raising the rents, and the heavy taxation ; that is what I 
consider the principal causes of their distress. , 

30. You mean the taking away the mountain from the people who had the 
right of grazing on that mountain ? — \ es. 

31. For how long had they that right ?— Till three or four years ago ; till the 
Scotchmen went. over there and the Englishmen, and took the mountains. 

32 How long had they had the right of grazing upon those mountains?— 
They had the right of grazing upon those mountains from since ever 1 mind, or 

mv father before me. _ 

33, So far as you know they have always had the right of grazing upon those 

34. When was that right taken from them ?— The last time was two or three 

^ 35 Then was the rent raised upon the land that was left to them ?— It 

™g ; Have they as large a stock of cattle at present as they had two or three 
years since ? — They have not. . 

37. Is their stock of cattle greatly reduced r— It is. 

38. With regard to the food of those people, so far as yon know, are they well 

fed ?— They are not. , , 

30 Are they as well fed- as they were before r— No, they are not. 

40. Are you positive of that?— I am positive ot it 

41 Can vou o-ive the Committee an idea what their food is ; how many meals 
a clav have they”— Two scanty meals, not sufficient to make one meal, is what 
they have at present ; and for the last couple of years since the rents were risen 
they have been reduced in their stock, and in every way, and they use now what 

is called dolamaun, a kind of sea- weed. , . . 3 

42. Is the use of that sea-weed confined to a few families, or is it common . 
There has been more used of it for the last year than ever I mind. 

43. Are you positive of thatP-Yes, for I have seen them taking it away .11 

bagfulls to use it as food. , T i 

44. Have you seen them use this in their houses?— 1 have. 

45. You know as a positive fact, that a great many- families have used that as 

an addition to. the food that they had?— Yes. . . ,1 * t ec 

46. What is the food that they had ?— A few potatoes, and that stutt 

™ af'Can you give me an idea of their beds ; are they very bad ’—Their beds 
are very bad 1 they lie alongside the fire upon temporary sticks that are. sup- 

P °48 d Why°do they lie alongside the fire f— Because they have no standing 
beds, and they are not able to purchase any. - , 

49. What is the bed made of ; is it made of feathers ?— No, ot straw. . 
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50. Is there such a bed to be met with as a feather bed ? — No; they lie upon 
straw, and a sheet of cotton under them. 

51 . Have you seen their beds lately ? — I have. 

52. Were their beds worse last year than they were two or three years before, 
so far as you can remember?— Worse for the last year than they were-three years 
ago. 

.53. From your experience of the people could the beds be -worse than they 
were ? — They could not until they were relieved lately. 

54. I am not speaking of the times since they received relief, but before that? 
— They could not be worse than what they were. 

5,5. Had they blankets? — They had not. 

56. What had they to cover them ?— They had some, what I call white cot- 
ton and old rags, and they threw their own wearing clothes over them. 

57. How many have you known to lie in the same bed ? — I have known nine 
to lie in the same bed close together. 

5 8. You spoke of some of those beds being sometimes placed before the fire ; 
was that for the benefit of the heat, or from any other cause ? — For the benefit 
of the heat ; to keep them warm at night. 

<59. You state that nine sleep in a bed frequently ? — Yes. 

60. That Avould complete the entire family? — Yes. 

61. Wherever they can, is there not an attempt made to divide the sexes? — 
The sexes are divided ; one part of them lie with their head one way and the 
other part of them lie with their head the other way. 

<J2. The purposes of decency are preserved as much as possible ? — They are. 

63. The fathers and sons, where they can, sleep in one bed, do not they? — 
Yes. 

64. If there are two beds in the house, the males sleep in one bed and the 
female members of the family in the other ?— Yes ; the fathers and the sons 
sleep in one bed and the females lie in the other. 

65. With regard to the clothing of the people ; was the clothing of the people 
of this district, of which you are now speaking, better some two or three years 
ago than it was last year ? — It was. 

66. Can you give the Committee some idea of the kind of clothing they had; 
speaking of the clothing of the women ? — The clothing for the women was gene- 
rally made of tammy, a kind of drugget made from the wool of the sheep. 

67. Was that made in their own houses? — It was made in their own houses. 

68. Was it the produce of the wool ? — Yes. 

69. Were they tolerably well clothed some two or three years since? — Far 
better than they' are now. 

70. Supposing there were two or three or four females in a family, had they 
all proper clothing last year, that is to say before the relief came ?— They had 
only rags. 

71. Did it ever happen that there was only one decent dress used by the 
females of the family, when any member of it went out? — Yes, very often. 

72. Will you just tell the Committee what you know about it yourself; do 
you know the fact, that in any family, there was only one decent dress between 
all the female members of the family, and that that decenter dress was used by 
them when they went out ? — Yes. 

73. You stated that they had only rags last year ? — That is all. 

74. They were not all naked as a matter of course ? — No. 

75. You stated that all the women of the family had some kind of clothing:? 
—Yes. 

76. In case one of the women wanted to go out, supposing they went out day 
after day, would it not be the same dress that would be used by one one day, and 
by another on another day, and so on ? — Yes ; that is the fact/ 

77. Do you know of such a thing as that of your own knowledge? — They are 
better clothed now. 

78. We are not now talking of the present time since they have received relief, 
but of last year before the relief came, and your answers must bear upon that, 
and upon that alone ; do you say positively that the women of many families in 
this district were clothed with rags? — Yes. 

79. And you state that in many instances they had only one decent dress* 
that is a dress suited for the purposes of decency amongst them ? — They had 
not. 
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80. That you say distinctly ?— That I say distinctly. . 

81. So far as you know, is their ordinary dress sufficient for the purposes of 
decency ? — I do not understand the question. 

82. Were they sufficiently clothed last year ; was their dress sufficient for the 
purposes of decency ? — It was not. 

83. Was any part of the person exposed? — Plenty of the person was exposed, 
for their dresses did not come down but a very short way upon the arm, leaving- 
the neck and breast bare, and only a little way below the knees. 

84. You state that the clothing was so seanty that their persons were exposed 
very much ? — They were. 

85. Therefore it was not sufficient for decency ?— No, it was not. 

86. Was it often such clothing as a modest woman would wish to wear r— No, 
it was not such clothing as a modest woman would wish to wear. 

87. Did you see those people frequently in their own houses?— I did. 

88. And you saw them clad in this scanty attire? I did. 

89. And did it ever happen that any of those women were ashamed to come 
out in this insufficient clothing? — It did ; of course they were. 

90. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — I do. 

91. Can you give the Committee a case of that kind ; first mention any case 
you like ; did you call upon those people at their houses a.t any time ?— I did. 

92. Did you require to see any of the members of the family ? I did. 

93. Were the women ashamed to come out?— They were. I saw one widow, 
Ellen Gallagher, who was ashamed to come out. 

94. Did she say so ? — I cannot say that she said so I considered from her 
delicacy that she was ashamed. 

95. Was her person partly exposed ?— It was exposed in the manner 1 have 
described already ; and also in the case of Charles Doherty of the townland of 
Ardnagappery, I saw his daughters. 

96. Did you see them so badly dressed that parts of their persons were 
exposed?— Yes ; the parts of the person that I have already described ; the breast, 
and the legs, and the arms. 

97. Their clothing was not only insufficient, but it was not decent r— It was 
not decent. 

98. Is it the general custom amongst the people to wear shoes or boots !— lo 
wear shoes. 

99. In the better times, did they wear shoes? — They did more than they wear 
them now. I am certain that they did about three years ago ; they were better 
off then than they are now, the greater part of them. 

100. Will you tell the Committee whether three or four years ago, when they 
were well off, they then had comfortable clothing ?— More so than what they have 
now. 

101. Do you know whether in the better times there were any persons who 
were ashamed to come out from want of proper clothing r No, I do not. 

102. Do you know any cases where women were ashamed or could not come 
out in consequence of the insufficient clothing that they had t- I do know of 
plenty. 

103. You know the townland of Magheraclogher ?— I do. 

104. Do the answers which you gave a while ago refer to the western part of 
Tullaghobeglv ? — They did. 

J05. How many families are there in this townland of Magheraclogher? — 
There are 52 families in that townland. 

106. I believe there are what are called 72 cows’ grass in the townland ?— 
Yes. 

107. What was the former rent for the cow’s grass ?— Eleven shillings and 
fourpence. 

] 08. What is it now ? — £. 1 . 

109. When was 11 s. 4(1. the rent? — About three years ago. 

110. You state that it is 1 l. now ? — It is. 

111. When did the change take place in the rent ? — I think it was in November 
1 854. 

112. Was that after the right of grazing upon the Tor Mountain was taken 
away from them, or was it about that time? — About that time. 

113. The right of grazing was taken away from the people who had enjoyed 
it as long as you and your father could remember ?— Yes. 
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114. The cow’s grass was raised from lls. 4 d. to 1 L, was it not? — Yes. 

115. Will you explain what that cow’s grass is?— I could hardly explain it; 
the cow’s grass is a strip of land now cut out by the surveyor on the spot. 

116. Is it bog and mountain ? — It is bog or mountain ; most part of the parish 
is bog and mountain. 

117. Is it a long narrow strip of land cut out of the mountain ? — It is cut out 
of the old patches of land that the people had in former times ; at the time that 
the land was divided they were not allowed anything of the new land for cow’s 
grass. 

118. It represents a strip of land of a certain size? — It does. 

1 19. That strip of land which you say was charged lls. 4 d. before, is now 
•charged ll. ? — Yes ; that is what I distinctly say. 

120. And that at or about the time that the land was raised from 11 s. 4 d. to 
1 1 ., the right of grazing on the mountain was taken away also r— Yes, it. # was. 

121. Are you quite clear upon that r — I am quite clear upon that, because the 
tenants were at liberty to put any beasts they had upon them, till the Scotchmen 
•came and took it away from over their heads. 

122. The top land of the town was cut out and made into new cuts, was it 
not ? — It was. 

123. AY ill you describe it to the Committee ; supposing a new cut is made, 
what does the landlord do with it ? — The landlord takes a tenant for it, and then 
the tenant goes and fences it for himself ; the landlord goes first and lots it out, 
or his land steward does it ; and there is no lease, and then the tenant comes and 
takes it, and he fences it himself, and completes it as well as he can. 

124. Does the landlord build the house?— No; the tenant does it himself. 

125. Is any improvement upon it made by the landlord r— All the improve- 
ment made is by the tenant only ; but there was some encouragement given as to 
small premiums ; just a couple of years ago there was a grant made by a society 
in London. 

1 26. Everything done upon it is done by the tenant himself, is it not? — Every- 
thing done upon it is done by the tenant ; the house built, and all. 

127. Is that what you call a new cut? — That is what I call a new cut. 

128. Do people pay anything for the grazing of the Tor Mountain ?— No ; I 
never knew them to pay for it. 

129. Did they not pay some small sum for it? — I never knew them to pav 
for it, except when one or two had a piece ; one man of the name of Sweeney. " 

130. As a general rule, had the people the right of grazing upon if, or was 
it given by the landlords? — The right was given from old times, and it was taken 
from them lately. 

131. You say that three years ago it was taken away from them ; why was it 
taken away from them ? — It was set to Scotchmen and Englishmen. 

132. Was it entirely taken away from the people ? — Yes. 

133. Had the people a larger number of cattle than they have now? — They 
had. 

134. Say three years ago, what number of cattle had the people then in 
this town land of Magheraclogher ?— They had about 98 head of cattle in 
Magheraclogher. 

135. Are you certain of that? — I am certain of that; I cannot be any cer- 
tainer than to inquire into it. 

1 36. From inquiries which you made, did you learn that they had 98 head of 
cattle then? — Yes, I did. 

137. How did you make the inquiry ? — By asking people particularly. 

138. When did you ask them ? — l asked them last week ; and I know it from 
my own knowledge through the place that the cattle were more numerous than 
they are now a great deal, in every town in the whole parish. 

139. You had an intimate knowledge of the people and what they had ? — I 
-had an intimate knowledge of the people, and what they had, because I was 
regularly through them at all seasons of the year. 

140. And you saw considerably less cattle lately than you did before? — 

I did. 

141. What number of head of cattle had they at the end of last time they were 
in distress? — They had 39 ; that is including little stirks and calves. 

142. Did the 98 include calves ? — It includes stirks or heifers and calves, but 
not many calves ; there are a few calves in that number. 
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143. Sir John Yar.de- Buller .] How many?— I would say not many more 
than three or four calves. 

144. Mr. Maguire.'] At any rate they had not half the number they had 
three years since ? — They had not ; I am positive of it. 

145. Are you positive of it from your own personal knowledge, as well as 
from .inquiries ? — I am positive of it; and they were obliged to sell to sup- 
port themselves, and pay the taxes and rents. 

146. Had they also flocks of sheep ? — They had. 1111, 

147. Can you give the Committee any idea how many sheep they had three 
years ago?— They had about 300 or 400 three o.r four years ago. 

148. "Have thev more than 60 at the present moment ? — About 60 . 

149. Would you say they have 100 at present?— I would not say that they 

* 150. Have you any account in that book, which you hold in your hand, of the 
number of sheep that they have at this moment?— I have an account here, and 
I find that they have 90 head of sheep now. 

151. Mr. P. W. Martin.] How many had they before r— Three hundred and 

th ^. They had between 300 and 400 before ; but they have not more than 90 
now ? — Yes. . . 

153. Are you positive as to that? — I am positive. 

154. Did you observe from your own inspection that there were a great many 

sheep less now than before ? — I did. . 

555. It. is not from inquiries ; but you know it from your own knowledge r— 
I know it from my experience in the country. 

156. From going among the people, and from seeing what they had before, 

and seeing what they have now?— Yes. 

157. If you never had heard from any persons how many sheep they had 

before, or how many they have now, would you be able to say of your own 
knowledge that they have not more than 100 sheep at the present moment . 1 

would. . , . , , 

158. What is the cause of this decrease in the cattle and in the sheep, as now 
appears; have the higher rents anything to do with it ?— They have, and the 
taxes, and the taking away of the mountain grazing. 

159. That mountain grazing was of course very valuable to the poor r— It 


Wd i6o. It reared their cattle?— Yes, and their sheep ; they used to send their 
sheep in the summer time, and keep them on the mountains ; and when the crop 
was off the ground, they would house them themselves ; they would go with 
their lambs in the summer season, and graze upon the mountain. 

161. Were they obliged to sell their cattle and sheep last year to meet the 

rents and taxes ? — They were. . . 

162. Do vou know what the ordinary county cess on this parish was m the 
sprino- of 1857 ?— I know the ordinary cess on the different townlands. 

163. On Magheraclogher, in the spring of 1857 , how much was the county 
cess ?_I have it here ; in the spring of 1857 it was 3 /. 3 s. id. 

164. That vou are certain of ?— That I am certain of. 

165. Can you say what the cess was in the summer of the same year ? — I can ; 

it was 78 1 . 1 s. 6 d. . 

166. Did that include the police tax ? — Not including the police tax. 

167. Did not the increase of that taxation from 3 /. 3 5. 1 d. to 78 l. 1 s. 6 d. 
cause much distress ?— It did of course. 

168. To meet that tax, the people were obliged, were they not, to get rid of 

their cattle and sheep and their crops ?— They were. 

169. Besides having to meet the high rent? — Yes; they had to dispose ol 

tll6 i 70 Am I rio-ht in saying, that the people’s means of living were diminished 
and that their burdens were increased ?—' Yes, that is the fact; their means of 
living were taken away from them. _ , . 

171. And their burdens have been increased in the shape of high rent and 
hio-h taxation ?— Y'es, they have to be sure. 

*172. Do you know the people of that townland ? I do. 

173. Do you know their names?— I do. 

1 7 a Do vou know the number of their families ? — Yes. 

175 - 
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175. Do you know the stock they haH before and the stock they have now ? — 

I do. 

176. Do you know their present rents and their former rents? — I do. 

177. Do you know the taxes they paid before, as well as the taxes they pay 
now ? — I know that they paid 800 /. on the police tax. 

178. Do you know a man of the name of Shame Mulligan of this same town- 
land ? — I do. 

1 79. Is not that man one of the best off in the place ? — He is one of the best 
off in Magheraclogher. 

180. How many has he in family ? — He has eight in family. 

181. Could vou describe to the Committee that man’s circumstances; in 
what state did you find his family; or do you know what it was last year? — I 
know he has eight in family, and he has three cows. 

182. He is the best off? — He is the best off that I know in the townland. 

1 S3. How many cows has he ? — He lias three cows and two stirks ; he is one 
of the best off. 

184. Are his family well dressed ? — They are not the worst dressed in the 
town. 

18,5. Would you say that they were well dressed ? — No. 

186. Were you ever in the house? — I was. 

187. Had this man, who was the best off in the townland, a feather-bed? — 
No, he has no feather-bed. 

188. Had he anything of decent furniture ? — He had not. 

189. Were the family well dressed ? — They were not; they were dressed just 
half middling. 

] 90. You say that they were the best circumstanced people in the district ? — 
Yes ; I consider him to be one of the best circumstanced in the district. 

191 . Do you know anything of Neal Doherty ? — I do. 

192. Was he well off? — He was better off in former times than what he was 
last year. 

1 93. Will you mention the names of some of those people in that townland? 
— Shame Mulligan ; he had four cows two or three years ago ; he has none at 
all now. 

194. Are that man’s family' well off?— No, they are not. 

19/5. In what condition are they ? — They are in a very poor condition. 

19(1, Have they good food ? — They have not. 

197. Do they use sea-weed? — They do. 

198. Are you positive of that ? — I am positive of it. 

199. How do you know it? — I have seen them use it. 

200. What did they use it with ? — They used it with potatoes while they 
lasted, but the potatoes are now done away with. 

201 . At the end of last year, do you know that those people used sea-weed as 
a common article of food ? — They' did. 

202. With the potato ? — Yes. 

203. If the potato failed them, would they have had anything to eat save the 
sea-weed? — They' would eat it with some Indian bread. 

204. Had they sufficient Indian meal bread ? — They had not. 

205. Had they enough either of Indian meal bread or potatoes, so that they 
could do without this sea-weed ? — They had not. 

206. Do you know that this sea-weed was used for the purpose of making out 
the meal ? — I do know it as a positive fact. 

207. Just look down the list that you have in your hand, and tell me the 
names of some other people who were compelled to use sea-weed with that view? 
— Widow Unity M'Bride was one. 

208. What can you tell the Committee about her? — I can state that she was 
obliged to use the sea-weed. 

209. Did you see her use it yourself? — I did see her eating it and her 
family too. 

210. Did she tell you why she used it ?— I know why she used it, because 
I know lhat it was in order to prolong the food ; that they used it because they 
would eat far less food when they used this sea-weed than they would without it. 

211. In order to make up the amount of food necessary to support life, they 
were compelled to use this sea-weed? — Just so. 

212. Do you assert that as a positive fact ? — I assert it as a positive fact. 
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213. Upon this townland do you know that many persons during the last two- 
or three years were compelled to use it? — I do. 

214. Can you tell the Committee the names of some of those persons who you. 
know were obliged to use it? — Cornelius Gallagher. 

2 1 5. Has that man any family ? — He has. 

216. How many children has he? — Seven. 

217. Do you know that they used sea-weed? — I do. 

2t 8. Did you see them ? — I did. 

219. Had they sufficient food without that sea-weed? — They had not. 

220. Are you positive of that ? — I am positive of it. 

221. Did you see it used at their meals? — I did. 

222. Did you see this more than once ? — I did, 20 times. 

223. How many times did you see them compelled to eat the sea-weed ? — 
I have seen them often enough, of'tener than I took notice of ; several times. 

224. Will you tell the Committee the names of any other persons on that list 
whom you have seen using the sea-weed ? — Rogher Gallagher. 

225. What family has he? — There are 13 in family. 

226. Was that family worse or better off last year than it was before ? — They 
were worse off last year than the year before. 

227. You say that there are 13 in family? — There are. 

228. Did you see them use the sea-weed ? — l did. 

229. How many times? — Several times; I cannot say the number of times. 

230. Did you see it three or four times? — I did. 

231. With regard to Neal Doherty, did you see him use the sea-weed, and 
his family ? — I did. I have seen another man of the name of Shame Mulligan* 
use it. 

232. Dominic M‘Bride. Did you see his family use it? — He is greatly 
reduced. 

233. Has he a family ? — He has a family. 

234. Did you see them use the sea-weed ? — I did. 

235. Did you see Edward Sweeney use it? — I did. 

236. Did you see Rogher Gallagher use the sea-weed ? — I did. 

237. You saw Unity M ‘Bride use it, did you not? — Yes. 

238. James Roarty ; did you see him use it? — I did. 

239. Did you see James Sweeney use it? — Yes. 

240. Paddy O’Donnell ; did you see him use it? — Yes. 

241. Connell Peoples ; do you know him ? — Yes. 

242. You saw his family use the sea-weed, did you? — I did. 

243. Are you positive of that ? — I am positive of it. 

244. John Gallagher and John Doherty ; did you see them use it?— Yes, I did.. 

245. Did you see Biddy Doherty use it? — I did. 

246. Owen M‘Bride ; did you see him use it? — I did. 

247. Did you see Toal Coll use it? — Yes. 

248. Susan Gallagher and Biddy Boyle ; did you see them use it ? — I did. 

249. Did you see Biddy Boyle use it, and her family ? — Yes. 

250. Did you see John Doherty use it ?— I did. 

251. I have read to you 20 names ; do you say to the Committee that the 
families of every one of those people use sea-weed in order to prolong their 
food? — I do. 

252. Do you know the names of the remainder of the persons in the town- 
land ? — I do. 

253. And you could refer to them if necessary', could you not ? — I could. 

254. I suppose there are some of those people who were always poor ? — 
They were. 

255. But with regard to the persons whose names have been mentioned to 
you, do you state that all those people, or the greater number of them, are mucin 
worse off now than they were three years ago ? — I do. 

256. Do you know the townland of Middletown, or Ardnagappery ? — I do. 

257. Whose property is it ? — Lord George Hill’s. 

258. How many families are there in that townland? — Fifty. 

259. How many cows’ grass had they ? — Sixty. 

260. What was the former rent? — li s. 4 d. 

261 . It was 34 1 . in all ? — It was. 

262. What is the new rent? — £. 1, that is 60 l. in all. 

263. Had. 
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263. Had the people of this townland the mountain grazing taken from them ? 
— They had, in the same way as Magheraclogher had. 

264. What was the county cess of this town land in the spring of 1857 ? — 
£. 2 . 1 0 s. 3 d. 

265. What was it in the summer of the same year ? — £. 62 . 3 s. 3 d., not in- 
cluding the police tax. 

266. Did that include the sheep tax ? — It included the sheep tax, but not the 
police tax. 

267. Were the people obliged to sell their stock and their crop to meet that 
increased rent and taxation ?— They were. 

268. From your own knowledge of that locality, is the stock of the townland 
considerably decreased ? — It is. 

269. Can you say that of your own personal knowledge ? — I can. 

270. Had those people bog land as well as mountain grazing ? — Thev had. 

271. Is that bog land still belonging to them, or was it taken away from 
them ? — It was taken uway from them. 

272. For what purpose? — It was made into cuts 

27 3. Was it made into new holdings for new tenants ? — Yes. 

274. Is it not the case that there is no rent charged for those new cuts until 
the land produces something? — It is so. 

275. It is given for a time to the new tenant without rent ? — Yes, it is. 

276. The tenant has to build a house and to drain the land, and to cultivate 
it ; is that so ? — He has. 

277. After that, is there a rent put on ? — There is. 

278. At what time after ? — I am not aware. 

279. Supposing a man is put this year on one of those new cuts, and he has 
to build a house and to make a farm out of the place, generally in what time is 
he charged rent? — I believe it is in five or six years; I am not positive. 

280. Does he get any assistance either to build or to cultivate the land for 
those years in which he is not charged rent ? — He does not ; he gets no 
assistance. 

281 . Are the present farms which are now let to the people, after the taking 
away of the bog and mountain grazing, sufficient to support them, in your 
opinion ? — They are not. 

282. Will you just describe the size of one of those farms ; are they long strips 
of land ? — They are strips of land stretching the width of a quarter of a mile 
in some instances, and not a quarter of a mile in other instances. 

283. Sir J. Yarde Bailer.] Can you tell the number of acres ? — I cannot. 

284. Mr. Maguire.'] What was the width of a farm of, say nearly a quarter of 
a mile long?— In some cases they are not more than seven yards broad. 

2S5. Would it be much wider than this room ? — Some of them are not above 
half the width of this room. 

286. Do you describe, to the Committee the size of some of those farms as 
being of considerable length, but in some instances not wider than this room, 
and one-half the width of this room in others ? — I do say that there are some of 
the strips there that are not more than seven or eight feet wide. 

287. Which do you say, seven or eight yards or seven or eight feet? — I say, 
a strip of land is 2 A yards wide, I could leap over it myself. 

288. Were those farms marked out in this way four or five years since ? — 
They were marked out not three months ago, some of them. 

289. But say, five or six years ago, or three years ago, were there farms of that 
shape and dimensions on this townland? — There were. 

290. But then those people had the right of grazing on the mountain, had 
they not? — They had. 

291. And though the farm was small, were they able to support themselves in 
consequence of having the mountain pasturage? — They were able to support 
themselves by means of the families going to the Laggan and to Scotland, and 
earning some money, and they had more cattle and sheep, and they had the use 
of the mountain. 

292. Supposing a man had a very small farm, and a number of sheep and 
cattle, had he an unlimited right to the mountain ? — He could have any number 
that he chose. 

293. So that the cutting off of the mountain grazing in your opinion must 
have done them great injury ?— It did. 
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294. Does it not now throw those families for support on those long narrow 
strips of land, as well as upon the remuneration given to some members of the 
family going to Scotland and working there? — Yes. 

295. All that they had to support themselves last year, as I understand you, 
was the amount that they were able to gain in Scotland by some members of the 
family working there, as well as what they could get out of this narrow strip of 
land ? — Yes. 

296. On former occasions they had bog land besides, had they not ? — Yes. 

297. And also they had the mountain pasturage 1 — Yes. 

298. Are the Committee also to understand you to say that no matter how 
many cows or sheep a man had, still he had the mountain open to him ? — 
He had. 

299. Do you know any instances where the houses are obliged to be built 
lengthwise ? — I do. 

300. Is that because the strips are so narrow?— It is. 

301. Have they any fences ? — They have no fences. 

302. Is this the only land that they have for grazing their cattle? — That is all 
that they have for themselves and their cattle to live upon. 

303. That is the only land that they have for grazing their cattle and raising 
their crops ? — Yes. 

304. And they had the pasturage before, had they not ? — They had. 

305. What is the principal food of the people of this town land of which you 
have been speaking ? — The same food as in the townland of Magheraclogher. 

306. What is that food ? — Dolamaun and crabs. 

307. What kind of potatoes do they use? — They are a bad scantling of 
potatoes. 

308. Are they dry? — No, they are not. They are a soft kind of potato; 
what we call “ lumpers ” generally. 

309. Is that a moist, watery potato ? — Very watery. 

310. Would you say that sea- weed and bad potatoes are a good diet for 
human beings?— I would not. 

311. Is that their food in the winter and spring? — It is their food in the 
winter and spring. 

312. What is their food in the summer ? — In the summer they can get some 
Indian meal, and they go about the shores, and gather some cockles and crabs, 
and dulse, and what I call the scrape of the rocks, whelks, and whatever they 
can pick up. 

3 1 3. From your own observation and knowledge, can you state to the Com- 
mittee that there was more sea-weed consumed last year by the people than there 
was for many winters before ? — I can. 

314. Are you positive of that? — I am positive of it. 

315. I will read to you some of the names of those people, and then you can 
tell the Committee whether any of them use sea- weed, or not : Michael M £ Bride ; 
does he use it ? — Yes, he uses it. 

316. Has he many in family ?— Four, I believe, he has in family. 

317. James Gallagher, has he a family ? — He has three. 

3 1 8. Do they use the sea-weed ? — They do. 

319. Do you know that ? — I do. 

320. Do you know Paddy M‘Cafferty? — Yes. 

321. Has he a family ? — Yes. 

322. Do they use the sea-weed? — They do. 

323. Hugh Uwen M'Bride, do you know him ? — Yes. 

324. Has he a family ? — Yes. 

325. Did they use the sea-weed to your knowledge ? — Yes. 

326. Did you see them? — I did. 

327. Has Fanny Boyle any family ?— Yes; she has two in family. 

328. Have you seen sea-weed eaten in her house? — Yes. 

329. John O'Donnell, has he a family? — Yes, and he uses the sea-weed. 

330. Nelly Gallagher, does she use it? — Yes. 

331. Biddy M‘Bride, does she use it? — Yes. 

332. I believe there were some cattle seized on her place, were there not ? — 
Yes, by Head Constable Young, on a Sunday. 

333. John Gallagher, has he a family, and does he use the sea-weed r — Yes, 
he has a family, and he uses it. 

334. Bryan 
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334- Bryan M'Bride, 1 believe, is one of the best off in the town ? —Yes, Mr. S. WBride 

335. Is his stock much reduced r— The stock is reduced, because they have 

had to pay a great deal of taxes. 8 June lg5S . 

33(i. Charles M £ Bride, is he reduced ? — He is greatly reduced. 

337. Did his family eat the sea-weed ? — Yes. 

338. Hugh Gallagher, did his family eat the sea-weed ? — Yes, the same. 

339. Did Hugh O’Donnell also eat the sea-weed ? — Yes. 

340. Billy Bonar, did his family use the sea-weed ? — Yes. 

341. Sarah Doogan, did she use it? — Yes. 

342. And the same with regard to John Duffy? — Yes. 

343. And also with regard to John Harkin ?— -Yes. 

344. Can you say from your own knowledge that those people have been 
obliged to eat sea- weed in order, as you say, to prolong their food ?— Yes, I can 
say so. 

345. Did you see them do so several times ? — I did ; because I live in that 
townland myself, and I have a right to know. 

346. Is the condition of those people as good as it was some years ago ? — It 
is not. 

347. Has it been reduced ? — It has been reduced. 

348. Do they suffer from having the mountain land taken from them ? — 

Yes. 

349. And from the doubling of the rent ? — Yes. 

350. And from the taxes ? — Yes. 

351. \\ hat was the first cause of the poverty of those people? — The first 
cause was losing the mountain. 

352. Was another cause the raising of the rent ’—Another cause was the 
raising of the rent, and then came the taxation. 

353- That gave them the crushing blow, did it not ? — It did. 

354- ^ M you describe to the Committee, from your own knowledge, the 
state of th beds and bed clothing in that townland in the autumn of lastTyear ? 

I say that it was bad ; I could not say that they had any bed clothes at all; 
they were lying upon rags, upon straw/ and sticks of timber in some of their 
cabins supported by stones and pieces of stick into the walls of the houses ; in 
other places they were obliged to lie before the fire on a wisp of straw, with what 
I call a small sheet of gray calico under them. 

355- T)id you see a decent bed in the whole townland? — I did not. 

3.56. You did not see one upon which you would lie yourself? — No. 

3- 57* Is the bedding generally composed of straw and rags? — Yes, of straw, 
and rags over it. 

358. Is that the general description of beds in the townland? — That is the 
general description of the beds in that townland. There are a few persons that 
have better beds than others, such as Bryan M‘ Bride. 

359- That is the general description of them ? — That is the general description 
of the beds. 

360. The majority of the people there, you state, lie upon wisps of straw, 
covered with a single rag ? — Yes, that is my description of the beds. 

361. Do you know that the bedding of the people and the clothing of the 
people were better, three years ago, than they were last year ? — I do. 

362. Do you know that as a positive fact? — I know,’ as a positive fact, that 
they were better in every way. 

3^3- About three years ago had the people sufficient clothing’ for the purposes 
of decency? They had three years ago, before any of those burdens came upon 
them at all. 

364. Was it sufficient for the purposes of decency ?— It was. 

365. Were their persons exposed ? — -Their persons were not exposed. 

366. Do you know of your own knowledge that the persons of the members 
of the families whose names have been mentioned were exposed last year in the 
manner you have described ? — They were* 

367. Some of them wore such bad clothing that they could not be decently 
seen? — Yes. 

368. Did you see that with your own eyes ? — I did. 

369. In many cases ? — I did in many cases in Middletown, and in Maghera- 
clogher also. 

°.8o. b 2 370. To 
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370. To come to the townland of Carrick, Carrick is divided into many 
divisions, is it not ? — It is. 

371. Into how many divisions? — There are what I call four separate 
Carricks. 

372. How many families are there in all four ?•— Seventy. 

373. How many cows’ grass are there in all? — One hundred and twenty-six. 

374. Now, in Carrick Boyle, how many cows’ grass are there ? — Thirty-three. 

375. What was the old rent of those cows’ grass ? — Six shillings and eightpence. 

376. What is the new rent? — Sixteen shillings. 

377. That is an increase from 11 1 . to 26 l. 8 s., is it not ? — I believe it is. 

37S. Can you say the same of Carrick McGarvey r— I can ; that is increased 

in the same way. 

379. There is Carrick McCafferty, how many cows’ grass were there there? — 
Thirty. 

380. What was the old rent r — Seven shillings and fourpence. 

381. What is the new rent ? — Seventeen shillings and eightpence. 

382. That is also an increase from 11 l. to 26 1 . 10 5., is it not ? — It is. 

383. In Carrick Coyle, how many cows’ grass are there ? — Thirty. 

384. What was the old rent? — Six shillings. 

385. What is it now ? — Fifteen shillings. 

386. That is an increase, is it not, from 9 /., the old rent, to 27 l. 10 s., the new- 
rent? — Yes. 

387. Has not the total of the rent of Carrick been increased from 42 L, the old 
rent, to 101 l. 16 s. the new rent? — Yes. 

388. Had the people of this townland the right of grazing ? — They had the 
use of the mountains and the top lands, as well as the other people in the 
parish. ■ 

389. What do you call the top lands ? — The top lands are where there used to 
be people cutting their turf, and places for grazing their cattle near their 
houses ; that has also been taken away. 

390. Will you let the Committee distinctly understand that, not only was the 
grazing taken away, but the top lands, upon which they used to graze and cut 
turf, were also taken from them ? — Yes, that is so. 

391. And the rent was nearly doubled on the strips that have been left to 
them ? — Yes ; it has been more than doubled in some places. 

392. Who is the owner of that property ? — Lord George Hill. 

393. With regard to those top lands, which the people had the use of before 
either for grazing or for taking turf from, were they made into new cuts ? — 
Yes. 

394. And let out to new' people ? — They were. 

395. They were taken away from those who had them before? — Yes. 

396. When was that ? — A couple of years ago. 

397. Do you know- that of your own knowledge ? — I do ; I was there. 

398. Had those people extensive tracts of mountain pasturage? — They had 
the mountains of the parish, and all the commonage of them all, as well as those 
mountains that were near their homes. 

399. Had they tracts of pasturage in Strakeenagh ? — They had the privilege 
of going up there. 

400. And in Antatarty ? — Yes. 

401. And in Meenderryamph ? — Yes. 

402. Those mountain tracts were let out, were they not, to the Scotch and 
English graziers r — They were. 

403. How many new cuts were made out of those townlands that the people 
had a right to before on this townland of Carrick ; were there 10 ? — There were 
more, there were about 20 at any rate. 

404. If I understand you rightly, all that the landlord did was simply to mark 
the boundary, and to let any tenant do all the rest ? — Yes. 

405. It was let to them in a state ofliature ? — It was. 

406. And after a time a rent was put upon it ? — Yes. 

407. What was the county cess on this townland of Carrick in the spring of 
1857?— £.3. 11^. 2d. 

408. In the summer of 1857, how much was it? — It was 72?. 25. 7 d. 

400. Did that include the policetax ?— It did not. 

410. Are 
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410. Are the people of this townland of Garrick much reduced in their 
circumstances within the last three years ? — They are. 

411. Did you know their circumstances three years ago? — I did know their 
circumstances three years ago. 

412. And four years ago ? — Four years ago. 

413. Did you know them five and six years ago? — I did. 

414. Were they more badly off' then than they were last year? — They were. 

415. Do you know those people intimately? — I know them from travelling 
through the district. 

416. Were you often in their houses? — Yes, I was. 

417. Did you see what they eat? — I did. 

418. Did you see what kind of clothes they had on? — I did. 

419. And the bedding upon which they slept? — Yes. 

420. Would the same description that you gave of the other places apply to 
the people of this townland ?— Just in the same way. 

421. Are you positive that you saw a number of families in that townland 
endeavouring, to use your own words, to prolong their meals by sea-weed? 
— Yes. 

422. Are their farms now sufficient to support them r — They are not. 

423. Are the strips let to them sufficient ? — No, the strips let to them in the 
top land between the bottom of the mountain and the sea are not enough ; the 
sea sand encroaches upon that land, and it is not enough. 

424. Is it the fact that the sea sand is encroaching yearly on the land at the 
foot of their cuts ? — It is. 

4 2.5. The land goes down to the sea shore?— It goes down to meet the sand. 

426. And the sand is yearly encroaching upon it, is it not? — It goes up on 
that land. 

427. Does the landlord allow for that yearly encroachment ? — Not a halfpenny ; 
I know of my own knowledge that they are not allowed anything for it. 

425. Do you know if much injury is done to the people and to the land by 
the encroaching of the sea sands upon it? — Yes. 

429 And that the landlord allows them nothing for the loss sustained in 
consequence ol this natural invasion? — He does not, and never did. 

430. Lord George Hill is the landlord, is he not ? — He is. 

431. Is their principal food sea- weed and bad watery potatoes in the winter 
and in the spring ?— Yes. 

432. Is it crabs and cockles, and other shell-fish in summer, together with 
Indian meal ? — Iti s. 

433. That is the description of the food of the people ? — That is the descrip- 
tion of the food of the people. 

434. Do you state that the food of the people was a great deal better in former 
years than it was last year?— Yes. 

435- How many meals are the people of this townland able to eat in the day ? 
•—Not more than two scanty meals a day. 

436. Do you know that from themselves? — Yes; and from my own know- 
ledge through the people. 

437. Have you seen them at their meals ? — Yes; it is in the spring of the 
year, when a man is working hard, that he takes perhaps a collation in the 
evening. 

438. Just follow me with these names; has Ned Sweeney a family ? — He has 
a family, and he eats sea-weed. 

439. Hugh Sweeney ? — Hugh Sweeney the same. 

44O; Hugh Magee ?— The same. 

441. John Magee ? — The same, but he is not one of the poorest. 

442. Still he eats sea-weed, does he not? — He does : he has a little more cattle 
than the other people of the town. 

443. Tom Ferry, does he eat sea-weed?— He eats sea-Aveed ; he Avas obliged 
to sell his last cow to pay the taxes. 

444. In former years was that man tolerably well off? — He was very well off 
in former years. 

44.5- You say that Tom Ferry was obliged to sell his last cow to pay the taxes? 
— He Avas. 

44C. And that he is reduced to great indigence novv ? — Yes, he is ; only he is 
uoav supported bya son-in-law that lives on the Marquis of Conyngham’s property 

°- 8 °* e 3 447- Had 
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447. Had that man a number of cattle at one time ? — He had. 

448. Had he the right of pasturage on the mountain ? — Just the. same as the 
others. 

449. Do you know that that man and his family do live on sea-weed as well as 
on other food ? — Yes. 

450. Were they obliged to eat sea- weed : — I know they were obliged to 
eat it. 

451. Brian Magee, do you know him ? — I do. 

452. Do his family use sea- weed? — They do; hut he has not a large family. 
I will not consider him one of the poorest ; he has a little more potatoes than 
some of the rest of the town, from the quantity of land that he held. 

453. But nevertheless you know that his family use sea-weed ? — Yes, to pro- 
long the potatoes ; and if they can they sell part of them to help to pay the 
taxes ; they do so. 

454. There is a man here named Ferigle Gallagher ; do you know that man 
and his family ? — Yes. 

455. Do they use sea-weed, to your knowledge? — Yes. 

456. Condv "Magee, do you know that family ? — Yes. 

457. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that they use it? — Yes. 

458. Magey M‘Gallagher, what do you know about her ? — She is obliged 
to use it too. 

459. Dominick M'Garvey ?— He is obliged to use it. 

. 460. Hugh M'Garvey ? — Yes. 

461. Nancy M‘Fadden? — Yes. 

462. Margaret M‘ Bride ? — Yes. 

463. Shane M c Fadden ? — Yes. 

464. Do you know that they have been obliged to use sea-weed, in order to 
prolong the potatoes t — Yes. 

465. Do you know that any of those people are so badly off that their clothing 
does not serve the purposes of decency? — I do. 

466. Have you seen any of those people ashamed to come out in consequence? 
— I have. 

467. Have you yourself seen that ? — Yes. 

468. Have you seen grown women or young girls, or both, in that condition ? 
—I have seen plenty of grown women that could not come out. 

469. You know, of your own knowledge, that there are women who could 
not come out in consequence of not having sufficient clothing to appear before 
the eye of men? — I do. 

470. Are you positive as to that? — I am. 

471. Do you know any other persons in that townland : — I know every one 
in the townland. 

472. Is the description you have given of the people that I have named a 
description that would apply to the rest? — Yes. 

473. Will you tell the Committee something about the bedding of the people 
who have been mentioned V — The bedding is just as I have described it in the 
former townlands. 

474. Without exaggeration, would it be scarcely a decent bed for a gentle- 
man’s dog ? — It would not. 

475. Do you say that positively? — Yes ; there are not three houses in all the 
Carricks that could accommodate a stranger with a good bed ; there are no 
feather beds in it at all ; the general beds are just composed of those pieces of 
sticks and filled up with straw and what we call bent or rough grass. 

476. Do you know the townland of Meenaduff: — I do. 

477. That comprises Meenadreen, Magheralosk, and Meenaduff ? —It does. 

478. How many families are there on that townland ? — There are 35 
families. 

479. How many cows’ grass? — Fifty-four. 

480. What was the old rent? — The old rent of Meenaduff was 11 5. 3 d.\ of 
Magheralosk it was from that to 13 5. 6 c/.-, and the new rent of Meenaduff is 
it. 2 s. 6 d: 

481. The old rent of the cows’ grass was from 11 5. 3 cl. to 13 5. 6 d. : Yes. 

482. The new rent is how much?--£. 1.2 s. 6 cl. ; Magheralosk is 1 /. 5 s. 

483. The rent is raised from 11 5. 3 cl. to 13 s. 6 d., the old rent, to 1/. 2s. 6 d. 
up to 1 l. 5 s-, the new rent? — Yes. 

484. The 
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4S4. The new rent ranges from 1/. 2s. 6d. to ll. 5s.? — Yes; there are 18 cows’ 
grasses, rented at 1 1. 2 s. 6 d., and 36 at 1 1. 5 s. 

485. That now charged 1 1. 2 s. 6 d. was 11 s. 3 d. according to the old rent ? — 
Yes. 

486. Therefore the rent is doubled? — It is. 

487. Was the pasturage taken away from those people ? — They had the com- 
monage of the mountains the same as the rest, and that has been taken from 
them. 

488. Has the number of head of cattle been much reduced on thattownland ? 
It has been. 

489. What was the number of horses that the}' had on that townland some 
time since P — There was hardly a tenant on that townland that had not a horse 
of his own, and now there are only five or six horses in the whole of that town- 
land. 

490. How many tenants were there ; — Thirty-five. 

491. And almost every tenant, you say, had a horse? — Yes. 

492. Would I be right in saying that there were 35 horses in that townland ? 
— I believe you would ; almost every tenant had a horse. 

493. Do you know that of your own knowledge? — I do. 

494. How many are there now ? — Only five. 

495. Do you know that from your own personal inspection ? — I know those 
that have them, and those that have not them. 

496. How do you account for the reduction in the number of horses ; what 
is the cause of it r — The cause of it is poverty ; the people being brought down 
-by the loss of the mountain, by the rent, and by the taxation, and by their being 
placed upon smaller strips of land. 

497. They are the same causes as have influenced the people in the other 
townlands, are they not? — Yes. 

49S. Taking away the mountain pasture, taking away the bog land, and 
doubling the rent of what is left: — Yes; but as to this townland, I could not 
say that they lost any mountains, but they had the commonage of the mountains 
in the district as well as the rest of the tenants. 

499; Are the people of this district in a good condition or in a very bad con- 
dition ? — The general part of them are in a poor condition. 

500. Are they in a bad condition as to clothing and bedding and food ? — Yes. 

50 ». Are they much worse off than they ever were before ? — They are much 
worse off now than they ever were before. 

502. Is the rest of their stock reduced in proportion to the reduction in their 
horses ? — Yes. 

503. Have their cattle and sheep been reduced in the same way ? — Yes; they 
have been reduced in the same way. 

504. If necessary, you could give the names of the people and also their cir- 
cumstances, could you not?— I could. 

505. Is that last townland which has been mentioned on Lord George Hill’s 
property ? — It is. 

,506. Do you know the townland of Magheragallen ? — I do. 

507. Is that on Lord George Hill’s estate? — It is. 

508. Are the people in that townland comfortable? — They are not. 

509. Would you say that they are affluent? — I would not. 

.510. Would you positively assert that they are not? — I would positively assert 
that they are not. 

5 1 1 - Are they miserably poor? — They are miserably poor, as poor as can be, 
which is no wonder when they they are paying such taxes for what they are not 
guilty of. 

512. Did they lose their mountain grazing? — They did; they lost the privi- 
lege of the mountain grazing on Cronahultagh. 

513. How many families are there in this townland of Magheragallen ? — That 
includes the townland of Magheragallen and Cotteen. 

514. How many cows’ grass were there formerly in that townland ? — Forty-one. 

515. How many families were there?— Twenty-two. 

516. What was the old rent ? — The old rent was 10 5. 

517. Was that rent raised ? — It was raised to 16 5. 

518. Then the rent was raised in the whole from 20 l. 10 5. to 32 1 . 16 s., was 
notit? — I believe so. 

0-8o. B4 519. What 
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519. What was the county cess in the spring of 1857 ? — The spring cess of 
1857 was 1 1 . Is. 3 d. in that town land,- and the summer cess of the same town- 
land was 26 /. 5 s. 3 d. 

520. Do you attribute the misery that you have described as much to the 
taking away of the mountain grazing and to the raising of the rent as to the 
increase in the taxation ? — I do. 

521. Before the taxation was put upon them, were they made poor by the 
increase of the rent and by the taking away of the mountain ? — They were. 

522. Do you know the” people of this district well ? — I do. 

523. Were you often amongst them ?^-Ye s ; I know every one that lives in it 
at present. 

524. Have you been to their houses frequently ? — I have. 

525. Will you describe to the Committee what is their principal food ? — Their 
principal food is the same as the food used by the people in the other townlamls ; 
that is to say, they eat potatoes and this sea-weed in the spring and the winter, 
and in the summer they use crabs, cockles, dulse, and Indian meal. 

526. Is there scarcely any family in that towniand that was not obliged to use 
sea-weed ? — I do not think that there are more than two or three families in the 
town that were not obliged to use it. 

527. As a general rule, they were obliged to use it ? — They were. 

528. Do you state that of your own knowledge ? — Yes, I can state that of my 
own knowledge. 

529. Was it eaten, to use your own phrase, to prolong their potatoes ? — Yes, 
it was. 

530. Would they have had enough of food to satisfy the cravings of hunger 
without making use of the sea-weed ? — They would not. 

531. Do you known the towniand of Dore? — I do. 

532. Is that on Lord George Hill’s estate?— It is. 

533 - Does it comprise Upper, Middle, and Lower Dore ? — It does. 

534. Had the Dore people commonage for their cattle near Tor? — They 
had. 

535. Have they it now ? — The}' have not. 

536. How many cows’ grass was there in that district? — There are 32 cows’ 
grass in each ; that is 96 . 

537 Was the rent raised ? — The rent was raised. 

538. From what? — In Lower and Middle Dore it was raised from 16 -s. to 
1 l. 4 s. 

539. What was it raised in the other district? — It was raised in Upper Dore 
from 17 s. to 1 Z. 6 s. 

540. It would seem that the rent was raised from 78 /. 18 s. to 118 /. 8 s. ? — It 
was raised from 78 /. 18 s. to 118 /. 8 s. 

541. What was the county cess in the spring of 1857 ? — The county cess of 
1857 was 4 /. 17 s. 4 d. 

542. What was it in the summer : — £. 120. 12. 4 . 

543. Is their stock very much reduced, or increased ? — Very much reduced. 

544. Had they many head of cattle formerly ? — They had a great deal more 
than they have now. 

545. Have they half the number now that they had three years ago ? — They 
have not. 

546. Do you know anything of the number? — I could not tell the number. 

.547. Are their sheep very much reduced? — They are greatly reduced compared 

to what they were. 

548. Are they reduced to one-fourth ? — -They are reduced certainly to one- 
fourth. 

549. Are they reduced from 390 down to 80 ?— They are; I believe that to 
be the fact. 

550. From your own observation, you think that they are reduced to one- 
fourth? — Yes, compared to what they had. 

5.51. And you think that they have lost three-fourths ? — Yes. 

5, <52. Do you know Peggy Gallagher? — I do. 

553. How many has she in family ? — I believe there are six or seven in her 
family. 

554. Is her husband alive? — No, he is not. 

555. What was the cause of his death 1 — He went out along with the police 
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tolook for IhoseScoteh sheep that the people were obliged to be paying for 
and lie died on his way before he came home. ' ° 

556. Did the police compel him to go out with them, or did he go willingly to 
assist them to recover the sheep?— I believe the head constable, Young called 
upon him to go out. 6 

557- Do you know that of your own knowledge 1—1 know that he was with 
them ; I saw him when he left with the police, and they told me what they were 
going to do, and he did go with them. 

558- Is he alive now ? — No, he died on that journey. 

559. Was that man in good circumstances, or was he poor ? — He was poor 
enough, but he had been better off than what he was then. 

560. Was he well fed .- — He was well enough fed with potatoes at the time 
that he was out. 


56 1 . What was the name of the man ? — Nogher Gallagher. 

562. Had the people of that townland many cows before ? — They had; but 
they have not now. 

563. They have been reduced to great poverty, have they not? — They have. 

564. Do you say that the same description that you have given of the other 
townlands applies to the food, and the bedding, and clothing of these people ? — 


565. Do you know the townland of Stranacorcragh ?— Yes. 

566. On whose land is that ?— On Lord George Hill’s. 

567. H°w many cows’ grass are there in that townland ? — Thirty-two. 

568. nas the rent raised upon them? — It was raised from 15s. to 1 1 . 2s. 6d. 
509. Had the people of this townland the right to send their cattle upon the 

mountain r— 1 hey have the right to send their cattle upon the mountain of 
btrakeenagh. 

570. What was the county cess in the spring of 1857 ?— £.1. lis. 6d. ; and 
the summer cess was 39/. 2s. 6d., exclusive of the police tax. 

571. Those people lost their grazing, did they not? — Yes. 

572. And their rent was increased from 15s. to 1 /. 2s. 6d. ? — Yes. 

573 - -And then, to make their circumstances better, the tax was put upon 
them ? — Yes. r 


574. Could you, if necessary, go through the names of the people in this 
townland, and state their circumstances, as you have done with regard to the 
other townlands ? — Yes. 

575. Does the description that you have given to the other townlands apply 

to this townland ?— Yes. * 

576. Have you seen the people of this townland obliged to use sea-weed as an 
article of food ? — I have. 

57 7* To prolong the potatoes ? — Yes. 

578. Have you seen them use it several times? — Yes; but I have not seen it 
so often as the people more convenient to me. 

579. Have you seen the majority of them eat it ? — I have. 

580. Is their bedding anything better than straw, with a quilt over it? — It is- 
not ; there are a few' houses in the townland better off than the rest, hut the 
greater number of them are in that state. 

581. With regard to the clothing of those people, do you know any case in this 
townland where the day clothes were not sufficient to cover the person with 
decency ?— I do. 

582. Have you seen cases yourself? — I have. 

583. Have you seen any cases where the women were ashamed to go out of the 
door of their houses ? — I have. 

584. Do you know if that was from feelings of modesty and delicacy ? — It 
was, certainly. 

585. In fact, they did shrink from the eye of men ? — They did. 

586. They were ashamed, were they not, to be seen by men ? — They were 
ashamed to be.seen by any strange men. 

587. That is to say, their persons were indecently exposed because of the 
wretchedness of their clothes? — Yes. 

588. Is that the description that you give to the Committee ? — That is the 
description which I give to the Committee. 

589. Whose property was that on ? — Lord George Hill’s. 

590. Do you know the townland of Meenanillar? — I do. 

°-8°. C 591. Is 
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591. Is that on Lord George Hill’s estate? — It is. 

592. Was the rent raised there ? — Yes, the rent was raised there. 

593. Can you tell the Committee what the rent was raised on that townland ? 
— I believe it was raised from 15 5. to 30 s. ; but! am not certain. 

594. Was the total rent at Meenanillar, as well as you can learn, raised 
from 8 /. 19 5 . to 20 l. 10 5. ? — 1 believe it was. 

595. It was very much raised, was it not ? — It was. 

596. What was the county cess in the spring of 1857 ? — Fourteen shillings and 
eleven pence. 

597. What was it in the summer 18. 9s. 4c?., exclusive of the police 
rates. 

598. What is the condition of the people of this townland? — Their condition 
is very poor, the same as the other townlands, with the exception of one or two 
people. 

599. Were there any new cuts made out of land that was formerly enjoyed by 
those people? — There were plenty. 

600. Can you say how many there were in that townland? — I think there 
were 11 or 12 cuts made. 

fioi . Had those people mountain grazing ? — They had. 

602. Of what mountain ?— They had the mountain belonging to the town- 
land of Meenanillar. 

603. Does your description of the others apply also to the food, the day cloth- 
ing, and the bedding of this townland ? — Yes, in the same way. 

604. With regard to their food, what should you say? — Their food is just in 
the same manner as the rest. 

605. Do you know the townland of Lunniajgh ? — 1 do. 

606. Is that on Lord George Hill’s estate? — It is. 

607. How many families are there in that townland ? — Thirty-one families. 

608. How many cows’ grass ? — Thirty-nine. 

609. What was the former rent? — Twelve shillings. 

6jo. What is the present rent ? — £. 1 . 

611. The total rent has been raised, has it not, from 23 ?. 85. to 39 /.? — 
It has. 

612. What was the connty cess in the spring of 1857 ? — £. 1 . 12 s. Ad., and in 
the summer it was 40 /. Os. 5 d. 

613. Was the privilege of mountain grazing taken away from those people ? 

It was. 

614. Was that at the time that their rent was increased from 12s. to 1 /. i 

615. Were the top lands, that is, the bog lands, taken away from them r— 

They were taken away. , 

616. Were they divided into new cuts for new tenants They are. 

617. Are they very wide?— They are not very wide. 

618. Are they as wide as the length of this room? About that. 

619. Are they much more? — No, they are not. 

620. What is the charge for them?— The tenants themselves were telling me 
that it was 305 ., and I know one of them that is charged 2 /. 

.621. How long have the new tenants had those cuts?— It was about two 

years ago. . 

622. Do you say that they are now charged a rent for those cuts r— 1 did not 
say that they paid anything for them as yet, but that they are to pay it. 

623. When are they to pay it ?— When the landlord likes. 

624. No rent has been paid yet?— No; there is one spot occupied by a former 
tenant that was made into small patches, averaging four or five perches from 
that to 20 perches, and they were charged 2/. for this piece, because they had it 
in occupation before ; they pay that for the new rent altogether. 

625. In case a new tenant is given one of those cuts, does 'he get anything 

to help him build the house or cultivate the land ?— No ; it is in a wild state, 
just as it was cut. . - 

626. Have you been amongst the people of this district ?— 1 have. 

627. In what state are they ?— They are in a bad state, just as 1 have ex- 

plained as to the rest. ^ , 

628. Are they poorer than they were three years ago r — Very rauC £^ or ^ as 
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629. Was their clothing three years ago any way comfortable 2 — It was 
decenter than what it is now. 

630. However poor it was, was it sufficient to cover them ? — It was. 

631. You are positive of that ? — I am positive of it. 

632. Was it sufficient three years ago, for the purposes of decency, to hide the 
person ? — It was. 

633. Was it so last year ? — It was not. 

634 Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — I do. 

635. Did' you see any women whose clothing was such as was not fit for the 
purposes of decency and modesty? — I did. 

636. Were they ashamed to come out, or could the decently come out?— 
They could not come out decently. 

637. Could they exhibit themselves before strangers? — They could not- not 

with decency. ’ 

638. Do you know Sheskinbeg i — I do. 

639 On whose estate is it ? — Lord George Hill’s. 

640. Was the rent raised upon that townland ?— It was. 

641. Was it double what it was before?— It was just about doubled. 

642. Was it raised from 5 l. os. 7 hd. to 10/. 11 5. 3d. ? — Yes. 

643. Was the mountain grazing taken away from the people?— It was - the 
same mountains that were, taken from the rest. 

644. What was the cess in the spring of 1857 ?— Eleven shilling's and two- 
pence. 0 

645. What was it in the summer of 1857 ?-£.i 3 18 s. Id., exclusive of the 
police-tax. 

646. You state that those people lost the privilege of mountain grazing ?— 
lost it ^ ° St the I,r ' VlIe = e of monn,ain g raz ing. as the rest of the country 

64;. The rent of the land that remained in their hands was doubled was it 
not ? — It was. ’ 

648. Is their stock as abundant as it was ? — It is not. 

649- Is it much decreased ?— They have not the stock at all that they had. 

650. That is from your own knowledge ?— That is from my own knowledge • 
not merely from reports given to me, I having been so long throuo-h them. & ’ 
051. Gould you go through the names of the people of this townland i you 
did the others, and tell the Committee what their circumstances were?— I 
could. 

652. I ask you does your description of the food, clothing, and the beddino- 

apply to this townland as well as to other townlands ?— It does: iust in the 
same way. J 

653. Do you know the townland of Arduns? — I do. 

654. On -whose property is that — Lord George Hill’s. 

655. To Avhom was the rent paid formerly?— It was paid formerly to the 

people of Gold Island. J 

belmve Wh ** *" wn * formerI y ?— Is- 8 d. was the cowls grass, I 

657. Was the entire rent something about aim s. ? — I do not think it was 
21.11s.; I do not believe that it was more than 114.; but it was 48 cows’ 
grass at 1 s. 8 d. 

658. Was the gross amount about 2 l. 11 s. ?— It was about 2 /. 11 5. 

659. Did Lord George Hill take this land ?— He did ; he has it in his own 
possession ; he made a park of it. 

660. Did he continue to give it at the same rent, or did he increase the rent ? 
— He increased the rent upon this to 5 s. the cow’s grass. 

661. Did he increase it from 2 1 . 11 s. to 7 L 10 s. ? He did. 

662. What was the cess in the spring of 1857 ?— Eleven shillings and a penny 
was the spring cess, and 13 1 . II * l d. was the summer cess. 

663. Do you know Stramaekilmartin ? — Yes. 

664. Whose estate is that on ? — Lord George Hill’s. 

665. How- many cows’ grass are there in that townland? — Twelve cows’ 
grass. 

666. What was the old rent? — The old rent was 12 s. 

667. What was the gross amount, was it 7 /. 4 s. ? — Yes. 

668 . What was it raised to ? — From 7 /. to 1 5 l. 

o 8 °- c 2 669. It 
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669. It was raised from 12 s. to 1 1 . 5 s., was it not ? — It was. 

670. What was the cess in the spring of 1857 ? — Eight shillings. 

671. What was it in the summer of 1857 ? — £. 9 . 17 s. 6 d. 

672. Did the people of this townland lose the mountain grazing? — -The people 
of this townland lost the mountain grazing the same as the rest. 

673. Are their circumstances much reduced ? — They are. 

674. Are they very much reduced? — Very much reduced, except two or three 
in that townland. 

675. Are the generality of them very poor ? — They are generally very poor. 

676. Could you name them all if necessary ? — I could. 

677. Do you know Innishirrer ? — I do. 

678. What was the former rent? — There were 18 cows’ grass, and the former 
rent of it was 11 s. 

679. What was it raised to? — To lZ. 5 s. 

680. Are the people well off there? — They are very poor. 

681. Are they obliged to eat sea- weed ? — They are, to prolong the potatoes. 

682. Are their beds good or bad ? — Very bad. 

683. Are the women well clothed? — They are not. 

684. Do you know of any one case where their persons are exposed, for want 
of sufficient day covering? — I do. 

685. Is it not sufficient for the purposes of decency ? — No. 

686. Are the people worse off, for the last two years, than you ever knew 
them to be before ? — They are poorer. 

687. How long have you known the people of this district? — Twenty years 
and more. 

688. Did you ever know those people to have been so badly off as for the last 
two years? — I never did. 

689. That is from your own personal observation? — That is from my own 

personal knowledge and observation. _ . 

690. Are the people laborious and industrious? — They are an industrious 
people, if they have the means to live. 

691. Used they to knit stockings ? — Yes ; but they have lost their sheep. 

692. They have lost the wool in consequence of the mountain commons being 
taken away from them ? — They' have. 

693. That source of industry is done away with? — Yes; the greater part of 
it is done away with. 

694. At one time the people had plenty of wool to knit stockings, and to make 
flannels? — Yes, they had. 

695. Therefore, when they had the materials for making flannel, of course 
they could be more comfortably clothed than they are now ? Yes. 

696. They used to sell those articles, did they not, which they manufactured 3 
— They used to bring them out of the place to different places. 

697. When the mountain grazing was taken away, they were obliged to buy 
wool, were they not ? — They were. 

698. And of course they could not make the same profit on the stockings? — 
No, they could not. 

699. Is there much of that kind of industry going on there now? — Not as 
much as there was going on when they had the sheep and the wool and the 
mountain pasturage; the women were all working at it then, but they are not 
working at it now ; they have not the wool nor the sheep. 

700. Did Lord George Hill establish a store for the sale of general goods at a 
place called Bunbeg ? — He did. 

701. Is that in the district of Gweedore r — It is. 

702. How long since was that? — It is between, I suppose, 15 and 20 years 
ago. 

703. He also established a bakery, did he not?— He did. 

704. Was Lord George Hill for free-trade ?— I believe not. 

705. Would he allow any rivalry there ?— He would not allow any second 
bakery in that part of the country. 

706. Would he not allow any of his tenantry to compete with him ?— He would 
not. 

707. Was there any instance in which opposition was attempted ?— There 

708. Was that attempted by a man named Craig ?— Yes ; Dennis Craig ; I 

' r know 
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know that he set a room of his to one man who had a cloth shop and who was 
coming to live there at a place called Derrybeg, and he was obliged to leave it 
again ; the tenant was threatened to be ejected, and he was served with a notice 
to quit. 

709. Was that in consequence of his interference with any other person ? — It 
was, I believe, in consequence of its interfering with the shop at Bunbeg. 

710. Was there any other reason? — I could not say. 

711. Do you know a woman named Margaret Sweeney ? — I do. 

712. Was she about to set up a Bakery ? — She was ; she had a baker for some 
time, but he was obliged to go away ; a baker came to live with her and he built 
an oven in the house. 

713. Was she setting up a bakery ? — She was; she was to receive so much 
from him while he remained with her, for the use of the house and the bakery ; 
she was also served with a notice, and was threatened to be ejected if she did not 
send away that baker, because he was in opposition to the Scotchman ; that is 
what I believe. 

714. What Scotchman? — The baker that was brought there by Lord George 
Hill to that estate. 

7 1 5. Were you bailiff at that time ? — I was. 

716. Were you sent to tell that woman anything? — I was sent to her, and told 
her to send away that man, and I served her with a notice to quit. 

717. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What reason did you give her? — I knew the reason, 
because she had a bakery and a baker in the house. 

718. Lord Naas.] What reason did you give her ? — For letting in that man, 
and having a bakery in the house. 

719. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. J Was it for taking in lodgers ? — The reason 
was that this man came to sell and bake bread in opposition to Mason, the 
Scotchman. 

720. Mr. Maguire.] What was the purport of your instructions; what did 
you go to tell the woman, and what did you tell her? — I told her to send that 
baker out of the house or she would be ejected. 

721. Why was that? — Because she gave him the liberty of coming in and 
baking in the country, because there was another baker in the country before. 

722. Did you tell her that? — I did not tell her so; I told her she would be 
sent out if she did not send away the baker. 

723. Why should she send away the baker? — Because if she would not send 
him away she would be put out of her house and land- 

724. Why was that ; was it because he would bake bread ? — Because he would 
bake bread in opposition to Lord George Hill’s baker, 

725. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Who told you that? — I knew it myself; I knew 
the errand that I was sent for. 

726. Chairman.] Would that man have been sent out if he were merely a 
lodger and not a baker ? — He would not. 

727. Would the woman of the house be in any way interfered with if that 
man were an ordinary lodger, and not a person who came there to start an op- 
position ? — He would not, if he were a lodger only, but it was because he was 
a baker ; that was the reason. 

728. Can you tell the Committee what is the rate of wages paid to a labour- 
ing man on Lord George Hill’s property, on the townlands of which we have 
been speaking ? — Ten-pence in the summer and eight-pence in the winter. 

729. Is that by taskwork or by day work, or how are they employed? — Ten- 
pence, is by day work. 

730. Is there any employment in the district at 1 s., or 1 s. 6 d., or 2 s. ? — 
Only at the time of turf cutting. 

731. That is the turf harvest, is it not? — Yes, that is the turf harvest; the 
present season of the year. 

732. How long does that last ? — It will last about a fortnight. 

733 . What is the average rate of wages for the last year in that district ? — 
Ten-pence in the summer and eight-pence in the winter. 

734. Unless in the turf season, is it ever more than a shilling ? — It is not. 

735. Are you positive of that ? — I am positive that it is never more than a 
shilling, and a shilling is not given unless in the harvest season of the year. 

736. What is the rate of wages in the ordinary harvest season ? — Just the 
same, 10 d. to 1 s. 

0.80. c 3 737. Is 
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737- Is it ever 2 .y. ? — No, it is not. 

738- Do you say that the average rate of wages is only 10 d. in summer, 
8 d. in winter, 2 s. a day for a fortnight in the time of turf cutting, and 1 s. in 
the ordinary harvest ? — No, they do not get 2 s. in the turf season ; they only 
get about I s. 6 d. 

739. Is that the highest rate ever paid to a labouring man in that district ? — 
That is the highest rate. 

740. And is that only paid for a fortnight in the year? — That is all. 

741. In the ordinary harvest, are they not paid more than 1 s. ? — They are 
not. 

742. In winter, you say that they do not get more than 8 d., and 10 d. in 
summer ? — Y es, it is so. 

743. So that there is no such thing as a labouring man earning 2 s. a day in 
that district ? — No. 

744. Do they get food in winter with that 8 d. ? — They do not. 

745. Do they get any allowance whatever with the 8 d. ? — Nothing but the 
8 d. itself in the winter, and 10 d. in the summer ; in harvest they get from 10 d. 
to 1 s . ; and they generally get something to eat in harvest. 

746. How long does the harvest last ? — About a week or a fortnight ; and the 
turf cutting lasts a fortnight. 

747 • That is a month out of the entire year in which they get anything beyond 
their wages? — Yes. 

748. Do you say that from your own knowledge of the district? — I do ; I 
know the men to be only getting \0d. in summer, and 8 d. in winter. 

749. Do Lord George Hill’s agriculturists set task-work to the people ; perch- 
work ? — They do. 

750. At how much a perch ? — Sixpence a perch. 

75 1 . For digging how many yards ? — Seven yards square. 

752. What time would it take a good labourer to dig one perch of this. land ? 
— I have known a labourer not to dig a perch of it in a day ; if a man was to 
exert himself well, a perch would give him enough work in a day. 

753- What is the payment for that ? — Sixpence. 

754. Are you positive of that? — I am positive of it ; I have known them to 
be delving at 6d. 

755- Have you known it to be lower?— Not on that land. 

75b. You say that it will take a strong hard-workiug man to do that 6 d. job 
in a day ? — It would take a strong hard-working man a day. 

757. Could he do two of them in a day ? — In some places he could, but not 

in the places where they were getting employment under Lord George’s land 
steward. , 

758. Could they do two of those perches that you speak of under Lord George 
Hill’s land steward ?— They could not. 

759. At any rate, a man could not do four in a day? — No. 

760. He could not earn 2 s. a day? —No, nor he could not earn is. in a day. 

761. In consequence of thesmaliness of the wages of the labouring men, what 
do the wives of the labouring men do? — The wives used to be knitting stockings 
before now, and to be endeavouring to support themselves in that way ; but since 
they have lost their sheep, they have lost also that employment, and there is no 
employment in the country. 

762. What are they obliged to do? — I think they would die of hunger only 
for the means that are got up for relieving them. 

763. Did they go about begging? — Some of them did. 

764. Are they very fond of going into the workhouse? — They are. not very 
fond of it ; some of them would go in if they were let. 

765. Do any of them apply for relief? — Some of them applied, and were sent 
back again. 

766. Why were they sent back again ; do you know any of them? — I knew a 
man that was sent back from the poor-house, who is now dead ; his name was 
Paddy Doohan. 

767. Where did he live ? — In the townland called Meenahcunge. 

768. When was he refused ? — Some years, ago. 

769. Was there a good potato harvest last year? — No, there was not; there 
was a great failure of the potato crop last year, aud after they were harvested in 
the pits the greater part of them rotted in the pits. 

770., Were 
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770. Were the rents paid last year punctually ? — I cannot say that. 

771. Do you know anything about the manner in which Lord George Hill 
collected the rents; did he do it later or earlier than usual? — They began a 
month earlier than usual last season. 

772. When were they collected? — They commenced about the 4th of No- 
vember. 

773. Were the rents collected in the ordinary way; were they collected 
through the bailiff, or had the head-constable anything to do with it ? — I believe 
he assisted the agent the whole time. 

774. Do you say that the rents were collected a month earlier than in former 
years?— I do say that they were collected a month earlier than they were in 
former years. 

775. Are you positive of that? — I am positive of it. 

776. Do you say that the misery of the people of those districts was princi- 
pally owing to the taking away of the mountain pasturage ? — I do. 

777. Was it also owing to the taking away of the top lands? — Yes. 

778. And was it also owing to the increase of the rents ? — Yes. 

779. And lastly, to the burden of the sheep tax and the police tax?— Yes ; I 
dp say that they are the principal reasons for their povertv. 

780. Do you say this, that you have given an accurate and true description, 
from your own knowledge, of the state of the people, of the reduction in their 
cattle, their mi-erable clothing, bedding, and food; have you given an unex- 
aggerated statement of the case to the Committee ? — I have” given as accurate a 
statement as I possibly could. 

781. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Do yon know a person named Daniel 
M‘ Bride?— I do. 

7S2. Is he a man that you would trust, whose word you would believe ; is he 
a man likely to tell the truth?— I do not know whether I would depend upon 
him telling the truth or not. 

783- If you were told that Daniel M‘Bride, who lives among the people, said 
that he did not know that any family of tiie^neighbourhood was living on sea-weed, 
would you suppose that he had any reason to tell an untruth upon the subject ? 
—I would not believe him. 

784. With regard to this sea-weed, did you ever know any person, not a poor 
person, eat this sea-weed. Supposing that 1 were to go down to the Gweedore 
Hotel, would I have the sea-weed given to me ? — 1 do not think you would 
eat it. 

785. What sort of sea- weed is it? — It is what I call wrack, that grows on the 
rocks, that is used for manuring land, and the top of it is eaten by the people. 

786. Have you never known anybody eat it that was not compelled to eat it, 
because in the West of England it is very much eaten by gentlemen ? — People 
might use it that were not compelled to use it, for the want of proper kitchen. 

787. What did you call it? — Dolamaun. 

788. Is it ever sold in the streets of Waterford and other towns of Ireland as a 
delicacy ? — I think not ; I never knew it to be sold anywhere. 

789. You have known Gweedore, you say, for 20 years ? — I have. 

790. You state that the rents have been so much raised, that the cow’s grass 
has been raised to 1 1 . ; is it not true, that in 1839 the rent of a cow’s grass was 
rather over than under 1 l. before Lord George Hill came there ? — No, it never 
was 1 l. 

791. I have a list here, by which it appears that 8/. 3 s. 4 d. was paid for 
eight cows’ grass (some were more and some were less, but the whole eight 
fetched 8 l. 3 s. 4 d.), in 1839, before Lord George Hill went to the place ? — At 
what place was that ? 

792. At Gweedore ?— That is not true. 

793. Did you ever hear of a petition that was sent to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland by one Patrick M'Kye, 20 years ago, in 1837, which was published in 
the newspapers at the time, and caused great inquiry in this House ? — He might 
have done so. 

794- Here is a sentence out of it: “None of their, either married or unmar- 
ried, women can afford more than one shift, and the fewest number cannot afford 
any ; and more than one half of both men and women cannot afford shoes to their 
feet, nor can many of them afford a second bed, but whole families of sons and 

°*8o. c 4 daughters 
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daughters of mature age indiscriminately lying together with their parents ; and 
all in the bare buff.” Was that the state of things 20 years ago? — It was not. 

795 - What I have read to you is from a petition which was presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at the time from an inhabitant of Gweedore ? —I do 
not mind myself anything about it ; I never heard of that petition. 

796. You state that the knitting has very much decreased? — It has. 

797. You were bailiff to Lord George Hill till very recently ; do you know 
that Mr. Robinson last year paid between 500 l. and 600 l. for knitted socks, 
hosiery, and those sort of things, the produce of the labour of the women of this- 
district ? — He was buying stockings. 

798. Do you think it likely that he bought that amount, because that is a very 
large amount for stockings ; and you stated that they were quite deprived of their 
knitting ? — So they were. 

799. Where did they get wool to knit all this? — They get the wool out in 
other places. 

800. You merely mean to say that they do not now knit their own wool . 
This is so ; but some of them are not able to buy any wool at all. 

801. Were there ever any more beds in the district than there are now ? 
There were. 

802. Twenty years ago were there ? — When I mind there were better beds- 

^To^We will take 10 years back. Y r ou recollect the famine in 1847 and 
1848 ; supposing there were such a failure of potatoes in this year, 1858 , do you 
suppose that the condition of the people would be better this year than it was in 
1848; would they be better prepared to meet it? — I cannot understand that 

question. . 

804. You recollect the famine of 1848 ; supposing a failure of potatoes were 
to happen this autumn, would the people be better ofi now than they were then r 
— They were far better off then than they would be now. 

805. Your opinion is, that they would die of starvation ?— They will, if the 
times do not mend ; unless they are relieved in some way or other it is impos- 
sible for them to live there. 

806. Have they more corn than they had in 1848 ? — No, they have not. 

807. You are quite sure, notwithstanding this petition which I hold in my 
hand from a person residing in the country, that they are worse off now than 
they were 20 years ago, before Lord George Hill bought the property ?— They 
are worse off these two last years than they were since I mind. 

808. You were bailiff therefor 17 years, you say ?— 1 did not say that. I 

was not a bailiff for 17 years, but I was helping to collect the county cess with 
my father, 17 years. ... 

809. That gave you a great knowledge of the habits of the people t 

810. I want to know whether the district has gone back or not during the last 
17 years, is it worse than when you knew it first ^ — It is worse than it was 17 
years ago ; because they had the mountains then, and they had housefuls of 
sheep that they have not now, and they had horses too, but the whole of that 
is taken from them. 

810*. This Patrick M'Kye’s petition, is a petition of a poor man sent up to 
Dublin to obtain relief from the Lord Lieutenant ? — It may be so. 

811. Mr. Maguire.'] Would you read the title of that pamphlet ( handing the 

same to the Witness) ? — “ Facts from Gweedore, compiled from Notes by Lord 
George Hill.” . , „ TT .„ 

812. Mr. P. Wylceham Martin .] This petition is not from Lord George Hill, 

but it is a petition sent to the Lord Lieutenant of the day, in which the peti- 
tioner says that in Gweedore, among 4,000 people at that time, there was 
only one plough, 16 harrows, eight saddles, 11 bridles, 20 shovels, 32 rakes, 
seven table-forks, 93 chairs, 243 stools, 10 iron grapes, no swine, hogs, or pigs, 
27 geese, three turkeys, two feather-beds, eight chaff-beds, two stables, six cow- 
houses, one National school, no other school, one priest, no bonnet, no clock, no 
fruit trees, no turnips, no parsnips, no carrots, no clover, or any other garden 
vegetables but potatoes and cabbage ; and here is a description of the beds. 
“ Their beds are straw, green or dried rushes, or mountain-bent ; their bed 
clothes are either coarse sheets or no sheets, and ragged filthy blankets : If 

that 
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that is a true account of the state of things 17 years ago, I want to know how 
it is made worse now ? — I know that about 17 years ago they were better oft' 
than they are now, because they had the use of their own eggs and milk, and 
potatoes were cheap, but they have neither of those things now. 

813. Then, Lord George Hill’s coming there has done harm to the district 
rather than good, if he has made the state of things worse than it was before?— 
He has. 

814. Mr. Serjeant Decisy .] How long were you in Lord George Hill’s employ- 
ment as bailiff ? — I cannot say; I suppose about seven or eight years I was 
bailiff lor him ; not more. I was four years under him as overseer over the men. 

815. Was that before you were bailiff ? — Yes. 

Sib. You were bailiff' in 1854 , were you not, when this change took place, 
the taking away of the mountain and the raising of the rents ? — I°was. 

817. What was the cause of the raising of the rents at the same time as the 
grazing \cas taken away? — I cannot say the cause. 

818. Did the tenants get anything for the increased rent? — They did not. 

819. Did they get nothing additional after 1854 as compensation for the rise 
of the rent, and the taking away of the grazing ?— They got no compensation. 

S20. Were the lents made so high by reason of taking away the <rrazin°' and 
raising them at the same time ?— They were higher than the land could bear. 

821. W ere they too high in your opinion, as a man well acquainted with the 
district ? — They were. 

822. Did you collect them for Lord George Hill up to 1857 ?— I did. 

823. Were they paid to you by the people ? — They were. 

824. Had you to distrain any of them ? — I had. 

S25. About how many were there in those three years, between 1854 and 1857 ? 
— I used to give them more time than they are getting now . 

826. How many had you to distrain upon?— At that time I had not much to 
distrain ; I do not think I distrained a dozen cattle in the whole estate. 

827. Was that between 1854 and 1857 ? — Yes. 

828. Did you sell any of those cattle that you distrained ?— I did not sell 
them. 

829. Were they, in point of fact, sold by anybody ?— No, they were not. 

830. They were got back by the people, were they not? — They were in my 

time. J 

831. Do you know of any considerable decrease in the quantity of stock owned 
by the people between 1854 and the summer of 1857 , when that law was made? 
— There was certainly a decrease made in that time. 

832. Did you know of any considerable change for the worse that took place 
in the food of the people of Gweedore between 1854 and the summer of 1857 > 
— Yes, I did, certainly. 

833. Before 1854 , or in 1854 , did you know many families used that sea-weed ? 
— I know that some of them used it, but very little. 

834. You have gone through about 12 townlands to da)', have you not? 

I have. 

835. Can you tell the Committee now how many families upon those 12 
townlands were in the habitofusing sea-weed in 1854 r— I could not name them. 

83b. When did you first observe the great change that took place in the food 
of the people ? — I observed it last year very much. 

837. That was after the levy of the county cess of 1857 , was it not? — Yes. 

838. Was it then for the first time that you observed a considerable change ? — 
I considered that it changed from the time that the rents v/ere raised, and from 
that on to the time that the taxes began. 

839. I am speaking now of the period before the levy of the county cess of the 
summer assizes of 1857 ; when first did you observe any considerable chancre 
take place in the food of the people ? — I considered about two years ago a change 
took place in the food of the people. 

840. Was it occasioned, in your opinion, by the increase of rents and takin«>- 
away the grazing ?— Yes, it was. 

841. You had not observed any diminution in their stock of cattle before the 
summer of 1857 ? — There was a dimiution since the rents were raised and the 
mountains taken away. 

842. Was there a gradual diminution ? — Yes. 

0.80. D 843. Did 
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843. Did you find them less able to pay their rents ?— I did. I thought that 

they would not be able to pay it at all. , , 

844. And did vou communicate that to Lord George Hill r— I did not. 1 had 

a letter from Lord George Hill. _ 

845. Did you communicate to Lord George Hill that the rents were too high, 
and that the people were becoming unable to pay them?— I did not do that; 
he was the landlord and I the servant. 

846. Does he live in the district himself? — No, he does not; he lives at some 
place about Dublin at the time before that ; while the bubble of the big rent was 
going on, Lord George Hill was in the place I believe called Black Bock. 

847. Had he resided there up to that time ? — He resided there till the rents 


were raised. _ t , n TT .,, 9 

848. Sir Edmund Hayes.-} How long were yon bailiff to Lord George Hill ' 
— I cannot say positively how many years. 

849. How long was your father bailiff?— Since Lord George Hill became the 

landlord. „ , „ _ • . . 

850. How long had you been assistant to your father r— I never was assistant 
bailiff ; there was a bailiff dismissed, and I was then appointed. 

851. You were educated at Templemore School, were you not .—1 was. 

852. You were educated by Lord George Hill, at his expense were you not e 
— Yes; he paid so much a year for it, and I had to labour for the rest. 

853. When Lord George Hill bought this property, you recollect the tenants 
were before on what was called Rundale?-! do not know what you mean by 


RU 854 &1 When Lord George Hill came there, he made a considerable alteration in 
the holdings, did he not? — He made it into cuts in this way. . 

855. When he made it into cuts he reserved a large portion of mountain in 

his own hands, did he not ? — I do not know that, but I know that the people had 
the commonage of the mountains to within three or four years ago, till tliey 
were taken by the Scotchmen. . . 

856. You do not know whether he retained a large portion of the mountain 
consisting of some thousands of acres in his own hands, besides what he had let 
to the tenants, although you were bailiff at the time ? — No. 

857. Do you know whether he laid off a large quantity, amounting to some 
thousands of acres, for the use of the tenants r — I heard that he said &o. 

858. Do you know whether his Lordship had herds upon that portion ot 

mountain which I ask you his Lordship retained in his own hands r they have 
herds there now. , . , 

8,59. I am speaking of the time when he divided the property, and retained 
this mountain in his own hands; had his Lordship any herd or herds there at 
that time ? — I do not know whether he had or not. 

860. You say that you do not know whether there was any herd there 

belonging to Lord George Hill? — Yes, I do. . 

861. You do not know whether Lord George Hill occupied that mountain, by 
letting it for grazing, independently of the mountain used by the tenants . I do 
not know what he did with it at all now. 

862. At any time after it was divided, shortly after he came to the property, 
was there any portion of that large extent of mountain retained in his own occu- 
pation ? — If there was, I never knew it. I never knew him to have any herd 
upon the mountain till within the last three or four years. 

863. Who paid the cess for that?— I was collecting cess m 1855 and I806, 
and he paid me then or the land steward. 

864. Upon that particular portion of the mountain that I am speaking ot, did 
Lord George Hill pay cess for that portion which is let to the Scotchmen — 
I do not believe he did. He has cut off one of the mountains, and enclosed it 
with fences, and I consider it was for that he was paying the county cess ; but 
not for the mountain. He occupies a farm there. 

865. I am speaking of the large district of mountain amounting to some 

thousands of acres ; did he, or did he not, before the Scotchmen came, hold t lat 
in his own hand independently of the grazing allowed to the tenants . 1 do no 

know anything about that. 

866. But he may or may not for all that you know? — He may or may not. 

867. Who gave the people liberty of grazing ?— They never were pf^ented. 
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868. They grazed where they liked ? — Yes. 

869. You do not know whether Lord George Hill held in occupation or not? 
— I cannot say that. 

870. Chairman.'] Had Lord George Hill cattle there of his own ? — He had at 
a place he has taken up in a farm. 

871. I want to know this, had Lord George Hill cattle grazing on any parti- 
cular part of this mountain that the tenants had cattle grazing over? — I do not 
know. 

872. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do you not recollect some time ago a large number 
of sheep from the Rosses straying on the mountain of Tor, and impounded there 
by the order of Lord George Hill ? — I do not know whether they were impounded 
by order of Lord George Hill or not. 

873. They were impounded, were they not? --Three or four years ago there 
were sheep impounded there. 

874. On the same mountain of Tor? — Yes. 

875. Do you consider that Lord George Hill was exercising any right over 
the mountain by impounding those sheep or not? — I considered that it was the 
Scotchman that was impounding the sheep. 

876. That was before the Scotchmen came ?— I believe that the Scotchmen 
were there at the time that they were impounded, for I was out about it mvself 
on the mountain. 

877 \ ou state that you do not know whether or not Lord George Hill had 
any mountain in his own hands? — No, I do not. 

878. With regard to those new cuts, you stated that the rents of Lord George 
Hill were raised about four years ago? — 1 did; I am not sure whether it was 
three or four years ago. 

879. Are you aware or not, that a part of that rise is made up by the fact 
of the new cuts for the first time coming under rent — I do not understand 
that. 

880. When the man gets a new' cut, he gets it for a term, say of eio-ht or ten 
years? — Yes, for the present. 

881. Suppose it to be eight, or ten, or seven years, at the expiration of that 
number of years he comes under rent, does he not? — He does. 

882. Are you aware that, at the time those rents were raised, those seven 
years or ten years had expired, and the new cuts therefore came under rent, 
giving it the appearance of a rise of rent ? — 1 say that the rents were raised, and 
that the old tenants got no reduction in any way. 

883. You are not aware of that fact? — I do not understand it. 

884. In making those new cuts, do new tenants come into the place, or are 
they generally accompanied by the sons of the tenants adjoining ? — New tenants 
came in on some of them. 

88.5. Will you tell the names of the new tenants that have come from other 
parts of the country upon those new cuts? — I can tell one ; Charles Donnell 
came from the Rosses, and took a new cut. 

886. When was that? — Eight or nine years ago. 

887. Can you tell me any other? — Paddy Sharkey. 

888. Where did he come from ? — From the Rosses. 

889. Can you tel! me another? — I can tell you Paddy O’Donnell. 

890. Can you tell me any more of those who came as strangers from other 
parts ol the country into the new cuts ? — I can ; I know one named Mooney. 

891. Where did he come from? — He is from the Rosses. 

892. Do you know of many more from the Rosses ? — I do not, 

893. Were those men that you have mentioned sons-in-law or relations to the 
owners of the farms where the cuts were made ; did they marry the daughters 
of the farmers adjoining ? — They did not. 

894. Are any of Chose cuts vacant long after they are cut out before there 
are applications made lor them ? — Some of them are for some time vacant. 

895. Are they all occupied now? — They are not. 

896. How many are unoccupied? — I cannot say. 

897. There aie probably not many unoccupied ? — I cannot say. 

898. You do hot know any of those cuts coining under rent, for the first time, 
at the time that the general rate was raised ? — I know that in the case of the 
cuts that were made two years ago the rent was told upon the spot at the time 
that they were made. 
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8og. My question refers to the rent of the cuts coming in to be paid ; are you 
aware when the rent was paid? — The rent was paid in this townland 01 Mcena- 
nillar before the rents were advanced. 

goo. With regard to the advance of the rents, can you say that they were 
raised from a certain sum to a certain sum? — I do say so. 

00 1. Does that include the grazing and arable, were they valued together, or 
were you giving the Committee the rent of the grazing only? I was giving the 

rent of the farms. „ , t r . , .. 

902. Including the arable land!— The rents of the present farms, but it. did 
not include any of those new cuts. 

003. With regard to the sea-weed, are you aware or not. that sea-weed was 
ever used by the people before the year 1854 , before the time that the rents were 
raised? — It was used in verv small quantities to what it has been since. 

904. You used just now the word “ kitchen “ kitchen means something to 
flavour other food, does it not r — It does. . , . . . L a 

o 0 k. When they have no what you call kitchen, which is something to flavour 
the potatoes, they use that sea- weed r— They use it just to prolong their food, and 

make it go further. , 1 • 1 

00G. Yon are aware that there are many kinds of sea-weed which aie col- 
lected and sold in the interior of the country ?— ' This is not sold. 

907. Are you aware that any kind of sea-weed is sold?— I am auare that 
there is some sea-weed sold in the towns. , , , , 

g 0 8. Are not some kinds of moss, which is collected upon the sea-shore, sold 
in the towns ? — I am not aware of it. r , 

909. All that you know is, that they use a certain quantity of sea-weed as 
“ kitcheu ? ” — They use it to prolong their food. _ , . , 

010. You have Known it used more or less ever since you have been 111 the 
district ?— I have known it used more for the last two years than ever before. 

911. Do most of the poor people, more or less, use it ?— Ihe greater part of 

of 2 *You told the Committee that Shame Mulligan used it? I did. 

913] You stated that he had several head of cattle ?— That is another Shame 

914° This Shame Mulligan that you spoke of before does not use the sea-weed, 
does he?— He does not as much as others. 

qi'i. He does use it occasionally ? — He does. ..... 

016. He would be put down as one of the people using sea-weed occasionally 
— He would take some of it.. 

917. But lie has seven head of cattle, according to your account ?—l said 

three cows and two stirks. . , . T r 

918. It was not from absolute poverty that he was using sea-weed r— He was 
just as much using it in the same way as a poorer man. 

qig. Still lie had five head of cattle?— They belonged to ms children, and 
those children would rather starve before they would give the liberty of selling 
their cattle ; they would keep them, in order to enable them to go out to Ame- 
rica some time or another. 

qoo Mr. Dobbs.] How old are the children ?— From 12 to 20 years of age. 
92K Has each of them a head of cattle ?— Yes ; they go to hire at an early 
age, and earn money to buy a cow. 

922. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You speak of the great potato failure last year 
more than in previous years ; do you know the price of potatoes at present in 
that district ? — I do not know that they are selling any at present. 

923. Do you not know whether there were any exported lately .-—There was 

not one exported. . , , , . 

924. From Bunbeg or any of the ports in the neighbourhood, were any ex- 
ported ? — A vessel came, but she could not get any in that district ; at least not to 

my knowledge ; I believe she did not get one. . . . 

925. You spoke of Lord George Hill not allowing any baker in the district 
except his own ? — I did. 

926. Was it the fact or not, that there were two attempts to set up bakeries, 
and both of them failed; and when Lord George Hill came, lie set up one? 

I am not aware of it. , . . , , 

927. All that you know is, that he had one ?— Yes, and that one is there yet. 

028. In the case of those people that you were sent to warn who had set up 
y r r bakeries 
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bakeries in their bouses, will you state to the Committee that it was or was not Mr. H. M‘ Bride. 

done to interfere with Lord George Hill’s bakery, or that he was not pleased at 

their subdividing their houses and land? — I wish to state that it was in order 8 June l8 5 8 - 
to prevent that baker from being in opposition to that other man ; that I was 
told, and I believe so. 

929. Did you get any instructions to that effect ?— I say that that is my pre- 
sent belief. 

930. Had you any instructions to that effect from either Lord George Hill 
or his bailiff or his agent? — I was generally warned from the under-agent when 
I was in his service to discharge those messages, and any order that I received I 
would go and tell the people. 

931. That- was, where they entered into any other house, or where there was 
a subdivision ? — Where there was an attempt to set up any opposition. 

932. You stated that with regard to Lord George Hill’s shop also, which he 
set up for the convenience of the neighbourhood, he would not allow of any in- 
terference ; can you say how many shops there are in the district ? — I just cannot 
number the shops. 

933. Are there 20 in the whole district? — No. 

934. Are there 10 ?— No, I believe not. 

935* A re there eight — I here may be about eight dealers. 

936. What steps did Lord George Hill take to put them down?— I cannot 
answer that question, because I was never sent to them. 

937. Has he taken any steps ?— He has taken another step. 

938. There are eight shops, and you have stated that Lord George Hill would 

not allow of any interference or rivalry with his shops ; will you now state what 
-steps he has taken to put down those eight shops ? — I will not answer the ques- 
tion in that way. n 

939 Mr. Dobbs.] Do you know of any steps having been taken, of any sort 
or kind, to put down those shops, either by his Lordship or his ao-ent; will you 
answer either yes or no ? — No ; I do not know of any steps. ° ’ 3 

940. Sir Edmund Hayes .] You stated just now tiiat the women in the district 

were unable to pursue their occupation of knitting any longer because they had 
no sheep ; are you aware or not that there was 600/. worth of stockings sold last 
year from that district ?— Iam not; I know that they are reduced, and that they 
are deprived of their way of living. J 

941. Supposing that was the fact, you would not then say that there was no 
wool to be hud ? I would say that there is very little wool; 1 would not sav 
there is no wool at all, but there was very little to be had. 

942. Wiih regard to the high rents, supposing that tile outrages had never 
been commuted upon the sheep, and that there had been no sheep tax would 
the people have been reduced by the high rents to the state in which they now 
are? — They would be more reduced than what they used to be. 

943. And yet, if I understand you rightly, you slated that you collected the 

rents without any difficulty; for three years there was no distraint except in two 
or three cases, and that distraint was not followed upas the cattle were not sold - 
is that the case ?— ' The cattle were taken, but they used to borrow the money to 
get them out . J 

944. lam speaking now of the rent, not of the tax ; they paid the rent did 
they not.-— They had to pay the rent.. 

945- There was no necessity for three years for driving any cattle away 
except in five or six cases ? — I was there, not last year, but the season before. ~ 

946. 1 am speaking of the time from 1854 up to 1857, the time when the tax 
was laid on ; during that time, as I understand you, the rents were paid freeh- 
and completely, without coercion or without distraint? — They had to borrow the 
money, and they paid the rent; they borrowed the money at 4s. in the pound. 

I know that they paid that interest for it, sometimes 20 per cent. ; and one man 
paid 25 per cent. 

947. Mr. Dobbs.] Was this man a tenant of Lord Georo-e Hill - He is 

not. ® 

948. Was he a tenant of his Lordship ?— He was in former times. 

949. When did lie cease to be a tenant? — I cannot say. 

950. Sir Edmund Hayes.] I understood you to sav, that the people, up to the 
•summer ot 1857, were pretty well off with regard to bedding, bedclothes, and 
bedsteads; 1 want to know whether they were obliged to sell their beddino- as 
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you say they have none now : — Some of them were obliged to sell their body 
clothes, and the clothes that they had on their beds. 

95 1 . I am now speaking of bedding and bed-furniture in their houses. You 
stated that they had a pretty fair share of it up to 1857 ; I want to know 
whether, in consequence of the pressure of the tax, they had been obliged to sell 
their bedclothes and bed furniture ? — Yes. 

952. If so, will you tell me the names of the people who sold their beds and 
bedsteads ? — I cannot say that ; I will not answer that question ; I say here is 
one who was obliged to sell his body clothes and the. quilts off the bed. 

953. Who was that? — Hugh Connaghan was one, and Widow Hannah Gal- 
lagher sold two rugs. 

954. When ? — That was last year. 

955. At what time ? — 1 cannot say. 

956. How do you know that she sold them ? — She told me that she did. 

957. Did she tell you what she sold them for? — To pay the taxes. 

958. What time last year was that? — Since the 1st of August. 

959. Have you names of any others who sold their bedclothes, bedsteads, and 
bedding ?— I did not go into the particulars. 

960. Will you state to the Committee how you account for this, that up to the 
year 1857 , they had an abundance or a fair share of bedclothes, bedsteads, and 
bedding, according to your account ; now they have none ; and yet that they 
have not sold them, so far as you are aware ; what has become of them ? — They 


are worn out. 

961. You stated in your examination, that the whole ot those families in the 
different townlands, amounting to 10 or 12 townlands, had little or no bedding 
in any one case ? — I did not state that they sold them, but that they were reduced 
to such a degree, that they had no bedclothes. 

962. If they had plenty up to 1857 , and they have none now, how do you 
account for that? — 1 know it from my own general knowledge throughout the 
country, collecting the county cess ; they looked a great deal better than they 
do now. 

963. You cannot account for it ? — I can only account tor it in that way. 

964. Mr. Maguire .] Would not such bedclothes as they have wear out in 
three years ? — Yes. 

965. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Used the people in that country to make blankets ? 
— Yes, in former times. 

966. Up to the time when they lost the sheep ? — Yes, up to the time when 
they lost the sheep. 

967. Do you consider that three years was the utmost that a pair of good 
blankets would wear ? — I would consider that three years would wear out a 
blanket. 

968. Do you know what the price of turf-cutting by the hundred is this year ? 
I do not know anything about hundred cutting ; it is all done by the day. 

969. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] Had you ever any dispute or quarrel with Lord 
George Hill ? — No, 1 had not, till he dismissed me. 

970. Had you when he dismissed you? — I do not know what you mean by 
quarrelling. 

971. You know what a dispute is between an employer and his bailiff; had 
you any dispute' — I had not. 

972. You stated, did you not, in answer to some questions, that you thought 
that the people were worse off' this year than they were in 1848 ?— So they were. 

973. Mr. Maguire .] Will you just look at that ( handing a specimen of sea-weed 
to the Witness ) ; is that the sea-weed that is commonly used, or is it a better 
kind r — That is the kind that is commonly used. 

974. Is it a fact that the people sometimes do not boil this sea-weed much, in 
order that it may be rougher and stronger, and that it may fill them the more ? 
—That is positively the fact ; they do not boil it sometimes so much as they do 
at other times, because it makes it go stronger with a potato. 

973. Did you ever hear of a gentleman going into the Gweedore Hotel, and 
ordering a dish of dolamaun for dinner t — No. 

976. Lord Naas .] Do you recollect, the years 1848 and 1849 ; the famine years ? 
— Yes, I do. 

977. What was the state of the population of the district then ? — The state ot 
the district was good, only they were a little brought down that year. ^ ^ 
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978. Do you think that they are worse off now than they were then? I do. 

979. Did you ever hear of anybody going to the poorhousein 1848 and 18*49 
from Gweedore ? — I did. 

980. Do you know how many ? — No. 

981. Were there more that went to the poorhouse in 1848 and 1849, in the 
union of Dunfanaghy, than in the last two years ? — I do not know that- 

982. Would you be very much surprised to hear that from some of the electoral 
divisions in this district there is no one in the poorhouse ?— That may be, but the 
reason is, that if they do go into the poorhouse, the landlords will put them out, 
and they make them stick to the piece of land that they have. 

983. Still they had not the same objection in 1848 and 1849 ; they used to °-o 
in then ? — I believe they were bringing them out ; they would not allow them In 
the poorhouse then too. 

984. Did you ever hear of anybody being refused relief in the poorhouse who 
applied for it during the 20 years that you have known the district?— I know a 
family that was in the workhouse, and was obliged to be put out ; the bailiff was 
obliged to go and bring them home from the poorhouse, and they let them be°- 
through the country, and a woman that was their grandmother was threatened 
to be ejected ; but there Avas some informality in the ejectment, and it was then 
dismissed, and the children had to go about begging. 

985. You do not know that anybody Avas refused ? — There Avas a family that 
was refused, and they had to come back ; their father and mother were in 
America, and they had no one to do for them. 

986. What vvas the name of those people ? — Doherty. 

987. They could have had no land ? — No. 

988. When Avere they refused relief in the poorhouse of Dunfanaghy ; what 
year Avas it ? — I do not recollect the year, but I know it to be the fact, for I 
saw the man bringing them out of the workhouse. 

989. Were they turned out of the workhouse by order of the guardians, or did 
they go out of their oAvn accord r— 'They did not go out at all of their own accord, 
they Avere turned out of it. 

99°- You do not recollect the year ? — I do not recollect the year. 

991. Was it three, or four, or five years ago ? — About three or four years ago. 

992. Did you ever hear any complaint that they did not get enough to eat in 
the workhouse ? — I did. 

993- Do you think from what you hear that they have not enough to eat ? — 

I think it is scanty. 

994. Do you think they get more in the workhouse than they get usually in 
their OAvn cabins ? — What they were getting in the workhouse, f think, was no 
great things. 

995. They do not get any sea-weed in the workhouse, do they? — I do not say 
anything about that. 

996. You never heard them complain that they did not get enough to eat in 
the workhouse ?— I did not. 

99 7. Do you know the electoral divisions of the district ? — I do. 

99S. Is the electoral division of Magheraclogher in the GAveedore district? — 
It is. 

999 • Are any of the townlands in the division of Magheraclogher ? — Yes. 

1000. Would you be surprised to hear that there is no one from that division 
in the workhouse ? — I would not be surprised if they say it, because they would 
not be admitted because of their little holdings. 

1001. Is Meenacladdy in the GAveedore district? — It is. 

1002. Is that ou Lord George Hill’s estate r — No, on Mr. Woodhouse’s. 

1003. Would you be surprised to know that there is no one in the AA'orkhouse 
of that place? — I have not much acquaintance with it. 

1004. W here is Gortahork? — It is nearer the workhouse. 

1005. But not in the district as to which you have been examined? — No. 

1006. With regard to the dress of those people, do you recollect the state of 
their dress in 1848 and 1849? — I recollect that they were far better dressed then 
than they are now. 

1007. Did you ever see them so badly dressed as they are uoav? — I never saw 
them so badly dressed as what they were last year. 

1008. Sir J. Yarde Bullcr. ] Can you tell the Committee what the dress con- 
sisted of ? — The dress consisted of old rags and cotton. 

9.8o. d 4 1009. Was 


Mr. 17 . M‘ Bride. 
8 June 1858. 
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Sir. II. W Bride. 


8 June 1858. 


1009. Was there a petticoat ? — Some of them had no petticoats, because they 
could not buy them. 

1010. They had some clothing, had they not? — They had just what they call' 
little gowns of old cotton that they used to buy. 

1011. Will you tell me whether the very worst dressed woman or child had 
one ? — They have some drugget and tammy. 

1012. Was it in the shape of a petticoat, or was it only a piece of cloth tied 
round the body ? — The sleeves were bare up to the arm. 

ioi 3 How low did it go, did it go down to the knees ? — It went below the* 
knees a little. 

1014. Was that the only garment that they had ?— It was the only garment 
they had ; some had a handkerchief on their necks, some had not, and some had 
some cotton skirts underneath. 

1015. Is not that another garment ; I want you to tell me how much clothing- 

one of those ill dressed women, girls, or children had upon them r She had 
some of that cotton upon her. T 1 1 

1016. What else?— I could see nothing upon them but that; I could not 
put my hand upon them to examine what was under it ; 1 believe they had 
nothing under this drugget petticoat. 

1017. What do you say about the shirt?— Some of them that were not so ■ 

badly clothed had them. . T . , 

1018. How was it with the worse clothed? — It was m the way 1 have de- 
scribed. 

1010. Had they no cloak? — No cloak and no shoes. ...... 

1020. Lord Naas. ] Do you recollect the state of the district in the famine 

times of 1849 and 1850 , did you ever hear of any people having fever then t 
There was fever in everv place. _ , . , 

1021. Did you notice it particularly at those times ? I did not notice it 

P 1022. '1 here was not much illness or fever in 1848 and 1849 about Gweedore- 
more than in other year, was there f— ' There was a little more that year than m. 
former years. . . „ . . 

1023. With regard to typhus fever, and other descriptions of fever, was there 
much of that in that district in those days ?— ' There was not very much in the 

district. . „ 

1024. Was there anv last summer ? — I believe there is fever every summer. 

1025. Was there more last summer than there usually is ?— I will not say that. 

1026. Is there any illness there now among tile people r— I cannot say any- 

thing about the sickness now. , , 

1027. You do not think the state of the district during this spring has been 
more unhealthy than it usually is? — I will not say anything about that. 

1028. You state that you were dismissed by Lord George Hills agent from 
being bailiff?— I was put out of my place that l lived in. 

102Q. Do you mean that you were put out of your house i Yes. 

1030. What was the cause of that ?— Because I would not undertake to collect 
the taxes for him. 

1031. What tax ? — The police tax was the first. 

1032. You were not collecting the police tax for Lord George Hill, were you . 
—No, but he and bis agent wanted me to collect it. 

1033. Did they ask vou to collect it? — They did. 

1034. Who asked you ?— Lord George Hill, and Mr. Foster, and Mr. Roberts,. 

the under agent. . A . , ,, .. 

1035 That was as barony collector ? — I was acting as district collector. 

1036. ’ I want to undertand this; in collecting this police tax, or county cess, 
you were not acting for Lord George Hill, were you ?— I was not. 

1 037. Whom were you acting for ?— 1 was collecting money for the county at 

so much in the pound. . 

1038. Had you any dispute with the agent about anything connected with the 
estate, or with your own duties ?— At the time 1 took the collection of the county 
cess, the agent promised me 1 5. 6 d. in the pound, which he did not pay me, as. 
long as I would continue it, hut I told him I would not collect at 1 s. m the 

P °i03Q. I am talking about the rent; had you any dispute with Lord George 
Hill’s agent, with regard to your duties as bailiff to the estate? I 
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1040. Was he quite satisfied with everythin); that vou did; — He was. 

104 1 . He did not complain of anything ?— We were on good enough terms ud 

to that time. v 

1043. You have stated to the Committee that the sole reason you were di«- 
missed was, that you refused to collect the police tax r — Yes. 

1043. Did you collect the sheep tax? — No, I did not. 

1044 Did you collect any portion of it?— I did not collect any portion of it 
I was offered 2*. (id. by Head-constable Young, to collect the police tax ■ h,.t 
I would not take the collection of it at all. ’ 

10 45- Chairman.'] Yon were the under barony cess collector 1 — I was actino- 
under the treasurer alone. I passed security belore the magistrates and 1 had 
no barony collector over me. At that time the barony collector was dismissed 
lor something. ' ’ 

1046. Lord Naas.] How long had you been collecting cess?— I was col 
lecting two years m succession, up to the spring assizes of 1«57. 

10 47. Why did not you continue after that?-I told the grand jury, at the 

assizes, that I would resign before I would undertake it. They wanted to make 
it appear that they wou d compel me to collect it, and I tho'ught it would be 
impossible lor me to collect it, and I would not undertake it at all. Mv con 
science checked me, and I would not do it. - 

104s:. Chairman.] Did you give security for collecting the county ce«s?— 

I did always, while I continued it. ' 

• l? 49 ' ^ 0Ttl N " as: \ You state that you resigned your office to the grand iury 
111 the spring assizes ot 1857 ; when was it that the grand jury put on the sheep 
tax, was it at the spring assizes of 1857, or the summer assizes of 1857 t—h 
was at the summer assizes of 1857. ' c 

1050 Still you resigned your office at the spring assizes ?— Yes ; because the 
pdice tax came in the spring, and when the warrant from the Lord Lieutenant 
was handed to me by a policeman, I said I would not collect it, and I would not 
take it in hand. I tendered him the letter, and he would not take it • I then 
brought it to the sub-inspector, and he would not take it, and then I brought it 
to the grand jury, and they would not take it ° ‘ it 

\ resi S ncd y°“- situation as collector in the spring of 1857, because 
you told the grand jury that you could not collect the police tax? Yes. 

HilP— Tlmt fT‘i That W!>S ? he sole cause of y° ur leaving Lord George 
H 1 ‘ w-n 8 * e cause ’ there " as nothing- but that. 

’'a 5 ,?' , 1 y. 011 state t0 *e Committee the reason why the people are 
mg o go into the workhouse ? — The reason they are unwiHuio- is that 
they would nut get m unless they would give up their lands; their lands would 

l“r^on Dd ,h6yare keI>t " P “ W«»e retTand 

’ °£ 4 ; £d ™ md H "y^ f as tha ‘ ‘he law in the years of the famine or not - 
Ibout toat SamC iaW ‘ hen 85 therc i* now ? I do not know anything 

\° 5 u‘ ] t n ll< i re 1VaS same law > how do you account for the house beino- 
"»•* ^ da - ™ 

now 5 an.l S to P ° SmS “ *, aS P“ ia , n y. M1 at tIla t ‘i'ne, and that there is nobody 
because now the ? “ ° f adm,SE10n exlsla d, how can you account for that'I 
-I hi n„T» ““'fy. 18 - as y° u stata > to a touch greater state of destitution 
— 1 will not account for it. 

v°£ 7 ; ]l Mr - Ser J ea ° t ^asy-\ Was any out-door relief given in 1847 and 1848 ? 

Yes, theie was ; the Board of Works gave some relief, I believe, in 184S. 

1058. Mr. Maguire.'] You are process-server now, are vou not:— I am ; I wa* 
threatened to be dismissed from that too by the agent. 

10 59- Do you say that you think you have a moral right to get a character 
from Lord George Hill ? — I do say that I have. 

1060. Ihere is nothing against you which would prevent him from sivin°- 
you a character, except your refusal to collect the tax ?— No. 0 

1061 Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did Lord George Hill suppose that you had 
sympathy m any way with those sheepstealers, as you refused to collect the tax ? 

— 1 do not believe he did. 

1 062 Was anybody connected with you charged with being one of the persons 

0.00. F. r 1 

■*-* concerned 


Mr. II. M l Bride. 


8 June 1858. 
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concerned in stealing sheep ?-There was a brother of mine charged with it 
falsely. 

1063. He was in gaol, was lie not? — He was so. . , 

1064. And therefore the inference was drawn that you might have had some 
sympathy with the outrage? — I had no sympathy with it. 

1065. "Mr. Maguire.] Were you not dismissed before that man was charged : 

— I was dismissed before he was charged. 

1066. Mr. Dobbs.] When was he charged? — In October last, and 1 was 
dismissed in the spring of that year. 

1067. What became of the charge ?— ' The prisoners all got out on application 

to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and they were admitted to bail ; they were no 
brought to trial. H . 

1068. Is vour brother out upon bail now tor this charge : —tie is. 

1009. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do you state positively that the tenants of Lord 
George Hill upon those different townlands have no grazing now at all r liiey 
have no grazing at all, except the ridges, small patches that lie waste from one 
season to another, and along the highways, and sometimes they are summoned 
by the police for having their cattle on the highways. . 

* 1070. Have they no grazing except along the roadside r -They have not, 
except that, and the little spots of waste upon the farms. _ „ . 

1071 . There is no piece of mountain, be it more or less, that is laid ott tor me 
grazing of the tenants of those townlands, amounting to some hundreds of acres . 
—That is said, but I do not know anything about it ; I believe if I sent my cow 
to the mountain, it would very soon be in the pound. 

1072. I ask you, do you know whether those tenants have any grazing, 

and you say that you do not know? — No; they have not the grazing tia 
they had. ,, . . . , , 

1073. Lord Naasi] Where are you living now }■ — I am living m Magberaciog le . 

1074. Whose estate are you living on ? — Lord George Hill’s. . 

1075. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You mentioned something about relief, and that 

the people were very badly off until the relief came ; what did you meanr— 1 
mean that they got meal, and bedclothes, and wearing clothes. T 

1076. Have you anything to do with the distribution of that relie . 

1077. Can you state to the Committee on what rules it is distributed, or are 
there any rules?— It is distributed generally to the poorest of the people 

1078. Are you employed in any way by those who contributed that leliet . 

1079. Are you the secretary, or what are you: — I kept a list of the people 
who got relief. 

1080. You have that list, have you not? — I have. 

1081. Have you it with you now ? — No. 

1082. Have you any salary ?■=— I have no fixed salary. . , . 

1083. Do you get any pay for your duty in helping to distribute this fund r 
I do of course. 

1084. What pay do you get? — I have no fixed salary. 

1085. Have you any pay ? — I have as yet. 

1086. How much? — I have got upwards of 5 l. . 

,087. How long have you been employed ?- 1 am employed since the month 

toSS. You say that you ’have received upwards of 5 l.; does it go as far as 10 l. ? 

,b8p. How much upwards of 5 l. -—It goes upwards of oh. and I have had 
mv expenses, as much as would bring me here. . . . , , , - 

'logo. What have you received for your services m distributing the fund r — 

I do not mind. 

toot. Chairman .] Did you get 6 l . : No. . . , 

loos. Lord Naas.] For how long were you appointed .-—I was employed every 

dav since February in it, endeavouring to serve the people. 

1093. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You have been employed in distributing food and 

tl °i t og°4. And you -state that you have been employed -every day almost since 
bruary last? — Nearly. 
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Jovis, 10 ° die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarde Buller, 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. Philip YVykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir Wm. Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. J ohn Browne, called in ; and Examined. 

1 wi' ,Ser -' eant Deas U-\ WH ERE do you live ? — I live at Londonderry. 

locjb. What is your profession ; are you connected with the press?— Yes. fam 
reporter and general manager of the ” Londonderry Journal.” 

- 97 . Rid you visit the district of Gweedore at any time?— I did. 

‘ ' lat ^ me did you go there ? — I visited it the first time in December 

1099. How long did you remain there on that occasion?— I was only two days 
in the district, denominated Cloughaneely and Gweedore. 

1 1 00. Did you visit it after that? — I did. 

1101. When r — In May of the present year. 

1 102. How long did you remain there then ? — I remained a fortnight on that 
occasion. 

,. * 1 °0' Durill S either of your visits did you examine into the state and condition 
ot the houses of the peasantry ? — I did. 

1104. On which occasion ?— On both occasions ; I was so directed by the pro- 
pnetor and editor of the paper to make enquiries. On my first visit I did not go 
officially ; I went as a traveller for the paper on the first occasion. 

1105. On the second occasion you were directed, were you not, to make 
enquiries?— Yes, by the editor. 

1 106. Did you make any notes ? — Yes, I did. 

1107. Have you those notes with you? — Yes, I have. 

1 108. Perhaps you would state to the Committee, from your notes, what por- 
tions of the district you examined, how many houses you entered into, what you 
saw yourself, and the condition of the people as to food and clothing ?• — On the 
first time that 1 visited Gweedore, after remaining one night at the hotel, I started 
in the morning to Derrybeg, said to be the chief scene of destitution, and on my 
way there and on my return to the hotel again, I visited three or four houses 
by the wayside ; that was in the latter part of December 1857 . I have not the 
date of the first visit ; but 1 know 7 that it was about that time. 

1 1 09. Can you state how manv houses vou went into on that occasion : — Three 
hous es. 

1110. What townland were they on? — Meenanillar was the name given to 


1111. In what condition did you find the people in those houses ? — I considered 
them to be in a destitute condition ; but not so much so as they were on my sub- 
sequent visit. 

11 12. What traces of destitution did you see on your first visit? — Very scanty 
furniture and bed clothes. 

1113. Did you see what food they were using on that occasion ? — No, I did 
not. 

0.80. e 2 1114. Will 


Mr. John BroVine, 


10 June 1858. 
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Mr. John Broutie. 1 1 14. Will you come to the period of your second visit, in May and state what 

you observed ? —I arrived at Cloughaneely on Saturday the 1 st day of May. I 

10 June 1858. attended the Roman Catholic chapel of Gortahork on Sunday the 2 d : there were 
about 2,000 persons, I should think, in the congregation, and I am certain, 
not more than one half of them had coats to their back, some of them were bare- 
footed, and the women in particular were very scantily clothed. 

1115. Did you go to any portions of the district? — I visited 32 houses that 
evening in townlands of Upper and Lower Keeldrum, Meendarry, and sonic others. 

1116. You say you entered into 32 houses? — Yes. 

1117. Will you describe to the Committee the condition in which you found 
the people in those houses ? — I found them in a very destitute condition ; there 
was the case of James M'Fadden; he had eight in family, and he had no cow; he 
had an old horse of some kind, but the horse seemed to be in a dying state, 
the appearance of the family was so very destitute that I could scarcely believe 
how they could live at all in such a place : they had been using sea- weed ; I 
saw sea- weed in the house ; there was scarcely any furniture ; there was a pot, but 
no table or chairs, and the bed was very bad ; there was one blanket on the bed, but 
it was so full of holes that I have seen sometimes nearly as good flannel sold as rags. 

1118. Do those observations apply to the 32 houses? — I have witnessed worse 
cases than James M'Fadden’s ; his house seemed, externally, better than other 
houses, while internally it was not worse ; in fact it was better than a good many 
of them. 

1119. Will you describe those that were worse than James M‘Fadden’s? — 
Michael Carrolin’s was worse; this man had a cow’s grass of land, his rent 
originally was 5 s., it was raised to 15 s. ; and I find, on referring to the Govern- 
ment valuation, that it was only valued at 2 s. 

1120. In what condition did you find him and his family? — I found six in 
family and no cow, no provisions, and they had had no potatoes since before 
Christmas ; the potatoes had failed in the neighbourhood ; there was no bed, 
nothin^ but a straw layer on some stones, and no bed clothes, and this man 
seemed perfectly poverty-stricken ; he occupied a little layer at the fire, and he 
said he was so weak that he expected to die ; and solemnly, as if on his death bed, 
averred that he had not a taste of food in the house but a half stone of potatoes 
and some sea- weed. 

1121 . Was that the property of Mr. Wybrants Olphert? — Yes. 

1122. Were the other 31 houses that you inspected nearly in a similar condi- 
tion, in Magheraclogher ? — Some were even worse ; in one house there was a man 
and his young wife and child, who lived in a hut not more than six or seven feet 
high, and nine feet by eight; there was no furniture in the house ; the only seat 
that they offered to us to sit down upon was a few sods ; and the only kind of bed 
was a few sods laid down on the floor, and some little straw thrown over them ; 
this man, I should say, was a labouring man. 

I 1 23. What was that man’s name ? — John Ferry. 

1 1 24. The next day, Monday, the 3 d of May, did you visit any more ? — I did. 

1125. How many ? — I think about a dozen on my way to Gweedore. 

I I 26. In what condition were they ? — I found some of them better off than the 
others, but not so much so as would lead me to think that they were not suffering 
from the excess of taxation. I should say that the tenants on the estate of Mr. 
Wybrants Olphert have suffered so much from taxation as from the taking away of 
the mountain pasture lands, and the raising of the rents. 

1127. On what estate were those families living that you visited on Monday, the 
' 3 d of May 1858 ? — Mr. Wybrants Olpherts’, and some, I think, on Lord George 
Hill’s estate, but I am not sure of that ; Fannabuoy, I believe, is the townland. 

1128. Did you on that day, or the following, visit any more families in 
Gweedore ? — The following day I visited other families in Gweedore. 

1129. How many did you visit? — I visited, I think, about 20 or 30 the next 
day. Altogether I visited about 50 families in Upper and Lower Dore, Middle- 
town, Magheralosk, and Magheraclogher. 

1 130. On whose estate ? — On Lord George Hill’s. 

1131. Will you describe to the Committee the condition in which you found 
those 50 families which you visited on those days? — In nearly every instance they 
seemed to be in utter destitution, especially as far as bed and body clothes were 
■concerned. Some of them had cows, but very few, only one or two ; but those 
cows, they represented to me, were purchased by the children, who had been away 

at 
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at the Laggan and other places hired out, and they sent the cows there to graze ; Mr. John Browne. 

and in other instances some parties from other places had sent them a cow to graze — 

on a little patch of land for the milk that she gave. 10 June 1858. 

1132. Had they any sheep ? — Very few. 

1 133. Did you observe the clothing of the women ? — I did. 

1134. In what state was it ? — The women were very destitute of clothing, com- 
paring them with those in other places. 

11 3 5. Were they decently clad? — They were not, in some instances, even 
decently clad, nor sufficiently clad at all for the purposes of decency. . 

1136. What food did you observe they were living on? — Sea- weed ; and it 
invariably occurred that on asking any questions about it they laughed, as if to 
sav that it was a foolish question to ask ; for, as the women said, they would be glad 
to get even sea-weed, if they could procure it, but there had been latterly a 
restriction put upon their using it, and they complained very much of that ; they 
said that they Avere deprived of the liberty of taking the sea-weed away. In some 
cases I found some part of the families sleeping in the open day, and, on inquiry, I 
found that some of the children had been obliged to go out at night to bring in 
the sea-weed, as they could not bring it in by daylight. 

1137. Had they potatoes ? — In some instances they had potatoes, but in many 
cases they said that they purchased the potatoes with some little monev that the 
females made by knitting avooI which they had purchased. 

1138. You state that you found them I iving on sea-Aveed; you do not mean 
exclusively so ? — No, not exclusively ; but I Avent into several houses and found 
some of the sea-weed, a sample of which Avas shown to the Committee the other 
•day, being made up into meals, and I found in many instances that it Avas boiled 
in the pot, some meal poured over it, a mess thus made of it, and in other 
instances that they used it Avith potatoes. 

1 139. Did you ascertain Avhat stock of potatoes they had ?— Their stock varied 
greatly. In some instances they had not more than a stone ; in some instances 
not even that, and in other instances they had a barrel, but A'ery feAv had more 
than a barrel ; and I should say that some of those potatoes at the time that I 
Avas there in May, had been purchased with the money that had been given to 
them by the Relief Committee, in order to crop their little patches of ground. 

1140. What quality of potatoes Avere they ? — I could not say from the appear- 
ance of the potatoes in a raAv state, but I obsen'ed the potatoes that Avere boiled, 
and I should say that they Avere a very bad sticky kind of potato, and not at all good. 

1141. Did you ascertain from inquiry Avhether there had been any failure of 
the potato crop in the district ? — Y es ; there has not been more than a third of 
the usual crop in Cloughaneely, I have been told. I did not make so many 
enquiries about that in Gweedore. 

1142. Did you ascertain Avhether there had been any increase of their rents? — 

I did, and I found in every tOAvnland that there had been an increase of rent ; and 
I have instances here of many men Avho were in Avhat Avas called comfortable cir- 
cumstances by their neighbours, but who Avere in a very bad condition in conse- 
quence of this increase. 

1 143. In what proportion had the rents increased ; Avere they half, or one third, 
or one fourth? — It was generally about 8.9. Ad. increase in a cow’s grass, as near 
as I could ascertain. In the case of Paddy MTlwain, his old rent was 1 1. 6j., 

•which Avas raised to 21., he paid the sheep tax, 21.7 s. 1 d., and police tax, 1 1. 8 s. 3d. 

The Government A'aluation was 1 1. 

1144. What do you mean by the Government valuation? — It is to be seen, on 
•referring to Griffith’s valuation, his name is there placed opposite to his holding. 

1 145. Did you ascertain from inquiry Avhether there had been persons worse off 
in 1858 than they were in 1848 ? — They said so themselves. There was a respect- 
able-looking old man named Boyle, and he said they were worse off in 1858 than 
‘they Avere in 1848 ; and he accounted for it in this Avay: he said that they had 
some stock then, and that they were enabled to bring stock from other localities 
to graze on the mountains, but that they had no stock now nor could they bring 
any. 

1 146. Did they account to you for the diminution in their stock ? — They did ; 
they said it was oAving to the mountain pasture lands having been taken from them, 
and their having to sell their stock in a great many cases to meet the taxation. 

1147. Chairman.'] You stated that the rent was raised to 21., and you said that 
the sheep tax Avas 21. 7s. 1 d., the police tax 1/. 8 s. 3d.-, that Avould make 

0.80. e 3 5 /. 15s. Ad. 
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Mr. John Browne. 51 . 15,s\ 4 d. for the taxation and the rent, and the Government valuation was 
1/.?— ' Yes. 

io June 1858. 1148. Lord iVhas.] What townland was this in? — In Middle-dorc. 

1149. In what parish?— I think it was Gweedore or West Tullaghobegby ; I 
am not quite sure of the name of the parish. 

1 150. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How many of those 50 families were labourers ?■— 
I should say not more than a dozen in the 50 families ; that is to say, labourers in 
profession, having no other means of subsistence — not landholders. 

1151. Can you tell the Committee why those dozen people did not go into the 
poorhouse ? — I saw that they were evidently disinclined to go to the poorhouse. 

1152. Why ? — Some of them complained of the dietary there from reports that 
they had heard, and others said that so long as they were permitted to live in 
those little huts, they expected .to support their families by going to Scotland in 
some seasons and earning some money there and coming home again. 

1153. Then those 12 families who were in such destitution as to be living 
almost entirely upon sea-weed, refused to go to the poorhouse because they had 
heard that the dietary was not good enough? — In some instances that was the 
reply. 

11.54. There was one district that you visited on the 3d of May, where you 
said that they did not suffer so much from taxation ? — On Sunday the 2d, 1 
visited the district of Cloughaneely, and they did not suffer from taxation so much 
as from the raising of the rents ; I believe that that district was not included in 
the taxation ; some portion of Mr. Olphert’s estate was not cessed, l believe. 

11.55. Can you state from your own knowledge that this stated destitution 
which you describe arose mainly from the taxation : — I should say unhesitatingly 
that it did arise mainly from that, and from the mountain pastures having been 
taken away ; I should lay more stress upon the mountain pastures having been 
taken being taken away, because it deprived them of their only means of keeping- 
sheep. 

1 156. The mountain pasture land you know nothing of from your own know- 
ledge, but simply from what you have heard in the district? — Simply from what 
I have heard in the district. 

1 157. You have no knowledge whether Lord George Hill had deprived them 
of the mountain grazing? — I know that they have been set to Scotch aud English 
farmers, for I was present at the assizes when they claimed the right to them. 

1 158. You do not know whether that which was set to the Scotch and English 
farmers had been in the occupation of Lord George Hill previously or not? — Not 
of my own knowledge; but I believe it was always claimed by the people. 

1159. Mr. Dobbs.] When did you first visit this district ? — In December. 

1 1 bo. Had you ever been there before ? — I had not been so far down ; not into 
the district. I had been so far as Crossroads, or Robinson’s fair, before. 

1161. How long did you stay the first time ? — Only two days in passing. I was 
directed by the proprietor aud editor of the newspaper to ascertain whether the 
statements made in the public press were true, and whether there was any excite- 
ment in the public mind about the mountain pastures having been taken away 
from the people of Gweedore and Cloughaneely. 

1 162. When did you visit it again ? — In May. 

1 163. llad you been there in the meantime ? — I had not. 

1164. How many days were you there in May? — I was a fortnight exactly in 
the district. I went on Saturday the 1st of May, and 1 left it on Saturday 
the 15th. 

1 165. What places did you visit during that fortnight? — The townlands I have 
mentioned in Cloughaneely, and I visited the townlands I have mentioned in 
Gweedore. 

1 166. No others ? — No others. 

1167. What were your means of information as to what you have told the 
Committee during that fortnight ? — Personal inspection ; I walked from one 
townland to another indiscriminately. 

1168. With regard to a great many things that you could not have seen, what 
were; your means of information r — I do not quite understand the question. 

1169. You have told the Committee the amount of rent and the taxation ; 
what means had you of knowing that ? — 1 have mentioned no cases in which I 
did not examine the receipts, both of the old and new rent, and compared them 
with the Government valuation. 

1170. Who 
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1 1 70. Who was with you when you went there ; were you alone ? — No, I was 
not alone ; on the first day I was with the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden and Mr. M'Cue. 

1171. What were the ehristian names of those gentlemen who were with you - ? 
— I think Mr. M'Cue’s name was James. 

1 172. Chairman.] Who else was with you '-—The Rev. James M‘Fadden. 

1173. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Can you, by referring to your notes, give the 
Committee the names of any of those families living upon Lord George Hill’s 
property, and who had no land?— One man was named llarlev, in Meenanillar ; 
he paid no rent ; he lives in a little hut in a bog ; said that he paid no rent ; 
that is why I inferred that he had no land. I think there was Charles M‘Geever ; 
he represented to me that he had no land ; I could not speak for him distinctly. 

1174. Now, will you give the other ten, and mention the townlands as you go 
along r — I can say. shortly, that 1 have three or four instances on my notes, but, 
to prevent any misconception on the part of the Committee, I should say that I 
did not take down the names of those who had no land or who paid no taxes, or 
had not suffered from the causes I have named. 

I i 75. 'j ou stated that there were about 12 families in this miserable state, and 
I asked you why they did not go to the poorhouse, and 1 want to know their 
names r — I will furnish them to the Committee so far as 1 am acquainted with them. 

117(1. Sir J. Varda Buller.] You stated, did you not, that you visited 50 
families on Lord George Hill’s property ; tell me the largest number that you 
found in family in any one house? — I found 12 in the family of a man named 
Charles Gallagher of Menaduff. 

1177. W hat did his family consist of ? —The man and Iris wife and ten children ; 
there may have been an old woman. 

1178. What were the ages of those ten children ? — I cannot say. 

1179. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You were a stranger there; who directed you to 
the different families that you visited ? — I was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. M‘Gee 
the first day in Gweedore, but I have gone away from Mr. M‘Gee altogether, and I 
went into the townlands indiscriminately; I went by myself ; in that way I visited 
the Dores, which were represented as being in a prosperous condition as compared 
with the other townlands. 

I I 80. Were you aware when you went down to make those inquiries that you 
would have to come to the House of Commons as a witness ? — I was not ; but 1 
thought that as the newspaper that I was engaged in took a prominent part in this 
inquiry, it might be necessary for me to give evidence here. 

1181. Mr. P. Wykehum Martin.] You have stated that those poor people were 
not allowed to get the sea-weed ; do you mean that the sea- weed was running short, 
and that there would not be enough to eat if they got it indiscriminately, or that 
the landlords prevented their getting the sea-weed ? — I could not say. 

1182. Who prevented them? — They did say that they considered that it was 
the proprietors. 

1183. Lord Naas.] Who told you that the proprietors prevented them from 
getting the sea- weed ? — In the case of Widow Rogers I was told so. 

1 184. What did she tell you? — I went to this woman myself, and I asked if 
she used the sea-weed, and the very words she said were, that they had eaten 
the full of a garden of it ; and she said, in her own way, she wished she could 
always get it, and then she would not complain. I said, “ Are you disallowed 
getting it. r” and she said, “ Y'es ; we cannot get it till after night.” 

1 185. Did she say who it was that prevented her? — She said she believed Mr- 
Wvbrants Olphert prevented her ; she believed he was the person. 

n 86. Do you mean the Committee to understand that this woman told you 
that Mr. Wvbrants Olphert, or his agent, prevented her from picking sea-weed 
on the sea-shore ? — Yes; she blamed Mr. Wybrants Olphert for being the means 
of depriving her of it, though he did not directly prevent her. 

J 187. Where did she live ?— She lived, I think, in a place called Alt ; I think 
it is included in Ardsbeg. 

i 1 88. Sir William Somerville.] Were all the townlands that you visited within 
the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — Yes. 

1 189. Were they all subject to police tax and sheep tax ? — No, not all : I said 
before that in the townlands that I visited in Cloughaneely, for the most part they 
were not suffering from the taxation. 

1 190. With regard to this rent that you have mentioned upon the farm of a man 
named MTlwain, was that an acreable rent ? — No ; it was the rent of his holding. 

0.80. e 4 1191- Was 
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Mr. John Browne. 1 1 91 . Was it a bulk rent '! — Yes. 

1192. The bulk rent was raised from 1 1 . 6 s. to 2 /. ? — Yes; the rent for his 

10 June 1858. holding. 

1193. Chairman .] From having visited that district, and having been through it 
in the way you have described, to what do you attribute the destitution as to which 
you have given evidence? — In the first place, to the mountain pastures being 
taken from them, for evidently they have been taken from them ; they have no 
outlet now, they say, for their cattle ; and in the next place, I attribute it to the 
raised rents, and again to the enormous taxation. 

1 1 94. Sir William Somerville.'] That answer only refers to a portion of the 
district which you have visited? — Yes ; the two former causes refer to the whole 
of the districts, and the latter to one district. 

1195. That is to say, the increased rents and the taking away the pastures, 
apply to the whole of the districts? — Yes. 

1 196. But the taxation does not apply to the whole r — Just so. 


Mr. James Williams, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J. Williams. 1 1Q7. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] ARE you connected with the Dublin “Evening 
Post.” ?— I am. 

119S. Did you go, or were you sent to visit this district of Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely ? — I was sent by the proprietor, Mr. Conway. 

1 1 99. At what time did you visit that district ? — On Monday, the 8th of March, 
I visited .Derrybeg. 

1200. What portions of the district did you visit and inspect yourself? — That 
portion upon the left-hand side of the road from the hotel at Gweedore to the 
residence of the priest at Derrybeg. 

1201. What is it called? — I think it is called the Bog of Gweedore. 

1202. Whose property is it ? — I was told it was Lord George Hill’s. 

1 203. How long did you remain there ? — I got in there about 4 o’clock on that 
day; I remained there that night, in Father M‘ Gee’s house, aud I spent about 
two hours, I think, in the bog of Gweedore, going through the houses of the 
inhabitants. 

7 204. Do you mean that you went on the 8th of March ? — I mean that I went 
on the 8th of March, from about 3 j or 4 o’clock till 6, my inspection ef the people 
and their dwellings. 

1 205. How many houses did you inspect or visit that day ? — I did not keep an 
exact account of them ; I never keep any notes ; I had not the remotest idea that 
I ever should be summoned to the House of Commons when I went there, but 
having heard that I would be summoned, I cut all my letters out of the columns 
of the “ Evening Post,” and pasted them in this book, that I might refer to them 
if required, commencing with the beginning of the transaction in March last. 

1 206. Will you come now' to the houses which you visited on that day, Monday, 
the 8th of March ; how many did you visit? — I think 1 visited about 15 or 20. 

1207. All in the bog of Gweedore ? — All in the bog of Gweedore. 

7 20«. Did any of those families hold land, or were they labourers, do you know ? 
— Every house that I went into, I was told that the man was the proprietor of 
the house, and the rent-holder of what they called the cut upon which the house 
was built. 

1209. What size in general was the cut, about what quantity of land did each 
of those persons hold? — I could not say, because the cuts run parallel with one 
another up to the foot of the mountain ; 1 asked some questions, and I was told 
that one man had about three acres; he guessed it to be about three acres, but he. 
did not know the measurement; he formerly paid 18.?. an acre for that cut. 

1210. Just describe the condition in which you found the people, and the 
houses that you visited on that day, Monday, the 8th of March ? — With respect 
to the furniture, it was very scanty indeed ; there was, what I was told, a bed ; 
of course, I saw that there was a place upon which people lay, but there was no 
bedtick nor bed covering, except something in the shape of a piece of grey calico, 
or something of that kind ; and the people of the house, varying in number from; 
five to seven, had no other bed but that. Under some of those beds I discovered,, 
perhaps about half a barrel of potatoes, a hundred and-a-half or thereabouts, of a 
small kind that is grown always in peaty soil ; small and soft potatoes. 

1271. Did 
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1211. Did you find any other species of food ?— I did not see them at their meals ; Mr . j William 

hut I was shown a vessel, I think it was an iron pot, in the bottom of which there * 

were some chopped potatoes in pulp ; and they told me that they made up the io June 1858. 

two meals in a day (they had not a third meal) from those potatoes in pulp, 

with the sea- weed ; I asked to see the sea- weed, and they showed it to me in a 

small wooden vessel, about six inches in diameter ; I asked if it was in common 

use, and they said that it was when they could get it ; but that of late they were 

prohibited from taking it from the sea-shore. 

1212. On whose estate was that? — That was on Derrybeg, on Lord George 
Hill’s estate. 

1213. Did you see sea-weed in each of the houses ?— No, I did not. 

1214. Can you state from recollection in how many you did see it 5— I think in 
about three ; but I did not make further inquiries about it. 

121.5. Could you tell whether they had cattle of any kind ?— There was one 
house in which I saw two little black cows, smaller than the Kerry cow, and very 
poor looking; I did not see any provender for them ; they were 'in one end of 
the house, and the family sitting at a turf fire at the other end, and the bed in 
the corner. There was no provision for them ; and these were the only animals 
of the brute creation I saw while I was in Gweedore. 

121 6. Did you remain there longer than that Monday?— I did; the next 
morning, Tuesday, I went down to the police station; I wanted to see the opposite 
side of the road, and I got into conversation with head constable Young there; 
and I asked him to send a man to come with me, as I did not know the district ; 
but in the absence of an order from a magistrate, he could neither send a man 
with me nor go himself. In the course of conversation with head constable Young, 
he told me that I had seen the worst part of it (meaning the distressed district). 

1217. Did you go and see any other portion of that district then?— I did not 
go on the opposite side of the road, because I did not know it, and I did not °- 0 a 
second time to the Gweedore side. 

1218. Did you visit on that and on the succeeding days any portions of the 
district besides the bog of Gweedore r — No, not any more. Perhaps I ought to 
go back to the starting point. The day of my arrival at Derrybeg was the day, as 
I understood, which was announced for the distribution of clothing and relief to 
those destitute people ; and on my arrival there, I saw, perhaps, about 100 or 
150 persons, generally the heads of families, to all appearance, and they were all 
in a manifest state of deplorable destitution with regard to personal covering. 

1219. Did you observe the dress of the females? — I did; and one, perhaps, 
would illustrate a great number of them. I will describe to the Committee the 
case of one woman that I wrote down at first for publication, but upon second 
consideration, and consulting with some other gentlemen in the office, I thought 
that it was better to leave it out of the paper, and not publish it. It was snowing 
at the time, and the people were all wet from the snow. This woman and other 
people there had neither shoes nor stockings, and I am quite persuaded that this 
woman in particular had not a single shred of inner covering; for from the snow 
(she was bareheaded) having dissolved upon her person, the rags she had on 
clung to her, and described the outlines of her form as a wet cloth would 
describe the outlines of a statue ; she was speaking in Irish, imploring covering 
or some relief. I gave her a sixpence, and she said something to me in Irish. 

I asked a man by me what she said, and he said that she said she hoped 1 did 
not consider her a beggar. That was only one out of a great number that I saw ; 
and I saw them in their houses in the same way, except that they were dry, and 
their clothing was something about the same description as the one I have 
described as being in the open air. 

1220. Sir Edmund. Hayes.] Where did this distribution take place? — At 

Derrybeg. I think it was a hayloft belonging to the priest. I went into this 
hayloft, and I saw a great quantity of personal and bed clothing there. I saw 
two young men who travelled with me on the car from Letterkenny, the one the 
son and the other an assistant in the shop of Mr. Joseph Gallagher, a merchant 
there. 0 

1221. Mr. Maguire .] It was on the day of the distribution that you went 
down ? — It was. 

1222. Were you expected? — I was. 

1223. You had been informed that the distribution was to take place on that 
day, had you not ? — Yes. 

O.80. F 1224. By 
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1224. By whom ? — I think it was Father Doherty wrote to the office, and 
requested that somebody might be sent down to witness it. There were two or 
three clergymen engaged in this hayloft, and they were distributing from the 
window articles of clothing* blankets, and things of that kind ; and those 
young men who travelled with me on the car were employed in cutting up pieces 
of corduroy for the lower clothing of the men and boys; these were also distri- 
buted through the window to persons who had made applications for them. At 
that point the Reverend Mr. Doherty and I went down into Gweedore to the 
cottages. I told him that I was not there so much for the purpose of seeing the 
distribution of those things, but I wanted to see the actual state of the houses 
in which those people lived, and the state in which they were themselves. 

1225. Did any one accompany you into the houses? — Yes, the Reverend Mr. 
Doherty and the Reverend Mr. lM‘Groarty, and the witness who was examined 
here yesterday, M‘ Bride. 

1226. Did you go into all the houses on the bog? — No, not all. 

1227. Who selected the houses that you went into? — We went into them 
indiscriminately as they came before us. 

1228. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Upon one occasion, in a house where they told you 
that there had been a prohibition upon the gathering the sea-weed, did you make 
any inquiries in what way that prohibition was earned out amongst the people, or 
who gave the orders, or any particulars about what must have appeared to you so 
extraordinary an act? — Yes; they told me that it was by the orders of Lord 
George Hill that they were prohibited from taking this sea-w'eed from the sea- 
shore. The answers that I got to my questions implied that it was prohibited to 
them from taking it to eat. 

1 229. What was conveyed to you was, that those people being in a starving 
condition, and living very much upon the sea-weed, were prohibited by Lord 
George Hill even from availing themselves of that source of food : was that your 
impression ? — Quite so. 

1230. Sir John Yarde Buller.] Do you know by whom that was said ? — No; 
the people there generally speak Irish and nothing else ; and I asked this M £ Bride 
and the reverend gentlemen that were with me, who understood Irish, what they 
said, and they translated to me what they said. 

123;. Lord Naas.] Have you ever visited Connemara or any other wild district 
in Ireland ? — I have not been to Connemara. I went through other districts in 
Ireland during the terrible years of famine. 

i 232. You had no means of comparing the clothing of the people of Connemara 
with the clothing of the people of this district of which you are speaking? — No. 

1 233. Sir TV. Somerville .] Were you ever in that district before in, any previous 
year ? — No, nor since. 

1234. Chairman.] What is your opinion of the state of destitution in compa- 
rison with what you saw in other parts of Ireland in your visits in 1848 ? — 1 think, 
except in one case in Thurles auxiliary workhouse, what I saw in Gweedore was 
the most deplorably degraded state of destitution that I ever saw, and it was in 
1849 or 1850 that I visited Thurles. 

1235. What places did you visit in the famine years ? — I was through several 
districts. 

1236. Lord NaasT] Were you ever in the West of Ireland during the famine 
years ? — I was in Galway. 

1 237. What part of Galway? — The town of Galway. 

1 238. Were you ever in the western part of Mayo ? — No. 

j 239. Have you ever been in Kerry ?— No. 

l 240. Or Cork ? — No. 

] 241 . Or Clare ? — Nor Clare. 

1 242. Sir Edmund Hayes. J Nor Donegal, previously to this visit ? — Nor Donegal, 
previously to this visit. 

1 243. Mr. Dobbs.] What distressed parts of Ireland did you visit during the 
time of the famine ? — Some portions of Tipperary. 

1244. What portions ? — Thurles principally, and Templemore. 

1245. Did you visit any other places r— At this moment 1 have not any par- 
ticular recollection, though I was a good deal out through the provinces at that 
time, from 1847 to 1851. 

1246. Sir W. Somerville.] Were the habitations of the people very wretched r 

—They 
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— TJiey were in a deplorable state ; if it had not been for the turf fires thev had M, , war 
I do not think they could hare existed in them. 7 

i 247. Is it your opinion that that was the general condition of those houses in 10 June 1858- 
aJl years : — 1 am not. able to say wliat it was in former years. 

1248. Chairman .] In your intercourse with those people what did they 
attribute their destitution to ;— My own impression was, that it was the determi- 
nation of Lord George Hill to exterminate the entire race. 

1249. That, is not an answer to my question; what did they attribute their 
destitution to .-—To the deprivation of the mountain tops, and the mountain 
commonage upon which they grazed cattle and sheep, to being confined to the 
low land or to the cut, to the rack rent in some cases doubled and trebled and 
in one case it was raised from 18 s. to 47. 10 ’ 

1250. Sir Mdmmd Hayes.] If it was your impression that Lord George Hill 
wished to exterminate the entire race, did you ask them whether be had ejected 
them from their lands ! — 1 did not. 

1251. Mr. Maguire .] Did the people attribute to Lord George Hill a desire 

to exterminate them r— That was my own impression ; in addition to the rack 
rents, I attributed the destitution to the levy of the tax by the grand jury for the 
alleged sheep stealing or the malicious destruction of sheep, to the maintenance 
of an additional constabulary force, the two taxes combined as the remuneration 
for Hie loss of sheep and the maintenance of the constabulary, (upwards of 2 000 n 
and tins sum having been levied upon those two districts of Gweedwe and 
eionghaneely principally Gweedore. I believe that those rack rents and taxes 
and likewise the loss of the mountain, reduced them to their present state ; and it 
is quite plain to any one of common observation, that a landlord who would 
pursue such a course towards his tenantry, could have no other object it view 
but the extermination ot the entire race. J 

12,72. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It is your impression that Lord George Hill’s 
coming into the country was a serious infliction upon it : — I am not goiSo to say 
that, but if he act in that way it would be a serious infliction. 3 

12/;;;. You stated that your own impression is, that Lord George Hill wishes 
to exterminate the race ; if that is your impression, is it also your impression that 
Lord George Hill s coming into the country was a serious infliction upon it 2— Of 
course it would be if he act in that way ; it must be a serious infliction. 

12 ^4- P. Wykeham Martin.] Did you see any houses there that would be 
considered substantial, well-built cottages, in the neighbourhood of Dublin?— 

There is the Gweedore Hotel and on towards Derrybeg, exactly opposite the 
Reverend Mr. M Gee s house, there is a comfortable house, and the name of the 
owner is Masson. 

12 55 . Is that the only one?— There is another the other side of the road but 
those are the only two that 1 saw at Derrybeg. 

1 256. You think that there are only a couple there 1— Only a couple at 
Derrybeg ; there may be more at Ijunbeg, but I was not there. ' 

: 257. Mr. Maguire.] Were there fixed days. for the distribution of the relief? 

— 1 es, the 8th of March was one. 

1 258. Do you think that the distribution on this day was got up for your 
peculiar benefit, for the purpose of showing the distress of the people to you ? 

1259. It was an ordinary distribution '—There were some doubts expressed in 

the newspapers that there were no such cases of destitution, and I took advantage 
of the ordinary distribution to be present at it. 3 

. 12 6o. Mr. Dobbs.] You were sent for to go down, were you not?— I was 
invited down there on that particular day, and I believe other persons connected 
with the newspaper press were invited also. 

1261 Mr .Maguire.] Yon were told that that was one of the days on which 
a distribution took place ? — Yes. 


The Reverend John Doherty , called in : and Examined.. 

1262. Mr. Maguire.] YOU are a Catholic clergyman, are you not? — Yes 
1 J 26 3- Where: do you officiate ?— In the parish of Meevagh, in the county of 


Donegal. 


1265. You 


Rev. J. Doherty. 


1204. You are connected, are you not, with the committee associated for the 
relief of destitution at Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — I am honorary secretary. 
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1265. You are intimately acquainted with all the district of Gweedore? — 

I am. 

1 266. For how long have you known the district ? — For the space of eight 
years ; I have been parish priest of Gweedore for the space of eight years, and I 
was nearly a year there as Roman-catholic curate. 

1 267. What is the entire time during which you have been connected with that 
district ? — Nearly nine years. 

1268. From what period, to what period ? — I came to Gweedore first, as curate, 
in 1846. 

1 269. Did you remain there an entire year at that time ? — I remained about eight 
months or nine ; I am not positive which. 

1270. You came there in 1846 ; up to what time did you remain in that dis- 
trict ? — After eight or nine months I was removed from Gweedore to be the 
administrator of the parish of Lower Templecrone. 

1271. You were 11 years connected with this district, with the exception of a 
few months? — No ; 1 was about nine years connected with the district. 

1272. Up to what period were you connected with the district? — Up to Sep- 
tember 1857. 

1273. Speaking generally, what is the condition of the people of this district ? 
— They are extremely poor ; they were always poor, I believe ; but for the last 
few years their condition has greatly deteriorated, and since the levying of the tax 
extreme destitution set in as a consequence. 

1274. What do you think was the original cause of that destitution there? — 
I believe it was the taking away of the mountain commonage, and the increase of 
rents. 

1275. Had the people enjoyed that commonage for any length of time ? — They 
enjoyed it, I understand and believe, from time immemorial. 

1276. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that they had enjoyed it from the 
time you have been connected with the parish, and before that? — Parts of the 
mountain they had ; other portions they had not ; Lord George Hill purchased 
the property of Gweedore in 1838 ; up to that time the people had the free com- 
monage of the mountains, and, I think, shortly after his accession to the property 
he took a portion of this mountain, but a very inconsiderable ' portion in com- 
parison to the whole, into his own immediate possession. 

1277. When was the greater portion taken away? — In 1854. 

1278. How many landowners are there in the Gweedore district? — About 
eight. 

1279. Who are they? — Lord George Hill, Mrs. Jane Russell, the Rev. A. 
Nixon, John Oban Woodhouse, Mr. Wybrants Olphert, the Representatives of the 
late John Austin, Lord Leitrim, and the Rev. Charles Stewart. 

1280. Can you tell me what is the total area of their estates ; what does it 
comprise? — It comprises 40,511 acres. 

1281. At what valuation ? — The total valuation is 1,085 l. 13 s. 

1282. Is that exclusive of buildings ?— Exclusive of buildings. The district of 
Gweedore, comprising the property of those eight proprietors, in the parish of Tul- 
laghobegly, where I was appointed Catholic priest, is divided into east and west. 
I am only talking now of the west part of Tullaghobegly, and it goes under the 
name generally of Gweedore. Some of those landlords have properties in Clough- 
aneely ; but I am confining myself to the portion that they hold in Gweedore. 

1283. You confine yourself, in fact, to those 40,000 and odd acres ? — Yes. 

1 284. Of this number of 40,000 and odd acres, how many acres are now in the 
possessions of the landlords ? — Twenty thousand two hundred and seventy-nine 
acres. 

1 285. Are those statute acres ? — I believe so. 

1286. Were those 20,279 acres taken from the tenantry? — I believe so. 

1287. That is your belief? — It is ; and 1 know it of my own knowledge, that 
the bulk of the 20,000 acres has been taken from the tenants ; Lord George 
Hill alone has taken about 12,000 acres. 

1288. Mr. Dobbs.] What do you mean by taken? — It was land which they 
previously had the privilege of using for grazing on, and that privilege has been 
taken from them, and they have been prohibited from having cattle on it. 

1289. You mean that it is not let with the right of grazing? — Yes, of course; 
the land is there still ; its commonage is taken away. 

1290. Mr. 
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1 290. Mr. Maguire .] Then how many thousand acres were left in the actual 
possession of the tenants V — Twenty thousand two hundred and thirty-two. 

1291. What were they valued at? — They were valued at 909 l. 13s., exclusive 
of buildings. 

1292. How many inhabitants are there in that district? — About 5,000. 

1 293. According to Griffith’s valuation, what is the average value of the land 
in the possession of those people per acre ? — By calculation I find it to be per acre 
sixpence-halfpenny. 

1 294. What is the average number of acres to each individual ? — About 4i acres. 

1295. What would that be valued at? — Four and a-half acres would come to 
-something about 2 s. 6 d. 

1296. Would that extent of land be sufficient, do you think, to support the 
people ? — I believe not. 

1 297. What is the general character of the district ; is it fertile, or barren, or 
mountainous ? — It is extremely barren and mountainous. 

1298. Describe to the Committee what it is r— I know that the quality of the 
soil must be very inferior, as is evident from the fact that it is only valued at 6£ d- 
per acre ; and you may form an idea of the quality of the soil, and the moistness of 
the climate, from the fact that there are 1,720 acres of this land under actual water, 
marshy land ; and an idea may be formed of the unevenness and abruptness of 
the surface from the fact that there are within a few miles of each other, mountains 
such as Aragle, 2,462 feet, Carntrena 1,396, and Bloodyforland, 1,036 feet above 
the level of the sea, and there are other numerous smaller hills. 

1 299- It is generally a mountainous district ? — Very mountainous. 

1300. Ihe estate of Lord George Hill comprises several townlands, does it 
not? It does; I understand that of those 40,511 acres that I have referred to, 
Lord George Hill holds 22,960 acres. 

1301. Do you know the names of the townlands ? — I do. 

1302. Will you name them to the Committee?— Carrick, Magheraclogher, 
Ardnagappary, Dore, Magheragallon, Stranacorcragh, Meenaduff. Meenanillar, 
Sheskinbeg, Lunniagh, Stramackilmartin, Meenderryampli, Innishsirrer, Innismane, 
Gola Island, DeiTybeg, Meenacung, Glen-Thornan, Dore, and others. 

1 3°3- The total area of the land belonging to Lord George Hill, you say, is 
.22,960 acres ?— Yes. 

1304. And that you say is valued at, what ? — At 695 l. 5 s. 

1 3°5- Exclusive of buildings ? — Exclusive of buildings. 

1306. What is the value of the buildings ? — £. 334 l. 1 s. 

1 3°7- Of this estate how many acres are in the immediate possession of Lord 
George Hill ? Twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy-five acres, 2 roods and 
:35 perches. 

1308. What amount is left in the occupation of the tenantry r— Ten thousand 
and eighty-five acres. 

1309. What was the former rent of the entire quantity, that is to sav of the 
“22,960 acres ? — About 429 l. 

1310. What is the present rent ?■ — About 875 l. 

1311. Is that for the 10,085 acres only, or does it include the new cuts? It 

includes portions of the new cuts. 

1312. You say that 875 l. is the rent of the land now left in the possession of 
the tenants ? — It is. 

1313. I think you said a while ago that of the mountains taken from the 
tenantry an inconsiderable portion was taken into occupation by Lord Georo-o Hill 
shortly after he came into possession of the property ? — Yes. 

1314. Was there any compensation given for the land that was taken away 
from them at that time ? — None whatever for the mountain portion that was 

'315- Do you know that by the taking away of tile land at that time injury 
•was done to any of the tenants ; for instance, in the case of Bryan Boyle i— 
Bryan Boyle told me that the mountain taken from him by Lord George Hill 
on his accession to the property, was value to him at about 100 1. 

1316. Was the remainder, making a total, as you said of 12,875 acres taken 
from them in 1854 ? — It was. 

1317- To what purpose was it applied?— It was let to sheep-graziers 
. '318.1 think yon said that the destitution on Lord George Hifl’s estate o-enerally 
■ is very great?— It is so. 6 1 

a8 °- F 3 1319. With 


Rev. J. Doherty. 
10 June 1858. 
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1 3 1 q. With regard to sea-weed ; is sea-weed a common article of food in that 
district ?— It was very generally used this last summer as an article of food. 

1320. Both last year and this year? — Yes. 

1321. Was it used much more last year and this year than in any year of your 
remembrance ? — Considerably more. 

1322. Would you say that, even in the famine year, this sea-weed was more 
generally used than it was used last year and this year '? — I could scarcely say. 
I did not make a comparison between the use of sea-weed in 1847 and in 1857 , 
or this summer. 

1323. But as far back as your memory goes, and you have had any opportunity 
of observing, do you find that there was a more general use of sea-weed last year, 
and the early part of this year, than there was for any other year?— The con- 
sumption was at least as large as it was in 1847 . 

1324. Bat it was larger, you say, than it was in 1851 , 1852 , and lbod . it 
was larger than it was at any time during any intermediate year. 

1325. Have the circumstances of the people become much deteriorated since 

^1 32(5. I suppose the people suffered a good deal from the famine in thefemW 
yeai . ?— They did ; I looked upon it that up to 1856 , or at least, up to 18 d 4 au^ 
1855 the people were recovering considerably from the effects of the famine, 
at least, I felt so, compared with what they were on my being appointed to 
Gweedore in 1846 . 

1327. Thev suffered a great deal in the famine year, did they not ?—l hey dim 

1328. But you state that they were gradually recovering up to the year lbod r 

Thev were. ■ • -> 

1329. It was at that time, was not it, that they lost the mountain grazing . 

It was. . i - v 

10 on, And that their rents were increased r 1 es. 

1331. The taxation was also greatly increased, was it not, m the summer and 
" ”i 332° f I)(f ymi say that owing to those causes combined, the distress was very 

•» corned taki,1 S awoy . of °° m : 

monage anti the increase of rents ?-The taking away of the commonage lessened 
ae means of supporting the people, and obliged them to part wrth some of 
their stock and then the taxation was a crushing blow to them. 

2 . But before the taxation came upon them, their circumstances were 
much decreased in consequence of the taking away of this mountain commonage ? 
Yp S thev were gradually diminishing. . 

* V Were there not bog lands also taken from them r-There were. 

1 3 36. Out of which new cuts were made afterwards . xes. 

1 237 They are called top-lands, are they not . —Yes. . 

' S' Those are distinct from the mountain commonage r-By the mountains 
we iean where the people were wont to graze their sheep and black cattle on, and 
7heTop“lands we call the part where the people were wont to cut turf, and 
where ?he, had a sort of common range for their cattle when near their homes. 

mo 1)0 you think the people were better prepared to meet the visitation of 
1846 than they were, say last year i-I believe they were ; their stock was much 
larger and their means consequently of meeting it weie much gieatei. 

mo Do you think they had more money at that time than they had last year r 
-I am not prepared to say that, but they had a larger amount of stock. 

,4 Was there a partial failure of the potatoes m 1854 (-There was 

, 3 f. Did you take any steps in consequence of that failure of the potatoes m 

you do ?-I memorialised the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
extend some relief to the distress of that district. T 

‘ 1344. What was the result of that memorial?- It was . refused the.Locd 
Lieutenant told me that he instructed the Poor Law Commissioner to visit the 
district, and make such provisions as he would find necessary. 

me What was the date of that memorial ?— I cannot say the date. 

,346. Was it after the failure of the potatoes m 1854 ?— It was. 

,347. Was it that winter, or the next spring;— I cannot be accurate .because 
I have no notes; but I think it was about May, or the beginning of June I800 , 
it was in summer. 1348. In 
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1348. In consequence of that refusal, did you do anything? — Yes. 

1349. What did you do ? — The Reverend Mr. M‘Fadden and I applied to a 
merchant at Dunfanaghy, Mr. Henry Moffat, and he enabled us, on our own 
credit, to extend relief to the parties distressed. 

1 350. What relief did you give to the people ? — Indian meal. 

135?. To what amount? — To the amount, I should say, between both of us, of 
about 1 , 500 /. 

1352. Was that distributed in the summer of 1855 ? — It was. 

1353- Was that money ever paid back to you?— It was, with the exception of 
30 /. or 40 /., I think. 

1354. Was there a good harvest that year? — There was an abundant harvest. 

1 355'. It was on your own and your brother clergyman’s responsibility that that 
amount of property was given ? — It was. 

1356. And it was distributed by you ? — Yes. 

1357. Did you consider that there was urgent necessity for such relief? — Cer- 
tainly ; otherwise 1 would not have run the risk that I did. 

1358. How was it repaid to you ; was it repaid by the people ? — It was. 

1359. Describe what you did on that occasion ?— I first memorialed the Lord 
Lieutenant, and lie then told me he had given instruction to the Poor Law Com- 
missioner to visit the district. 'Jhe Poor Law Commissioner, on visiting the 
district, made application to the workhouse. At that time he found, I understand, 
that the guardians did not meet for a month; but on their meeting it was repre- 
sented to him that there was no application for admission to the workhouse, and 
the consequence was he refused to extend out-door relief, or any relief to the 
parties whom we represented as needy and in indigent circumstances. 

1360. Lord Naas.] Who refused to extend relief?— The Poor Law Com- 
missioner. 

1361. Mr. Maguire.} They refused to extend relief on the statement that no 
person applied at the workhouse for relief? — Yes. 

1 362. '1 herefore they assumed that, because no person applied to the workhouse, 
destitution did not exist ? — Yes. 

1363. You assert to the Committee, that so great did you think was the desti- 
tution existing at that time, notwithstanding the statement of the poor law- 
authorities, that you and your brother clergyman involved yourselves to the 
amount of 1 ,500 l. for the purpose of relieving the distress of the district ? — Yes. 

1364. Is that your assertion to the Committee ? — It is. 

1365. How was that repaid to your— It was paid to us by the poor to whom 
we extended relief, about Christmas, and up to the February and March after it. 
There was an abundant crop that harvest. 

1366. Were the people very grateful for the relief thus afforded? — To be sure 
they were. 

1 367- You said that the entire of that amount of 1,500 /. was refunded to you, 
with the exception of 30 /. ? — About that. I do not complain, as some of the parties 
I was giving relief to I knew at the time would not have the mean's to pay me back. 

1368. Was there a partial failure of the potato crop in 1856 ? — There was. 

1369. Was the potato crop of last season good ? — I should say there was more 
than a partial failure in 1856 ; there was a considerable failure in 1856 ; and last 
year, though the crop was pretty good in growth, I understand that it was over- 
taken by the rot before the people could harvest it or consume it. 

1370. Speaking of the farms on Lord George Hill’s estate, do you think that 
they are sufficiently large? — I do not. 

1 3 7 1 • Do you think, on the contrary, that they are miserably small ? — I do; 
and I believe the farms are so miserably small, that if the tenants are confined to 
them they will not be able to live on them. 

1372. Can you give an idea of what those farms consist of ; are they mere strips 
of land ? — They are mere strips of land, very narrow and long. Captain Kennedy, 
in speaking of the divisions which Lord George Hill was making in Gweedore 
after his accession to the property, refers to the size of the farms, and objects to 
their being divided. 

1373. Sir J. 1 arde Buller.} Who is Captain Kennedy ? — He was the secretary 
for the Land Commission. I am! reading from his letter in Lord George Hill’s 
book, “ Facts from Gweedore,” where he says, “The best circumstanced farm 
having its area about 15 acres, its length 281 perches, and mean breadth 94 
perches, or nearly thirty times its breadth ; the poorest circumstanced farm cou- 

°.8°. f 4 tabling 


Rev. J. Doherty. 
10 June 1858. 
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taining 1 acre 1 rood and 15 perches, length 266 perches, and mean breadth four- 
fifths of a perch, or the length 332 times its breadth.” Now if they were made 
in two divisions as the people were anxious to have done, the above description 
would pretty accurately define them ; the farms made by Lord George Hill are 
exactly the same length and only double the breadth, and the disproportion be- 
tween the length and breadth of the present farms is only lessened by one-half. 

1374. Are any of those strips of land or farms as narrow as the breadth of this 
room ? — Much narrower ; some of them are so narrow, that the house must be 
built gableways. 

1375. Mr. Maguire.] l)o you know the townland of Magheralosk ?— I do. 

1376. Is that a sub-denomination of Meenaduff r — Yes. 

1377. How many families are there on that townland ? — Thirteen families. 

1378. What was their general food last year, confining yourself more particu- 
larly to the distressed period i — Their food consisted of some very inferior potatoes 
and sea- weed, the sea- weed entering largely into their dietage in order to econo- 
mise the potato, and occasionally in summer, Indian meal. 

1 379. Is the sea-weed used also with Indian meal ? — It is. 

1380. Did you hear the witness yesterday stating that the sea-weed was used 
for the purpose of prolonging the potato ? — I did. 

1381. Was that an accurate description? — It is; that is what I mean by 
economising their diet. 

1382. Of the thirteen families in this townland, how many do you say have 
beds ? — Only two. 

1383. Out of those thirteen families but two have beds, you say? — Out of 
those thirteen families but two have beds. 

1384. Would you describe what those beds are composed of? — When Isay- 
that they had beds I mean by bed (applying it to those persons), a chaff bed ; a 
tick with chaff or straw in it, answering the use of a paillasse, and bedsteads made 
by some workmen. 

1385. Is the best description of bed, a sacking stuffed with straw or with chaff ? 
— Yes. 

1386. Now 7 , would you say that the possession of a bed of that kind was indi- 
cative of great opulence ? — By no means ; not opulence. 

1387. At any rate, the people who have those beds I suppose consider them- 
selves in a much superior position to the persons who have only straw without 
covering ? — Certainly. 

1388. Do you assert that out of those 13 families, 11 had no beds, to use the 
proper term of bed ? — I do ; that is to say there are 1 1 that have no tick nor chaff.. 

1389. Do you say they merely use straw, as distinguished from straw in a tick ?' 
— They merely use straw, or straw layer without a tick. 

1 390. Do those people consume milk and butter much ? — No. 

1391. What proportion of those 13 would you say consume milk and butter in 
the year ? — I should say about one-third do not use milk or butter, perhaps,, 
throughout the whole year. 

1392. Now, as to their clothes ; will you describe what was the state of the 
body clothes of the people at the end of last year and the beginning of this year, 
speaking now of those 13 families? — Except two of them; I did not look upon 
two of them as persons who were destitute ; and although their means were greatly 
reduced, still I did not consider them as objects of charity or persons being 
exactly destitute ; but the other 1 1 families have scarcely any coats unless in rags ; 
no linen whatever ; they may have had something in the shape of a cotton rag 
upon them, but I do positively say that that cotton rag would not stand washing. 

1393. What was the state of the dress of the women ? — The women were very 
badly dressed. 

1394. Will you describe their dress? — In some instances they had an old drug- 
get coat made of tammy, and I believe that they had scarcely an inside garment 
at all. 

1395. In a word, would you say that the clothing of the women was sufficient 
for the purposes of decency ? — It was not, and even in cases where it covered then- 
person it was of such an inferior description, patched, if I may use the word, that 
the person would be ashamed to appear in public with it. 

1396. Do you assert that the covering of the women was insufficient for the 
purposes of decency ? — I do. 

1207. Do you know a man named Dominick Doherty ? — I do. 

1398. Was 
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1308. Was that man’s wife confined some time since ? — She was. 

1 399- Under what circumstances ? — Under very peculiar circumstances. 

1400. Will you describe to the Committee what those circumstances were, as 
descriptive of the opulence of the district ?— During her confinement (this was 
early this year, before the relief came) she had no bed to lie on but on the damp 
earth, and she had no covering for the child, and both during her confinement and 
afterwards she had nothing for nourishment but Indian gruel, without milk or any 
other relish ; I understand that some of the neighbours brought her a bottle or two 
of milk. 

1401. Who was the landlord of this man?- Lord George Hill; and I know of 
other peculiar cases. I know two or three families in Magheralosk who are 
living exclusively upon what they can make at the sea-shore, and they do it in 
this way,— they collect the sea- weed, and they exchange or barter it for pota- 
toes with other parties. They have no potatoes of their own, nor the means of 
purchasing potatoes from other parties ; they go to the sea-shore and collect sea- 
weed, and barter that sea- weed with other parties in order to their own sustenance, 
inasmuch as sea-weed of itself would not support human life. 

1402. Do you call those people tenants in the ordinary sense of the term ; are 
those people of whom you speak now occupiers of those strips of land ?— They 

1403. Are they Lord George Hill's tenantry? — They are. 

1404. Supposing we come to Garrick, there are 70 familes in the townland of 
Carnck r — Yes. 

1405. Arc the people of Carrick also obliged to use sea- weed ’—They are 
140b. Have you seen them yourself at their meals ? — I have. 

1407. You know that sea- weed is a common article of diet, as auxiliary to the 

potato or Indian meal?— It is. ; 

1408. Have you seen them use it?— I have. 

1409. Frequently ?— Not very frequently, but I am positive of its being used ; 

I have a moral certainty of it. ° 

1410. Could you give any instance as showing the reduction in circumstances 
of the people ; for instance, take the case or James M'Ginley, do you know any- 
thing about him ?~I do ; he has paid 12 /. 12 *. 6 d. taxes : he sold four of his 
cows, and is reduced now from 14 cows to four cows during the last three vears 

1411. Had he any sheep ?— He had 40, and he has now only three. 

1412. I suppose the taxes were very light before the imposition of this sheep 
and police tax? — Yes, they were. 

1413. The heavy tax is in consequence of the imposition of this double tax 
added to the ordinary tax r — It is. 

1414. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Did this man loose Lis sheep, or did he 
sell them ; you state that he sold four cows ; did he sell the sheep too ? — I am not 
prepared to say ; I believe some of them were lost ; but I believe he was obliged 
to part with Ins sheep, having no mountain pasturage to put them on 

.4.5- Mr. Maguire.] You take the fact, that he had 40 sheep, and he has but 
three now i es. 

141 «. Has this man a bed?— Yes, he has ; aud I thiuk he is the only man in 
the townland who has a bed. J 

1417- Of what is that bed composed r — It is composed of tick. 

14 1 8. Is it a feather bed r— No ; there is not a person living by farming in the 
whole district of Gweedore who has a feather bed. ' 

t4iy. Is it a chaff bed ? — It is a chaff bed. 

1420. Do you know a man named Dominic M-Garvey r-I do, he has one 
cow now and three sheep, and formerly lie had seven cows and IS sheep 

1421. I hat man paid heavy taxes did he not? — He paid 31. 10 6'. 

1422. Now go to Patrick iVPFadden; had he any stock before?— He had: he 
was reduced from five or six cows, and lie now lias none ; 1 understand also that 
J atnck M r addon has the sea-sand encroaching upon liis farm, and that he offered 
his farm to the landlord when the rate was increased, but it was not accepted 
from him. His farm was immediately on the sea-shore, ami the drifting sand is 
covering over the arable portion of his land; he has tendered the land to the 
landlord, and 1 believe it lias been rejected. 

1423. With regard to the destruction of the stock, do you know of your own 
knowledge that that stock has been reduced by disease, aud therefore the’ destruc- 
tion of the cattle, or lia3 this reduction been owing to the poverty of the owners 

°- 8 °- G who 
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who were obliged to sell them?— I believe that of a large portion of the sheep 
always placed upon the mountains, a considerable number of them always dis- 
appear ; no man, as I understand from the peasants themselves, placing a quantity, 
say 20, on a mountain, expects that the whole 20 would afterwards be in their 
possession. 

1424. Mr. DobbsJ\ What becomes of them? — They either stray, or are stolen, 
or perhaps fall into quagmires ; I should be very sorry to say that the reduction of 
the 40 sheep was exclusively owing to the deprivation of the mountain pasturage. 

1425. Mr. Maguire.'] Do you hear it stated that the peasantry, before any 
question arose in which this Committee originated, were in the habit of losing 
sheep upon the mountain "? — I did. 

1426. Did they say that it was a common circumstance ? — They did. 

1427. Was it also said that if a man had a certain number of sheep on the 
mountain, he could not calculate upon the return of more than a certain number ( 
— He could not. 

1428. He always calculated upon losing a certain number ? — He did. 

1429. With regal’d to the case of widow Margaret M‘ Bride, was she obliged 
to sell anything ? — She was obliged to sell her gown to pay the taxes. 

1430. Was she obliged to sell anything else ? — She sold her oats besides, because 
the frock was not sufficient to cover the expenses, as they amounted to 2 /. 11 s. 

1431. You are positive that she sold part of her clothing? — Y es, I am. 

1432. Has she any land ? — Shelias. 

1433. What are her means of support? — The only means that she had when I 
saw her last was depending upon the contributions of public relief which we have 
extended to her. 

1434. Take the case of widow Peggy M ‘Bride; did she sell any of her pro- 

perty ? — She sold her only cow and her oats to pav the taxes ; she sold her cow 
for 1 1. 10 s. ' . . 

1435. Is that considered a large or a small price for a cow in that district . 
There some cows go higher, but the average value of a cow, I should say, would 
be between 31. and 41. Some may go to 51., some 6/., and some are sold at 21., 
and some at 3 1. ; but there is a certain season of the year at which the cows are 
not marketable. 

1436. What were her taxes ? — Her taxes were 31. 16 j. 6 d. 

1437. At what season was she obliged to sell her cow ; was it a marketable 
season, should you say ? — I cannot say. 

1438. She sold her cow for \l. 10s., at any rate? — Yes. 

1439. And the taxes were 31. 16 s. ? — Yes. 

1440. Was Edward M‘Garvey obliged to sell his oats to pay the taxes r Yes, 
he was. 

1441. Has he any stock ? — He has no stock whatever. 

1442. Of what kind is his furniture? — Very inferior ; he has no bed orbed- 
clothes whatever. 

1443. Has he not a chaff bed? — No, he has not. 

1444. Has he a blanket ?— He has not ; I am speaking now of the time before 
the relief was given. 

1445. With regard to the increase of rent ; do you know a man named Neal 

M‘Cue? — Yes. _ r , 

1446. What was his former rent t — His former rent was 4 s. otf. ; Ins present 
rent is 10 s. 8 d. 

1447. Was he obliged to sell his crop?— Yes, he was, while it was growing, to 
meet the taxes, which were 175. 

1448. Do you know Patrick M'Cafferty ?— I do. 

1449. Was he obliged to sell his oats and his potatoes? — Yes, to meet the 
taxes, amounting to 1 /. 10 s. llid. 

1470. Has he any stock ? — No, none; formerly he had two or three cows. 

1451 . Was he considered comfortable, or the contrary? — He was. 

1452. Is he now poor? — He is now very poor. 

1453. Does the same remark apply to Shane Conaghan ?— Yes ; Peggy Friel 
has also been reduced from two or three cows to none. 

1454. Do all the people whose names you have given to the Committee more 
or less subsist upon sea-weed? — There are 70 families, as I said before, in Garrick, 
and 1 believe that of the 70 families there are not more than 20 who live inde- 
pendently of sea- weed, leaving 50 who use it for food. 

r 1455- Could 
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1455. Could you name them, if necessary? — I could, 

1456. With regard to their beds; how many do you say, out of the- 70 , have 
beds? — Something less than 20, 1 should say ; about 14 or 15 . 

1457. Have the others either beds or bed-clothes ?• — The others have neither 
beds nor bed clothes ; and those whom I represent as having beds, have neither 
feather-beds nor comfortable beds ; they have only chaff beds. ? 

1458. Have you been in their houses ? — I have, frequently. 

1459. Have you examined their beds r — I have. 

1460. There could be no mistake as to what you describe ?- — None whatever. 

1461. Were the houses of those people more comfortable in the beginning of 
1854 than they were last year ?— As I said before, they have been o-radually 
deteriorating- ; I should be sorry to say .that even in 1854 they were comfortable! 

1462. Take 1853 ; what was the state of them then ? — I maintain that from 
184(5 there was a continual struggle with life in this district ; the famine visitation 
of 1846 reduced the circumstances of the people considerably, and, as I stated 
there was a partial failure of the potatoes each alternate year; but still, their 
means of living were far more comfortable in 1853 than they are now. 

1463. Was their destitution so visible in 1853 and the early part of 1854 as it 
was last year ? — Not at all. 

1464. Were they sufficiently clad for the purposes of decency in 1854 ? They 

were, with some exceptions ; but I think generally they were sufficiently clothed 
for the purposes of decency. 

1465. Have you any idea as to the number of linen or other shirts in that 
district ? I do not think there is a linen shirt amongst the 70 families • there 
may be something about 30 or 40 cotton shirts, and I think the rest have ko shirt 
whatever. 

1466. How did you derive your information with regard to the number of 
shirts? -First, I observed the persons myself and I afterwards inquired from 
them. I commenced by inquiring whether the greater number had no comforts 
whatever in that respect. 1 came at this calculation rather by negation than by 
positively summing up the parties who had none. I inquired, and found that not 
more than about 30 , if even there were so many, in that district had anvthino- 
like comfortable common shirts, and that the rest of them were wearing rags. ° 

1467- Were there any families in that townland who were not able to attend 
chapel on bundays ? — There were. 

1468. To what cause did they attribute their absence?— I frequently found 
them missing Horn chapel, and I inquired what kept them away, and I was told 
that it was because they had not sufficient clothing to come out. 

1469. Does your own knowledge of the people justify that assertion ?— It does. 

1 excused them from attending chapel when their replv was forwarded to me 
because 1 knew it to be true. 

H‘ 0 - Does not a Catholic peasant consider it a solemn obligation on his part 
to attend mass on Sunday ?— It is very solemn. 


1471. Would you exempt them from attendance at chapel unless under pecu- 
liarly grave circumstances?— I would not; but I believed that the state that they 
were in was an excusing cause for their absence. 

1472. Will you state to the Committee whether vou saw any of the women 
ot this townland dressed so that you, as a priest, would not wish to see them in 
the church exposed to the people ? — I did. 

1473 - Do you state that to the Committee?— I do positively. I do not wish 
to mention the names of the parties, as it may come to their ears. 


1474 - Die pride of the people is not so broken down but that they would feel 
insulted and pained in having their names mentioned r— I believe so They 
would not so much object to tell it to the parties who know them, but I believe 
having their names publicly set forth as not being sufficiently clothed, would 
certainly hurt their feelings. 

* 47.5 • Is there much stock in that townland ?— No. 

1476- How many families have cows at all ? — I think there are 20 families 
without cows. 

1477 - That is, cows of their own ?— There were some of them who had no cows 
whatever, and there were some few who had cows on credit. I could mention 
tlieir names if necessary. 

°- So - G 2 147S. How 
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1478. How many acres have been lost to the tenants in that to wnland ? — 
About 500 acres. 

1479. Since when? — Since 1854 . 

1480. What was the original rent? — The original rent was 42 ?., and their 
present rent is 101/. 16 s., exclusive of the rent applotted on those new cuts; 
of the 500 acres taken from the tenants, a portion has been applotted into 
cuts. 

1481. How many acres are still in the possession of the landlords for the pur- 
pose of making other new cuts ? — About 270 acres have been taken from them, 
and of that about 60 acres have been applotted or parcelled out into cuts, and the 
remaining' 210 acres are in the immediate possession of the landowners. 

1 482. I think you say that 500 acres were taken from them ? — Five hundred acres 
have been taken from them. The new cuts contain about 130 acres, and that 
still leaves in the possession of the landlord about 270 acres. 

1483. Is it your opinion that the people deprived of their land, and in the 
position that you state they are, can live any way decently ? — I believe positively 
they cannot. I believe that the portion of land in their possession is not sufficient 
to maintain themselves and their families. 

1484. Is the rent much above the Government valuation?- -The old rent of 
the district was 42 Z. ; it is now 101 1 . 16 i'. ; there is to be levied upon the new 
cuts 20 l. 7 s., and for the patches occupied by Patrick M'Cue, Charles M‘Cue, 
widow Hanna Gallagher, and Patrick Gallagher, the amount of 1 /. 3 s., making 
in all a rental of 123 Z. 6 s. ; and it is over the old rental 81 Z. 

148.5. What is it over the Government valuation? — It is over the Government 
valuation something about 62 /. 12 s., allowing that the value of the land in Lord 
George Hill’s possession would be 4 /. 

1486. That is exclusive of buildings ?— It is exclusive of buildings. 

1487. When was the rent 42 Z. ? — Up to 1854 . 

1488. Since then has it been increased to the amount that you speak of.- — 
To the amount that I speak of, upon the tenants who formerly occupied the cuts ; 
it is now 101 Z. And there are new cuts in another portion of the town, called 
by another name, amounting to 1 /. 3 s., and by totting it all up it is 123 /. 6 s. 

1489. Will you give the Committee an explanation of those new cuts? — As I 
said, the new cuts are portions of bog land, where the parties were hitherto in the 
habit of cutting turf, and the people are now prohibited from trespassing on 
those bog lands, and they are all parcelled out to six or seven acres, more or less, 
and lockspilted, and it is left open to any person to occupy them upon the under- 
standing that he is to pay a certain rent to the landlord for them ; and it is ot this 
that 1 would most complain, because it is the means of generating a class of 
paupers ; I believe that it will create pauperism, and that it will create poverty in 
the district, because the parties entering upon those new cuts have no means of 
cultivating them ; they have no houses built upon them ; the parties build a 
mud cabin, and they are thus accustomed to squalidness ; -when their means 
increase they build stone houses ; still it is optional with the landlord whether 
he may continue them, after they have improved the soils, or not. 

1490. Do you find that that is the result of the occupation of such bits of 
land ?— I do, by experience ; I know that poverty is generated by it. 

1401. Would you say that the condition of those people is almost opulent ? 
—No'. 

1492. What does the landlord do to prepare those farms for the occupation 
of those people? — Nothing whatever; they are merely lockspitted by the land- 
lord, and the right of occupancy to them is given on the condition that the tenants 
enter into an engagement to pay a certain rent for them to the landlord, who 
does nothing whatever to improve them. 

1493. He does not build a house upon it? — No. 

1494. And he does not drain it ? — No. 

1 495. Does he assist them with a gratuity of any kind ? — Not a penny. 

1496. Do you mean to say that those farms, if you call them such, are given to 
the people in a state of nature ? — Yes. 

1497. Lockspitted means merely marked out, does it not r — Yes, merely marked 
out ; no fences whatever are raised upon them. 

•1498. That is all that the landlord does ? — That is all that the landlord does. 

1 499. Those miserable people are squatted down upon it, to struggle in the best 

way 
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way they can ? — Exactly so, upon that portion of the land, and I believe that 
they have not enough. It is a miserably small piece of land given ; so small, I 
believe, that if it were brought to the highest cultivation that the land is susceptible 
of, it would not be capable of maintaining themselves and their families. 

1500. Before the people are put upon the land, what is the value of it? It is 

supposed to be valued at about one halfpenny in Griffith’s valuation. I made a 
calculation of it, and I found that the number of acres taken off would not amount 
in any instance to more than 2 d. per acre, and in some instances 3 d., and in 
some it is as low as one halfpenny ; but talking of the Garricks, at present I think 
that the valuation would be one halfpenny. 

1 .50 > . And what proportion does the rent charged upon those patches, when they 
come under rent, bear to the valuation ?— It is 3 s. 6 d . and 4 s. per acre now. 

1502. Do you know that 01 your own knowledge? — I did not measure the 
acres ; but it is supposed that they are not more than six or seven acres, and the 
whole rental is 1 /. 1 0 s. Each cut is supposed to contain from six to nine acres. 
Thomas M‘Gee is paying 1 1. 10. v. ; John Gallagher, 1 1. 10.y. ; Edward M‘Fadden 
1 l. 10 5.; Edward M‘Garvey, 1 l. 10 y. ; John M‘ Bride, 1 l. 10 y. ; and Patrick 
M‘Cafferty, 2 l. 2 s. 

1.503. 'Those are all new cuts, are they not ? — Yes. 

1504. And they are given to them in a state of sterility? — Yes. 

150.5. IIow long have they them rent-free ?— It was in'l854 or 1855 that they 
were parcelled out to them. 1 am not aware that they pay any rent yet; but it is 
the impression on the mind of the people that they must pav rent next year ; they 
Aveie given to understand so from Lord George Hill’s agent or sub-agent. 

1.506. Do you know that?— I do not know it; but it is the impression on the 
minds of the people; and at all events, they are liable to pay for them at anv time 
the landlord thinks proper. 

i5°7; As a general rule, in some years after the people take possession of them 
and bud d their houses upon them, and improve them, then they come under rent ? 

that is the general understanding. 

1508. It might be either for three years, or four years, or six years ''—It 

might be. ■' .]/' 

1509. Do you distinctly state that the landlord does nothing to assist the tenant i 
— I do. 


1510. Either the hovel or the cottage is built entirely by the occupier?— 
Exactly ; tie mav build a stone house or a mud hut, or anything at all : he is ouite 
at liberty to use it in any way he pleases. 

15 it. As to the townland of Lunniagh, that has 31 families, I think, has it not * 
— Ihirty-one. 

1512 Of that 31, how many would you say are subsisting on sea-weed, that is 
obliged to use it largely with their food 5 — I should think 20. 

„ , 15, 1' A ™ ?T, T” 3 ? 6 '' 8 or ^steads in this townland ? -There are not 
more than 10 bedsteads. I mean by bedsteads a bed made of wood bv an artificer 
by a carpenter ; .here are other fixtures made in the form of a bed, poles stuck 
m the wall and others transversely, over which there is strewed some straw. 

bed ?— Noitaoes^o/ 01 ° Wthat b ° CaUSe * man has a bedstead, therefore he has a 


151 5 ; How many beds are there in that townland; are there more than three 
or tour r — 1 think about three. 

^.ds there an abundance of cotton shirts there?-I should say about 10 
shirts only m the 31 families. 3 

>51 7. Have you ever heard of people resorting to such expedients as wearing 
what in fashionable phrase is called a “ tommy,” but there is called a “ breast” ? 

I have ; and generally when those persons make their appearance in public they 
have on that breast or tommy. 1 3 

’j 5 * 8- r £ hey ^. eai ' ? w ! ien the .Y S° out to meet the gaze of strangers, or of the 
wor d Yes ; that is, tney wear it when they go out either to the fair, or the 
market, or chapel. ’ 

V?' 9 ' , t . ll ° se 31 families, would you say how many families there are, the 
mothers of which are able to dress so as to go out ?— About four or five. 

1520. Do you make that statement deliberately to the Committee 5 — -I make 
that statement deliberately to the Committee. 

1521 Have you seen their clothing?- 1 have. With the exception of Co, -mack 
°- 8 °- Magee, 
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Magee, Billy M' Garvey, Patrick DTver, James Coyle, and Patrick M e Garvey, 
there are no other families who have dresses to appear in public with. 

1522. Does that apply more particularly to the women, or to the men ? — More 
particularly to the women. 

7523. Do you know of any cases, either in this townland or in the other town- 
lands that you have spoken of, where the women expressed their aversion to go 
out in consequence of not having sufficient clothing for the purposes of modesty? 
- — -I have often. 

1524. Are you speaking of within this year? — Yes, I am. 

13-25. Was that often ? — It was. Moreover, I know that at the time we were 
distributing the clothing, there were women who, even under the expectation 
of getting a dress at the place that we were distributing it, would not appear, but 
sent some other member of the family for it. 

1526. Is it a fact that the various members of a family have used the same 
dress for the purpose of going out ?— 1 have known it done repeatedly. On one 
Sunday the mother comes to mass with a dress which the daughter will use on the 
next Sunday. I know this of my own experience. 

15 27. Of the 31 families which you speak of in this townland, how many are 
there that have no stock? — There are about 15 . 

1528. Are the others reduced in circumstances, generally ? — They are. 

iy,2y. Is that owing to the taking away of the mountain? — It is, and to the 
taxation. 


j 530. Do you attribute, moreover, the deterioration of the circumstances of the 
people to the taking away of the mountain and the raising of the rents? — I do ; 
and I am positive that if the people were consulted themselves, they think 
that their condition is far worse by taking away the mountains and the increase 
of the rents than by the taxation, inasmuch as one is a kind of continual taxation, 
and the other is only temporary. 

1531. I believe there was a considerable number of acres of top-land taken 
away from them ?— There were about 270 acres taken from the tenants of 
Lunniagh. 

1532. When was that taken away t — Since 1853 . 

1533 - Of those 270 acres, has not a certain portion been divided into those 
cuts?— That is something about 60 acres, more or less. 

1534. Which you complain of as a process for propagating poverty and squa- 
lidness ? — I do. , . 

1535. That is entirely the act of the gentry, is it not r— It is. 

1536. In this case it is the act of the proprietor? — It is. 

1.537. The remainder of the 270 acres is in the possession of the landlord ?— 
It is ; l believe that the remaining 210 acres are intended for other cuts. 

1538. For a new nursery of paupers ? — It is. 

1 539* Do you consider the condition ot the people of this townland rather 
desperate ? — It is very desperate, inasmuch as the top -lands have been taken from 
them by the occupiers of those new cuts; the old inhabitants of the townland are 
prohibited from trespassing upon what formerly they had the privilege of trespass- 
ing upon ; the sand is making rapid encroaches upon their own little farms, and, 
I think, in the course of one or two years that the sands will eat up almost all the 

arable ground. , , ... . „ 

1540. So that, as you describe it, the landlord and nature will meet eventually ; 
the landlord is eating away the land on the one hand, and nature, in the shape of 
the encroachment of the sand, is eating it away on the other r— Yes; but I 
should be very sorry that any observations I make about the landlord should be 
taken as personal to Lord George Hill himself. 

1541. I am not, of course, wishing to encourage anything like personality ; but 

is it not the fact, that the top-land is taken away in the one instance, and that the 
sand is encroaching below ? — It is. , , 

1542. Was the rent increased in that townland?— It was ; the former rent was 
23 i 8 s. 

1.4-3. What is it now r— The new rent, that is the rent that the tenants are 
paying, the increased rent apart, from the new cuts, is 39 l. ; there are seven new 
cuts that are paying 9 1 . 10 s , or are to pay 9 /. 10 s, some part of which ts already 
paid, making a total of 48 /. 10 s. . , 

1544. That is an increase from 23 l. Ss. to 39 L, in spite of the top-lands and 
mountain commons being taken away from them? - Yes; tbe top_l ^® nt a a ^ 
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mountain commons have been already parcelled out, and are contracted for at 
91 . 10s., and for a portion of them 21 . has been already paid. 

1545. Upon the new cuts ? — Upon the new cuts ; the part of the land called 
Altnakirka. 

1546. What was the value before, by the acre, of the land now made into the 
new cuts ? — I find that the Government valuation of the whole will be only about 
34 /., whereas the rental was announced to he 48 /. 10 s., and consequently over 
Griffiths’ valuation 14 /. 6 s. 

1547. I am speaking of the value of the land taken from them; was it about 
a halfpenny an acre ? — Yes ; a? I .said, those top-lands are not valued at anything 
more than 2 d., and in this instance I find it so low as 1 d. or l$z/. 

1548. What rent is given now?— For cuts already taken, Francis Coll is to 
pay 1 /. 10 s . 

1549. For how many acres There are about seven acres in each cut. 

1/550. Would that give something like 4 s. 3 d. an acre ? — About 4 s. an acre, 
I think. 

1551. Do those people who have the new cuts, as well as those who were the 
older occupiers, hold by lease or by the year? — There is no lease in the whole 
district ; not one. 

1552. Do you think that the want of a lease has the effect of making them 
more industrious or more energetic, or the contrary? — As to the leases of the 
lands or farms, as the people are now circumstanced, I believe that a lease 
would be valueless, inasmuch as I believe that the people would not be able to 
maintain themselves and their families on the land ; but before the mountain 
pasturage was taken from them, and before the rent was increased, I have no 
doubt that a lease would have been a great encouragement to industry. 

* 553 - Flave they any kind of security for possessing the land as long as they 
themselves wish to occupy it? — Not at all; on the contrary, they are served with 
a notice to quit each year. 

1554. Do you mean to say there is notice to quit served each year ? — Yes, and 
even this year there is notice to quit served, and was last year, and every year 
during the eight years that I had been in Gweedore. 

1555. So then, if I understand, the landlord has the most complete and 
absolute power over his tenants ; is that the fact ? — It is ; and often they are 
threatened with having this power exercised, though it has not been done in many 
instances. 

15.56. Whether the landlord does or does not take advantage of the power that 
he retains by this notice to quit, it is the fact that he does serve this notice to quit 
annually upon them ? — It is, and I believe that it paralyses the industry of the 
people. 

1557. Do you apply that observation to the tenants of this particular townland 
of Lunniagh, or do you make it of more general application ? — I make it of general 
application to all the teuants upon Lord George Hill’s estate ; they have been 
served with a notice to quit every year, while I have been in Gweedore. 

1558. Mr . P.Wykeham. Martini] Have those notices ever been enforced? — 
In one or two instances 1 believe they have ; but I know that it is used as a con- 
venient threat, and in one instance I know it has been put into execution ; and I 
know, moreover, that at the time that the increased rents were placed upon their 
lands, it was held out that unless they w-ould pay the increased rent, immediate 
legal prosecution would be undertaken against them, inasmuch as the notices had 
been already served, and the landowner could immediately proceed to evict the 
people. 

1559. Mr. Maguire.'] Tell me, from your own knowledge of the people, what 
is the moral effect upon the minds of the people in consequence of the prevalence 
of this practice? — 1 believe it paralyses their industry ; I believe that owing to 
the impression upon the minds of the tenants that they may be turned out of their 
farms at any moment the landlord may think proper, they neglect to cultivate 
their farms or to bring them into a state of cultivation, which even their small 
means would enable them to do. 

1560. Will you say that at any rate the notice to quit gives an active agent a 
most powerful screw for raising the rents ? — I do. 

1561. Would you say that a man who was held in so dependent a position as 
having notice to quit continually hanging over his head could not refuse to give 
any annual rent that could be possibly squeezed out of him ? — I would ; he has no 

0.80. g 4 alternative 
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Rev. J. Doherty, alternative but to be evicted, and that is the impression on the tenantry. They 

say that they dare not look cross at the agent or the landlord, owing to their being 

10 June 1858. tenants at will. 

1562. What number of evictions have taken place there, or rather have there 
been many evictions or not on Lord George Hill’s estate ? —About two. 

1563. If I understand you rightly, your complaint is not that there have been 
evictions, but you complain of this custom ? — I intend to say that I have known 
one or two instances of eviction to take place to overawe the tenants, and show 
them the power with which the law invests, and which they can exercise if the 
tenants dare oppose or resist them. 

1 564. Do you attribute the poverty of this district in any material degree to 
this custom ? — I do ; but I would be sorry to attribute it entirely to that. 

1565. You have given many other reasons to the Committee? — Yes. 

1566. You think this is one of the additional causes ? — I do. 

1567. Will you come to the townland of Straraackilmartin ; how many families 
are there? — Twelve. 

1568. Are any number of them subsisting on sea-weed? — Of that 12 there 
are eight subsisting on sea-weed. 

1569. That is to say, who use the sea-weed largely ? — Yes. 

1570. Are there many beds amongst them? — .About four beds, I think. 

1571. Would your description of the other townlands apply to this townland r 
— It would. 

1572. And the townland of Stranacorcragh also ? — Yes; there are 20 families 
there. 

1573. Do the majority of them use sea- weed ? — They do. 

1574. Are their clothes and bedding of the same description as you have 
described before? — It is. There are some of those in Stranacorcragh who are 
more comfortable, I should say, than in many other townlands ; they are some of 
them dealers; they deal in tobacco and soap, and they make a traffic between 
Letterkenny and Gweedore. 

157 5. In spite of that traffic, would you say they were all well dressed ? — With 
the exception of two or three, the description which I have given of the dress of 
the others may be applied to them. 

1576. Is their stock greatly reduced, or the contrary ? — It is reduced. 

1577. Are their circumstances deteriorated? — Very much. 

1 578. Would the same observation apply to the townland of Derrybeg ? — There 
are 1 1 families in it, and it will apply to them. 

1579. Take the townland of Ardnagappary or Middletown ; there are a large 
number of families in that townland, are there not ? — A large number. 

1580. Would the same description apply to them ? — It would. 

1581. Could you give a description of Avhether the stock belonging to them has 
been reduced ? — Considerably. 

1582. In what degree? — In the case of one man, of the name of James 
Gallagher, he has told me himself, and I believe him, that sometime before Lord 
George Hill’s accession to the property he had 180 sheep, 10 cows, and 2 horses, 
and that he has now neither sheep nor horse, but only two goats ; and I under- 
stand from him that Dominic M ‘Bride, James M‘Bride, James M'Cue, Michael 
Duffey, Paddy M‘ Bride, and widow Doogan, had had more cows in their possession 
than all the townland has at present. 

1583. More than the entire 50 families ? — Yes. 

1584. Do you state that partly from information given you by people, and 
partly from your own observation? — From my own observation and inquiries- 
amongst the people, of the truth of which I am morally certain. 

158.5. Lord Naas.~\ You state that James Gallagher and the others had a 
much larger quantity of stock in their possession before Lord George Hill came' 
into possession of this estate than they have now ? — What they had before he 
came, I do not know ; previously to my own coming there, I do not know unless 
from what 1 have heard from the people. 

1586. Has this which you say, with regard to James Gallagher, reference to the 
time before Lord George Hill came into the property? — Before Lord George 
Hill came into the property ; I merely heard it from the people themselves ; I 
heard it uniformly from many, and therefore it was that I considered it true. 

1587. Mr. Maguire .] You believe it to be a correct representation of the- 
state of things in the district ? — I do, in that townland. 

1588. Is 
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1588. Is there anything particular in connexion with the new cuts in this 

townland that you wish to explain to the Committee in regard to them? There 

the mode of proceeding with respect to those cuts is the same as I have described 
before. 

1,589. The next townland is Meenacung; how many families are there there ? 
— That has 10 families. 

1590. Are there any of them subsisting on sea- weed? — There are. 

1.591. Are those people near the sea? — They are about eight miles distant 
from it. 

1592. How many of the ten are subsisting on the sea-weed? — About six out of 
the ten. 

' 593 - And you say that they arc obliged to come eight miles to get it? Yes 

1594. Are there many beds amongst them ?— There is no bed in’ the townland 
except one in Connell M‘Ginley’s ; no bed such as we have described. 

1595. Have they any bed-clothes? — None. 

1.596. Are there chairs and tables there ?— -Except in Shane M‘ Cool’s and in 
Connell M'Ginley’s, there is no chair or table in the entire townland. 

i .597. Except in two cases there is no table or chair in the entire townland No. 

1.598. Would you take that as an indication of opulence ?— By no means 

1599. Have they stock, or are there any of them who have not stock ?— There 
are four out of the 10 who have no stock. 

1600. Are the others reduced or not. ?— Connell M‘Giuley is reduced from ten 
cows to two; James Gallagher from three cows to none ; Shane IVI ‘Cool from 
five cows to two; James M‘Ginley from nine cows to two ; Ellen M‘Cue from 
five cows to one old one. 

1601. Were the rents raised upon those ? — They were. 

1602. From what? — They were increased from 9 l. 2 s. to 16 l. 

1603. Would you say wliat number of acres were taken away from those 
people ? — One thousand and nineteen. 

1604. Do you mean commonage or top-land, or both ?— Mountain. 

1605. And upon which their cattle roamed before ? — Yes ; and on the increase 
of the rents and the taking away of the mountain, they decreased the tenant 
right value, if I may so say, of the land ; James Doogan sold his land at half the 
price that he could formerly get for it. 

1 606. With regard to the townland of Magheraclogher, how many families are 
there on that? — Fifty-two. 

1607. Are a large number living on sea-weed ? — Very laro-e. 

1608. With regard to their dresses, beds, and bedding, are they the same as in 
other townlands ? — Yes. 

1609. Now take the townland of Tor; what have you to say about that?— 
Formerly the whole of Tor was an appendage to Magheraclogher ; it was the 
mountain attached to Magheraclogher, and the tenants of Magheraclogher had the 
privilege of sending their cattle to graze on Tor. 

1610. They have lost that privilege ? — They have. 

1611. Was their rent raised ? —Their rent was increased from 39 /. 16 s. to 72 1. 

1612. In spite of that land being taken away from them, their rent was 
increased ? — Yes. 

1613. Was there any top-land taken from them ?— Some part of the mountain 
of Tor, which formerly belonged to Magheraclogher, was let to other tenants, the 
rental of which is 9 l. 7 s, 9 d., and there are in the landlord’s own immediate 
possession in Tor 2,858 acres of the mountain. 

1614. Did the tenants enjoy the liberty of sending their cattle to the moun- 
tain before ? — Yes. 

161,5. That privilege is taken from them ? — Yes, it is. 

1616. This district is let out to sheep graziers, is it not? — Yes; the top-lands 
of Magheraclogher have also been parcelled out into new cots. 

1617. The rent of the entire land is increased? — It is. 

1618. From what ?— From 39 /. 16 5. to 85 /. 1 7 s. 9 d., and the landlord still 
retains in his own possession 2,858 acres. 

_ 1619. The taxes levied on this district amount to a large sum, do they not? 
They do. 

1620. What would you say they amount to ? — I do not exactly know. 
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Rev. J. Doherty. 1621. The police tax was levied in the month of August last, was it not ? — It 
was. 

10 June i4teS. 1622. Did the people experience much difficulty, or any, in paying this tax ? — 
They experienced great difficulty in paying it ; 1 should make a distinction be- 
tween the collection of the police tax and the sheep tax. The first tax, the police 
tax, was comparatively small ; it was 800 /. 

1623. Was there a large number of constabulary sent into the district to col- 
lect it? — About. 300. 

1624. Who of course did everything in their power to discharge their duty 
with great diligence, to say the least ? — They did. 

1625. In fact, I believe they regularly surrounded the district ? —They did, 
very early in the morning on which the collection was to be made. 

1626. They were not very nice in discrimination as to whom the cattle be- 
longed ? — They were not. 

1627. Did they drive them indiscriminately? — They did. 

1628. Lord AWs.] What day of the month was that ?— I think about the 
latter end of August. 

1629. Mr. Maguire.] At any rate, did the people experience great difficulty 
in paying it ? — They did. 

1630. Do you know any instance in which they were obliged to sell their 
furniture and provisions ? — I have already given an instance of a woman having 
sold her gown. 

1631. You know of your own knowledge, an instance where people have sold 
their provisions and furniture ? — I do. 

1632. As well as their stock ? — I do. 

1633. And their crops? — I do. 

1 634. I suppose they were obliged to go to other places in order to borrow 
money to pay it ? — They were ; some went to the Rosses. 

1635. I believe the people of the Rosses are rather more comfortable, are they 
not ? — They are rather more comfortable. 

1 636. They are considerably different to the people of Gweedore in their cir- 
cumstances ?— They are. 

1637. Is Lord George Hill the landlord of the Rosses?— No ; the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Conyngham is the landlord. 

1638. They got money in many instances from their friends in the Rosses ? — 
They did. 

1639. I believe they were also enabled to pay the tax with the wages of their 
children employed in neighbouring towns ? — I heard a gentleman say that he 
himself saw 7 persons from Gweedore at Strabane, go to a place where their child, 
son or daughter was hired, and get their wages in advance from the master of 
the child to pay the tax with. Strabane is about 50 miles distant. 

1640. Do you know cases where the tax-payer had not only to pay liis own 
tax, but his neighbour’s tax ? — I do. 

1641. Will you say how that was? — On the cattle of one man being seized for 
the tax, the collector of the tax refused to liberate the cow until his neighbour’s 
tax was paid in. 

1 642. Lord Naas.] State the names of that case ? — Tague Gallagher, of 
Derrybeg, and Patrick O'Donnell, of Derrybeg. I can state more instances than 
those two. 

1643. Mr. Maguire.] Who was the collector? — Head -constable Young. 

1644. Lord Naas.] Do you mean to say that Head-constable Young refused 
to release Manus Gallagher’s cattle until Patrick O’Donnell’s tax was paid ? — No ; 
I mean to say that all the property they got was detained until Phelim Friel, of 
Derrybeg, who was a non-payer, had paid his tax ; and Head-constable Young 
detained their property until they paid for him, because he was not able to pay 
himself. 

1 645. Mr. Maguire.] How do you know that? — I was at Derrybeg at the time, 
and I saw it done. 

1646. Did Head- constable Young assign any reason for doing so ? — No.; I did 
not ask him for any reason. 

1647. You state it as a positive fact, that that did occur? — I state that as a 
positive fact falling under my own observation ; and I think I could supply the 
Committee with other instances too. 

1648. Do 
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1 648. Do you know cases where food was under seizure ; the food and the 
crop ? — Yes, I do. 

1 649. What do you mean by food r — I mean potatoes and corn ; oats. 

1650. Lord Naas.'} When you speak of food having been seized, what time of 
the year was this ; what month was it ? — I could not positively say. 

1651. Was it in the month of August?— No; it was for the sheep tax; it was 
later than August, I think ; some time up to December, I think. 

1652. Was it the pototoes in pits and the corn in stack that were seized ? — No, 
the potatoes were in the houses, and I believe the corn was in the house also at 
the time ; but I know the seizure was made. 

1653. Were their potatoes carried away? — No, they were only under seizure; 
the money was guaranteed to be paid by other parties. 

1 654. Do you know of any instance of any cow or other beast, or any of this 
corn or potatoes, having been sold inconsequence of this distress? — I do not. 

if)', 5. Was there any of this property that you allude to auctioned? — No. 

1656. The whole tax was paid without the necessity of proceeding to that 
extremity? !t was, but the reason is that the people understood that they would 
be auctioned at a great sacrifice, at a ruinous price, and they succeeded in getting 
the money elsewhere ; they had borrowed it, as, I have said before, of parties 
in the Rosses ; in the parish of Rosskill, and they got the children's wages in 
advance. 

1 6.57. Mr. Maguire.] They were prepared for it? — They knew it was coming, and 
it was given them to understand that the auction would go on. so that it would 
be a great sacrifice to their property, and they made up their minds to provide 
themselves beforehand with the money. 

1658. Lord Naas.} This whole sum of 2,000 /., which was levied on the 
electorial divisions of Magheraclogher, Meenacladdy, and Dunlewey, was paid 
without any of this property being put up to auction ? —Yes. 

1659. Mr .Maguire.} They knew they would be obliged to sell their cows? 
Yes. 

i6fio. You know there is a ruinous sacrifice of property at all cant auctions? 
— Yes. 

1661. In case a large quantity of stock or cattle was driven to a cant auction, 
as a. matter of course it would create a more ruinous sacrifice than if a small 
quantity were sent ? — Certainly. 

1 662. 1 want to know something about the rate of labour in the district ; what 
is the average rate of wages ? — The average rate of wages in that district is about 
8 d. per day in winter, and i'O d. generally in summer, and in exceptional cases, 
or during a short period, 1 s. 

1663. In any case, is there such a rate of wages given as either 1 s. or 1 s. 6 d. 
a day for an ordinary day labourer : — No, there is not. 

1664. I should rather think there is not? — There is no such rate cf wages as 
either 1 s. or I s. 6 d. 

1665. With this 8 d. in winter, or 10 d. in summer, is their food given ? — No. 

1 666 . Do you state that as a matter of your own experience ? — I do ; I can 
name the parties. The last time I was at Gweedore I heard a rumour that 
there was 1 s. 6 d. paid, and I inquired what rate of wages Mr. Robertson was 
paying. 

1 667. Who was he? — He is Lord George Hill’s agriculturist; and I found 
he was then paying but 10 d., and the people were obliged to diet themselves. 

1608. I believe that the turf harvest, if I may call it such, lasts about a fort- 
night ? — It does ; there are greater wages given at turf-cutting ; it is most laborious 
and fatiguing labour. 

1 669. Does not it require some skill also ?— It does ; it is a sort of handicraft ; 
it is like mowing. r J here are parties who cannot mow, and there are parties who 
cannot cut turf ; it is very fatiguing labour for the parties. r l he turf cut by the 
parties is supposed to be stretched over the whole year, and they are most anxious 
to make a good day’s labour. 

1670. You say, I think, that, subject to the exception of turf-cutting and the 
harvest, the rate of wages is 8 d. a day in winter and 10</. in summer? — Yes. 

1671. If I mistake not, there was a statement made by Mr. Thomas M‘JLean a 
gentleman in Dunfanaghy, as to his paying 2s. a day to his labourers? — I believe 
there was, and I made inquiry at Dunfanaghy, and found that it was at turf-euttino- 
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that the party had been engaged, and tlie very time he was making that assertion 
he had other labourers employed at 10 d., the ordinary wages. 

1672. I find there has been an affidavit made by Lord George Hill, and there 
is this passage in it, that “ at the present moment not a labouring man can be got 
to work even at 1 s. 6 d. a day. The affidavit was sworn in the Queen’s Bench, 
on Tuesday, May the 4th, and the case came on on Wednesday, May the 5th. 
Can you, from your own knowledge, reiterate that statement of Lord George 
Hill’s ? — On the contrary, I deny it. 

1673. Positively? — Positively. I believe Lord George would not have made 
that affidavit were he not misinformed himself. I would be sorry to state that 
Lord George Hill would deliberately make an assertion knowing it to be the con- 
trary. Lord George Hill had not been in the district for some time previously. 
I believe he was labouring at that time under a misconception. 

1674. A ou think your sources of information ought to be as good as those of 
Lord George Hill, or better? — Better than his were at that time. 

1673. Do you, then, state, from your own positive knowledge, that any number 
of labourers could be got at that price?— 1 do, with the exception of the period 
I mentioned, and at the labour I mentioned. 

1676. I am told it must be something about the 20th April; is that the time 
the turf is cut ? — It is. 

1677. You say that the rate of wages given in Magheraclogher is about Is. 6d.? 
— I do. I positively say that, unless at turf-cutting and during the fortnight in 
harvest, the usual rate of wages is 10 d. per day. 

1678. At any rate, does that statement represent the state of things nowin 
Gweedore ? — It does not. 

1679. Does that statement represent the state of things at any other period, 
save at this special time when turf is cut ? — No ; nor then, unless at turf-cutting 
alone. 

1680. You state, at all events, that the rate of wages is from 8 d. per day in the 
winter to 10 d. in summer? — I am positive that the labourers now employed are 
only getting 10 d. per day in that district. 

1 68 1 . If I mistake not, Dunfanaghy is some distance from Gweedore, is it not? 
— I believe it is about 20 miles, I should say, or 15 miles, perhaps. 

1682. That gentleman, Mr. M £ Lean, is an hotel keeper at Dunfanaghy, is he 
not? — He is. 

1683. To come for a moment to Mrs. Russell’s estate; what is the acreage of 
that estate ? — Mrs. Russell’s property in Gweedore, or the parish of West Tulla- 
ghobegly, amounts to 9,09 1 acres. 

1684. Do you know the townland of Moneybeg? — I do. 

1685. Was rent raised there? — It was. 

1 686. From what?— The former rent of that townland was five Irish guineas, 
amounting to 4 /. 1 1 s . ; it is now 14 /. 

1687. Have the people lost any of the mountain 1 — They had taken from them 
171 acres, and some 58 acres more of it she has had parcelled out into new cuts. 

1688. When was the rent of that raised ?• — It was lately raised ; within a couple 
of years ; since 1854. 

1689. It was raised from 4 1 . 11 s. to 14 1 . ? — It was. 

1690. You say that the people have lost 170 acres of mountain, and also some 
58 acres for new cuts, making in all 228 acres that are parcelled out in the same 
way as the other cuts you have spoken of? — They are, with the exception that 
Mrs. Russell has built a house on one or two of those cuts. 

1691. Are they paying anything for the cuts ? — The condition upon which they 
enter into possession is, that they are to pay 1 s. per acre for the first year, 2 s. 
for the second, 3 s. for the third, and so on, until the rental per acre amounts 
to 10 s. 

1 692- Was the house built for the people, or did they build it ? — I think it was 
built for some of them, and for others it was not. 

1693. Is this a very flourishing townland? — No; there are eight families, and 
four of those are very destitute. 

1694. Do they use the sea-weed ? — They do. 

1 695. Are they near the sea-shore? — No ; they are some eight miles from it. 

1 696. Are their circumstances generally very poor ? — Very poor. 

1967. Would 
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1697. Would the description you have given of other townlands apply to the Rev - J Doherty. 
food, bedding and clothing of this townland ? — It is applicable to this. 

1698. Now, the townland of Baltinny, what was the old rent of that? — There 10 June 
are 572 acres in that townland, and the old rent was raised from five Irish guineas, 

or 5 /. 13 s. 9 d., to 14/. 12 s. 

1699. The rent was raised from 5 /. 13 s. .9 cl. to 14 /. 12 s. ? — Yes. 

1700. Was the rent raised upon the bailiff? — It was ; he held the principal 
part of Baltinny, and he has died in consequence of his rent being raised. 

1701. Who announced to him that his rent was raised? — It was announced to 
him on a day when he was from home ; he was a very irritable man, and he fell 
into a passion, and I believe suddenly died ; and the very coroner who valued the 
property of this person, afterwards held the coroner’s inquest over him. 

1702. Come now to the townland of Crolly ; what is the old rent, and what is 
the new rent ; is this Mrs. Russell’s also r— It is ; the old rent of Crolly was 19/.; 
it is now 48 /. 

1 703. Does that include the charge for the mountain ? — The rent upon the 
tenants holding patches of arable land is 36 /. ; for the mountain, 12 /. 

1 704. Had they the mountain privilege before r — They had ; they had the 
privilege of grazing upon the mountain of Crolly. 

1705. Are the people poor? — They are. 

1706. Do they also live on sea- weed ?■— They do. 

1 707. Are they near the sea-shore ? — In some parts they are three or four miles, 
and in others four or five miles away from the sea. 

1708. Now come to the townland of Locked?— It is a sub-denomination of 
Crolly. The old rent of this land was 5/ , and the new rent is 18/. 

1709. Speaking of these two townlands, the townlands that are the property of 
Mrs. Russell, do you say that the clothing is sufficient for the females there ? — It 
•is not so bad .os on Lord George Hill's estate. 

1710. Sir John Yarde B teller.'] You do not mean, when you say that they 
subsist on sea- weed, that they use nothing else but sea- weed ?■ — By no means. 

1711. You mean that they mix sea-weed with the potatoes and other food ? — 

Exactly, and that it forms a substantial part of their diet. 

1712. Mr. Maguire.] You understood me as meaning that in all the questions 
± hat I put to you ? — Y es. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr* Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarde Buller. 

Mr. Serjeant Deasv. 

Ml*. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 

JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Reverend John Doherty, called in ; and further Examined. 

1713. Mr. Maguire .] YOU were being examined yesterday with regard to 
Loughkiel ; are the people better off in that townland than they are in other places ? 
— There are only a few tenants in Loughkiel altogether. 

1714. What is their condition? — The tenants are not so badly off there as they 
are in the other townlands, and the reason I assign is, that though Mrs. Russell 
has threatened to increase the rent I believe they do not pay an increased rent. 

1715. Has the Rev. Alexander Nixon property in Gweedore? — He has. 

1716. Has he a large quantity of land there ? — He has a considerable portion 
of land there ; he has 3,212 acres. 

1717. Do you know the townland of Brinlack? — I do. 

1718. Does that include any other? — Yes, the townland of Bunininver and 
Glasshagh. 

1719. What is the number of acres there? — The number of acres in Brinlack 
is 1,292. 

1720. What was the valuation in 1840 ? — £. 38. 17 s. 6 d. 

1721. And in 1857, what was it? — £.76. 10 s. 

1722. Exclusive of the buildings ? — Yes, by Griffith’s valuation. 

1723. Is that townland subdivided? — It is subdivided into four parts; Upper, 
Lower, Far, ana Near, and another sub -denomination, called Bunininver. 

1724. Take Upper Brinlack; how many cows’ grass does it contain? — Upper 
Brinlack contains 16 cows’ grass. 

1725. W'hat is the old rent on each cows’ grass ?— Thirteen shillings and 
sixpence ; amounting in all to 10 l. 16 s. 

1726. What is the present rent on each cow’s grass? — £1. 4s. 3d. 

1727. What is the total? — £.19. 8s. 

1728. Now Brinlack Lower, what does that contain? — It contains 12 cows’ 
grass- 

1729. What was it formerly let at? — It was let at 13 s. 6 d. per cow’s grass,, 
amounting to 8/. 2 s. 

1 730. Has that»rent been raised ? — It has been raised from 13s. 6 d. to 1 /. 12s. 4<af. 
per cow’s grass. 

1731. Making a total of 19 l. 8 s. ? — Yes. 

1732. Now Brinlack Far ; what does that contain ? — It contains 12 cows’ grass. 

1733. What was the old rent ? — It was 13 s. 6 d. per cow’s grass. 

1734. What is the new rent ? — £. 1.7 s. per cow’s grass. 

] 735. In Brinlack Near, how many cow’s grass are there ? — Twelve. 

1 736. Is the rent raised there ? — It is raised from 13 s. 6 d. to 1 1. 12 s. 4 d. 

1 737. What was the total rise of rent ? — The old rent on Brinlack was 45 1. 10 s., 
and the new rent is 114 1. 5 s. 6 d., including rent for the new cuts ; exclusive of 
the rent for the new cuts, it is 106 l. 8 s. 

1738. From 
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1738. From what source do you derive your information ? —I derive it from 
looking at the receipts of the tenants for the rents that they were paying, and we 
also inquired of Mr. Nixon’s bailiff and from the people themselves, and I heard 
them repeatedly complain that they had been raised from the old rent, and they 
had some fears that it would be raised to a larger one. 

1739. Have you taken the trouble to arrive at what you consider to bean 
accurate knowledge of the state of things ? — As far as possible I have, and any 
thing that I was doubtful of I did not insert in my notes. 

1740. Have you any reason to believe that the statement is in any way 
exaggerated ? — I have not. I have the names of the parties who have the new 
cuts, if the Committee wish it. 

1741. Who is the proprietor of the townland of Glasshagh ? — The Rev. 
Alexander Nixon. 

1742. Sir IV. Somerville.’] When did this general increase of rent take place on 
Mr. Nixon’s property? — Since 1853 , I should say. 

1 743. Was it at an earlier date than the raising of the rents on Lord George 
Hill’s estate ? — Nearly about the same time ; I did not think at that time that 
I would be called upon to give evidence before the Committee, or I would have 
made a note of it, but it was about the same time ; there was not much dif- 
ference in point of time. 

1 744. Lord Naas.] Could you give the rent of those holdings before the year 
of famine, that is, before 1846 ? — I think I could; the rent on the estate up to 
that time was the old rent of 135 . 6 d. per cow’s grass. 

1745. Mr. Maguire.] Was there any land taken from the tenantry on this 
townland of Brinlack that you are speaking of ?— About 622 acres. 

) 746. What part of that was made into new cuts ? — There were 45 acres of it. 

1747. What was the value of that before, per acre? — Something less than 2 d. 
per acre. 

1 74S. What is it charged now ? — Three shillings and sixpence. 

1749. Do they use sea- weed to a large extent upon this townland? — Y es ; I 
should mention that for the commonage of the mountain taken away, there are 
about 577 acres that Mr. Nixon is charging grazing from those who had formerly 
the privilege of grazing upon it themselves. 

1750. Is the poor-rate charged to the occupier? — It is. 

1751. And the property-tax, also ? — It is, 1 believe. 

1752. Are you certain that the poor-rate is charged to the occupier?— I am, 
throughout this townland. 

1753. Even though the tenants are paying a rent under 4 /. a year? — Yes, 
otherwise it would not be noticed at all ; it would be the ordinary thing that it 
should be charged if the valuation was above 4 /. 

1754. Are you positive that both the poor-rate and the property-tax are charged 
to the tenants paying under 4 1 . a year ? — As to the property-tax I am not so sure, 
but as to the poor-rate, I am. 

1 755. Lord Naas.] Is that by an arrangement between the tenant and the 
landlord ? — The tenant could not refuse it ; any tenant refusing to do what 
Mr. Nixon wishes, he could eject- 

1756. Are you aware that the law as it stands does not render the occupier 
liable to pay the poor-rate, if he is an occupier under 4 l. ? — I am ; and the clerk 
at the Dunfanaghy Union told Mr. Nixon that he was acting illegally in charging 
the poor rates, and he said that he would change it to another name, but he 
would still charge it. 

1757. Did the clerk at the Dunfanaghy Union tell you that ? — He did. 

1758. Mr. P. Wylceham Martin.] Are you sure that he charges income-tax 
to the tenants, too ? — I am not so positive of that, I only heard so ; but I am 
positive as to the poor-rates. 

1 759. Mr. Dobbs.] How do you know as to the poor rates ? — I saw it marked 
on the receipts, and the clerk at the Dunfanaghy Union told me that Mr. Nixon 
charged it. 

1760. W hat receipts did you see? — The receipts given by Mr. Nixon to his 
tenants on the payment of rent, and it was marked, first, payment for rent, and 
secondly, so much for poor-rates; and I saw by the receipts that the rental 
amounted to no more than 1 /., and in some instances 13 s., and in some 21 . 

1761. Mr. Maguire.] Is the tenant charged anything for the liberty to make 
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kelp of the sea-weed ? — He is. He is charged a halfpenny per shilling ; that is 
10 c?. per l l. 

1 762. You say that the tenant is charged 10 c?. per 1?. for the liberty of 
making kelp of the sea-weed ? — He is. 

1763. Is that in proportion to his rent ? — It is. 

1764. Do you mean that he is charged 10 c?. on the 1 ?. on his rent for this 
liberty ? — He is. 

1765. Is that a general practice? — I do not think it is practised by any other 
landowner in that district but himself. 

1766. Is that applicable to all those tenants ? — Yes, but it did not come into 
operation till last year. 

1 767. Is it applicable to all the tenants on Mrs. Nixon’s property ? — All the 
tenants on that townland in Gweedore, in Briulack, and Glasshagh. 

1 768. Who is the proprietor of Glasshagh? — The Rev. Mr. Nixon. 

1 769. Has there been an increase of rent ? — There has. 

1 770. Did the people of this townland lose any portion of the mountain ? — 
They lost 1,318 acres. 

1771. Are you positive of that ? — I am. 

1772. Lord Naas.] Since when? — Since Mr. Nixon’s succession to the pro- 
perty; within the last three or four years. 

1773. Mr. Maguire.] Are the tenants charged for grazing on them now? — 
They are. 

1 774. Are the tenants on this townland charged with the poor-rate ? — They 
are. 

1 775. Are you certain as to the property-tax ? — I am not certain as to the pro- 
perty-tax. 

1 776. Are they also charged kelp money ? — They are. 

1777. Are those people very prosperous ? — They are very poor. 

1778. Do they use sea- weed extensively? — They do. 

1 77Q. When I ask you do the people use sea-weed, do you understand me to 
mean that they live exclusively upon it ? — No ; it enters substantially into their 
dietary, and without it they would suffer extreme hunger, and perhaps they would 
suffer death. 

1 780. Had the people the privilege of grazing their cattle upon the sandbanks ? 
— Previously to Mr. Nixon’s coming to the property they had. 

1781. Have they now that privilege ? — No ; he deprived them of the privilege 
of grazing upon the sandbanks some three or four years ago, and he re-let it again 
at 2 s. 6 d. per cow’s grass, making it a matter of 6 l. to the townland. 

1782. Lord iVacss.l They paid nothing for this before, did they? — No. 

1783. Mr. Maguire.] The sand is encroaching, is it not, upon the arable land 
in this townland, as well as elsewhere ? — Yes ; about 40 acres, 1 am given to 
understand, is nearly covered with sand. 

1784. Do you wish to say anything further with regard to this townlaud ? — No 
more than to say, that if the system pursued by Mr. Nixon upon the townland is 
persevered in, I believe the people will not be able to live. 

1785. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What system do you refer to? — The system of 
taking from them the mountain, continuing the rack-renting, charging the poor- 
rates, and charging the money for making kelp. 

1786. Mr. Maguire.] With regard to the clothing of the people on that town- 
land that your attention has now been called to, is it in a bad or good condition ? 
— Very bad. 

1 787. Is it comfortable, in fact ? — It is not. 

1 788. Are you positive of that ?— I am very positive. 

1 789. Any man who would say that the clothing of those people is comfortable, 
would not be speaking accurately ? — No, he would not, I am positive. 

1790. You know tliose people ? — Yes. 

1791. Have you gone amongst them? — Yes. 

1 792. Have you been in their houses ? — Repeatedly. 

1 793. Have you seen any women whose clothing was not fit for the purposes- 
of decency ? — I have, frequently. 

1 794. Have you seen them on this townland ? — Yes, on this townland ; I know 
four or five, or perhaps six families on this townland that have only one covering 
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at night ; and I know families in the townland that are not able to come out on Rev. Dohcriy. 
Sundays to chapel. 

1 795. On that property that you are now speaking of? — Yes ; and I know that 11 June lS 5 8 - 
persons when they come to chapel on Sunday are obliged to borrow from their 
neighbours, and the same on going to fair or market. 

1796. Do you know, as a fact, that many of those people abstain from going to 
mass on Sunday, inconsequence of the wretchedness of their appearance?—! 
know it as a positive fact. 

1 797. Will you come now to the townland of Meenacladv ; who was the land- 
lord of that ? — Mr. Woodhouse. 

1798. What is the extent of his property there ? — He has 1,955 acres. 

1 799. Has the rent been raised much there, or in the same proportion as in the 
other districts? — There are 36 cows’ grass in Meenaclady, and the rental of that 
formerly was 18 s 4£ d. per cow’s grass, making a total of 33 l. Is. 6 d. They are 
now paying 1 l. 7 s. 6 d. per cow’s grass, making a total of 49 l. 10 s. ; and there 
are eight new cuts let at I./. 16 s. per cut, making 14 1 . 8 s. 

1 800. Did the people enjoy the use of the land out of which those new cuts 
have been made ? — They did. 

j8oi. Was there any portion of the mountain taken from them ? — At the first 
there was a large portion of the mountain taken from them, as I considered some- 
thing like 1,330 acres, and I understand that on a representation made by the 
tenants to Mr. Woodhouse, he has restored them some 500 acres of it, but still 
they have lost somewhere about 600 or 700 acres. 

1802. \Vas a person named Hanson brought upon this property by Mr. Wood- 
house ? — There was ; but as to him, I do not know much more than that he has 
failed. 

1 S03. Did that man succeed ? — He did not ; he sowed about 72 acres of land, 
and I believe that he was unable to take from it the amount of the seed sown. 

1804. Are the people of this district poor?— In stock they are not so poor as 
in others. 

1805. They are not so much reduced in stock as elsewhere? — No. 

1 806. Do you know the townland of Glasliercoo ? — Yes. 

1807. Who is the landlord ? — Mr. Wybrants Olphert. There are 25 families 
in that townland in a very wretched condition, with the exception of two or 
three. 

180S. You say that, with the exception of two families, the 25 are very 
wretched ? — They are. 

1 809. Were you amongst them ? — I was. 

1810. Did you see their clothing and bedding? — I did. 

iSi 1. Could it be worse than it is? — If it were worse than it is it would be 
entirely useless. 

1812. Are their clothes comfortable? — No. 

1813. If any one said they were comfortably clad, that person would not speak 
the truth ? — He would not, I am positive. 

1814. Do they partially subsist upon sea- weed? — They do. 

1815. With regard to the townland of Keeldrum in Cloughaneely, do you know 
it? — I do. 

1816. Who is the landlord ? — Mr. Wybrants Olphert. 

1817. Did you visit this townland lately?— I did. 

1 3 1 8. When ? — In May this year. 

1819. In what condition did you find the people then ? — I went from house to 
house, and I found them extremely poor and wretched. 

1 820. How many houses did you visit ? — I should say from 20 to 22 houses. 

1821. Will you describe their condition ?— They were extremely poor. I have 
taken notes of them, if the Committee wish me to read them. 

1 822. Will you give the Committee the general result ; was their bedding bad ? 

— Very bad ; the same as I have described in other parts of Gweedore. 

1823. Was it more than a mere wisp of straw ? — It was a mere wisp of straw. 

With the exception of one or two houses, I did not meet with a chaff bed in the 
district. 

1824. With regard to the day clothes of the people, were they comfortable or 
not? — They were very badly clothed. 

1825. Was the clothing of the women, so far as you saw it, sufficient for the 
purposes of decency ? — It was not ; nor even sufficient to screen their persons. 

0.80. I 1826. Did 
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Rev. J. Doherty. 1826. Did you find in any case tliat the women made an attempt to veil their 
persons by crossing their arms on their bosoms? — I did, on more than one 
11 June i8.s8. occasion. 

1 827. Will you just describe what they did? — On entering some of the houses, 
in one or two instances the women were so extremely bare about the neck, and 
their bosoms were so exposed, that I saw them cross their arms over their bosoms 
in such a manner as to screen themselves from the gaze of the persons that were 
with me. 

1828. Did that happen in more than one instance? — Yes, and often too in 
Gweedore. 

i 829. Did you on that town land see a person comfortably dressed ? — I did not. 
There was a young female living in that townland called Kate Boyle, who holds a 
portion of land, and her brother is at wages in England, and she was extremely 
destitute; the clothes on her person were not sufficient to cover her, and there 
were. rents in her dress that you could see her skin through. 

1830. What age was she? — About 22 or 23 years; she was a grown woman. 

1831. Does the description which you have given of the other places apply to 
the food of this townland ? — It does. 

1 832. Do they generally use the sea-weed ? — Yes. 

1833. Did you examine as to the quantity of food that these people had that 
we are now speaking of in the townland of Keeldrum ? — I did not visit 
them till after some relief had been distributed by the Rev. Mr. McFadden, but 
the portion of food of their own that they had in their houses on that occasion 
was very scanty, something about 14 or 15 stone of potatoes, and some meal, but 
not more than would support a family, if they used it liberally for three weeks, 
some of them for a fortnight, and some of them for only three days. 

1834. If this relief had not been given to them, they would have been reduced 
to a state of extreme destitution, would they not ?— They would. 

1 S35. Who is the landlord of the townland of Ballyboes? — The Rev. Mr. Nixon. 

1836. Are the people on that townland poor or otherwise ? — Extremely poor. 

1837. Did they lose a large portion of the mountain? — About 1000 acres. 

1838. Had they comfortable beds? — They had not, with the exception of two 
or three. 

1839. Did you personally visit that townland? — I did. 

1 840. You speak from your own observation, do you not ? — 1 do. 

1 841 . Do they also use sea- weed ? — They do. 

1842. With regard to the townland of Dunmore, who was the landlord of it? 
— Lord Leitrim. 

1843. Are the people poor on that townland? — Very poor. 

1 844. Did they lose the mountain ? — They did. 

1845. Do they pay the poor-rates ? — They pay the poor-rates. 

1 846. Do those holdings under 4 /. pay them ? — Yes. 

1 847. Do you know the townland of Moneymore ? — I do. 

1848. Who is the landlord of that townland ? — Lord Leitrim. 

1849. Has the rent been increased there? — It has ; he has advanced the rents 
from about 19 ?. to about 40 1 . 

] 8.50. Lord Naas.] Since when ? — Since 1853 . 

1851. Mr. Maguire. 1 Have the tenants lost the use of the mountains : — They 
have. 

1852. Lord iVaas.] What has become of the land that Lord Leitrim took 
away from the tenants ? — He holds it in fee in his own possession. 

1853. Are there any cattle on it? — I do not know. 

1 854. Do the tenants pay rent for that land ? — They do not. 

185.5. Hid they, before it was taken away from them?— Before that I should 
say there was no distinction made between the mountain and the spots of land 
that they had then cultivated ; it was only of late that the landlords deprived the 
people of the right of grazing cattle upon the mountains. 

1856. They never paid for the right of grazing upon the mountains ?— They 
had all in common ; there was no distinction made; they looked upon themselves 
as paying rent for so much arable land, and that the mountain was an appurte- 
nance to it. ' 

18,57. Ho you recollect the state of things on Lord Leitrim s estate? — I do. 

1858. Do you know whether the people kept a sufficient number of cattle on 
this mountain to eat the grass on it ? —I cannot say ; I should think they did. 

1859. \ ou 
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1 859. You think that the number of cattle that the people kept on the moun- 
tain was as much as are kept on it now?— In cases when they had not sufficient 
cattle of their OAvn, they got grazing from other parties. 

1860. Where did the grazing come from ?— I cannot say. 

l 861 . Did they come from as far as Letterkenny ? — They might. 

186-2. They obtained grazing cattle from distant parts of the country, for which 
they received money? — Yes. 

1863. Do you know what they received?— I do not. 

l 864. Was the practice general over this district of Gweedore ? — In some cases 
it was and in others it was not. 

1865. Did the people ever take grazing cattle in on Lord George Hill’s estate 
in this way? — I believe they did ; and Lord George Hill himself takes them in 
from some parties. 

1 866. Can you tell the Committee what the people received for those grazing 
cattle ? — I cannot. 

1867. Did they receive what you call the valuable cow’s grass : — I cann t say 
what they received. 

1868. What time of the year did those cattle generally' come ? — In the spring. 

1869. And did they stay until autumn? — Yes. 

1870. You do not know how much they received for that? — I do not ; they 
managed it so that every townland had a certain portion of mountain allotted to it; 
I believe they arranged it amongst themselves ; there might be a poor man in the 
townland who had no stock to put on the mountain, supposing there are 20 men 
living on a certain townland, and of that 20 there were five who had not sufficient 
stock of their own to put along with their neighbours, then in order to com- 
pensate themselves for the loss of their stock, they used to get grazing cattle from 
other parties and put them with the others, and the other 15 did not object to it. 

1871. Mr. Maguire.] Is not the deprivation of that privilege of grazing their 
own cattle and others that were sent to them a loss to those people ? — It is a great 
loss to the community at large. 

1872. Is it not an individual loss to them also ? — It is to the tenants and to 
the whole district. 

1873. According to what you state they either had a right to feed their own 
cattle or to give grazing to the cattle of other people for which they were paid?— 
Exactly. 

1874. They were deprived of this also? — They were. 

1 875. Do you know that the deprivation of this right has caused distress to the 
people ? — It has. 

1 876. Lord Naas.] You have called it a right ; had the people any legal right, 
do you imagine, to put their own cattle, or to take in grazing cattle of other 
people, on this mountain ? — I do not know about the legality ; I merely state the 
custom of the district. 

1877. Was it ever alleged that this mountain was so far commonage that the 
people. occupying land about it had a legal right to it? — They thought that they 
had a right to it. 

1878. Was it ever alleged as a legal right? — I do not know about a legal 
right ; but it is the custom. 

1879. Mr. Maguire.] Had they practically the use of it ? — They used it. 

1880. They were never prevented until recently ?— Never. 

1881. They were prevented when the mountains were taken from them? — 
Exactly. 

1 882. The use of it has ceased ? — Exactly, and the tenants formerly had the use 
of it. 

1883. Lord Naas.] How long had they used it ; from how far back ? — From 
the recollection of any person there they always had it. 

1884. Mr. Maguire.] Did they use that power from time immemorial ? — Exactly. 

1885. Will you give an explanation to the Committee in reference to what one 
of the witnesses said as to the idea that prevailed among the people that they 
were refused the right to take away the sea-weed? — I think that the idea that 
Lord George Hill did prevent the people from making use of the sea-weed was a 
misconception. It was stated to the Committee by some other witnesses that the 
people were saying that Lord George Hill and other landowners were prohibiting 
the people from using sea- weed for food. I believe that to be a misconception. 
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1886. Arising from wliat fact? — Lord George Hill and others have shore 
bailiffs to prevent the people from taking away the sea- weed for manuring pur- 
poses ; and it happened that last year, when there was great hunger, the people 
had recourse to this shore that belonged to Lord George Hill. The shorelteeper, 
finding a large quantity of sea- weed disappearing, thought he was not discharging 
his duty properly if he did not check it. On one occasion, two or three women 
with bags went to this shore to collect the sea-weed for the purpose of food ; the 
shore bailiff checked them, and told them he would not let them have the sea- 
weed any longer, but upon apprising Lord George Hill’s agent of the fact, lie said 
that they should not be prevented. Those people circulated a report that they 
had been prevented, and a misconception arose from that fact. But there are 
shore bailiffs upon other parts of the district who are appointed by the people 
themselves ; it is, perhaps, hard for strangers to conceive of this, but every town- 
land has a part of the shore attached to itself, and a party from another townland 
cannot have recourse to it ; they think they have a right to that shore exclusive 
of other townlands, and they appoint a shore bailiff to prevent parties belonging 
to another townland taking away the sea-weed from that shore. 

1887. Mr. Dobbs.] Are the Committee to understand you , to say that the 
landlords do not interfere with the people taking as much sea-weed as they 
choose, for the purposes of eating ? — Yes, precisely. 

1888. As long as they confine it for the mere purposes of eating, they let them 
take it in any quantity they like?— They do. 

1889. Lord Naas.] So that the sea-weed on the sea-shore belonging to each 
townland is supposed to belong to the people who live in it ? — Yes, for the 
purposes of manuring and making kelp, and using it for food. 

1 890. Mr. Maguire.] Am I right in stating that you suggested to me the 
necessity of having this matter cleared up before the Committee r — I did, because 
1 am positive that Lord George Hill or his agent would not prevent the people 
from using it. 

1891. So far as you know, no landlord has done it?— No, except in the case 
where there is a fixed amount paid for the use of it as kelp. 

1 892. Lord Naas.] That is on Mr. Nixon’s estate ; is it the practice on Lord 
George Hill’s to pay rent for the use of kelp ? — No, it is not ; it is only the prac- 
tice to make a payment on Mr. Nixon’s estate. 

1893. Mr. Dobbs.] Has it been long paid ?— Only one year, last year. 

1 894. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are you aware that in Scotland high rents are 
paid for sea-weed in some parts ? — I believe it is so. 

1895. Mr. Maguire.] In reference to the destruction of sheep in the Gweedore 
district, is it your opinion that there is a wide-spread conspiracy for the purpose of 
effecting that object there ?— I believe there is none ; that is my belief. 

1896. Is it a fact that there has been a conviction against persons who live at 
a considerable distance from Gweedore for having stolen and kept some of those 
sheep? — It is a fact that two persons from Garton, a distance of at least 17 or 18 
miles from Gweedore, have been convicted at the last assizes for feloniously 
having in their possession stolen sheep, knowing them to have been stolen ; and 
on the previous assizes a grand-jury warrant was issued for the collection of the 
value of those sheep alleged to have been maliciously destroyed by the peasants 
of Gweedore, and those sheep were afterwards found living in the possession of 
other parties. 

1 897. Lord A 7 «as.] How many sheep were there ? — Five, I understand. 

1898. How were they identified? — They were identified by the Scotch 
shepherds afterwards. 

1 899. Mr. Maguire . J Was there a conviction ? — There was. 

1900. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You say that there was a conviction at the last 
assizes for sheep which had been stolen ; were they included in the presentment 
of that assizes ? — I think they were ; they were missing at the time. 

1901. I wish to know whether the whole of those five sheep were included in 
that presentment for the malicious injury to the sheep in that district? — I believe 
they were ; I think it was at the last summer assizes. 

1902. Lord Naas.] At which assizes did this take place? — I do not know 
which assizes exactly. 

1903. At which assizes was it that this presentment was made? — 111 the 
summer assizes of last year the presentment was made, and in the spring assizes 
1 think the parties were convicted. 

1 904. Do 
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1904. Do you state that those five sheep that have been alluded to were 
included in the presentment made at the last summer assizes ? — I do. The reason 
why I believe it was so is this, that the presentment was made for the number of 
sheep that were missing off the mountains ; the parties who were making applica- 
tion for compensation for the malicious destruction of the sheep could not have 
known that those five sheep were in the possession of the Dohertys, who were 
transported, and, as a matter of course, they thought that they were maliciously 
destroyed by persons of the district ; and it afterwards turned out that those 
sheep were found living in the possession of the parties convicted. ^ 

1 905. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Who was the owner of those sheep ? — Mr. Wright. 

1 god. Are you aware that at the last summer assizes a presentment was made 

for some sheep of his having been destroyed maliciously, and that the stolen 
sheep were deducted from the number supposed to have been destroyed 
maliciously? I do not know how they could arrive at the number of stolen 


sheep at all. 

1907. Mr. Maguire.] Were you present at the trial : — -I was. 

1908. Did you hear a shepherd of the name of Sillico, Mr. Wright’s shepherd, 
swear that his master had got compensation for those sheep ? — He did. 

1909. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are you aware that a ram in Mr. Wright’s flock 
of sheep was found with a string tied round his testicles in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that there was malice intended: — in that instance there would be - 


malice. 

1910. That Avas part of the flock of sheep that Avas stolen, and which you say 
Avere presented for ? — Yes ; but still the sheep Avere not destroyed ; they Avere 
stolen, and sold by the party Avho stole them. 

1911. Mr. Dobbs.] Hoav many of those sheep were there besides the five ? — 
I do not knOAV. 

1912. Hoav many were presented for? — There were 865 presented for, I think. 

1913. Mr. Maguire.] Is it your belief that a number of those sheep strayed? 
— It is. 

1914. Is it your belief that a number of those sheep presented for strayed and 
were, lost ? — It is. 

1915. Is it your belief that a number of them Avere sacrificed by the inclemency 
of the season and exposure ?— It is. 

1916. Do you knoAv, of your own knowledge, that the people of the district of 
Gweedore have themselves lost a large number of sheep within one year ?— 111 
the very year in Avhich the Scotch sheep Avere lost, I am aware that at least 1,000 
sheep have been lost by the natives of the district. How I arrived at that know- 
ledge was this : I called upon the people to furnish me with a list of the sheep 
that they had lost in that year; and I called on them, in the most solemn way, to 
tell me the truth, and I have no doubt they desired to furnish me with an accurate 
list, and I found that nearly 1,500 had been lost by the natives of the district. 

1917. Lord Naas.] Could you give the names of some of the people Avho lost 
those sheep ? — I have the whole list at home ; but I did not bring it. 

1918. Can you send it ? — I can. 

1019. Sir Edmund Hayes.] When were they lost? — In the A'ery year which 
the Scotch sheep were lost in ; because it was a very inclement and severe winter. 

1 92c. Mr. Dobbs.] What winter was that ? — The winter, I should say, of 1856. 

1921. Lord Naas . j Will you put in to the Committee a list of the names of 
persons that you understand to have lost sheep through the inclemency of the 
season? — I had the list with me at Lifford assizes, and I handed the list to 
Mr. M’Crossen ; but I think he gave it back to me ; I am not quite sure, but I 
have not the list Avith me here. 

1922. Mr. Maguire.] Before ever a question arose as to the destruction of 
those Scotch sheep, do you know, of your own knowledge, that the people of the 
district of’ Gweedore had from time to time lost portions of their flock by ex- 
posure or by straying ? — I did. 

1 923. This is one ; was it or was it not a constant cause of loss to the people ? — 
It Avas ; and I know that in this Avay I have been often called on, as the Roman 
Catholic priest of the district, to announce to the congregation the loss of those 
sheep, and to call upon them, if they found them straying,, to apprise me of it, in 
order that I might apprise the owners of it. 

1924. Hoav many men Avould there be to a flock of Scotch sheep Avho Avould be 
appointed to watch them? — About four or five. 
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1925. To wliat number of sheep ? — I am not so conversant with that, but it 
would be a large number. 

1926. There would be several hundred, would there not? — More than several 
hundred. 

1927. About five or six to look after them ? — About five or six to look after 
them. 

1928. What would be the average number of sheep belonging to one of the 
poor people that you have described? — They would average from about 10 to 15 
sheep. 

1929. In fact, there was one man whose special interest was to watch this very 
small stock of sheep ? — Yes. 

1 930. And in spite of the interest and vigilance of this man that small stock 
was diminished by this loss by either exposure or straying? — It was. 

1931. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Were those 15,000 sheep that were lost found 
either in bog-holes, or in lakes, or any other way ? — Not any under the circum- 
stances that you have described. 

1932. Were they found under any circumstances ? — Some were and some were 
not. 

1933. How many were found? — I do not know, but none under circumstances 
which would indicate malice. 

1934. Mr. Dobbs.] Could you give the Committee any idea what proportion 
those that were lost bore to the whole number of sheep of the district ? — 1 could 
not. 

1935. Mr. Maguire.] As well as you could give an idea, what was the propor- 
tion of loss to the extent of the flocks; did they lose one-fourth? — Sometimes 
more ; in that year, I believe, they lost about half ; some of them have a large 
number of sheep, and others of them have only a small number of sheep. 

1936. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What proportion was lost of the flocks of Scotch 
sheep that were put on the mountains ? — I do not know ; it is the usual custom 
in Gweedore for the sons and daughters of the little farmers to go to wages, and 
they purchase a sheep or two, and they give over the care of those sheep to the 
parents at home, and when they come to market they sell them, and the property 
belongs to the sons and daughters. 

1937. Mr. Dobbs.] Where do they go to service? — Near Derry and about 
Strabane, and in all directions ; some go to England, and some to Scotland, and 
other places. 

1938. Mr. Maguire.] I suppose you do not intend to ask the Committee to 
rely implicitly upon the accuracy of this statement as to the 1,500 sheep: there 
may, you think, be some exaggeration ? — Certainly ; 1 only said about 1,000 
myself. 

1939. Even though you hand in that list, you yourself do not mean to have it 
impressed upon the Committee that your idea is that more than 1,000 have been 
lost ? — No, it is not my idea. 

1940. I need not ask you whether you have always impressed upon the people 
the necessity of preserving peace, good order, and morality ? — I certainly did. 

1941 . Have you done everything in your power to preserve the peace and good 
order of the district ? — I did. 

1942. Have you any remark to make to the Committee on that? — I think that 
if it had not been for my individual exertions in some cases, matters would have 
gone 10 extremities in consequence of the irritated feelings of the peasantry on the 
occasion of taking away the mountains. 

1943. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What do you mean by “extremities”? — Taking 
away human life. I can say that I have been the means of saving more than two 
or three human lives. 

1944. Mr. Maguire.] Can you give the Committee some idea as to the moral 
character of the people of the district ?— They are very pure and very moral. 

1045. With regard to that appeal which you addressed to the public, was it 
issued in the full belief of the truth of the statements made in it ? — It was ; and 
not only do I say that now, but I have already sworn to it. 

1946. Has your further experience substantiated every assertion that you made 
in that appeal ? — It has, and I am convinced now that it was an understatement 
rather than the contrary ; and not only do I state that, but Dr. M'Gettigau, my 
bishop, stated the same thing. In a letter to the secretary he said that he was 
sure the statements in the appeal were rather under than over the mark. 

1947. Since- 
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1 Q47. Since that appeal was issued to the public you have gone over some of Rev . j, Doherty. 
this district yourself, have you not ? — I have. — 

1948. Have you personally inquired into the condition of the people ? — I have. 11 June 1858. 

1949. Did you find such a state of things as fully warrants you in the assertion 
that tliat appeal was rather under than overstated ?— I did. 

1950. That is your deliberate assertion to the Committee? — That is my 
deliberate assertion to the Committee. 

1951. Was there a large sum of money subscribed by the charity of the public 
as a relief fund ? — Something above 2,000 /. 

1952. Has a large portion of that been applied immediately to the relief of the 
people of the district ! — About 1,600 1 out of that 2,000 /. 

1Q5'3. Then, I suppose there is a balance of something like 400 /. in hand r — 

Something more; I think there is about 500 /. in hand. 

1954. Has any portion of that money been applied to any other purpose than 
that of relieving the destitution in which the appeal originated ? — It has not. 

1975. Are you positive of that ? — I am quite positive of it, nor do we intend 
(and we have already affirmed it in an affidavit) to apply any portion of that 
money, unless for the purposes set forth in the appeal. 

j 956. Had you ever any intention of applying any portion of that money, or 
what you purchased with it, to any other purpose than the relief of that destitute 
district ? — Never. 

1957. If it were stated that you were about applying some 20 l. or 40/., or 
some very small sum to the relief of the destitution, and applying the rest to other 
objects, would that be a practical calumny upon your intentions and acts ? —It 
would. 

19,58. Are there some persons ready, if necessary, to give a statement of the 
expenditure ? — The Treasurer is ready to give a statement of the outlay. 

1959. Who is lie?— The Reverend Mr. M‘Gee ; I was merely the secretary; I 
sent all the money to Mr. Gallagher’s clerk, or Mr. M‘Gee, with the exception of 30/. 

1960. Did you spend any portion of the money in clothing ? — About 600 /. or 
700 /. 

1961. Was there any portion given to the tenants as a means of enabling them 
to crop their ground? — Yes, about 300 l. 

1962. Was there any attempt made either on your part, or on the part of the 
people, to get up anything like an exhibition of poverty, for the inspection or 
the observation of strangers ? — Certainly not. 

1963. The day was appointed for the distribution of the relief before those 
people came, was it not ? — It was ; and the reason why we asked Mr. Williams of 
the “ Evening Post ” (and I also wrote a letter of invitation at the same time to 
the editor of the “ Evening Mail”) to assist at the distribution, was in order that 
the public might arrive at the true state of the district ; because there were some 
efforts made by parties to dry up the channel of charity ; and I knew that if those 
gentlemen saw the district themselves, they would not gainsay what we had 
stated. 

1964. There was no attempt, in short, at a dramatic exhibition ? — Not the least. 

1965. There was no dressing of the people in rags for the occasion ? — No ; the 
people did not know that those strangers were coming there at all. 

1 966. There has been something said about some portion of the mountain 
being left to the tenantry of Lord Hill ; do you know anything about that? — I do. 

1 967. Will you state to the Committee what you know about it? — Along the base 
of a mountain called Meenderryamph, there is a considerably large tract of mountain 
left as commonage for the people, but it is unfenced, and it is at such a considerable 
distance from the parties who had the privilege to use it that they looked upon 
it as not worth sending their cows to it ; and in the case of the parties who did 
send their cows or sheep to it; if they trespassed across the other portion their 
coxvs were impounded ; and I understood (and I believe it) on my visiting Gweedore 
that they had paid upwards of 2 /., which was a considerable sum to them, for 
pounding. 

ig68. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Is there any fence on the mountain ? — 1 think not. 

1969. Mr. Maguire.] Allow' me to call your attention for one moment to 
the Minutes of the Inquiry before the Poor Law Inspector ; I find that Mr. 

Thomas Olphert swears, “ From my own observation of the people of Cloughaneely, 

I have no hesitation in saying that they are better clothed this year than they 
have been for some years past.” Do you corroborate or deny that statement 
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Rev. J: Doherty. fr° m Y 0U1 ’ own observation? — I deny it ; and I do not think that Mr. Olphert is 
in a position to judge. 

11 June 1858. 1970. Why do you think so? — He is labouring- under a physical infirmity 

which renders him unable to visit those houses, unless on the road side. 

1971. At any rate you state deliberately, from your own observation, that that 
is not a faithful representation of the state of things? — I do; but I say this for 
the purpose of remarking, that I do not think that Mr. Olphert would assert the 
contrary, if he knew it. 

1972. Do you believe that there is a very large supply of food in the hands 
of the peasantry of Cloughaneely ? — There are portions of Cloughaneelv as to 
which 1 do not mean to say that they have no means of sustenance, but the por- 
tions which lost the mountain, and suffer from taxation, certainly have not the 
means of supporting themselves. 

1973. How far is Burtonport from the Gweedore district? — There are two 
ways of going to it ; you can go over the arm of the sea by boat, and in that way 
I should say it is not more than 15 miles ; but by the road, I should say it is 18 
miles or 20 miles. 

1974. Will you state to the Committee whether the sale of a quantity of 
herrings, valued at 500 l. in Burtonport, would be an evidence of prosperity in 
Gweedore ? — By no means. 

1 975. Will you explain why ? — Because the people of Gweedore have no com- 
munications whatever with Burtonport ; and it would be an indication of the 
prosperity of the Marquess of Conyngham’s tenants rather than of the people in 
Gweedore. 

1976. With regard to the sale of a large quantity of herrings, which took place 
in Burtonport some time in February, do you know whether any large quantity of 
those herrings went into Gweedore? — About twelve barrels only. 

1977. So that the fact of two barrels of those herrings being sold in Gweedore 
is no great evidence of the prosperity of the district ? — It is no evidence at all. 

1978. You do not look upon it as at all refuting any of the statements in your 
appeal ? — I do not. 

1 979. Mr. P. IVykeham Martin.'] A great deal of stress has been laid upon 
the fact, that the peasantry had no shoes or stockings ; in Ireland, in the north- 
west districts, do the peasantry ever wear shoes and stockings in the usual way, or 
do they ever wear them except on Sundays, or such occasions ? — Those who are 
comfortably circumstanced do. 

1980. When you use the term comfortably circumstanced,” do you mean 
farmers or peasantry ? — Farmers. 

1981. You do not mean such people as you have been describing to the Com- 
mittee ? — Even of those that I have described ; those who are in better circum- 
stances than others use them, at least the men do. 

1982. But as to the women ? — They are not so generally worn by them as the 
men. 

1983. Do you consider that the people in this district at any time since you 
have known them, had been well clad according to your idea previously to 1854 ? 
— I have known them to be comfortably clothed. I have known them to be so 
clothed, that the decency of their person would be preserved. 

1984. Were those new cuts that the Committee have heard so much about, let 
to people who heretofore occupied them,, or to new tenants ; who are the occu- 
piers of them now ? — Natives of the district. 

1985. The same as occupied them before? — Some of them are not from the 
same townland, but from the same barony. There was an attempt once or twice 
made to introduce other parties into the district to cultivate it, but 1 believe they 
have completely failed. A person was brought into Meenacladdy, and he ex- 
pended a sum of money there, but he found that he made nothing of it, and of 
course he left. 

1986. Are the new cuts generally let to the relatives of persons who live on 
the neighbouring cuts, and who held cows’ grass before? — No, not always, they 
may or may not. There are instances where they are not, nor even where they 
are brought from one parish to another. 

1987. In the majority of cases, hows i t ? — In the majority of cases the 
landlord disposes of them to any party who will take them. 

1988. In open market as you might say? — He lets them to any person who- 
applies for them. 

1989. C'aa 
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1989. Can you account for this fact, that in February 1856 , there were 41 
people in the workhouse in that union; in 1857 there were 28 , and in 1858 there 
were 22 ; does not that prove a diminution in the amount of distress, for it is a 
diminution of one-half between 1858 and 1856 ? — However my ideas may agree 
with others, I believe that the number of paupers in the workhouse is no indica- 
tion of the distress in the district, as the people are averse to go into the work- 
house. For example, a woman, even on the admission of one of the guardians, 
has actually died of distress in Cloughaneely, and still she refused to go into the 
workhouse. I cannot account for it. I should be unwilling to state that the 
diet is very inferior, but there is a great reluctance on the part of the people to 
enter the workhouse. I have myself repeatedly told parties whom I saw going 
from door to door begging, to go to the workhouse, but they said that they would 
rather starve than go there. 

1990. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How do you account for it, that in the famine 
year the house was nearly full ? — They had an impression upon their minds that 
out of eveiy hve during the famine who went into the workhouse, two of them 
did not live to come out. 

1991 . Is that a fact ? — I do not know ; a great number of them died in it. 

1992. Lord Naas.] Did many die in the district during the famine?— Not 
very many. 

1993. Was there any fever there ? — There was some Scotch or English cholera 
brought into the district ; I had been there myself during the time, and I 
.took the fever myself in attending some of the sick, and my life was long 
despaired of. 

1094. Has there been any fever or cholera lately in the district? — No. 

1995. Is the district of Gweedore generally healthy? — It is generally healthy. 

1 996. Is it so now ? — I believe it is ; I am not in the district at present, but I 
heard the clergyman who came after me say that the sick calls were very 
numerous ; we know the amount of sickness by the number of sick calls that we 
are obliged to attend, and the number of the dying, and the number of calls this 
year has been greater than in any previous season since 1846 . 

1997. Mr. Maguire.] With regard to that woman that you spoke of as having 
died of starvation, what was her name ? — Bell M‘ Bride. 

1998. On w'hose estate was she? — On Mr. Olphert’s, I believe. 

1 999. Is that in Cloughaneely ? — It is. 

2000. Was the bailiff on that estate a man named Jack Gallagher ? — Yes ; that 
woman was very near Jack Gallagher’s place. 

2001. At what distance? — I should say not more than half-a-mile. 

2002. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Was there a relieving officer in the district? 

At Dunfanaghy there was. 

2003. Was there any application made to him on behalf of this woman ? 
No. 

2004. Mr. Maguire.] Why? — She refused to go into the workhouse ; the 

question was asked of the guardian who stated the fact, and he said that such 
was the reluctance of the parties to go in there, that they would rather starve 
outside, and that they looked upon the workhouse, to use his own words, as a 
grave. T 

2005. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you say that this woman died of starvation : — It was 
.asserted so by one of the guardians of the Dunfanaghy Union, and it was asserted 
in the workhouse at Dunfanaghy, at a meeting of the Board. 

2006. What was his name? — His name was Edward MTlroy; I took it from 
his assertion at a meeting of the Board. 

2007. Sir Edmund Hayes.] This woman who died from starvation and who 
would not go into the workhouse, I presume, was not on the list for relief? — She 
was on the list. 

2008. She was on the list, but she died? — She died. It is impossible to 
meet all the cases ; on the last time that we were giving relief in Cloughaneely, 
the man was so literally beset with applicants, that he was obliged to desist. 

2009. Mr. Dobbs.] At what time did this woman die ? — Not very long ago. 

2010. Was it this spring? — It was. 

2011. Sir Edmund Hayes.] I understand that there was no application made 
to the relieving-officer, and that she was on the private relief-fund ; yet she died 
from starvation, although there was 500 /. of the relief-fund still in hand ? — There 
was no application to the workhouse, because she would not go there; that she 
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was upon the relief-fund more than any other, I deny ; I did not know her 
circumstances more than those of any other person ; we had no particular 
persons as to the administration of the relief in that respect. I should be very 
sorry to let any person die of starvation with the funds in our hands. 

2012. What age was she?— She was pretty old; somewhere about 80 years. 
With regard to her, I only state the fact which I received from one of the 
guardians themselves. 

2013. You stated, did you not, that Mr. M'Fadden was the administrator of 
the relief ? — No ; Mr. M‘Gee was the treasurer. 

2014. Had Mr. M'Fadden anything to do with the administration of the relief? 
— He had. 

2015. Hov' near to this woman did he live? — Something about a mile from 
her ; but Mr. M'Fadden had no knowledge whatever of her case. 

2016. Mr. P. {Vykeham Martin. ] The Committee were told yesterday by 
some of the witnesses, that Lord George Hill’s purchase of this estate has done a 
positive harm to the peasantry ; do you agree with that ? — I do not. But I say 
that if the taking away of the mountains, and the rack-renting, are persisted in, 
the means of the people will be so greatly lessened that the people will not be 
able to live. As regards Lord George Hill’s getting roads in the district, and 
establishing a post-office, and opening a store and a quay in the district, those things 
all facilitate their intercourse with merchants ; and I should be sorry that the 
Committee should suppose that I do not think that Lord George Hill deserves all 
praise for his exertions in that department ; but the taking away of the mountains 
lessens the people’s means of support, and is “a positive harm” to the district. 

2017. Do you believe that on Lord George Hill’s estate in no case the rent is 
5 s. 6 d. an acre, and that the average is from 2 s. to 3 s. ? — I should not at all 
deny that, because I find, by Griffith’s valuation, that the average value of an 
acre is not more than 6 \ d- 

2018. I understood you to say that it was 2 s. yesterday? — 1 said 6£ d. 

2019. Lord Naas.] Do you know whether the poor-rate in this district is levied 
upon Griffith’s valuation ? — I do not know that. 

2050. You are aware, are you not, that Griffith’s valuation, has not yet come • 
into force in that district ? — I am not ; but I know that the person who lias drawn 
up that valuation was in the district in 1857. 

2021. This book which I hold in my hand is the valuation, which has not yet 
come into force in the district for poor-law purposes? — Yes, but I believe it will 
next year ; but at this moment I do not know that it has. 

2022. Mr. P. Wykeham Marti?'..] Has any land upon which any labour has 
been expended been taken by Lord George Hill from the tenant without paying 
to him the usual amount of tenant right ? — No, it has not. 

2023. Do you think that the value of the goodwill of the farms has improved ? 
— No; it has certainly deteriorated. 

2024. How many years’ purchase should you say would be given for tenant- 
right good will? — The last time that I was at Gweedore they told me that they 
could not get a market for their tenant right at all, nor were they likely to get it, 
unless things grew more prosperous ; I know instances myself where people were 
making attempts to emigrate to Australia, but they failed to make a market of 
their land. 

2025. Is it stated that at the store, which has been set up by Lord George 
Hill, 200 l. worth of bread is sold every year, would that relate to the peasantry, 
or to those who are better to do ? — The last year there was a large amount of con- 
stabulary in the district, and they consumed the bread. 

2026. Let me ask you one question with regard to this affidavit, which was 
referred to yesterday; about the wages of 1 s. 6 d. a day; it is stated in a paper 
that I have here to refer to, the time when they were making kelp, and that the 
price of kelp was so high last year that they could make more than 1 s. 0 d a-day ; 
would that apply to any otherlabour ? — I inquired into the matter, and I found on 
inquiry that parties engaged in kelp-making would rather have 9 d. per day with 
their diet, on the average, than run the chance or the risk of making kelp ; in 
some instances they will succeed in realising great wages, but in other cases there 
may be a complete failure ; it depends principally upon the weather and the price 
of the kelp. 

2027. L)o you think that the houses that they live in have improved during the 
last 10 or 12 years? — Externally I should say that the houses are improved ; pre- 
viously 
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viously to my coming into the district the Rundale system had been done away Rev . j m Doherty. 
with ; the tenants built new houses on their separate strips. 

2028. Mr. Maguire.] It has been stated that 600 /. worth of stockings has been u June 1858. 
sold by people on Lord George Hill’s property ; is that fact, admitting it to be 

true, an indication of the prosperity of the people ? — It is not. 

2029. Will you state why ? — For this reason ; first, it would not be more than 
a halfpenny per day for the entire district, allowing 800 families ; and in the second 
place, some of those stockings, I understand, had been bought from other dis- 
tricts ; and again, I have known, of my own knowledge, women to have purchased 
wool at 1 s. 4 d. per pound, and I know that they were able to make only one pair 
of stockings in a day. They were only able to make four pairs out of the pound, 
and they sold the four pairs for 1 s. 6 d. each pair, allowing them somewhere about 
a halfpenny a day ; that I know of my own knowledge. 

2030. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Is not that an indication that there are sheep in 
the district ? — It is not, and I will say why. The stockings are not all made of 
the wool of the district. I know that a person named Boyle, from the Rosses, 
brings his wool now to the Derrybeg market, whereas formerly the people were 
in the habit of selling wool instead of purchasing it 

203 1 . Mr. Maguire.] That is on Lord Conyngham’s estate, where the people 
are comparatively prosperous, is it not ? — They are comparatively prosperous. 

2032. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Did you know the district much before the famine 
of 1846 ? — No ; I only reached the district, I said, in 1846 , and I know nothing 
of it previously, unless wbat I heard. 

2033. Did they suffer much from famine in 1847 ? — They did, considerably, 
of course. 

2034. Would you say that the district is worse off in 1858 than it was in 1848 ? 

—I had not been there in 1848 ; 1 left in 1847 , but, 1 believe, there was more 
disease in Gweedore in 1847 than there was in 1857 . 

2035. When did you first know of the use of sea-weed to any considerable 
extent as a part of the food of the people ; when did you first observe it ? — I 
should remark that there are always poor people in the townlands who, when pro- 
visions are scarce, fall back upon it, but as to its general use it was only during 
the few last years that I observed it. 

2036. You were parish priest, I think you said, in 1853 : — I was. 

2037. Will you just recall your recollection, if possible, to 1853 , and to the 
state of the people in 1853 ; did you know them to use sea-weed as their food to 
any considerable extent in that year ? — No ; I make a distinction between poverty 
and destitution. 

2038. 1 am speaking of the extent to which sea-weed was used ? — It was not 
generally used until the summer of 1855 and last year. 

2039. According to you, there was a considerable increase in the use of sea- 
weed in 1857 ? — Yes ; a perceptible incx-ease. 

2040. And was there a considerable decrease in the quantity, value, and nature 
of the clothing? — Yes, and in the stock. 

2041. Mr. Dobbs.] You have stated that you went there in 1846 . 1 dm. 

2042. Where had you been before ; had you been in that neighbourhood . 

I had been only ordained at that time about six months ; I had been in Ardara. 

2043. How far is that from this district? — I should say it is about 33 miles; 1 

think Glenties is 28 , and Ardara 5 miles more. . 

2044. Should you say that that district was poorer or richer than this distric 
of which we are speaking? — It was immeasurably richer at the time I left it. ^ 

2045. This has been a very poor district since you came into, it, has it not .— 

I believe it was always poor, but as in every disease there is a crisis, so in 
this parish things came to a crisis last year. 

204G. Were you there in the famine of 1847 ? — I was. 

2047. Was there much exertion made to relieve the poor by the owners or the 

properties there ?— There was. . 

2048. Did they exert themselves by private contributions?—! do. not know 
about that, but no praise would be too great for their exertions in general. 

2049. You state that there were about 800 families in Gweedore and Clougli- 

aneely? — Yes. . ... . 

2050. How many persons would you say there were m those families on the 

average ? — I should say, five or six. _ 0 ._ , ,, . 

2051 . From the time you have known this district altogether, from 1846 to 1 11s 
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year, would you say that the number of families had increased or diminished ? — 
Increased. 

2052. And the population altogether is larger ?— It is ; they marry very young- 
in Gweedore and Cloughaneely, and then they have numerous families. 

2053. If you say that there are 800 now, there would not be 800 when you- 
first went there ?— There could scarcely have been 800, I should say. 

2054. With regard to this sea- weed that they consume, do you know whether- 
any of the people ever consume it from choice ? — I do not think they would. 

2055. Have you ever tasted it yourself? — I tried to eat it, but I could not. 

2056. Do you think that any one would eat it from choice?— I do not think 
they would ; I could not. 

2057. Did you ever eat sloke ? — I have. 

2058. Is it anything like that?— It is far more strongly tasted, and it has a 
saltish and brinish taste. 

2059. Is there any sort of gelatinous property in it ; is . there any nourishment 
in it? — There must be nourishment in it ; they use it as nourishment. 

2060. But it is not palatable ?— No, it is very repulsive. I cannot tell how they 
can eat it ; I tried to eat it, but I could not. 

2061. There is one thing that has not been referred to; how are they off for 
fuel ? — They are very well off. 

2062. What sort of fuel is it ?— Cut turf ; they are very well off for turf. 

2063. Then, they have not suffered for want ot fuel?- -No ; but they are com-- 

plaining now that the place where they were in the habit of cutting turf has been 
parcelled out into cuts. _ , 

2064. You state that they have never suffered from the want of sufficient fuel?- 
—On the contrary, were it not for the fuel they would perish in the winter ; they 
lie down in the kitchen and they put turf on the fire ; the fire keeps them 
warm and comfortable. 

2065. What sort of harvest was there in that district in the year 18o7 . — It was 
a tolerably good harvest. 

2066. Was there any exportation of potatoes from that district 1—1 believe 
not ; it may have happened in this way, that the parties were obliged to sell their 
potatoes in order to meet the taxation ; there are 1 ,800 families in Cloughaneely 
and Gweedore, and there may be always some of those who are not reduced to 
extreme want ; there are only 800 families who are so badly off. 

2067. I understood you to say that there were 800 families, was that in' 
Gweedore alone ? — In Gweedore alone. 

2068. Do you mean to say that the other 1,000 were in Cloughaneely r- About 
that. 

2069. Sir J. Yarde Butter.'] You mean to say that there are 1,800 families, but 
of that number 800 are in distress ? — Yes. 

2070. Then, there are 1,000 families tolerably well off?— Tolerably ; they are 
not very comfortable, but we would be sorry to appeal to the charity of the world 


for them. 

207 1 . Mr. Dobbs.] Do you know whether the sale of kelp has produced any 
amount of income to the tenants?— I believe it has produced a considerable 
amount of income. 

2072. You stated, did you not, that none of the landlords charged the tenants 
for making kelp, except Mr. Nixon ? — No. 

2073. The tenants are in the habit of making kelp on the shore without any 
charge ? — Yes, they are. 

2074. Do they make considerable sums by it ? — They do ; last year was a very 
good year. 

2075. Has there been any change in that respect with regard to the charge or 
making kelp ?— No ; there has been no change. 

2076. You state that they had a good year last year ? — Yes. 

2077. What price did they get ? — Some 2 s. and some 2 s. 6 d. ; last year it was 
up to 5 s. and 6 s. a cwt. I understand that it is not more than 2 s. now. 

2078. Sir J. Yarde Butter .] Have you any idea how many tons they make in a> 
year on the average ? — I have not. 

2079. Mr. Dobbs.] Had there not been some petitions before with regard to this 

matter ? — There had. . . 

2080. Was there not a memorial sent to the Poor-law Commissioners . There; 

was. . . 

2081. Did 
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2081. Did they make any inquiries about it? — In the year 1855 there was a 

memorial. „ 

2082. Was there a complaint then '—There was. 

2083. What became of that memorial; was there anything done in con- 
sequence of it ? The Commissioner, as I said yesterday, was sent to the district 

by the Lord Lieutenant, and on finding that there was no application for admis- 
sion to the workhouse, he concluded that there was not any distress in the 
district ; but we felt that there was such an amount of distress, that we purchased 
1,500/. worth, and distributed it amongst them ; that was in 1855. 

5 2084. There was a petition presented to the House of Commons, was there 
not? — Yes, there was, I believe, in 1856. 

2085. Was there one in 1857 ? — Perhaps it might have been in 1 

2086! Did you sign that petition ? — I did. 

2087. Were there many signatures affixed to it ? — Upwards of 2,000 ; but it was 
rejected by the House because they did not look upon the signatures as genuine. I 
am willing enough to explain how that was ; we were not acquainted with the forms 
of the House, and I merely, as one of the clergymen, read the petition from the 
altar after service one Sunday, and I asked them if they would be willing to have 
their signatures affixed to that petition, and, inasmuch as they could not write, 
would they authorise me to do so ; I read it in English, and translated it in Irish, 
and they told me, unanimously, to affix their names to it ; I thought that that 
-would be sufficient, but I found it was not according to Parliamentary form. I 
may remark, that in a clause of that petition we prayed for means to enable the 
people to emigrate to some of the colonies ; and I remember, that on my reading 
that clause, which I distinctly repeated, inasmuch as I did not wish it to rest on 
any hasty assertion ; and they said, unanimously, that they were willing to emigrate 
to any of the colonies sooner than live in the way they were ; and 1, at the time, 
promised to go with them. 

20S8. Mr. Maguire.] Did they, on different occasions after that, express the 
same willingness ?— They did ; they were most anxious, as it is within the know- 
ledge of the gentlemen of the district, to avail themselves of free emigration to 
Australia ; so much so that they were vieing with each other, and they looked 
upon it as a matter of favour from the gentlemen to have the means of emigration 
put within their reach. 

2089. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You stated, did you not, that you objected to the 
system of cuts, and that you thought it a bad system r — I do. I think that it 
impoverishes the country. 

2090. Do you mean that it does so by being the means of increasing the popu- 
lation ? — Y es. 

2091. Whether that system is sound or not, could a landlord who pursues that 
system be fairly called an exterminator of the race? — He may, or may not be ; I 
would be sorry directly to call him an exterminator of the race. 

2092. Therefore you do not agree with the witness who called Lord George 
Hill an exterminator of the race? — I do not believe that it is Lord George Hill’s 
intention to exterminate the race. I do not agree with the witness who said so, 
but I think that it will result in that. I think that the people will not be able 
to live ; and I for one myself most solemnly would say, that I would rather they 
were pushed out of the place than live in those miserable cottages. 

2093. Are you aware that a witness stated that several of those cuts, I think to 
the number of 1 2 or 14, were taken by people from the Rosses ?— He stated so. 

2094. Will you account for the circumstance of people coming from a compa- 
ratively prosperous district like the Rosses, and taking new cuts, circumstanced as 
those that you have described ? — I will as far as I can ; because there are in every 
parish and every district, persons who have no means of supporting themselves at 
home, though the rest of their neighbours may be in comfortable circumstances ; 
the population in all these districts are always emigrating. 

2095. Are there many persons in the Rosses who would better their condition 
by coming to Gweedore ?■ — I do not know as to bettering their condition ; there 
are poor persons in the Rosses ; but the mass of the people are comparatively com- 
fortable. 

2096. With regard to those rents that have been raised, have the rents in that 
district within the last two years been punctually and cheerfully paid ? — They 
have punctually, but not cheerfully. 

2097. Without distraint, without coercion, and without ejectment ? — I would. 

0.80. k 3 not 
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Rev. J. Doherty, not say so ; the bailiffs always charge 2 s. 6 d. for driving the property, or the 

cattle of the neighbours when distraining for rent. 

n June 1858. 2098. Have they driven any of them? —In some instances they have. 

2099. How many? — I will give a person as an example ; she is Margaret Sweeny, 
of Magheralosk ; she is extremely poor, and I can say that 2 s. 6 d. worth of 
furniture, or of clothes, is not in her house ; nevertheless, she has been charged 
2 s. 6 d. by the bailiff, Edward Diver, for distraining. I know her to make up 
her rent by begging from door to door ; I am giving this as an example. 

2100. How many cases of distraint have there been in that district of 1,800 
families? — Not many. 

2101. About how many? — I do not know. 

2102. Have there been 10? — I think not. 

2103. Have there been five? — I do not know how many. 

2104. You cannot say whether there have been five ? — No. 

2105. Are you aware whether there has been one instance where they dis- 
trained and proceeded to sell either the cattle or the furniture ? — No. 

2106. Are you aware of one single case where there has been ejectment for 
non-payment of rent ? — I am not; but I was just going to read an extract to show 
that that is no indication of poverty, or otherwise. I have before me Mr. Nicholls’ 
report, and in speaking of Donegal he says : “ During the severe privations of 
the last summer” (he is speaking of 1837) “ when numbers were actually in want 
of sustenance, there was no dishonesty, no plundering; the people starved, but 
they would not steal ; and although their little stock of cattle and movables has 
been notoriously lessening these last four years, and especially in the last year, 
which seems to have swallowed up nearly all their visible means, they have yet 
paid their rents.” 

2107. Lord Naas.] In what year was that? — The report is dated in Novem- 
ber 1837. 

2108. Mr. Dobbs.'] That was before the introduction of the Irish Poor Law? 
— Yes; he goes on to say : “ The occupier’s share of the produce has been insuf- 
ficient for his own support, yet the landlord’s share has generally been paid in full, 
and I was assured by the agent of one of the largest proprietors that he had no 
arrears worth noticing.” Nevertheless, in that year Mr. Nicholls admits that there 
was distress in county Donegal. 

2 1 09. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In this district, where, in your appeal, you stated 
that the rent has been quadrupled, the rent has been paid without trouble ?— Yes ; 
but I am taking Mr. Nicholls’ observations to show that that is not a sufficient 
answer, and that it does not prove the absence of distress, because he says here 
that the food was insufficient for themselves ; nevertheless, the landlord’s share 
was paid in full, and even one of the agents remarked to him that there were no 
arrears of rent upon the property worth noticing. 

2110. From your own knowledge of that part of Ireland, is it a usual thing 
that rents three or four times the value of the land are paid without ^rouble by a 
starving population? — I do believe it. 

2111. Sir John Yards Butler.] You mentioned the rate of wages being 

excessively low : who are the employers of people at those wages ? — There is 
scarcely any employment at all in the district that one would call uniform or 
regular employment. , 

2112. Then I suppose that the men, or at least a portion of them, are employed 
in those cuts or cow grasses ?— During the winter they are not employed at all. 

2113. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Do they beg or what, or how are they sup- 
ported ? — Generally speaking, in the winter there is a large amount of sea-w r eed 
thrown upon the shore, and with the exception of drying it, and placing it upon 
the spots of land, they have scarcely any other employment. 

2114. How do they exist at all?— Very badly and very idly. 

2113. Sir John Yarde Duller.] You state generally that there is a great dearth 
of employment ? — There is. 

2116. When you call it a cow’s grass, you cannot tell the exact size ot it, or 
what it is that is merely meant by a cow’s grass ? — I cannot. 

21 1 7. Does it vary according to the nature ot the soil ? It does. 

2118. That is to say, a cowl’s grass would be larger in a poor portion of the 
parish, to use an English term, and it would be less in a more rich part ? I think 
it would be leas in the latter case. 

2119. How 
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2119. How do they cultivate" it ? — I should say that their mode of cultivating 
those little spots is not very good. 

2120. What crops do they grow upon them ? — Potatoes and oats ; they would 
not grow wheat, and the corn itself is of a very inferior description. 

2121. Are those oats exported to any extent, or are they consumed entirely 
within the district ? — The oats are generally sold to meet the little demands 
coming in upon them ; but the oats are very inconsiderable ; I know one town- 
land that has offered all the oats growing upon it to the landlord for rent, if he 
would take it. 

2122. You cannot tell me in an average year what would be the quantity of 
oats that a man would grow on a cow’s grass ? — No, I could not. 

2123. Nor the quantity of potatoes? — -No, I could not. 

2124. With regard to the stock which these men take in to graze upon the 
hills, what style of stock is it ?— Cows and sheep. 

2 1 25. Are they cows in milk ? — No, they are not milk cows. 

2126. They are what are called barren stock? — Yes. 

2127. They receive for that a rent, and they collect that rent? — They charge 
so much per head or sum. 

2128. They get no other profit from that ? — No. 

2129. Do the people go away much out of the district for the purpose of ob- 
taining wages ? — Yes, they do generally ; in the summer and spring all the able- 
bodied men go to Scotland, and in the harvest they go to England. 

2130. Do they bring much money back with them? — £.2 or 31., or 41., 
according to the harvest, and according to the demand. 

2131. Do they bring that money back with them ? — They do. 

2132. Plow many months should you put down as winter months, in which 
they are unable to get anything like profitable employment ? — I should say about 
five months. 

2133. Mr. Dobbs.'] Is there any such thing as regular employment, at a given 
rate of wages for money, in that district at all ? — There is no such thing, if you 
except (and I do not know how far that is carried on) the job-work that has been 
talked of; but in the winter it is impossible to work at that, because the ground is 
covered with snow. 

2134. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Was the land that Lord George Hill took 
into his own holding, land that the tenants believed to be incapable of cultiva- 
tion ?— I believe they would not attempt to cultivate parts of it ; there were por- 
tions of it that were looked upon as irreclaimable and portions reclaimable. 

2135. Lord Naas.] With regard to Mr. Nicholls’ report, which is dated the 
3d of November 1837, do you imagine from your own knowledge of this 
particular district of Gweedore, that that district generally is in pretty nearly the 
same state as Mr. Nicholls describes it in this report : — I think it is not far off 
from it. 

2136. You think that the state of circumstances generally described in this 
report prevails in that district still ? — Not altogether. 

2137. Tn what does it differ? — I do not know what his assertion is to which 
you allude. 

2138. In the same page from which you have made a quotation (page 81 of 
the report) he says, “ There was no employment for the young people, nor relief 
for the aged, nor means nor opportunity for removing their surplus numbers to 
some more eligible spot. They could only therefore live on hoping, as they said, 
that times might mend, and that their landlords would sooner or later do some- 
thing for them.” Then again it says, “ The process of reclamation in such 
circumstances is above the limited means of the people ; each of whom just 
manages to cultivate a patch of land to raise potatoes, on which his family may 
subsist ; a patch of oats to supply them mostly, I fear, with whisky ; and then, as 
to rent (for they all pay rent), they rely for raising that upon a few cattle or sheep 
running wild on the mountains.” Do you think that that is a state of things that 
exists in that district ? — I should say nearly the same ; as to their depending 
mainly for support upon the little stock upon the mountains, they only look upon 
their little spots of arable land as the means of immediately relieving their wants 
as to food. 

2139. With regard to illicit distillation, I believe that no longer exists to any 
extent ? — It is put down to a considerable extent. 

2140. Has it disappeared altogether ? — It has not, but I think it will disappear 
ultimately ; I think it is gradually decreasing. 

0.80. k 4 2141. Mr- 
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2141. Mr. Maguire.'] Why do you think so? — There is a large force of con_ 
stabulary at present located in the district. 

2142. Lord A7arw.] With regard to emigration, you stated that you thought 
that if a system of emigration were introduced into the district, it would be of 
great use ?— I think it would. 

2143. Do you think that the people, provided emigration were ottered them 
upon reasonable terms, would be willing to go ? — I think they would. 

2144. Do you think there is a general feeling of desire among the people to 
emigrate 1 — Every person has a tendency to stop at home ; it is natural to man ; 
but, sooner than remain in the misery they are in, they would rather emigrate. 

I would not like to emigrate myself, but, sooner than leave them thus as they are, 
I would go along with them. 

2145. That is their feeling ?— Yes. When the Committee put the question to 
me, I intended to make some application to have them removed from the district, 
and if I thought that the means would be brought within our reach of removing 
them, I never would have applied for an investigation before this Committee ; 
for it must be most painful for them, as it is to me to be called here to be investi- 
gating this matter. 

2146. You state that you conceive that there was no wide-spread conspiracy 
among the people of the district for the destruction of the sheep belonging to the 
Scotch and English settlers ? — I do. 

2147. How do you account for this unfortunate circumstance that has taken 
place, that so large a number of those sheep have been destroyed r I do not think 
they have been destroyed ; I admit that some of them have been taken, but I 
think that none of them have been wantonly and maliciously destroyed. 

2148. Do you give the Committee to understand that the grand jury and the 
■cess barristers were deceived in the statements made to them, when they pre- 
sented that sum for the 15,000 sheep that were said to be maliciously destroyed ? 
— I think they were deceived; but I would be sorry to say that the grand jury, in 
presenting this, did not feel themselves warranted by the evidence in arriving at 
that opinion ; but we were most anxious at that time that it should be tued 
before a petty jury, and traversed in court, and to have a more minute investi- 
gation into it. 

2140. Are von not aware that the law allows any ratepayers to traverse any 
presentment that they object to?— I thought it was optional with the judge to 

Was it not traversed?— No ; but we requested the judge while in Lif- 
ford to allow it to be tried by a petty jury. I am not a lawyer, and I do not 
know the law. 

2151. Sir Edmund Hayes.] But as a matter of fact, was not the presentment 
traversed ?— I mean we wanted to have it tried by a petty jury. 

2152. As a matter of fact, was it traversed ?— Not before a petty jury ; and 
hence the feeling in our mind was, that inasmuch as the landlords of the district 
were more or less favourable to the taking away of the mountains, and inas- 
much as some profit would arise to themselves from letting them to strangers, 
and inasmuch as the grand jury is entirely composed of those parties, and those 
who had no interest in the district, and who would therefore stick to their order, 
we thought that it was not a fair tribunal to appear before ; I am giving my 
impression. I would be sorry that I should hurt the feelings of anyone present. 

2153- Was the presentment traversed in open court, and defende d before the 
judge by your counsel employed by the public who were charged in the dis- 
trict? — It was discussed ; but I am telling the impression on our minds. We 
would be sorry to impute anything like intentional injustice to the grand jury, 
but there was a feeling in the minds of the peasantry that it was not an unpre- 
judiced tribunal, if I might use the word, to appear before. 

2154. Lord Naas.] Are you aware that the law allows any case of a present- 
ment of this kind for malicious injury to be tried before a judge, with a petty 
jury, if it shall be demanded ?— It was quite optional with the judge. 

215.5. Was that application made to the judge ? — It was. 

2 1 56. Was it refused ? — It was. 

2157. Chairman.] The traverse or objection to the presentment, as I under- 
stand, was when it was brought before the grand jury r -—Exactly. 

2158. Then the next stage, after going to the grand jury, would be going to 
the judge to be fiated; when that presentment was presented to the judge^toi 
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fiat, was any objection made before the judge to fiating the presentment ? — We 
prayed to have it tried by the judge himself and by a petty jury, and that 
application had been refused ; we looked at the conclusion arrived at by the 
o-rand jury as not altogether satisfactory to us, inasmuch as we did not and could 
not look upon them as an unprejudiced body. 

2159. First of all, the presentment goes to the road sessions for malicious 
injury ; was there any traverse made, or any objection taken to the passing of 
the presentment before the associated magistrates and the cess-payers, before 
it went to the grand jury ? — There was ; but then it was the same body who 
were present upon the grand jury. 

2ibo. The people objected to the passing of that presentment at the road 
sessions ; they objected to it to the grand jury ; and they objected to it in the 
third stage, before the judge ; is that so ?— Yes. 

2161. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Are you aware that the decision of the sessions 
was unanimous, including the cess - payers ? — I am not aware of it; but I be- 
lieve it was unanimous. 

2162. Chairman.] How many associated rate-payers from the district of 
Cloughaneely and Gweedore were at the sessions ? — None at all. 

21 03. Is there no man of sufficient consequence in this district to be an 
associated rate-payer ?— Not one. 

2164. I want to ask you another question with regard to the Poor Law 
guardians ; are the guardians for that district the farmers of the district ? — 
They are. 

2165. Who vote for those guardians ; are any of the people of the district 
sufficiently rated to vote for those guardians ? — Very few ; they never trouble 
themselves about it ; a person is nominated by some gentleman of the district, 
and there is scarcely any opposition offered. 

2166. In fact, there are very few rated high enough to vote for a Poor Law 
guardian ? — Very few, and even those who are are unwilling to oppose any 
person nominated by the gentlemen. I remember even in our county elections 
generally, if they exercise the franchise as they think proper, they more or less 
incur the displeasure of the landlord. 

2167. Mr. Dobbs.] Were you in court when the judge refused to allow this 
traverse before a petty jury ? — Yes. 

2168. Did you hear him assign any reason ? — I did ; the reason was, that 
he thought the gentlemen of the grand jury had had sufficient opportunity of 
knowing the circumstances. 

2169. Did he say there had been quite sufficiently full discussion before two 
benches, the justices and the cess-payers r — He may have. 

2170. Was that the reason ? — Yes ; still it was not satisfactory to us. 

2171. Was the reason which he gave, that he considered in his opinion, that 
it had been sufficiently discussed before two benches, the magistrates and the 
cess-payers ? — Yes ; but it did not remove the impression from our minds. 
I am only giving the reflex of the impression upon my own mind, and the mind 
of the public at the time. 

2172. Mr. Maguire.'] Did you hear another judge say that there was more 
comparative opulence in this district than before ? — The same judge said so. 

2173. Do the tenants trouble themselves much about the election of guar- 
dians r — They do not. 

2 1 74. They adopt any man who is nominated ? — Yes. 

2 1 75. As a general rule they do? — They do. 

2176. Chairman.] I will just ask you one question; in your opinion, as a 
clergyman living in the district, and intimately acquainted with the habits of 
the people and their state, do you think that under the present system of exer- 
cising the rights of the landlord the people would be able to continue in the 
country, or would their state be such as that they would either gradually decline 
off, or that they would be obliged to seek a dwelling elsewhere ? — I believe it ; 
and so much am I impressed with that, that as I said before, we intend to make 
every effort to have the people removed from the district, and go to some one 
of our colonies. I believe, moreover, that if the people had the means of 
employing themselves at wages, if anything like a labour market was brought 
into the district, they would be most willing to work. And even before I ap- 
peared here, I had been considering for a long time, how we could establish 
some branch of industry, say sewing, for the females. There is a large amount 
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Rev. J. Doherty, of idle hands, and if some gentlemen in England or in Scotland would send a 

• large amount of shirts to he sewn,, and if the shirts were cut by machinery, I 

11 June 1858. -believe that the females would most willingly employ themselves m making 
them up ; but as they are, I have no hesitation in saying that they must 
ultimately waste away. . 

2177. Sir William Somerville.] Is it your opinion that there was no malicious 
destruction of sheep whatever in this district ?— Yes, it is my opinion. 

2178. Then all those sheep that were lost and found in bog holes, &c., were 
all lost from having accidentally strayed ? — No, I do not say that ; I admit that 
a number of those sheep had been taken away, and used as human food. 

2179. There were a number of sheep found in holes ?— There were ; but I 

hold, moreover, that the number so taken is very small, in comparison to the 
whole number represented at the assizes, and for which compensation was given 
for malicious destruction. . . . 

2 1 80. I am not taking any sheep which were taken for food ; but it is stated, 
that a number of sheep were found in holes and other places ; is it your opinion 
that they were not put in those places maliciously ?— I think they might have 
been put into those positions by interested persons, and the reason I believe it 
is this :. one of the parties connected with the herding of the sheep is Edward 
Diver, and I understood that some 20 years ago, he had a dispute with his own 
brother-in-law, and that he destroyed a sheep, and introduced that sheep into 
that man’s house, and afterwards gave information to- the authorities that he 
had missed a sheep, and he accused his brother-in-law of having killed it ; and 
they were about bringing this man under a legal prosecution, had it not been 
that a partner who helped him would not bear witness to this act. 

2181. You state it as your deliberate opinion, that there was no extensive 
malicious destruction of sheep in that neighbourhood by the peasantry inha- 
biting the district ? — I do. 

2182. Lord Naas.] Do you wish to convey this to the Committee, that those 
Scotch sheep that were lost, were either stolen by people or were lost by 
straying, but that they were not killed maliciously for the mere purpose of 
the destruction of the sheep ? — That is my belief. Out of the whole 865 
sheep which were alleged to have been maliciously destroyed, not more than 
two or three were found under circumstances that would warrant the assumption 
that they were maliciously destroyed; the heads and feet of some others were 
found buried in bog-holes ; but then these could have been placed in the positions 
that they were found in by the persons who used their carcases for human food, 
taking off the heads and feet and concealing them. 

2183. How many were found ? — About 18 or 20. 

2 1 84. The rest all disappeared ? — The rest all disappeared ; and I think it 
would be a moral impossibility that 865 sheep would have been maliciously- 
destroyed in the district and concealed. The constabulary were upon the alert 
to find them out, and they did not succeed in detecting them. 

2185. Sir William Somerville.] You stated that five were found alive ? — Yes; 
and the carcases of two or three were found buried in bogs, and the heads of 18 
or 1 9 were found concealed. 

2186. You stated that in one instance five were found alive ; were there any 
more ? — Yes. I remember after the assizes were over, and compensation was 
granted, that parties came to me, and told me that they had found three of 
those sheep straying upon other mountains, and asked me what to do with 
them, and I, on that occasion, wrote to Mr. M'Crossan, the solicitor that I 
employed, and he told me not to mind them, because if they were found in our 
possession, legal proceedings might be taken against, us. 

2187. There were about 18 carcases found, were not there? — No ; two or 
three carcases, and the heads and feet of 18. 

2188. Do you ever remember an occurrence like that in any previous year . 
—I heard once of a place in another mountainous district, where the heads and 
bones of sheep were found, where the people were suffering from hunger, a 
place called Meenacorvick. The person accused of taking them was one 
Sharkey, and there were about a score or two score. 

2189. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do you believe that any sheep have been destroyed 
since the taxation? — Ido not believe there have been; I think the peasants 
are using every exertion to prevent it ; they may have been carried away by- 
other parties, and I think other parties have an interest perhaps in having this 

practice continued. , ir 

2190. Were 
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2190. Were any found in a mountain lake?— I was not at the presentment, 
but Mr. Murray was, and he could tell. 

Mr. John O' Dougherty, called in ; and Examined. 

2191. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] WHERE do you live?— At Letterkenny. 

2192. How far is that from this district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — 
About 30 miles from Gweedore. 

2193. Wli at employment or occupation have you? — I am general manager 
for Mr. Joseph Gallagher, general merchant in Letterkenny. 

2194. Have you occasion to -visit those districts in the course of your 

business ? —Yes. . . 

2195. How often do you visit those districts ? — I visit them generally every 
two months, sometimes more frequently. 

2196. When did you first begin to visit them ? — I think it was the year 1853 
when I first had business to those localities. 

2197. Have you visited the district every year since?— I have. 

2198. When were you last there?— I was there in May last of the present 
year. 

2199. What particular business did you pursue? — Mr. Gallagher is a whole- 
sale woollen draper, and a wine and spirit merchant. I have been in the habit 
of going round and collecting accounts, and getting orders from persons for 
those goods. ■ 

2200. Have you found that Mr. Gallagher’s business with that district has 
increased or diminished since 1853 ?— For the last two years it has consider- 
ably decreased. 

2201. To what do you ascribe the decrease ?— When I found the decrease 
of business, as I was more or less held responsible for the contracting of any 
debts that were incurred in that part of the country, I made particular inquiry 
into the circumstances of the people, and into the causes of the decrease ; and I 
was told by persons with whom Mr. Gallagher dealt, that it was owing to the 
people having lost the mountains, and having to pay latterly the sheep cess 
and the police tax ; and also to the rents being raised. 

2202. Did you yourself, at any time in 1857, make a personal investigation 
as to the condition of the people there ? — I did ; for the last two or three years 
I have sometimes been in the habit of calling at the Rev. Mr. Doherty’s house, 
and I have heard him complain of the people’s misery ; and on that account, I 
have myself visited some of the houses to see their wretched condition ; and I 
recollect in November 185/, having visited several houses then. 

2203. About how many did you visit then ?— About three or four. 

2204. What part of the district was that; do you know the name of the 
townland ?— The name of the townland is Middletown, I believe. 

2205. In what condition did you find the three or four families that you 
visited in Middletown? — In a very wretched condition ; I never before saw any 
persons who appeared so poor, or living in such miserable hovels. 

2206. What was the state of the dress of the people ? — Their dress was 
wretched. 

2207. In what condition did you find the bedding and clothing ? — Wretched ; 
there was no bedding at all except some old covering of rags, which has been 
described by the other witnesses. I recollect at that time, im November 185/, 
seeing a family eating sea-weed ; I had heard of their eating it, and I went by 
accident just to visit the place, and I found them eating sea-weed at the time. 

2208. Did you see more than one family eating sea-weed? — That was the 
only family that I saw. 

2209. Could you ascertain the stock of food ? — I could not. 

2210. Did you go into any other houses afterwards? — I have been in them 
frequently for the last three or four years ; I visited houses in April last. 

2211. Where was that?— I visited houses in Magheralosk in April last, and 
I visited also places called Brinlack and Carrick. 

22 1 2. How many houses did you visit altogether ? — I think in Brinlack and 
Carrick I visited 20 or 30. 

2213. In what condition did you find the inmates of those houses as to food, 
clothing, and bedding?— In a very wretched condition, so far as I could 
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ascertain from the appearance of the houses ; from their appearance inside 
they were most wretched. 

2214. Will you just describe generally to the Committee in what condition 
you found them as to food, clothing, and bedding ? — I took a note of some one 
or two families : I did not expect that I would be summoned before this 
Committee, and I therefore was not so anxious to make notes as I otherwise 
should have been ; but I went through them, and I took notes of one or two ; 

I visited Bryan Coyle’s house, and as soon as I entered the house I saw eight 
of a family sitting on the floor with a basket of miserable potatoes before 
them. 

2215. Mr. Dobbs.] In what townland was that?— Br inlack. 

2216. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Whose land is that in: — I am not certain who 
is the proprietor of Brinlack ; I would say that the potatoes were of a miserable 
quality ; a small gluey potato, and what the people were eating with it was 
sea-weed ; I did consider, from the quantity of potatoes that I saw, and from 
the number of persons that were round the potatoes, that it was not sufficient 
food for them in quantity, and really the quality was disgusting even to look at. 

2217. Was the sea-weed boiled? — The sea-weed was boiled ; they had a pot 

beside them, and they were taking it out of the pot and putting it into a bowl, 
and from that I supposed they were using the sea-weed for the purpose of 
filling their stomachs. I do not know the name of the sea-weed. I inquired 
whether this man had some cows, and I believe he had one or two cows, but 
I think I know the reason that they have cows and may be starving ; persons 
living in these districts are in the habit of getting trust meal from shopkeepers 
dealing in meal, who would not let them have any if they found that they had 
got no cattle ; they would give them none on trust ; and I think on that account 
the people would cling with great tenacity to their cows before they would 
part with them. , 

221 8. Mr. Dobbs.] Had Bryan Coyle any cows ? — I think he told me he had 

two. ... 

2219. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.]] Will you go on with your description ; how 
were those people clad? — Most miserably. There were six naked children 
round about the basket ; and certainly I observed one or two that were not fit 
to be looked at in decency. 

2220. Sir J. Yarde. Butler.] What were their ages ?— Between nine and ten, 

I think. . i 1 <1 

2221. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Do you mean that all the six were naked. 
They were not all naked, but they were certainly not sufficiently clad. 

2222. . Chairman.] Were any of them naked ?— Not entirely naked. 

2223. Sir J. Yarde Butter.] Was the eldest about ten?— The eldest was 

older; the eldest appeared to be about 15 or 16. I am not quite certain 
whether they ■were all Bryan Coyle’s children ; but the man told me that he had 
six in family. , T , , . 

2224. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What age was the youngest .-—It was a child in 

the mother’s arms ; the ages varied from that to 16. . 

2225. Mr. Dobbs.] Had they a good fire?— Tes; they are living in the 
midst of where the fuel is got, it is their only comfort. 

2226. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] In what state was the bedding?— The bedding 
was wretched. 

2227. You have notes of another case, have you not r— 1 have. 

2228. Will you give the Committee the particulars ?— I visited one latnclc 

M c Fadden, of Glasshagh ; it was a low hovel, and I had to stoop at going in at 
the door. A rock formed the gable of the house, and the rest of it was built 
of stones and mud. I do not think the house was more than 16 feet by 8 or 9, 
and when I went in there were three sitting round a basket of potatoes not 
much larger than marbles, and they were eating sea- weed also ; I do not tninK 
it was fit for human food, for it was disgusting. There was no bed m the 
house. I asked them where they lay, and I saw some straw rolled, opposite 
the opening in this little hovel, and they told me that they scattered it on the 
floor, and slept there at night. I asked them the reason why they did not he 
beside the fire ; but I looked, and I saw that there was scarcely space between 
the walls and the fire for a bed. . , , 

2229. Does that description generally apply to other houses that you visited . 
— Yes, but not so very wretched. 
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2230. Mr. Dobbs.] Had that man any land?- 1 believe he had; he paid the Mr. 7. 0 Dougherty. 

cess and the sheep tax, and he would not have done that if he had not any 

land. n June ,858. 

2231. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] Had he any cattle ? — He had not. 

2232. In how many instances did you find the people eating sea-weed and 
bad potatoes ? —Those were the only persons that I found at their meals ; that 
was about five o’clock in the evening. I recollect looking at the time, and 
I asked them what meal it was, and they said that it was their second and last 
meal for the day ; and if that was the food they were living on I think it was 
a miracle that they should exist upon it. 

2233. Have you frequently been to the Roman-catholic chapels on Sunday ? 

— I have. 

2234. Have you observed the state of the congregations ? — 1 have been par- 
ticularly struck with it. I recollect in the winter of 1 857 having met the 
people coming to chapel. I met them on stormy days ; and I recollect one day 
in particular, in the winter of 1857, some time of November, when I was going 
to the priest’s house to put up my pony, I met the people coming down the 
hills ; the rain was pelting upon them, and I certainly could discover, from the 
clothes clinging against their persons, that many of the females had but one 
garment upon them, and very few had shawls or anything else, and some of 
them shrank behind the others to hide their half-clad persons. At that time I 
was so much struck with their nakedness that I spoke to persons in Letter- 
kenny, to have subscriptions raised for the purpose of relieving the people. 

2235. Was that before the publication of this appeal ? — It certainly was. 

The persons that I spoke to were two merchants in Letterkenny, Mr. John 
Gallagher, a baker there, and Mr. Gallagher, spirit dealer. 

2236. Have you any reason to know or believe that there was a greater sale 
of stock or cattle in that district during the winter of 1857 than usual ? — All 
that I could ascertain was from my constant intercourse with the people and 
inquiring about their circumstances. I frequently go to a fair in a town called 
Dungloe ; that is about 12 miles from the Gweedore Hotel ; and I have been 
on fair mornings travelling along the way to it, and I have got into conversation 
with the people, and I have asked some of them about what they were driving 
the cattle to the fair for, and last September and October fairs I was told that 
it was on account of their having to pay the cess that they were obliged to sell 
their cattle. 

2237. Do you know whether the price of cattle in that district fell in conse- 
quence of the great increase in the sale of stock ' There are a great number 

of cattle dealers who get their English bills discounted by Mr. Gallagher, and 
the money is generally paid by me. 1 have great intimacy with them, and 
I have heard them say repeatedly that in October and January they could get 
cattle in the fairs at Dungloe cheaper on account of the people of Gweedore 
having to sell them. 

2238. Have you recently found great difficulty in collecting the debts due 
to Mr. Gallagher in the district?— I have. 

2239. Have you had many decrees against them? — I have. Mr. Gallagher 
was handed some decrees as security for a debt that was due to him by one 
Tom Robinson, of Cross Roads, for the amount of 47 1 . : the decrees were for 
very small sums each, and I think they were obtained in April 1856. 

2240. Has he ever been able to get them repaid ? — He has not. I offered 
Daniel Gallagher, the person who attended before the Poor Law Commissioner, 

Mr. Hamilton, 7 1 per cent, to execute those decrees, but lie would not ; he 
alleged that the greater part of the people were too poor ; wo then gave the 
decree to another man of the name of Sweeny, who returned them to us, and he 
got, I think, only 2 1 . upon them. 

2241. Did you observe the dress of the females in November and December 
last ? — I did. 

2242. Have you seen any instances in which it was insufficient for the pur- 
pose of covering their person? Indeed I have ; I frequently, in passing along 
the way, observed people standing in the doors, and as I have been passing I 
have seen them repeatedly go back, and I have myself turned my eyes away 
from looking at them, they were so naked, and in consequence I solicited a lady 
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Mr .J. O’ Dougherty, in Letterkenny for clothing for them ; I asked this of Mrs. Gallagher, with 
whom I live. 

ii June 1858. 2243. Chairman.'] Do you state that there was much depreciation in the 

clothing of the people, and that they were worse clothed these last two years 
than when you first knew the district P — I think they were ; and I am in the 
habit of attending many of the chapels in Donegal, at Dungloe and Kinkaslagh, 
and I have seen the congregations there, and they present a much more com- 
fortable appearance. In those districts, within the last two years, there have been 
two very large churches erected, I may say exclusively by the people’s means 
alone, but in the parish of Gweedore there is a chapel that they are endeavouring 
to erect, but they have not got the stone work up to the roof yet, although 
commenced nearly as soon as the two before named. 

2244. Mr. Dobbs.] Did you ever, at any time before this, observe any of the 
women insufficiently dressed ? — When first I visited Gweedore 1 considered 
them very poor. 

2245. Did you observe the women insufficiently dressed in 1853 ? — I did, 
but notin the state of nudity that 1 observed them in latterly. 

2246. Have you seen them naked latterly ? — Not altogether naked, but not 
sufficiently clothed to conceal their persons. 

2247. Did you observe anything of that in 1853 ?— The state of things was 
not so bad. 

2248. You collect money for Mr. Gallagher, do you not? — I do. 

2249. You had a good many decrees in 1856, had you not? — I think that 
was the time. 

2230. They were debts that they owed before 1856 ? — They were. 

2251. Have they been collected since ? — They have not. We obtained pos- 
session of the decrees in a strange manner : Mr. Robinson, of the Cross-roads, 
owed Mr. Gallagher a debt of 50/., and he gave those decrees to him (he was 
the plaintiff in the cause), which he had obtained against people who owed him 
money; he handed the decrees to Mr. Gallagher; Mr. Gallagher went to 
the expense of employing a solicitor to obtain those decrees, and we have tried 
to get them executed, but we could not. 

2252. They were not originally the debts of Mr. Gallagher ?— They were 
not ; they were handed over to him as security for a debt. 

2253. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Is it your opinion, founded on the result of your 

own observation, that the condition of the people was worse in 1857 than it 
was in 1853 ? — Undoubtedly it was. _ e 

2254. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you judge that from their consuming less spirits ? — 
Even in that there is a deterioration in Mr. Gallagher’s trade ; they have not 
consumed so much. 

2235. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Could you give the Committee an account of the 
quantity of spirits sold in each year by Mr. Gallagher in that district for the 
last five years ? — 1 could not. 

2256. Could you not institute any comparison r — I could institute a compa- 
rison with respect to the clothing. 

2257. What other articles does he send into the district ; does he send 
whisky ? — Yes. 

2258. And tobacco ? — No ; generally drapery goods and spirits. 

2259. Have you any statement by which you could compare the quantity of 
spirits now with what was sold formerly ? — I could not be accurate with respect 
to that ; but I know positively that there is a decrease of consumption of 
spirits in that part of the country. 

2260. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What description of clothing do you send there ? 
— Cotton goods, gray calicoes, and corduroys. 

226 1. Has there been any decrease in the consumption of those articles?— 

A very serious decrease ; we have been in the habit of selling our goods to 
carriers, and I believe those carriers exchange them for eggs that they buy m 
the neighbourhoods ; but since December 1857 we have sold little or nothing 
to the carriers. _ , 

2262. Mr. Dobbs.] Do not the carriers go to the other districts i - — 1 hose per- 
sons I have spoken of do not deal elsewhere. _ 

2263. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Has your trade with the neighbouring district 
increased or diminished in the same period ?■ — It has increased in the town 01 
Dungloe to a very great extent, compared with what it was in other years. . 

2264. Mr. Maguire .] Has it increased in the Rosses? — It has increased in 
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the Rosses ; we had been in the habit of sending a person every four months Mr J. O' Dougherty. 

to the Rosses, and now we have to send almost every month, on account of the — 

increase of trade. 11 June 1858. 

2265. In what proportion has this trade with the Rosses increased ; has it 
been doubled?— It has been more than doubled. 

2266. Are there any shops that sell the same goods that you do in that dis- 
trict ? — There are shops kept by other persons ; Daniel Keone has a shop. 

2267. Lord Naas.] You do not intend the Committee to understand that 
Mr. Gallagher is the only person who supplies this district with clothing? — No. 

2268. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that those persons never buy 
any clothing of anybody else? — I do; they buy all of Mr. Gallagher, as the 
shops that Mr. Gallagher supplies owe him accounts. I have been most par- 
ticular every time in visiting the district, seeing about this ; and I believe that 
they have not cause to go elsewhere. 

2269. Mr. Dobbs.] Is there not a store in that district ? — There is. 

2270. Do any of the people supply themselves from it ? — I believe they do. 

2271. Largely ? — I do not know what quantity, but I find that our trade was 
more in 1856 than 1857 ; the decrease not caused by that store. 

2272. Can you give the Committee any idea what amount of clothing you 
have sold in that district in any one year ? — I think I could. 1 see by my 
book James Coll, of Cotteen, from August 1856 to January 1857, purchased 
about 50 1. of goods to sell again. 

2 273. You do not sell by retail in the Gweedore district, but you supply the 
shopkeepers in the district? — That is so. 

2274. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] How muclx did you sell him in the next six 
months ? — Twenty-seven pounds. 

2275. When did the relief begin ? — In March, I think, it began. 

2276. Mr. Dobbs. j That amount was sold to one man, you say? — It was 
sold to one man. 

2277. Could you give the Committee any idea of how much you sold at any 
place ? — I could not. I have another instance here of a man named Bryan 
Boyle, of Derrybeg, who purchased, from August 1856 to January 1857, about 
AT l. Ids., and from August 1857 to January 1858, 24 /. 

2278. How many people are there in this district that you sell to altogether? 

— Five or six. 

2279. Not more?— Not more of wholesale dealers. There may be a great 
many persons whom I do not know ; insignificant customers who go to Letter- 
kenny and peddle about goods, but I do not know them. I know one woman 
bought 40 l. worth in 1846, and in 1 857 she bought only 9 l. worth. 

2280- Chairman.] In your intercourse with the people lately, to what cause 
do they attribute their being in a worse state than they had been formerly ? — 

Since September 1857, I have heard it particularly said that it was the police 
tax and the sheep cess ; and I have heard them also complain of the increase 
of the rents, and the deprivation of the mountains before that time. 

The Rev. Daniel M‘Gee, called in ; and Examined. 

2281. Mr. Seijeant Deasy.] YOU are the Parish Priest of Tullaghobegley, Rev. D. M‘Gee. 
W est, are you not ? — I am. 

2282. Is that in the Gweedore district ? — It is. 

2283. How long have you been parish priest of that parish ? — About nine 
months. 

2284. You succeeded the Rev. Mr. Doherty, did you not? — Yes; I came 
there on the 13th of September ; I was inducted by the orders of the bishop. 

228,5. In what district bad you been residing previously? — I was Catholic 
curate of the united parishes of Killibegs and Killaghtee. 

2286. How far are those from this district ? — Something about 35 or 40 miles. 

2287. Had you known much of the Gweedoi’e district before you were ap- 
pointed as parish priest there ? — No, very little. 

2288. Will you describe to the Committee generally the condition in which 
you found the people in that parish when you arrived there ? — The first Sunday 
I came there I was very much struck with the dress of the female portion of 
the congregation in particular; and as to the men, more than half of them had 
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no coats on ; the women were very scantily dressed ; they had scarcely any 
shawls, and less cloaks ; and I do not think there were three bonnets in the whole 
chapel. It was very different from the appearance of the congregation of the 
chapel that I left ; they were ail comparatively well clothed. 

2289. Killybeg is on the sea-shore, is it not ? — It is. 

2290. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.~\ In what state were the people of Gweedore with 
respect to food in October 1857 ? — In October 1857 I was going through the 
parish to the different townlands, and I found that they were living very 
miserably ; in some houses I saw the sea-weed boiled, and used along with the 
potatoes ; I made inquiries if that was extensively used through the parish, and 
the answer that I received was, that it was extensively used, and 1 certainly 
found people who it appeared at that time had not more than two meals in a 
day, and those very scanty ; the potatoes are of the very worst description that 
I ever saw anywhere. 

2291. Your former parish in which you had been previously residing was 
on the sea-shore; did you ever see them use sea-weed ?— I saw them using 
sloke and dillisk and cockles in the summer, but I never saw them use the 
same description of sea-weed as I saw used in Gweedore extensively ; the top of 
the black rock, that was only used for manure in my former parish, but 111 
Gweedore I saw it boiled for food. 

2292. Could you say whether there had been any partial failure ot the potato 
crop in that summer ? — I think there was a partial failure of the potato crop 
in that summer ; the people remarked that it was not an average crop, and 
subsequently it failed in the pits. 

2293. Do' you know of potatoes rotting in pits? — Yes, in the different town- 
lands of Brinlack, Glasshagh, Magaracloglier, Ardnagappary, and other townlands. 

2294. Can you form an estimate what proportion of the crop was lost?— It 

was calculated at nearly one third. . . 

2295. Did you go into many of the houses of the parish yourself. - ' I visited 
every townland in the parish, and nearly all the houses in the parish. 

2296. Will you describe to the Committee their condition as to bedding 
and bedclothes' generally ?— As to the beds, I saw very few beds in the parish 
that I could call ordinary beds in the parish that I left, where there was scarcely 
a family that had not a good tick, with chaff in it, and sufficient bedclothes. T11 
Gweedore, on the contrary, I found that the exceptions were those who had beds. 
For example, in the townland of Carrick, 1 do not think there were ten chaff beds 
or beds of any description covered with a tick, and I do not believe that the 
tenants had feather beds at all, with the exception of one publican, who had two 
beds, for which he received premiums from the landlord. 

2297. What is the number of families in your parish and congregation ? — Over 
800 families. 

2298. What proportion of those 800 families would you say were in that state 
of destitution which you have described, living on sea-weed and bad potatoes ? 

Between 500 and 600 families use it as a means of food along with the potatoes ; 

but as to butter, or milk, or eggs, they do not use them, or they have not used 
them during the last winter, to my knowledge. 

2299. Have you known the females of a family have but one common dress 
among them ?— Yes, that is very general through the parish; and when I insisted 
upon the members of the family coming to the chapel belonging to the locality, I 
found that they were not able, because they had not sufficient covering to come 
out in, and I in many cases exempted them on that account. I have frequently 
known the mother come to chapel one Sunday with the dress, and her daughter has 
had the same dress on the next Sunday at home ; the dress was very bad. 

2300. Do you know whether the rents on Lord George Hill’s estate were col- 
lected earlier this year than they were in previous years, from what you have 
heard?— Ido; the rents were collected this year on the 1st of November; this 
was announced at the chapel gate, and I was passing by at the time, and I heard 
the people then murmuring that it was collected so early ; that it was not the usual 
time for collecting the rents ; and on examining the receipts, they will show that 
the receipts of the previous years are dated December, or the latter end of No- 
vember, and the receipts of this year were from the 1st to the 14th of November. 

2301. Do you know whether the people were obliged to sell their cattle to meet 
the rents and taxes ? — I live in the fair town of Derrybeg, and in the October and 
November fairs the people drove in. great numbers of their cattle, and they were 

bought 
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bought at least one-third under their value. It was remarked on that occasion by 
the people that they were selling them at a great sacrifice. October and Novem- 
ber are very unfavourable times for selling cattle in every part of the County 
Donegal. 

2302. Have you known them sell their oats and potatoes? — That is very 
general. 

2303. Were they sold at an unfavourable season ? — A very unfavourable season. 
They thrash their oats in October, and the straw was rendered useless ; they brought 
the oats to the Bunbeg store, Lord George Hill's store, and the Dunfanaghy store, 
and they were selling them for 8 d. and 8i d. a stone. 

2304. Mr. Dobbs. 1 What were the potatoes sold for? — They were sold by the 
barrel for 13 s. and 13 s. 6 d. 

2305. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] How many stone in a barrel? — Eighty stone in a 
barrel ; about half a ton ; that was in October, November and December. 

2306. Sir Edmund Hayes .] What is the present price?— I think that one 
would give more than 1 /. a barrel during seed time. 

2307. Mr. Seijeant Deasy.] Have you known them go great distances to get 
money to pay the rents and the taxes ? — I have known the father of a family to go 
to the county of Derry to get his son’s wages ; and they have borrowed money in 
the Rosses, and elsewhere ; and they have gone to Doe and Rosskill for money. 

2308. Coming to the townland of Carrick, that is in your parish, is it not? — 
It is. 

2309. How many families are there in that townland ? — There are 70 families in 
Carrick. 

2310. How many of those families use sea- weed habitually ? — About 60, with 
the exception of Charles M‘Cue, Billy Coyle, Paddy Ginlay, and seven others who 
do not use it as an article of food, the others extensively, to economise their potatoes. 

2311. Has their rent been raised ? — It has, from 42 l. to 101/. 16 s., and I 
think the new cuts, 20 /. ; and there is another part that two men still retain, in 
connexion with their own strips, and for that they pay 1 Z. 3 s. I consider that 
what Mr. Doherty says about the rental is all perfectly accurate. There is one 
part that he did not state, with regard to Innishirrer, the rental of that townland 
was very much raised. 

23 1 2. Do you know the townland of Luniagh ? — Yes. 

2313. How many families are there there ? — Thirty-one families. 

23 1 4. How many live on sea- weed ? — Twenty. 

2315. Come now to the townland of Magheraclogher ; how many families are 
there there ? — Fifty-two families. 

2316. How many of those 52 families use the sea-weed extensively as part of 
their food? — A great number of the Magheraclogher people use sea-weed; there 
may be some exceptions ; for instance, Shane Mullagan, Mrs. People, and a very 
few others. 

2317. How many families are there in Magheragallen ? — Twenty-two. 

2318. How many of those 22 families use sea-weed habitually as part of their 
food? — About 12, and those who do not require to use it as a means of support, 
use it along with the potatoes ; a stone of potatoes which would last two days 
without sea-weed would last four days with it. 

2319. Mr. Dobbs.] Do not they use it as a means of support? — They do not ; 
they use it as what is commonly called “ kitchen,” but others use large quantities 
of it to make the food extend further. 

2320. Do the others use it from choice ? — They use it because they have not 
better. 

2321. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Now, with regard to the townland of Ardnagap- 
parry, how many families are in it ? — Fifty. 

2322. Out of those how many are obliged to use sea-weed to prolong their 
food ? — There are about 12 who do not require to use it. 

2323. How many families are there in the townland of Stramakilniartin ?- 
Twelve. 

2324. Out of those 12 families, how many are obliged to use sea- weed? — 
About eight. 

2325. In the townland of Stranacorcragli, how many families are there ? — 
Twenty families. 

2326. How many of those 20 families use sea-weed as an article of food? — 
About 15. 
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2327. Flow many families are there in the island of Innisliirrer ? — Six; and 
all the families there, with the exception of one, axe obliged to use sea-weed ; 
they do not live constantly on . that island, they only live there a part of the 
winter and part of the summer ; they have land on the shore. 

2328. While they are living there, are they obliged to use see-weed r — They 
are. 

2329. In what state is the bed and bedding of those townlands, that have 
been mentioned to you? — Exceedingly bad; they had scarcely any bed-clotliing 
in many cases before they received relief, and I have known instances of six and 
seven lying under the same covering. I endeavoured to prevent it as far as I 
could, but I found that the people had not the means of making second beds, for 
they had no covering, and they were obliged to lie indiscriminately under the 
same covering ; and, in some eases, the father and the male children lay in one 
corner, and the mother and the females in the other. 

2330. What sort of clothing. had they? — The females were very badly clothed. 

2331. Was it sufficient for warmth or decency? — No; I have been called in 
to attend persons who were reduced to such a state that I saw them nearly on the 
point of death, from exposure to the weather, without sufficient clothing, and I 
could give their names if necessary. 

2332. You are treasurer to the relief fund ? — I am. 

2333. In your opinion, from what you saw of the people, was that appeal to 
public charity rendered necessary by the state of the people? — Me considered it 
absolutely necessary, otherwise the people would have perished before the end of 
the summer ; many of them would have either perished or gone to the workhouse 
and given up their lands. 

2334. How much did you receive altogether ? — I received 2 , 196 /. 5 s. 7d. 

2335. Will you state generally how you applied that ? — I applied it in clothing ; 
I paid to Mr. Gallagher of Letterkenny 615 /. 16 s. 9 d . ; Patrick M'Fadden, 
clothing, 44 /. Is. 2d. 

2336. Can you tell us in round numbers how much was expended in food, 
and how much in clothing r- — I can. 

2337. Could you form an estimate of how much you spent in the purchase of 
clothes? — I have not calculated it yet. 

2338. Will you be able to give it to us?— -Yes, I will hand in the items. 

2339. How much money was applied to food and clothing altogether ? All 
this money has been applied in food and clothing, and incidental expenses con- 
nected with the relief. 

2340. Lord Naas.] Was anything given away in coin ?— Yes ; 310 /. was 
given in money to buy seed, and 50 /. 6 s. was given also in money, but that was 
for poor people that were destitute. 

2341. Mr. Seijeant Deasy.]. And how much have you expended altogether t 
— About 1 , 600 /. 

2342. Have you given away all the food and clothing, or have you any stock 
on hand ?— All the clothing is given away, with the exception of 8 /. 

2343. .And has all the food been distributed? — We have distributed consider- 
ably over 500 /. worth of food ; 1 would say 5501. 

2344. Was any part of that fund applied to any purpose but the relief of the 
people ?— Not one halfpenny, 

2345. Were they in such a condition as in your opinion to render it necessary 
that such relief should be applied for and obtained for them r— They were. 

2346. I believe the distribution of food and clothing took place at your house? 
—I superintended the distribution of the clothing, and signed their tickets in my 
own district, from me to Mr. Henry Moffatt and Mr. M‘Fadden. 

2347. We have heard that some gentlemen were written to to come down 
from Dublin on the occasion of one distribution ?— I believe the secretary did 
communicate with the proprietor or editor of the “ Evening Post,” but the people 
were not apprised that any stranger would be there on that day. 

2348. Did he see them on that occasion in their ordinary normal state r— 

He did. r , , 

2349. There was no getting up a scene ? — No, on the contrary, I think, they 
were better dressed than ordinarily, for it was a cold day, and they borrower 
clothes from their neighbours. 

2350. Did Mr. Hamilton the Poor-law Inspector, call upon you? — He did not ; 
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he promised to call upon Mr. M‘Fadden on returning from Gweedore, and we Rev. j D. M‘Gee. 
were there to meet him, but he did not call. 

23,51. Did he call at your residence ? — I am not aware that he did. 11 June 1858. 

2352. Were you in the district on the day he visited it ? — I was gone to Letter- 
kenny to purchase clothing, but he did not leave any message for me at my 
house, or go to my house, to the knowledge of my servant. 

2353. Mr. Dobbs.] You say you were never there till last September ? — I 
knew nothing of the district before. 

2354. Of your own knowledge you know nothing except what you saw last 
September ? — Nothing. 

2355. Do vou know anything of making kelp on the shore? — All I know is 
very trifling: they did not make any kelp ; they are beginning to make kelp now, 
but it is considered a complete failure, for the kelp that they received 5 s. for last 
year they will not receive 2 s. 6 d. this. 

2356. Lord Naas.] Why is that? — It will not be the price. 

2357. When do they generally sell it; do they not sell it in the autumn?- — 

Yes. 

2358. How can they tell now what the price will be ? — The kelp merchants 
know how the price will go, at least they say so ; and I heard them say so ; and I 
think there will be very little kelp made in this district this year ; the sea-weed 
was driven along the coast, over to Mr. Olphert’s property. 

2359. Mr. Dobbs.] There will be more made, in consequence, on Mr. Olphert’s 
property? — Yes, and the people will be better off. 

2360. What part are you now speaking of? — Gweedore. 

2361. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Can you put in a list of the names of those who 
obtained relief in food or clothing, and the dates ? — I can ; I have only with me 
a list of the names of those who were relieved in the district of Gweedore ; but 
as to the date of their relief, it commenced on the 8th of March, in clothing ; 
the relief in food commenced on the 17 th of March, and the money for seed was 
given out before the 20 th of April. 

2362. Mr. Dobbs.] Was the 1 , 600 /. that you say was given, confined to 
Gweedore, or was it given in other places r — It was not confined to Gweedore ; 
part of it was given in Cloughaneely. I have only the names of those in 
Gweedore, and some few in Cloughaneely. 

2363. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Who could supply the list for Cloughaneely? — 

Tire Rev. Mr. M'Fadden. 

2364. You will put in the list of the names of those in the Gweedore district? 

— I will. Here is the relief in clothing which each peasant got ( handing a docu- 
ment to the honourable Member ) ; part of this list has already been published ; 

1 70 names have been published in the “ Evening Post.” 

2365. Chairman.] During the short time that you have had an acquaintance 
with those people, what have their statements been to you in order to account for 
the more distressed state in which they are now than they were in formerly ; to 
what do they attribute it? — They attribute their present wretched condition to 
the taking away of the mountains, to the doubling of the rents (and I believe in 
some instances they have been nearly trebled), and also to the increased taxation 
this year. 
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Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. Dennis Holland, called in ; and Examined. 

2366. Mr. Maguire. ~] YOU live in Belfast, do you not ? — Yes. 

2367. What is your profession ? — I am the proprietor and editor of the 
“ Ulsterman ” newspaper. 

2368. Did you visit the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — I did. 

2369. When? — In the end of last November and the beginning of De- 
cember. 

2370. Were you there for any length of time ? — About 10 days. 

2371. What was your object in going there ? — I had heard and read a great 
many statements regarding the destitution of the districts, and I wished to 
ascertain the facts for myself. 

2372. Did you endeavour while there by inquiry and inspection to ascertain 
the real state of the district ? — I did. 

2373. Did you visit many of the houses of the peasantry ? — I did. 

2374. Was one of the first places to which you went Ballyboes in 
Cloughaneely ? — Yes ; the property of the Reverend Mr. Nixon. 

2375. Did you go into any of the houses on that property ? — I did. 

2376. How many houses did you go into ? — I could not actually say ; I went 
at random into a house here and there. 

237.7. Will you describe to the Committee the condition of those houses and 
the people in them to the Committee f— The houses were the most wretched 
cabins I have seen in Ireland, externally as well as internally ; they were houses 
generally of one single room. 

2378. In what condition was the dress of the inhabitants? The peasantry 
were very ragged ; very wretched looking, and the houses were very squalid ; 
in some of the houses there were no tables ; the beds were little bundles of 
some kind of rags, that I did not examine, tied up in a corner. In some cases 
the people were sitting on little heaps of turf, and in other cases they had, 
I think, things called bosses made of straw. 

237Q. Did you observe tables and bedsteads, or what you would call beds in 
those cabins ? — In some cases I saw something like a table, and in other cases 

I did not. , . . , , ., 

2380. Did you observe any other beds but those which you describe, as 

bundles of rags ?— No ; I should say that, in some houses, in all of those to which 
I refer, there was either a sheep, or a little ragged cow, occupying the same 
room as the peasantry. . , •> 

2381. Did you inquire into the cause of the destitution that you observed 
and described ? — I did ask the cause. 

2382. Before you go into tile cause of it. did you make any inquiry as to the 
food of the people } — N ot minutely there ; 1 did in other places further on, but 
not at that particular place ; that is to say, I did not see it ; I was told about it, 

but I did not see it there. „ , 

2383. Did 
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2383. Did you ask what was the cause, and inquire into the cause of the 
destitution which you have described? — Yes. 

2384. What was it ? — The principal cause that the peasantry gave to me was 
the taking away of large tracts of mountain land from them which they and 
their ancestors had been using from time immemorial. 

2385. Did they speak of arable land having been taken from them ? — They 
did ; they said that a considerable portion of land had been taken from them, 
and' they said it was land which they themselves or their fathers had reclaimed. 

2386. You are speaking of the property of the Rev. Mr. Nixon? — Yes. 

2387. Did the people say that any large number of acres had been taken from 
them in that district ? — I think upwards of 2,000 acres. 

2388. Amongst the causes to which the people ascribed their destitution was 
the taking away of something like 2,000 acres of mountain land, and also the 
arable land ; did they ascribe their destitution to other causes, such as duty 
days ?_ They complained there and in other places of having been compelled to 
work at certain times for the landlord at no pay, gratuitously ; they call them 
duty days. 

2389. Did they say they were obliged to work for many days in the year t . — 
I do not know how many days they said, but they seemed to say that the num- 
ber of days was very considerable. 

2390. The number of days for which they got no payment was very consider- 


auie r — 1 et>. 

2391. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Who did they work for ?— For their land- 

lord. . 

2392. Mr. Maguire.] Did you inquire particularly as to the operation of that 
system ; were you satisfied with one statement, or did you inquire of many per- 
sons as to the fact ? — I inquired of several. 

2393. And you found that on that property it was the custom for the land- 
lord to employ the people on certain days, and not give them any wages in 
remuneration? — So they said to me. 

2394. And they complained of that to your — They did. 

2395- Did they say anything about the poor rate ? — On that estate some of the 
tenants complained to me, that though their rent had not reached that amount 
at which they were legally liable for poor rate, the landlord afterwards exacted 
the poor rate from them. Of course, I had only their own statement for that. 

2396. Did they say that they were compelled to pay the poor rate? — Yes. 

2397. Have you any reason to doubt the truth of what they said ? — I did not 
doubt it. I thought they were speaking the truth. 

2398. Was there anything said of the clearings on that property ?— I did not 
hear of clearings, beyond the fact that the land had been taken from them. 

2399. The mountain land and the arable land? — Yes. 

2400. The complaint was that the people were compelled to pay the poor 
rates, and to work without remuneration ? — Yes, at certain times of the year. 

2401. Were you on the property of Mr. Olphert, at Keeldrum? — Yes, I was. 

2402. Did you inquire as to the condition of the people on that property ? 
I looked into their condition ; it was very similar to that of the other 
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property. 

2403. Did you see any portion of the land on that property marked out 
into what are called new cuts?— I did; there were tracts of mountain land, 
wet bog, which had been cut out into large squares, and those, they told me, 
had been taken from the tenantry, and had been marked out as small farms, to 
be let out to any person that chose to take them at a certain rent. 

2404. Did you see any preparation for the occupancy of the future tenantry 
on those new cuts ?— Yes, I' saw what I call stages of reclamation of this land ; 
on some cuts I saw cabins, or huts, made of what they call scraws, the upper 
surface of the turf cut off, and walls made of them, a sort of round tent, or 
cabin, and the man and his wife who had built it were living in one of them. 

2405. The preparation for the occupancy of the land by those people was 
made by themselves ? — Entirely made by themselves. This man that I have 
spoken of was engaged in building a dry stone house close by, like the cabins 
which I have seen on the road side in the other places. 

2406. Mr. Dobbs.] Had this man any land? — He had this patch of land of 
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which I have spoken, a new cut, a large square of land ; I could not say how 
many acres ; perhaps it might have been five or six. 

2407. There was no house on it except this? — No, except this turf cabin, 
and the house which he was then engaged in building. 

2408. There was a turf cabin before, was there 1 - — He had built this turf 
cabin himself, and he was living in it till the other house should be finished. 

2409. Mr. Maguire .] He had built both ? — Yes ; he had built both. 

2410. Did you inquire whether it was the landlord or the tenant that had 
built it ? — It was the tenant. 

2411. Have you the name of the man ?— I do not know the name of any par- 
ticular man ; but this is the case of 20 or 30 or 40 that I had seen along the 
road till I got to the Gweedore Hotel in the course of my journey. I had seen it 
in several places, and I took no note of the names. 

2412. In any place did you find that it was the landlord who had built the 
cabin ? — No. 

2413. Did you find that in every case it was the tenant who had built the 
cottage at his own expense ? — Yes. 

2414. Have you any information to give to the Committee with regard to 
Tory Island? — I did not visit Tory Island, and I know nothing of it beyond 
this : that a distraint, or some legal document, the exact name of which I do not 
know, was put in my hand as having been issued by the landlord of Tory 
Island, distr ainin g a quantity of kelp that was in a store on the island. I believe 
the kelp, at least so I was informed, belonged to all the tenants on the island. 
This kelp had been put into this store for some Glasgow manufacturer, and 
it had been distrained by the landlord to compel all the tenants to pay the rent 
in a lump. I took a copy of the document. This was one of the causes of the 
distress. 

2415. Do you gather from that document that there was an increase of rent 
on Tory Island ? — Yes ; there was an increase of rent ; from 145 l. to 212 i., or 
thereabouts. 

241 (i. Mr. Dobbs.] How do you know of the increased rent ? —I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of it beyond this document, and what the people told me. 

2417. Have you that document here? — I have not the document here, but I 
took a copy of it, which I published afterwards, and which I can read. 

2418. What document is it ? — It is a notice, in Irish, of a distress for rent. 

2419. Mr. Maguire.] Was that on the property of Mr. Woodhouse ? — Yes, 
Mr. J. 0. Woodhouse. 

2420. Mr. Dobbs.] What was the sum for which the distress was levied ? — 
One hundred and six pounds. 

2421. Mr. Maguire.] Was that a half-year’s rent? — It was a half-year’s rent. 
This was one of the causes of distress given to me by some of the peasants there 
as a sample of the new state of things, of which they complained as being very 
distressing. They had been paying 145 l. a year as the gross rental of this 
island, and it had been raised to 212 l. They said that the custom always had 
been to pay the rent once a year, and that the landlord had suddenly ordered 
them to pay it half-yearly henceforth, and in the enforcing of this demand he 
had suddenly, without notice, put this distraint upon the store in which they 
had all stored their kelp, and which kelp, they stated, was then the property of 
some Glasgow manufacturer, I think. 

2422. From how much did you state that the rental of the island was 
increased? — They said from 145 l. 7 s. to 212 l. 

2423. Was that within a recent time?— Within a recent time. 

2424. Mr. Dobbs.] You have no authority for saying that, except the state- 
ment of the people? — No authority whatever except that, and this document 
which the people handed to me. 

2425. Mr. Maguire.] To go back a moment to the property of Mr. Nixon, 
did the people there state that the rents of their farms had been increased?— 
Yes. 

2426. Did they state that the rents had been increased by the mountain lands 
being taken from them ? — I cannot say that that was done in all instances ; but 
they told me, in some instances, that not only had the mountain land been 
taken away from them, but the rent on the remainder, which was the original 
rent, including the mountain land and all, had been increased. 

242^.. Mr- 
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2427. Mr. Dobbs.'] Do you know the names of any who told you this ? — 

I know the names in some cases, but I have a decided objection to mentioning 
the names. 

2428. Mr. Maguire.] Why? — Because they exhibited great reluctance to 
having their names mentioned. 

2429. What was their motive? — They were afraid that it would anger the 
landlord. 

2430. You speak that of your own knowledge ? — Yes. 

2431. You found the people reluctant to give you the use of their names? — 
Most decidedly reluctant. 

2432. Did you make inquiries of people who said that they were tenants of 
this property ? — Yes, I did. 

: 2433 . You went to the townland of Middletown, did you not ? — Yes; that 
is between Derrybeg and Bunbeg, and I was told that the property was Lord 
George Hill’s property. 

2434. Is it near this that the Gweedore Hotel is ? — Yes, very near this. 

2435. Are there not some pretty cottages and buildings near that place? — 
I saw some very pretty cottages ; I saw a pretty school-house and church 
belonging to the perpetual curate, but I could not discover that there was any 
congregation. There were some pretty cottages inhabited by revenue officers 
and policemen, and persons told me that there were some Scripture readers 
living in some of them. 

2436. What was the appearance presented by the houses in which the 
peasantry lived ? — They were abominably wretched places ; I never saw places 
so bad externally and internally. I should speak as one who was not accus- 
tomed to that district. 

2437. Mr. Dobbs.] Had you ever seen the district before ? — I had never 
seen the district before. 

2438. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Had you ever seen any similar district ? — I had 
seen the worst districts in the south ; Skull and Skibbereen, and those districts, 
■in the time of the famine in 1846, 1847, and 1848. 

2439. Lord Naas.] You say you were in Skull and Skibbereen during the 
famine ? — Yes. 

2440. Do you wish the Committee to believe, that the state of things that 
you witnessed in Gweedore, was as bad as the destitution which you witnessed 
at Skull and Skibbereen in the time of the famine ? — No, I did not say that ; 
I said that the houses which I had seen at the place called Middletown, were 
worse than the dwellings which I had seen at Skull and Skibbereen. 

2441. Your remark only applied to dwellings ? — Yes. 

2442. Mr. Maguire.] Did you in Skull and Skibbereen see any houses so 
bad as those you now are about to describe in Middletown? — No. 

2443. Will you describe the condition of those houses that you saw ? — I went 
into a great many there, and one which I remember most distinctly, will answer 
as a specimen of the whole. 

2444. Mr. Dobbs.] Where was it ? — I think it is called Middletown ; it is 
between a place called Derrybeg and the Gweedore Hotel, or between Derrybeg 
and Bunbeg ; this is in the district called Gweedore. 

2445. Mr. Maguire.] You were about to give an example of one house, as an 
exemplification of the others ? — -This house which I allude to was, I re- 
member, four or five feet below the level of the road ; it was a single chamber ; 
there was a little wall of turf made at one end of it ; a kind of screen about 
five feet high and four feet in length ; inside that was a little mountain cow. 
By the fire a man was seated in very ragged clothing ; he had no coat on, and 
the rest of his clothing was very ragged ; he had a sickly child in his arms, and 
there was a pot over the fire containing sea weed and other stuff (I do not 
know exactly what it was ; it was very offensive-looking and smelling stuff), 
which he was preparing for food ; opposite him was seated another child on a 
little turf heap ; the fire was made of damp turf, it smoked very much, and 
seemed to give out but little heat ; there was a deal table, and that was all the 
furniture I noticed. 

2446. Was there a bed ? — There was a quantity of some kind of rags tied up 
in a bundle in one corner, which answered as a sort of seat or couch, and, I 
suppose, was a bed at night. 

2447. Lord Wflas.] What was the man’s name? — I did not take the man’s 
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name down ; but this was the condition of nearly every one of those cabins 
which I had seen on the right-hand side of the road from Derrybeg to Bunbeg 
I did not care to take his name down, or any special name in this instance, 
because, first, the people objected to it, and, secondly, because that was the 
condition of nearly all the houses that I saw. 

2448. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] There has been a list of 92 names furnished 
to the Committee, and there could be no objection to your giving the name in 
this instance ? — I did not take down the names, with but two or three exceptions. 

2449. Mr. Maguire.] Did you think it necessary to take notice of names 
when you saw the distress almost universal ?— No ; it was the condition of 
almost all the houses that I saw. 

2450. Who went with you ? — The Rev. Mr. Doherty was with me at that 
time. I should say that he did not expect me. I came down solely to satisfy 
myself, and I made him come with me, and show me the peasantry. 

2451. What was your object in coming down into that district? — To satisfy 
my own eyes. I was there for ten days. I wished to satisfy myself, as I had 
received a variety of statements about the condition of the district, and I 
hesitated to publish them until I had satisfied myself. 

2452. Was Mr. Doherty with you every day? — Yes, he was. 

2453. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You did not ask him the names of the occupants 
of those houses which seemed specially bad ? — I knew the names of some of 
the people, but I did not keep them on my memory, because the people 
requested me not to mention their names. 

2454. Mr. Maguire.] Does the description which you have given apply to 
nearly all the houses that you saw?— Yes, with the exception of those pretty 
cottages. 

24.55. w hat was the state of the day clothing of the women ?— The women 
were very thinly clad, but they were clad sufficiently for the purposes of 
decency ; they had no shoes or stockings, or anything of that kind. 

2456'. Were they sufficiently clad to resist the severity of the season?— 
Possibly they were ; I should suppose that that would depend a great deal upon 
physical constitution ; but I sho*uld suppose that it was extremely trying. 

2457. Were the rates being collected at that time? — They were; that is to 
say, the people told me that the police had been collecting the rates. 

2458. Did the people complain of the pressure of those rates ?— ' They com- 
plained of the pressure of the rates, and that 3,000 l. had been levied out of 
the district. They said that they had sold their little stock in some instances ; 
and in others they had got money from their neighbours or sons, who were 
at service in other parts of the country, or other parts of the county of Donegal ; 
They said that in consequence of the. mountain land being taken away, they 
were unable to feed their stock, and their destitution was great. 

2459. Did you find from inquiries that the people had an objection to go into 
the workhouse? — A very strong objection. 

2460. Did they say why ? — Those people all hold small patches of land, and 
they would have had to give up those patches of land, I understood, to be 
admitted into the workhouse. 

246 1 . Then from the explanation which you got as to the feelings ot the 
people in reference to going into the workhouse, would you. state that the fact 
of a small number of people being in the workhouse, was an indication of 
prosperity, or the contrary?— I should think it was no test whatever. 

2462. Did you understand that many people lived by begging, or any number 
of the people ? — I understood from some of the people themselves that some of 
those people who held patches of farm land did at certain times of the year go 
begging, and that some of them made out their rents by going to Scotland at 
harvest time ; in fact, as well as I could understand from them, the system seemed 
to be this, that some of the men went to Scotland during the harvest, and the 
women and children begged along the roads. 

2463. Did you see the cuts in this district ?— Yes they were the same as those 

I have already described in every particular. , . 

2464. Had you many opportunities of seeing the distress of the people during 

your visit ?— Yes ; I devoted all my time to seeing the people and inspecting 
their condition. . . . n 

2465. Did you see the people in any large numbers from time to time . -vj n 
the morning after I came to Derrybeg, where I was inspecting the housesoi^ the 
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people, they suddenly learnt that their priest had come, and they gathered out Mr. D. Holland. 
in large numbers about him. 

2466. Who was their priest ? — The Reverend Mr. Doherty ; he had been their 14 June 1858. 
priest formerly, but he is not their priest now. 

2467. What was their appearance? — They looked very ragged and very des- 
titute ; they were mild, gentle looking people, but they seemed in extreme des- 
titution. 

2468. Did you ever see in any part of Ireland a people more destitute, or as 
destitute ? — Not except in the time of the famine. 

2469. You state that they seemed to be an intelligent and mild people?— A 
very intelligent looking people, and very mild. I was astonished to see the 
people, exhibit so much intelligence in the midst of so much physical destitu- 
tion ; for the aspect of the district was very revolting. 

2470. Has any attempt been made to instruct the people in a better system 
of agriculture? — I saw Avhat seemed like the ruins of an unfinished model 
school. 

2471 . There has been no attempt, as far as you have seen, to teach the people 
an improved system of agriculture ?— I saw no evidence of it whatever. 

2472. Did you find that any improvement was made by the people them- 
selves ?— Yes, with the exception of a quantity of land which Lord George Hill 
has taken into his possession, and which surrounds the hotel, there is no evi- 
dence of improvement, except what has been begun by the people. 

2473. Have you any evidence to give with reference to the manufacture of 
kelp The peasantry there seemed in considerable alarm, and expressed fears 
that the landlords would put a tax upon the kelp. 

2474. "Why were they in considerable alarm? — Because one landlord has 
already done it. 

2475. Who was that ? — I think it was Mr. Nixon ; he levied some tax on 
the manufacture of kelp in some shape or other. I do not know the shape in 
which it was collected. 

2476. Was that example by Mr. Nixon attempted to be followed by others? 

— It was tried in the case of another landlord ; it had been attempted, but it 
had been prevented by the agent of the Marquess of Conyngkam, who owned 
the royalties on that part of the coast. 

2477. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Is that in this district of Gweedore ? — It is close 
by tliis district. 

2478. Mr. Maguire.] The apprehension was owing to the fact that one land- 
lord had done it, and another had attempted it ?— Yes. 

2479. it y°ur opinion that the people can continue to live under the 
present circumstances in which they are placed ? — It is not, I cannot conceive 
how they can endure their present destitution. The very farms which I saw 
on Lord George Hill’s property, several of which stretched down to the sea, and 
on which the sands seemed to be encroaching, were not the breadth of this 
room. They were long strips of land, with pieces of rock forcing up to them, 
and this boggy marshy land was cultivated for potatoes, or vegetables, or some- 
thing of that sort. '1 hose people complained that the mountain opposite had 
been° taken from them, and large portions given to Scotch graziers, and other 
portions parcelled out into cuts, and offered to them at an additional rent if 
they would till it. In one instance, one of those strips was so narrow that 
whoever built the cabin on it was forced to build it gable-wise, because if he had 
built it lengthwise, he would have encroached upon the neighbouring farm. 

2480. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Do you know the contents of one of those new 
cuts that were so narrow, and that stretched down to the sea ? — I do not know 
anything about the measurement of land. 

2481 . Do you know what was the acreage of this strip ? — I do not know. 

2482. Mr. Dobbs.] Have you any idea ? — I do not know anything about the 
measurement of land ; it appeared about the breadth of this room, and twice or 


three times the length. 

2483. Sir./. Yarde Buller.] With regard to the new cuts; who were the 
occupiers of the new cuts ?— I do not know ; they were peasants of the district. 

2484. They were not people from a distance?— No. . 

2485. They were very likely people from the same township r— I should 

think so. 0 

0.80. N 24S6. Do 
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2486. Do you know how long they had had those new cuts? — Perhaps in 
some instances two or three years. 

2487. Do you know the terms on which those new cuts are granted to them ? 

— 1 think in two or three cases the rent was mentioned to me as 4 s. 6 d. and 
5.S. 6 d. an acre ; and one or two cuts that were shown to me the tenants said 
that they were paying 25.5. a year for. . 

24SS. Are they insured in those cuts for any length of time, for any period 
beyond a year or beyond six months? — No. 

24S9. You say they had been in possession about two years r— In some 
instances they had only been just in, I should think. 

2490. The mountain land was taken away in the year 1847, or some time 
before, was it not ? — I am not aware when it was taken away. 

2491. The question I want to ask you is this : did the tenants of the new 
cuts complain of the taking away of the mountain land? I did not ask the 
tenants whether they had anything to complain about the mountain land. 

2492. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by the duty days ? 

— I do not well understand it myself ; they told me that on certain days they 
did work. . . 

2493. Do you know what sort of work they did upon the duty daysf — ihey 

ploughed or reaped for the landlord, or they drew turf for the landlord, or for 
his agent, or bailiff, or land steward. , 

2494. Mr. Maguire.'] You state that they ploughed and reaped for the land- 

lord ?— So I understood. In fact, they did farm work for him at certain times 
of the year. , , T i 

2495. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.-] Have you any idea how many days r— 1 do 

not know how many ; I have no idea. , . 

2496. Mr. Maguire .] Did they complain that they were compelled to do it a 

considerable number of days ? — Yes. ,, , T . , , T . 

2497. Mr. P. Wvkeham Martin.] Was this only on Mr. Nixons land It 

was on the land of several landlords. It seemed to be a local system, and I did 
not make anv particular notes, of it. . . ., 

2498. Was it on Lord George Hill’s property ?— I am not sure ; but on the 

neighbouring property of Mr. Stewart, of Ards, m the district, some of tie 
tenants told me that it was a considerable number of days. , 

2499. Sir W. Somerville.] Is it a new system, or of recent date?- 1 do not 

kll 2500. Sir Edmund. Hayes.] Does that apply to all the landlords in the district ? 
—I did not inquire, hut it applied to several, and it was the impression on my 

mind that it applied to all. . f 

2501. Lord Naas.] It applied, you say, to the property of Mr. Nixon and 

Mr. Stewart ? — Yes. , _ _ TTM1 , , - T 

250-2. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did it apply to Lord George Hill s property . -1 

am not sure. , 

2503. Did it apply to Mr. Woodhouse s . Yes. 

2504. And to Mr. Olphert’s? — Yes. _ , . 

2505. They had employed people on duty work, you say r— That seemed to 

^5 06^ You did not ask how many duty days each man was called upon to 
work 1— I did not make any such inquiry. m 

2507. Mr. Do lbs.] You state that you were told that the women were in the 

habit of begging while tile men went to Scotland? 1 es. T ii 7 

2508. Did you ever, hear of that being done m any other part of Mand ■ 

I have heard of something of the kind being done in the extreme w 

Ir 2509: Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did you, when you went into any ofttarto^l 
ask as to the quantity of cattle that they had .-—Yes. In some cases I 
cattle they had; in one case I saw a cow and a sheep. 

2510. In such a case as that, did you ask whether they had any moic . 

one or two cases I did, and they said that they had no more. , w 

2511. Generally speaking, amongst all those families you 

quantity of cattle they had beyond what you saw m themhouses • J houseB 

2512. In one or two cases you saw a cow m their hous . families 

I saw either a cow or a couple of sheep tenanting the same room as the famili - 

themselves. 


2513- 


Were 
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2513. Were those families large families generally ? — In some cases, I should Mr. D. Holland. 

say, they were five or six, and in others three or four in family. 

2514. Of all ages? — Of all ages. 14 June 1858. 

2515. From 15 and 1G downwards? — Yes. 

25 1 6. Did you ask any of those people who were in this extreme destitution, 
why they did not go to the poorhouse? — Yes. 

2517. What was their answer? — They had a strong objection to go to the 
poorhouse in any instance ; they preferred almost starving to going to the 
poorhouse ; the general apprehension in their minds was, that they should have 
to give up their patches of land, and there were cases in which they said that 
some would go into the workhouse, and others would remain out and work, if 
they were allowed that ; but they were all to go into the workhouse. 

2518. Are you aware, that according to law, all above 15 years of age can 
go to the workhouse independent of the rest of the family ?• — I am not aware of 
that. 

2519. You are probably not acquainted with the provisions of the Irish poor 
l aw ?- I am not intimately acquainted with the provisions of the Irish poor law. 

2520. Mr. Seijeant Deasy.] You state that you were ten days in the district 
altogether ? — Ten clear days. 

2521. Can you give the Committee any estimate of the number of houses 
that you actually inspected yourself during those 10 days r — I might say that 
I saw 30 or 40, perhaps there were a hundred houses ; but I went into one 
here and there ; I could not spare the time to go into every house, and I just 
took the houses casually ; I should say there were about 40 that I visited. 

2522. Did you take them indiscriminately ? — I took them indiscriminately. 

I went away from the priest and I went into the houses alone. In most of my 
visits the priest was not with me. 

2523. Mr. j Dobbs.] You saw a great number of people, did you not ?— Yes. 

2524. What was their appearance as to health? — 1 hey seemed to be in 
tolerably good health ; fair average health. . 

252'). Did you see any cases of sickness in the houses that you went into 
I saw some cases of sickly children. 

2526. Mr. Maguire.'] Did they give you the idea that they were well fed ?— 

N 0 ; they looked very thin. 

2527. You say their clothes are very bad r — Yes, I should say that the 
women looked more healthy than the men, on the whole. 

2528. Did they give you the idea of a very wretched population ?— Very 
wretched ; the day I was there a number of them complained to me that they 
had been up the mountain collecting the Scotch sheep that had gone astray. 

While I was talking to the priest a man rushed in and said that one of those 
men was dying on the mountain while he was collecting the Scotch sheep. 

I mention that case as one that struck me as a case of extreme destitution. 

2529. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What was the man’s name ? — Paddy Gallagher. 

2530. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Did you see the man ? — I did not see him, but 
a man rushed in and said Paddy Gallagher was dying ; he came in and took 
the priest away, and he came back shortly after and said that poor Paddy Gal- 
lagher was gone. I inquired about him, and they said that he was a young 
stout man about 30 years of age. 

2531. Chairman.] From your inspection of that district during the 10 days, 
and from ocular demonstration you were led to believe that the people were in 
a very destitute state? — Extremely destitute. 

2532. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Have you had any opportunity of comparing 
those people with any other district of Ireland except Skull and Skibbereen in 
the famine year ? — Not of late years. 

2533. Have you not seen either of those districts since the famine years ? — 

Yes ; I have seen them rather later than the famine year, and they struck me as 
being infinitely superior to the people of the district of Gweedore. 

2534. Sir William Somerville.] You were never in that district before?— I 
was never in that district before. 


0,80. n 2 
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Thomas M‘ Bride, called in ; and Examined. 

2535. Mr. Serjeant Deasi/.] WHERE do you liver— In Gweedore. 

2536. What part of Gweedore ; what is the name of the townland ? — Mag- 

heralosk. ,, T . . , T 

2537. Are you any relation of Hugh M c Bride r — We are of one name, but 1 
cannot say that we are any friends. 

2538. What are you yourself ?— A farmer. 

2539. How much land have you?— Four cows’ grass ; I cannot say how many 
acres. 

2 540. What rent do you pay for it ?— Five pounds. 

2541. How long have you been paying that rent? — For the last three years. 

2542. What was your rent before the last three years ?— £. 2. 12 5. 6 d. for the 

four cows’ grass. . , v 

2543. Before 1854 did you graze the mountain with your cattle {— les. 

2544. What was the name of the mountain ? — Tor, and other mountains. 

2545. Are those mountains on Lord George Hill’s estate ? Yes. 

2546. How long have you been in the habit of grazing cattle upon those 
mountains before 1854 ? — Since 1 mind. 

2547. How long do you mind ? — For the last 30 years. 

2548. How old are you now? — Somewhere, about 39. 

2549' Were all the people allowed to graze on the mountains as long as you 
recollect ? — They were,- and they were never prevented by any person. 

2550. How many families are there in this townland of Maglieralosk ? 

Th ^;. How many of those families have cows, or a cow? — -There are five 

W 25T2. And are there seven that have them r— Yes ; there are some whose 
cows do not belong to themselves. ....... . • 

2553. Whom do they belong to? — To sons or daughters that are wa s 

the Laggan and in Scotland. ...... . . 

2554. " How many cows have those seven families ; what is the largest number 
that any of them have r — Two is the largest number. 

2555. How many of them have two cows?— About three. 

2«ti. And the rest have one cow, have they not r— Yes ; I had a list of them ; 

I gave the fist to Hugh M‘Bride, and I could recollect by looking at it. 

2557. Do you know how many of those 12 families used sea-weed with their 
food ?— Mostly the whole of them ; I could not except one. 

2558. How long have they been using the sea-weed -- They have been using 

it these many years, but never so constant as since November. , 

2^q. How is it that they use it?— They boil it; but some of them do not 
boilit. It requires about two hours boiling to give it the proper boiling ; but 
some of them do not give it more than 10 minutes, and some only scald it. 

2560. Have they a reason for doing that?-They have ; because it is far 
stronger, in order to prolong their food, because they can do with half the 
quantity of potatoes when they get plenty of sea-weed. 

2561". How are they off for clothes and bedding ?— Very badly off indeed- 
There are not more than five beds in the townland of Magheralosk and Meena- 
duff ; they have only straw, and when the cow wants the straw for fodder beds 
they only get the brackens. . . M 

2562. Have they clothes enough to go to mass in on Sundays r— No , some 
part of the family go, and the other part do not go. 

2563. Is that for want of clothes f-It is. I have known families m Mag- 
heralosk that have not gone to chapel for 12 years, for want of body clothes 

■na^fire they badly off for firing in that townland ?-They are badfroff 
for firing. There are 36 families in the townland of Meenaduff that have but 
one dark of turf each ; they are so poorly ott that they cannot buy the turf. 
In cold weather they get great starvation at night for want of bedclothes, and 
they have not a good fire. . . 

2565. How do they sleep at night ' I he father and mother lie one side ot 

the fire, and the children the other side ; some of the grown-up boys and 
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sleep together. I have known a brother and sister sleeping together at the Th omas WBrhi *. 

aS 2 5°66 3 °How many families are there in the whole townland of Meenaduff ■— >4 J ““ lS 5 8 - 

I should say that there are now 36 families in what was formerly called Meeua- 
duff ; the townland was divided some time ago. _ 

2567 flow many should you think of those 36 families have cows this year ' 

I had a list, and I gave it to Hugh M‘Bride, of all that wanted cows, and those 
that had cows. „ _ t ,, , , 

2568. How many should you think had cows r — I must call back upon my 

recollection before I can speak. 

0560 Were there 30 without cows at the time you are speaking ot — i\o. 

2570. Were there 20 without cows?— No, not 20 without cows; there are, 

1 should say, five in Magheralosk without cows. , , 

2^71. Did you make out a list for Hugh M‘Bride ?— In some parts I made it 

out ; he took one part of the country and I took the other, and I gave him the 

list of some townlands. . , - 

2 57 o. Was the rent on all the 35 families’ cows grasses raised.'— Yes, they 

were, since 1854 . / c * 

257 5. How much were they raised r— From about 12 s. 6 d. to 1 L 5 s. 

2574. Were there any new outs made there r— No, there is no place for new 

“w^Have you known the people to be obliged to sell their stock to pay 

the taxes? — I have known plenty that have done that. .... . . T 

0576. Have you known them sell their potatoes Ves, and their oats too. 1 
had to do it myself, and I had to sell three cows to pay my taxes. I sold one 
cow at 12 s. a fortnight after calving, and another for 1 ?- 9 s. 

2477. Have you known that happen in other cases I have. 

2578. With regard to Cronaguigy, do you know that place r 1 do. 

2570. Do you know the state of the people there?— They are very poor ; 
there is not a bed in Cronaguigy. . ... ... 

2 480 Is there any furniture there (-There is not a chair or a table. 

258,. Do the people live on sea-weed They have to go five miles for the 
sea-weed ; they live upon it when they can get it. , . e 

2582. Do all the people use sea-weed? — If they have the opportunity of 

nTsl'Have they not all the opportunity of getting it r-No ; the journey is 

S ° 2584- Have they not all the same opportunity of getting it?— They have ; but 
often the people wanted it, as they had nothing else to manure the land with 
and often they prevented them in our place from taking it; but they are at 
liberty now on account of the people being so poor and m such starvation that 
a man with any conscience would not prevent them from using the sea-weed. 

2585. Was it the people of the other townland that prevented them from 
taking the wrack ?— Yes ; they were not prevented last year. 

24S6. Do thev all use sea-weed this year?— Yes; every one. 

2587. How many families are there on that townland of Cronaguigy Seven 

fal 2sS8 Do you know the townlands of Lower and Middle Dore? I have been 
in every house in Lower and Middle Dore, and I know it very well. 

25S9. Can you tell the Committee how many families there are in Middle Dore ? 

— Seventeen families. , , c 

2500. How many of them have been obliged to use sea-weed for then food 
his year '--They are mostly all obliged to use it except two families ; it is as 
poor a place as there is in all the country. I could tell the number of beds and 
chairs that they have in the three Dores. 

0401. Do you know Carrickataskin ? — Ido. ... . 

2592. Are 5 there 40 or 50 families there?— I think there are not more 

“TS Of those families, liow many are obliged to use sea-weed for their food ? 

—I believe they are all, except one-fourth, obliged to use it. 

2504 Do you know how many beds there are on that townland ’— -There are 
Very few beds. 1 have not taken the number ot the beds ; I think there are 
not on the average three beds for every seven families; not what I eaU beds. 
c.80. N 3 now 
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Thomas M‘ Bride. 2595. How are they off for clothing? — Very badly off indeed. 

2506. Have they any furniture? — They have no furniture there ; it is a very 

14 June 1858. p 001 . pi ace . there are some odd one or two in it that are not so badly off, but 

all the rest are uncommonly poor. They used to be well off in former times. 

2597. Do you know this district of Gweedore very well ? — I do ; I have been, 
there all my life, and I have been often through the districts, and I know them 
very well. 

2598. Are they worse off this year than they were the year before? — They 
certainly are. 

2599. The double rent and the taxes have driven them to desolation, and they 
will not he able to stand it at all, because when we were living in former times, 
if one of us had a son or a daughter who went to the Laggan and earned wages, 
and bought a stirk or lamb, we sent it to the mountain winter or summer; but 
since that we have had nothing to do ; we have had no earning ; we cannot get 
a day’s earning from the country or the landlord. 

2600. What is the rate of wages ? —From 6 d. to 8 d. a day. 

2601. Is there much employment in the district for labour? — None at all, 
unless cutting turf ; they will then have to get some labour, and they are paid 
1 s. for cutting turf in our neighbourhood. 

2602. Was there any failure of the potato crop in this neighbourhood? — 
There was. I had seven barrels rotted in my pits, and the neighbours the same. 

•2603. How many barrels had you altogether? — About 14. 

2604. About one-half of them rotted?— Yes, I had to shovel them out for 
manure. 

2605. Was that general throughout the district? — Yes, in a great many 
parts. I often saw others shovelling them out, the same as I did, for manure. 

2606. Were there any potatoes exported from that district? — No, there was 
not one; it was rumoured that there was ; but I can say positively that there 
was not. 

2607. Had there been any exported from it in the preceding year?— They 
were exported from the Rosses on the other side of the ferry, where we live. 

260S. Were any oats exported this year ? — Not to my knowledge ; only to 
Bunbeg, Lord George Hill’s store there. W e used to send to Dunfanaghy when 
we had carts, as we could get 2 d. or 3 d. a stone more for our oats there, than we 
did in Bunbeg store. 

2609. Lord Naas.] Have you no means of sending them to Dunfanaghy 
now ? — No, because there are only a few carts in the country, and they are 
engaged. 

2610. Have you any other place where you can sell your oats except the 
store at Bunbeg? — No. 

2611. If the store were not at Bunbeg, you would not have any market for 
your oats at all ? — There were country people at one time who had money to 
buy oats in plenty before ; but the people are so much reduced that they are 
not able to buy it now and make meal of it ; it goes into the Bunbeg store now, 
and from that to Scotland or Derry, or wherever it goes. 

2612. When was that? — About three or four years ago. 

2 6 '.3. When you were so much better off, did you not sell your oats at 
Bunbeg then ? — It was very little that we sold there then. 

26 ’ 4. Where did you sell it? — We sold it to the countrymen who were 
making meal of it. 

2615. Did the countrymen give you more than the people at the store at 
Bunbeg gave for it?— Yes, certainly, £ d. a stone more. 

2616. The dealers do not come now, do they? — No, because they are not 
able to buy it. 

2617. Where did those dealers live ? — In different parts. I knew them living 
in the townland where I live myself, and in other townlands too. 

2618. There is no one living there now that deals in oats? — No, not in my 
neighbourhood ; there is no one that can afford to do it. 

2619. Was the greater part of the oats taken by the dealers, or at the store 
at Bunbeg? — Most of it was taken by the dealers before, because we could get 
more from them than from the store. 

2620. Are there more oats now in the store at Bunbeg than there used to be t 
— I cannot say for that, because a vast deal of oats comes from the Rosses to 
Bunbeg ; more than we have. 

2621, Do 
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2621. Do they bring it all the way from the Rosses to Bunbeg? — Yes; 10 Thomas M‘ Bride. 

sacks for one sack that we bring. , . . m , “ZTX's 

2622. Are there other dealers in the Rosses that buy it ?— There are some. 1 4 June 10 ° • 

2623. Is it brought to the Bunbeg store by the dealers of the. Rosses,, or by 
the people themselves ?— By the poor people themselves. 

2624. How far is the Rosses from the Bunbeg store? — It is only about three 
quarters of a mile over the ferry. 

2625. Still the people at the Rosses bring their oats to the Bunbeg store ? — 

Yes, the Rosses people do. 

262 f). Chair yuan. \ They bring it by water, do they not ?— Yes ; they bring it 
by water and they bring it on horseback. 

2627. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Why do they not take it to Dunfanaghy if they 
get 2 d. or 3 d. more there ? — Because it is inconvenient ; they have to cross the 
ferry by the boat. 

2628. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How many head of cattle have you ?— Two. 

2629. You stated, did you not. that you had four cows’ grass?— Yes. 

2630. Are you in great destitution yourself? — I am not so badly off as the 
rest, though I am bad enough. 

2631. Sir J. Yarde B idler.] Have you only two cows r— That is all; a cow 
and a heifer. 

2632. Have you anything else; have you a yearling, or a three year old, or 
have you any younger cattle t — No. 

2033. Have you got a calf ?— I have one calf. 

2634. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have your children any ? — No. 

2635. Are you yourself in great destitution? — I am in great enough destitu- 
tion but not so much as the rest of the country, because what clothes I have on 
me I should wear to mass on Sunday. 

2636. Are those your own clothes? — Yes. 

2(137. The ordinary clothes that you wear every day are worse, but this is 
your best coat ? — Yes. „ 

2638. Are the other families in the district that you live m circumstanced 
in the same way ; have they a good suit to wear to mass, and a bad suit to 
wear at home ?— They go to mass in the same clothes that ihey have on every day. 

2639. Have you any means of making money more than they have? — No, I 
have not. 

2640. Have they the same means as you ? — No ; my father has some money, 
and he lives in the same house with me. 

2641. You do not use any sea- weed, do you ? — 1 use some of it, but not as 
much as the rest. 

2642. Have you been in the habit of using it for some years, more or less ? — 

I have, but I never used much of it ; I have used it for an odd time. 

2643. Did you pay any sheep tax ?— I did. 

2644. Did you get any relief money ? — No, I did not. 

2645. Did you get nothing from the relief?— Only the making of a pair of 


trousers. 

2646. You got some clothes, did you ? — Yes. 

2647. As compensation for your tax ? — I do not mean to say that it was in 

balance of the tax. , , 

2648. Why did you get it ?— Because they understood that I needed it ; 

I have a helpless family of nine. . 

0640. Are the others in greater need than you are r— They are, some of them. 

2650. They are not all as bad. as you* are they ?— There are some of them 

better; there are very few of them better off. ..... 

2651. If your father has money, how does it happen that when he is living 
in the house with you, you are in such a state of destitution that j ou are obliged 
to use sea- weed ?— He would not allow me any of his money ; he is an old man 
and he wishes to save his money till his latter days. 

2652. Is his money in the bank?— No. .... „ v 

2053. He has money, but he does not wish to spend it m that way .■ Yes, 

that is it. . . TT , , 

2654. Mr. Dobbs.] Does your father eat sea-weed -—He never was obhgedto 

eat sea- weed. „ _ T . ,, 

2655. Did you ever know him to eat it?— No ; and there, never was a gram 
of sea-weed used in my house till about a year or two ago. 

0.80. *4 2656. Did 
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2656. Did your father get relief? — No, he did not. 

•2657. Did he get any clothes? — No, indeed he did not. 

2658. How did your father get this money r— He got it in America ; it was 
a legacy. ... . 

2650. Did he get as much as 100 1 . ? — Yes he did, and more. 

2660. Was it 200 1 or 300 1.1 — Yes, and more ; but it is all gone through ; 
there is a good deal of it expended now. 

2661. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] How did you manage to get the clothes from the 
relief fund ; whom did you get them from? — I was in the store ; I was giving it 
to the poor of my own 'town ; there were two appointed in each townland, that 
would distribute it conscientiously to those who were in need, and I was appointed 

01 26o 2. Lord Naas.} Did you get any payment for distributing the relief?— 
No 

2663. You did it for nothing ? — I did it for the love of my poor neighbours 
that were in need of it. 

2664. Are there any people in the district better off than you ?■ — there are. 

26(15. Are there a good many better off ? — Some. 

2666. And there are a good many worse, are there not ? — \ es. 

2667. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Do you live by this farm of only four cows’ 

grass ? — Yes. , , . 1 

2668. Have you nothing else?— No. I just live miserably upon it; I have 
no other occupation. I cannot give my family three meals a day, and I am 
allowed to be as good a living man as any in the 36 families. 

2669. Lord iVaas.] Is there any fishing in that district ? — No. 

2670. Do none of those people go out fishing?— Yes, some of them do. 

2671. Have they nets? — No, only single lines. 

2672. Do they catch any quantity of fish? — Abut 2 s. (id. worth a day, from 
that to 6 d. I never knew them to get more than 2 s. 6 d. a day each. 

2673. Where do they sell it ? — Sometimes to the coast-guards in Bunbeg. 

2674. Do the people ever eat the fish themselves ; — No. 

2675. How much fish would 2 s. 6 d. buy there ? — I suppose that they would 
have about a dozen and a half of cod fish or white fish. 

2676. Do you say that 2 s. 6 d. would buy a dozen and a half of cod fish?— 
Yes, small ones. We have a different name for the fish from what they have in 
England ; the name that we have for the fish is “ glashen.” 

2677. What size are they ?— There are some of them about 10 inches long. 

2678. Do they catch any lobsters? — Not on our part. 

2679. Nor crabs ? — Yes, they get crabs, but not the sort that I ever saw 

2680. What do you think an active man in a boat would earn in fishing ? — 
There are five men that go to one boat. 

2681. What would they earn apiece, one day with another, in fine weather? 
—I would not say that they would earn 1 d. a head ; they might be four days 
out and get nothing, and one day they might get 2 s. 6 d. or 1 s. 6 d. 

•2682. Do you ever fish yourself? — I never did. 

2683. Still the people go out constantly to fish, do they not? — No ; only in 

summer, and some odd times. They go away to the English harvest in 
August ; there is not a man to stay at home to do anything, and their children 
go 33 miles to the Laggan, where there is a good Protestant country ; and the 
children get employment herding. . 

2684. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Plow many fishing boats are there in this dis- 
trict ? — T do not know of any fishing boats ; they are used for carrying the 
sea- weed. 

2685. How many corraghs are there ? — There are about five boats in my 
neighbourhood ; there are corraghs in our place ; they are in the islands. 

2686. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you say that you pay 5 l for rent?— Yes, for four 
cows’ grass. 

2687. Is that all the rent that you pay ?— That is all the rent I pay. 

2688. How much of it have you under potatoes or oats? — I cannot tell you, 
because I know nothing about acres in our country. I never saw an acre in 
our country. 

2689. How many stone of oats do you sow in a year?— I could not exactly 
say, because I did not measure it ; it was 23 or 24 stone I sowed. 


2690. How 
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2690. How much potatoes did you sow ?— I cannot exactly tell you, because Thomas M‘ Bride. 
I had them in pits, and I did not measure them. 

2691 . You could give a guess, could not you? — I suppose there were about *4 June 1858. 
14 or 15 measures. 

2692. How much is a measure r. — Eight stone a measure- 

2693. Where do you get turf for fuel ? — We get our tui*f in Mr. John Austin s 


estate. 

2694. Have you any turf on your own land? — Not a clod. 

2695. You say that you got something to make clothes of from the relief r — 
I did. 

2696. How many children have you? — Six. 

2697. What did your children get ?— They got nothing at all. 

2698. What did' your wife get? — Nothing at all. There were two little 
dresses of a child. 

2699. Did you get any blankets?— No, indeed 1 did not; I required it as 
much as they that got it, but I did not get it. 

2700. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] You say you have known this place 30 years ; 
do you recollect that the rent, some 19 or 20 years ago, was 1 1 . for a cow’s 
grass ?— No ; it never was. 

2701. Are you sure of that ?— I am sure of it ; it was only 12 s. 6 d., 12 s. 8 a., 
13 a. 6 d., and 13 s. 3 d. 

2702. Twenty years ago, do you think many families there had a second bed ? 
— They had. 

2703. Before Lord George Hill came?— They had all cows and sheep, and 

were making blankets. , 

2”04. Do you know Paddy M‘Kye, the schoolmaster there: — I did know 


2 jo 5. Did you ever hear of his sending a petition to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ? — I do not know whether I did not. 

2706. If he said that there were not two beds to a family, was he a man 
likely to tell the truth ?— They had all beds. 

2707. Had they two beds to a family ?— They had, in the townland that I 
live in myself; I can prove that my father and two men had more sheep than 
36 families have now. 


2708. Lord Naas.] When was that?— Before Lord George Hill came there 
were 33 horses in the townland of Meenaduff, and there are only five now. 

2709. Do you think the district was better off before Lord George Hill came 
there than it is now ? — I am certain sure of it. 

2710. They had more money ? — Yes, and more stock. 

2711. Do you think they would be better off now if Lord George Hill had 
never come into it ? — I am certain sure of it, for they were all stocked with 
sheep and young cattle, and now they have nothing, unless they go and tether 
their cows. 1 have often seen people have a tether upon one cow. 

2712. Do you recollect the time before Lord George Hill came there? — 
I do. 

2713. How old are you ? — Thirty-nine. 

2714. Do you say the same of the other proprietors; take the case of Mr. 
Olphert, do you think his estate was better than it is now ?— I am sure they 
were, because Mr. Olphert s tenants lost the mountain as well as us, and they 
have no more means of keeping sheep and cattle than we have. 

27 ; 5. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did Mr. Woodhouse’s tenants lose the mountain? 
—Yes ; and the tenants of Mr. Woodhouse have been so much afraid of him, 
that they went and raised a fence and ditch to impound themselves a little 
distance from the shore, and they cannot allow a cow to go outside that ditch. 
I have been in 30 houses on Mr. Woodhouse’s property, and I did not see more 


than three beds in those houses. 


2716. Lord Naas.] Used you not to take in any grazing cattle on your own 
mountain before now : — Not in the mountain that 1 am on. 

2717. Still it was the practice, when they had not cattle of their own, to take 

in cattle on the mountain ? — Yes, on the part that Lord George Hill has now, 
but not on the mountain that I am on ; every man of our country had the 
liberty of taking in cattle. „ „ T 
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2718. No matter whether they lived on the place or not? — The tenants; 
this was on the topland. 

2719. Every man in the country was allowed to drive his cattle on and to 
pay nothing for it ?— Every man on the topland, because this was our arable 
land ; there was no man prevented ; we had it for our own use. 

2720. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Was it confined to the tenants of toplands. 

It belonged to the tenants only, but other men could graze upon it by leave of 
the tenants. ,, , r 0 

2721. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] You say that you know this man McJvye ' 


—I knew him by eyesight. 

2722. Did you know his character ? — All that I knew of his character was 

not too good. T . T . 

2723. Do you think he would try to get money out of the Lord Lieutenant 
by false pretences ? — I could say something else about that man. 

2724. You say positively it is not true that 20 years ago, whole families, sons 
and daughters grown up, lay together indiscriminately with their parents . —It 


lb IlUb LI uc. , 

2725. Also you say it is not true that 1 l. was the rent of a cow s grass -0 
years ago ? — It is not true ; I can prove it. 

2726. Do the people now sleep in that condition that I have read to you r— 
Yes, I can name the families who do it ; I can name a case where the father 
aud mother, and son and daughter lie under one covering. 

2727. You recollect the famine years ? — Yes. 

2728. Supposing that another failure of the potatoes happens this year, are 

the people better off or worse than they were in 1847 or 1848 r— Not half so 
well off as then. n 

2720. Are the people in greater distress now - — Yes. 

2730. Of course they would be sure to die now ? — A vast deal of them died 

in that year. . 

2731. You think more would die now? — I am certain that more would die 
now than died then, because they had money in stock then. 

2732. Do you think that in the whole of the district the tenants have 1,500 
cattle among them ? — I could not say. 

2733. How many sheep should you think they have ?— I can say that in one 
townland, Knockastoller, there is only 60 head of sheep now ; and three years 
ago, or four, perhaps, there were about 200. 

2734. Lord George Hill always pays good-will and tenant-right when he 

takes any land from the tenant, does not he ? I do not know. _ 

2735. Did you ever know of Lord George Hill turning out a tenant : Yes, 

I have known'him throw down a poor man’s house, and that was throwing him 
out, because he took out a license for a spirit shop. 

2736. Mr. Dobbs.] What was his name?— Paddy Mulligan. 

2737. Mr. P. JVykeham Marlin.] Was that the only case ?— Yes. This man’s 
step-daughter got his land share back again, when she took down the board. 

2738. Did Lord George Hill pay him money for his place, or give him 
another place, or what ?— Lord George Hill gave him no part. 

2739. He got his place back again ? — No ; but his step-daughter did. 

2740. You know one man who was turned out, and he got his land back 
again ? — Yes, his step-daughter did. I could mention other persons, if I had 

”274 1. 1 Sir T.Yarde Buller.] Did I rightly understand you to say that you 
are by no means the best off in your own townland, and by no means the worst 
off in your own townland r - Yes, the best off in my own townland. 

2742. There are several better off than you, and several not so well . — Yes, 

I am the best off. . 

2743. I do not know so well as other gentlemen on the Committee the 

habits of the people in Ireland ; will you describe to me the sort of house you 
live in ; what rooms have you ? — Only one room. , 

2744. Is that divided at all by any screen or anything?— It is not divided; 
there is a gable through the centre of the house ; there is one apartment, and 
another place called a kitchen. 

2745. You say you have only one room ? — Yes, that is all. 

2746. You have a kitchen and a room ? — Yes. 

■ . 2747.. Where 
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2747. Where do you put your cows at night ? — I put them into the byre. 7 

2748. You do not bring them inside what you call your house? — No ; they 

are under the roof with me. . . 

2749. You have a wife, and how many children r — I have a wife and six 
children. 

2750. How many beds have you got.- — Three ; but they are not beds. 

275 1 . Will you describe exactly what they are ? —They are rugs and blankets, 
and a sort of white cotton sheets. 

2752. Have you a tick ?— I have. 

2753. What is that tick stuffed with that you lie upon?— I he upon one bed. 

2754. What has it got inside it, straw or chaff r — Chaff, because sometimes I 
have had to take the chaff out of my bed and give it the cows, and then we put 
straw into it, and in the same way, when we want the straw for the cow we put 
brackens into the tick. 

2755. You are not obliged to lie upon the floor, are you r— No. 

275!). Nor your family ? — Yes ; we have a shakedown on the floor. 

2757. Who lie upon the shakedown ?— My mother and some of my weans 
lie upon it. 

2758. Where does your father sleep ; where is his bed ? — He lies m a bed by 
himself and a growing up child that we have. 

2759. What other furniture have you got ; have you a table r — It 1 have it 
is not my own : it belongs to my father. 

2760. What furniture is there in the house belonging to your father, or you, 
or your children, or any inmate in the house ? — There is one old table in it. 

2761. What else is there?— There is about better than half a dozen chairs ; 

some broken and some old. . _ . . . ., , 

276 ? Anything else ; is there a dresser in it." — There is a dresser m it, and 
there is nothing more except two little chests that were made 30 years past. 

2763. Have you got utensils, such as pots and pans, for cooking ? Indeed 
there is no pan in the country scarcely at all. 

2764. Have you any plates ?— There are plates, but no pans ; we have 

1)0 2765. In which you cook your victuals ?— We have nothing to cook, only 

to tell the Committee that you have sever tasted 
anything but potatoes and a little Indian meal since November last up to this 

d T 7 o 7 D^never eat your fish which you catch T-Sometimes we get fish 
from about 40 miles off, and sometimes sprats. 

2768. Do you never eat butter, or eggs, or milk r-INo. 

- 0760. What do you do with the produce of your cows r— We use it m 
summer on till about October, and then the cows go dry because we have 

“““f.Astng^he cows give milk, you use itP-Tffl. those that have cows 

d ° 2 S 7 ° 7 ,. Is it not customary for cows to go dry in the winter ?- No, it is not ; 

I am sure that forrow cows do not go dry in the winter. 

0772 When a cow does not get dry in the winter, who takes the milk ?— We 
do not get milk, because we have nothing to give them ; I had a cow last 
winter, and she did not give a quart of milk all the winter. 

2773. When they do give milk in the winter, what do the people do with it . 

_ 2774* ftomTS November you have not happened to have a cowin milk ? 

_ ?L 0 ' . Do T0U make butter when your cows are in milk r— A es. 

%% WhTtoyoudo with the butter r-We sell it at Letterkenny. 

2777. You get money for it r— Yea g d. to 7 4 d., and G d. 

2778. What price do you get foi it . vve G e 
Sometimes we got 8 hd. a lb., and sometimes on y 


14 June 1858. 


not know. 

have no grass ; it is so hard that if we 
0.8b. 


do not change them from our soil and 
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give them an exchange of soil the cow will die with us, and we have no milk ; 
there is a certain disease that attacks them. 

2780. Have you any other animals ; have you any pigs? — No ; we have no 
pigs. 

2781. Mr. Maguire.] Have you anything to give the pigs to eat if you had 
them ? — No. 

2782. Mr. Dobbs.'] Do you make kelp? — Yes, sometimes. 

2783. Did you make any last autumn ? — I did make some. 

2784. What price did you get ? — I got 4 s. a cwt. 

2785. How many cwt. did you make ? — I could not exactly tell that; I believe, 
that it was 2 1 . 1 got altogether. 

2786. Lord Naas.] Where did you sell it? — At a place called Gola Island. 
When I calculated my time and the company that I had along with me, I found 
that we had not earned more than 4 d. a day. 

2787. Sir J. Yarde Puller.] Are you in tolerably good health ? — Yes. 

2788. You could do a good day’s work, could not you? — I could. 

2789. Could you tell the Committee whether a man living upon nothing 
but scanty food of Indian meal and potatoes, could do a good day’s work if he 
had been" living on it since November ?— I could do a good day’s work in my 
own country if I was well fed. 

2790. I want to know, from your own knowledge, whether a man who has 
been living upon scanty food of Indian meal and potatoes for a good many 
weeks, would be able to "do a good day’s work ; could you, under such circum- 
stances, do a good day’s work ? — I am healthy ; but a horse on straw could not 
work as well as a horse that was well fed. 

2791. Mr. Maguire.] You are not so badly off as others? — No. 

2792. You do not represent yourself as being one of the extremely destitute ? 

No. . 

2793. You are better off than many others, are you’not r — Yes, certainly. 

2794. Mr. P. Wykeliam Martin.] On a former day a witness was asked this 
question : “ Has any land upon which any labour has been expended been 
taken by Lord George Hill from the tenant without paying to him the usual 
amount of the tenant-right?” and the answer was, “ No, it has not;” was 
that answer true or not ? — That is right ; I am sure he does. At Bunbeg, where 
he built the store, he took the place of a shop and a yard, and he did nut pay 
anything for it ; and he built the hotel on Bryan Boyle’s land. 

2795. Then the person who told me that he had always paid tenant-right 
did not tell the truth ?— -Yes. 

2796. Mr. Maguire.] Was any portion of what you call the top-lands 
reclaimed?— I will say how they were reclaimed. In summer we used to go 
and build mud houses, and live there. 

2797. Was not there some reclamation, or some improvement on it ? — Yes. 

2798. Did Lord George Hill take that from the tenants ? — He did. 

2799. Did he give them any compensation for those lands ?— He did for 
reclaimed land. 

2800. Mr. P. Wykcham Martin.] Did he take any cows’ grass from them 
without paying any compensation for it ? — I often heard that he did ; but I could 
not tell you without going back to my recollection. 

2801. Mr. Dobbs.] Was the coat that you have on made in the country ? — 
Yes. 

2802. How long have you had it ?— For the last five years. 

2803. Was it made in your own place ?— It was ; five years ago. I was 
obliged to come to London, and I was not able to get a second one ; I go to 
chapel every Sunday in it. 

2804. Was it made in your own house ; where did you get the wool? — It is 
home-made with the wool of my own sheep ; I had an opportunity of making 
plenty of coats at that time which I have not now, because I had more than a 
score of sheep at that time ; but I have no more than one sheep in the world 
now. 

2805. Have your children any sheep?— They have none. 

280'fi. Has your father any ?— Yes, my father has a few. 

2807. How many has he ?— I think about six or seven. 

2808. Lord Naas.] Where does he feed them?— In a place belonging to Mrs. 

Russell out of Lord George Hill’s property. . 

2809. Chairman .] 
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2809. Chairman.] You stated to the Committee at the beginning of your Thorns M‘ Bride. 
examination that you had four cows’ grass ; is that so t Yes. - 

28 1 o. You stated that the rent that you used to pay for that was 21. 12 s. 6 d., »4 June ■ »;>«- 

is that true?— Yes. . 

2811. And you stated that about three years ago your rent was raised to o 
is that true ? — Yes; I can show the receipt. 

2812. How many cows used you to have ? — I used to have eight cows. 

2813. And you stated, did you not. that you have only two cows and a calf- 

Yes ; two cows and a calf and one sheep ; I sold three cows last year at half- 

price to pay my taxes. 

2814. Lord Mas.] You had three cows more last year than you have now t 
Yes. 

2815. Where did you feed them? — I was obliged to feed them on the 

mountain. T i j + 

2816. You fed three of your cows on the mountain .-—No; unless I Had to 
send them to a foreign mountain ; I had them on other mountains out of the 

parish. . _ 

2817. If you had three cows how much would you pay for them- — rrom 

4 s. 6 d. to 5 s. a head. T . . - 

28 1 S. To whom did you pay this money? — He is a man or the name or 
Gallagher, out of our parish ; he lives in another parish. 

2819. Sir William Somerville.] Have any of the family that live with you, any 
cattle distinct from yourself ?— No. 

2820. Sir J. Yank Buller.] How came you to sell your cows at such a 
ruinously low price when your father had money?— He would not give me any 

T 8 1 . Jt is rather a bad policy for a father who has money to let the stock go 
off the farm at that price ?— ' Yes ; but he is a very old man, and any little trifle 
that he might part with he thinks he might want himself at the end of his 

2822. Mr. Maguire.] He keeps a hard hold of it ? — Yes. 


Charles Gallagher, Examined through an Interpreter. 

2823. Mr. Maguire.] WHAT quantity of land have you ?— Half a cow’s C. Gallagher. 
grass. 

2824. Who is the landlord ? — Lord George Hill. 

2825. What is the rent of it? — Eight shillings now ; formerly it was 4 s. 

2826. How long have you been in this place ? — For the last seven years. 

2827. Where did you live previously? — I lived previously in Dore. 

2828. How many "have you in family ?— Seven. 

2829. Is your land able to support them? — It would not support my family 

more than a quarter of the year. _ . , 

2830. How do you support them the rest of the time .- — On turnips and sea- 
weed, and dolamauu. 

2831. Do you employ yourself as a labourer- — When I can hud employ- 
ment. _ . 1 , 

2832. What are the wages in your district .-—From 6 d. to 10 cl. a day. 

2833. Is there any food given with the wages ?— Sometimes I get some, and 

sometimes I do not. , T 

2834. When you get 10 d. a day, do you get food with that . —SSo. 

2835. How many meals do you eat in a day ? — A kind of two meals. . 

2836. Do you ever depend upon one meal? — I might say that it is on y 
equal to one meal ; but I scatter it over so as to make two out of it. 

2837. Do you take milk or butter? — I have no milk. 

2838. What is your food composed of? — Potatoes when I have any; anc 
when 1 have none, turnips and dolamaun. 

2839. Do you ever take milk ?— No ; there was no milk used in my own house 

for the last seven years. , ... ... , 

2840. Have you a bed in your house ? — There is a sort of thing with stick 

transversely. 

2841. Have you a tick ? — No. , 

o 80. o 3 a8 4 2 ' Is 
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2842. Is the bed composed of a sop of straw?— Straw on the sticks that are 
transversely used for a bed, that is straw over them. 

2843. There is no tick ; but straw on the top ?— Yes. 

2844. Do you know anything about the condition of your neighbours r— One 
person has nine in family, and if anything, he is worse oft than myself. 

2845. What is the name of that man? — Ferigle Duggan. 

2846. He has nine in family, and his condition is worse, if anything, than 
your own ? — Yes. 

2847. Are there many beds in the townland ?— Only one bed.. 

2848. Have you chairs or tables in your place?— I have neither chair nor 

table in my place. c 

2849. Where do the children lie at night?— They he beside the fire on a wisp 

2850. Do you all lie together l — All except two little children that lie with 

2851. Have you blankets ?— I had no blanket till I got a blanket from the 

2852. What covers the children at night?— The children used to he in the 

clothes which they wore by day, and the mother used to throw some part of a 
rua: over them in a corner. . . rff . 

2853. Are you employed by the people of Magheragallan as shore bailiff to 
watch the shore, to protect the sea-weed from the people taking it away tor 

food? — Yes. , , , __ , „ , - 

2854. For what purpose are you employed by the Magheragallan people r 
To prevent other people from taking the sea- weed for the purpose of eating it. 

2855. To prevent the people of other districts from taking that sea-weed for 

food?— Yes. _ ■ ir i Ac 

08 56. What do you get for that ? — I am getting myself as much sea-weed as 
would come to a half of cow’s grass over and above my own portion of the sea- 

W6 2857 Do the people come from any distance for the sea-weed for food ?— I 
do not know the distance; but they come from Dunlewey, a place between six 
and seven miles off ; I think they come from there. 

2858. What season of the year do they use the sea-weed .—From February 
up to March, and sometimes about the middle of March. 

2850. What do they use then?— They get Indian meal 

2860. Did they stop eating sea-weed this year at March r— I hey did not until 

a ^286 1 ° Does 00? sea-weed get very hard in March.— It gets hard and is not 
usable longer than about a fortnight before May. 

-862 Do you know that the people have used more of this sea-weed this 
year than they have any other year ?— They have eaten far more than last year ; 
they were coming in scores this year. 

286!!. What was the cause'— Through hunger 

2864. Did you ever know so much sea-weed consumed as there was this 

year?— Not within my recollection. , ■ 

2865. Was there twice as much used this time as there ever was before in 
J 0 7 m m Y°Z say Y that the people of Magheragallan used to send their cows 
t0 S r 67. al DotLy°endthem^ there now?— They do not ; they dare not put them 

2868. Is there sufficient grazing for the cattle now at Magheragallan ?— There 

^ 2869. Was the rent raised on that part of the district at the same time?-It 

was raised. , „ , „ , . 

2870. Is there a piece of mountain left to the people r JNone. 

2871. Is not there some small piece of mountain left to them now^There 
is a small portion allotted to other parts, but not to people living in Ma^hera- 

ga ^-2. Where do the people live that^this piece of mountain is left to ;— In 

2873. Some 


Stronacorcragh, and some of them in Magheragallan. 
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2873. Some of the people of Magheragallan have left to them a small piece 
of mountain for their cattle ? — Yes. 

2874. ' Are they obliged to keep a herd for the purpose of preventing the 
cattle straying and getting impounded’— They are obbged to keep people 
herding, because if they trespass they are impounded. _ 

2 8t - i. Formerly, when the people had the mountain, was there any fear of 
their cattle straying and getting impounded r— There were no people then to 

™2S7(h Are they fined now in case of trespass r— As soon as they are found 

tre *877 Sm Do^ y^uTaytotthe people can prevent the cattle from straying now? 

condition ? They had not a 

■^p^^^^^un.esswhatwoufd save them from 

for the purposes of modesty .-A third part 
of the women have, but the other two-thirds have not , , 

2881. Do you say that two-thirds of the women have not sufficient dothes 
for the purposes of decency f-More than half of them have not sufficient 

Cl0 2S82 f °Have 5 S gld^sUrts, or any shirts ’-They have breasts without 

Sle 2S83. Did the men ever borrow those breasts when they were going to the 

Are U you unabk yourself to go in snowy and frosty weather to chapel 

fOT 2S85 t Did'you'get wto'day Ses yo/have from the relief committee ?— 
Mv coat and everything I have on I got from the committee. _ 

'2886 Do you think the people worse off now than they were six years ago . 
They are; have not seen them so bad off since the famine year as they are 

thl 2887 ar Have they any smaller number of cattle’— They had five then for 

e, 2 Y88. ne Sfr Jo^nYar'hBulkr] How long have you lived in the house in 

W “88o y °H~ g^tS-I have no living animal except hens ; 

2890.: How do you manage your half cow's grass then .-By getting sea 
manure from the sea side and manuring my land with it. 

2801. What do you grow upon that land l— Potatoes and 1 ye. j 

2S92. What was your rent in the beginning when you first took possess 0 
seven years a^o - — ['’our shillings at first ; but I pay 8 5. at present. 

2893. When did the rise take place r-I do not recollect ; I do not count the 
number of years since it was advanced, hut I have been paying it since has 

been advanced.^y js u since it was advanced, as near as you can tell t 

-•-About four years, I should say. 

2895. Have you paid any taxes r — I have. 

2896. What ?— Eleven shillings and eight-pence. 

2897. What were the taxes which you paid’— Sheep tax andMhceta^ 

2898. Were those taxes oppressive to youl-I was obliged to seHtheclot l g 
which I had for the children, and the stockings that my wife had made, and 

I borrowed some of it. ? T , a ] ns< , 

2800 Takino-awav the mountain was no detriment to 3011. It was a loss 
2099. raKin -J-wciv me might have sent them 

to me, inasmuch as if I had been able to get any stock 1 m^ 
to the mountain, whereas now there is no chance at all for m . 

2900. You never had any? — I had stock former y. 

2901. How long ago ?— Ten years ago I had four cows. 

2902. Mr. Maguire.] How many have you m family , “'f 1 ' 

2903. How many in family altogether ?-Seven children, and myself and my 

*2904 Mr Serieant Deasy.\ Did you get any relief in food from the Belief 
Committee ?-I got meal ; and were itnot for that, I would not be hvmg. ^ 


C. Gallagher. 
14 June 1858. 
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•2905. Mr. Maguire Did you get anything to crop your land with? — I got 
money ; and were it not for that, 1 would not be able to crop my land. 

2906. If you had not got food your family would have starved ? — It is so. 

2907. How did you live last year ? — I lived on my labour last year, by work- 
ing ; and this year 1 was even deprived of that. 

2908. Sir John Yarde Bailer.] What was the most you were able to earn in 
a day by your labour ?— Tenpence is the highest wages I can get. 

2909. That 10 d. was without food? — Yes. 

2910. How long during the year could you earn that? — Owing to want of 
employment, some weeks I could get two days, some three days, and some 
weeks four days’ employment. 

2911. Mr. Maguire.'] So far as you know', is there continuous labour in the 
district at 10 d. a day ? — No ; 1 s. is paid for cutting turf ; but except in cutting- 
turf, I should not get that. 

2912. How long does the turf cutting last?— It does not last longer than 
a fortnight. 

2913. Unless for turf cutting, or in time of harvest, is the rate of wages ever 
higher than 10 d. ? — I have not seen higher wages for the last three years than 
10 d. per day, except in cutting turf. 

2914. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did you get a suit of clothes from the relief 

fund? — Everything I have on. , 

2915. Mr. Maguire.'] Had you a suit before you got them? — I had no suit 
before I got them from the relief fund. 

2916. Lord Naas.] Where did you get the flannel that you have on ? — I got 
it from the. relief fund. 

2917. That is the usual flannel they wear, is it not ? — It is not the flannel of 

the district. , . T r 

2918. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Have you been lately living upon Indian 
meal and potatoes ?— Not on them alone ; I am not eating sea-weed now, but 
barnacles and diflisk, and I have been receiving food from the relief fund. 

2919. Sir John Yarde Bullcr.] How old are you?— Nearly 50. 


James Ferry, called in ; and Examined. 

2920. Mr. Serjeant Deasi /.] WHERE do you live i — At Arduns. 

2921. Is that in Gweedore ? — Yes. 

2922. Whose property is it ? — Lord George Hill’s. 

2923. How long have you been living there ? — Six years last year. 

2924. Where did you live before you went to Arduns r Middle Dore. 

2925. How many cows’ grass had you in Arduns ? — Three and a halt. 

2926. Whom did vou pay rent to for that at first ? — To Gola Island. 

2927. How much did you pay to Gola Island?— Five shillings and ten- 

^ 2928. How long have you been paying rent for that cows’ grass to Lord 
George Hill ?— This is the fourth year I think I have paid. 

2929. How much do you pay to Lord George Hill for it ’—Seventeen shil- 
lings and sixpence. 

on 30. Have you anv cows’ grass in Gola Half a cow s grass. 

2931. How much do you pay for that?— Eight shillings was what I paid for 
it, but I pay 1 2 j. now. 

2932. How long have you been paying 12 s. . lhree years. 

2933. Had you any privilege of grazing on any mountain ?— Yes, I had. 

2934. Was that Lord George Hill’s mountain ?— Yes. 

293 •<. What is the name of it.- — Tor Mountain. 

2936. Has that been taken away from you lately ?— Yes. 

2Q37. How long ago ?— This year they have taken it away. 

2938. W^hat cattle had you when the rent was raised ?— I had two cows at 
the time. 

2930. How many sheep ? — Three. 

2940. How many have you now ?— Four sheep ; I have not a cow to call her 
mJ 294i. How have you her ?— I have her for her milk till November, and after 
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that, if I wish to keep her, 1 am to have her for 4 . 1 . ; I have the liberty of doing 

that. „ , , • n t , . , 

2042. What are you to pay if you do not keep it .'—I am keeping her. 

2943. You are to pay 4/. in November? — Yes, but it was last May that 

I had those terms made. . T . . . ,, 

2944. What became of the rest of your stock -—I sold one of them three 
years ago, and I sold a cow last November to pay the taxes. 

2945. Do you know whether any of the people of Dore were obliged to sell 

their cattle to pay the taxes?— Yes, I do. . 

2946. Where do they graze their cattle now, since the grazing on Lord 
George Hill’s mountain was stopped ?— They that had stock grazed them upon 
Mrs. Russell’s mountain, and they were paying for them ; and those that had 
cattle sold some of them ; they were not able to pay what they were paying for 
the younger cattle. 

2947. How many in family have you?— Five children. 

2948. And there are yourself and your wife?-— Yes. 

2949. What sort of food had you to eat during last winter ?— As long as 

I had potatoes of my own I used them. . 

2950. How long did your stock of potatoes last?— Till Patrick mass, the 17th 

2951. What have you been living on since your stock of potatoes has been 
out ? — I have been living on the relief fund. 

2952. Before the 17th March did you use any sea-weed for food ?—l did ; 
I was obliged to use it. 

20 With your potatoes ?— Yes ; to make them go the longer. 

2954. How many meals a day did you have .'-Two meals : I had nothing to 

sell to support me, till I got the relief. „ A Tr , , . 

2955. Did you get any clothes from the relief?— Yes, the coat on my back; 

a pair of shoes and stockings, and flannel drawers. 

2956. Have you had any clothes for your children r Yes. 

2957. Have you any bed-clothes? — Yes ; I have a blanket. 

2058. Had you any before? — None. . 

oq^n. What sort of clothing had your wife and children and yourself before 
the relief came?— The clothing was not good; my wife was not out but one 
time since this time 12 months, owing to the want of a gown. 

2960. How were your children clothed ’—With fourpenny cotton cloth, blued 

with indigo, in a pot by our ownselves. - 

2961. Were many people in your part of the country obliged to use sea-weed 
for food during the winter ?— There were. 

2962. Were they obliged to use more of it this year than any former year, 
that vou remember?— Yes, they were. 

2 o' 63. Could they have lived if they had not used it ; would they have 
had enough food ?— God knows about that ; unless God would throw something 
in their way to support them, they could not live. We should have had nothing 
if we had not got the relief. 

0964. Up to the time that they got the relief, could they have lived without 
the sea-weed?— No; not without putting the sea- weed with the potatoes to 
make them last the longer. „ 

296.7. Did you get any money to crop your land ? Yes. 

2966. How much ? — -I got 10a. to crop my land. 

2967. Could you have cropped your land if you had not got the 10s. . I 


-could not. t 

2968. Did you crop your land with it ? — i es. 

2 q 6 q. What crop did you put in ? — Twelve stone of oats. 

2970. Have you known many of the people on that townland reduced lately, 

and obliged to sell their stock?— Yes. ... 

2971. Are there many of them now without stock who had stock before this 
year ? — There are four that had stock before, and have none now. 

2972. Do you know what is the cause of that: Yes, because of their 
poverty, the paying the big rent, and one thing and another. 

207 1. Were your taxes heavy ?— Yes. 

2974. Were many of them obliged to sell their stock to pay the taxes and 
the rent ?— There were two in Middle Dore who were obliged to sell them. 

0.80. P 2 975- Are 
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2Q75. Are there many of them now who have had their stock much reduced 
by reason of the taxes and the high rent ? — Yes, there was. 

2976. How were they off for clothing in general before the relief came? — 
Very badly off. 

-977- Are there many beds in the town ? — To the best of my recollection 
there are only three. 

2978. How are they oft’ for clothing ? — Very badly ; many of them were not 
fit to go to a place of worship for want of clothing till they got relief. _ 

2979. What is the usual rate of wages there for labouring men ? The rate 
of wages is from 8 d. to 10 d. 

2980. Is there much employment to be had ? — None, but the few men that 
Lord George Hill employs. 

2981. Did you ever apply yourself to get any work l- I did. 

2982. To whom did you apply ? — To Lord George Hills land steward. 

2983. Did you get it? — No. - 

29S4. When was that? — To the best of my recollection, twelve months last 
November. 

2985. Was there no work for you?— Mr. Robertson promised me work at 
draining by the Scotchman. I went over to Mr. Robertson s house, and he told 
me to go to the Scotchman on the mountain, and to tell him to give me work, 
as he told me he had plenty. I did so, but he gave me no work ; he had only 
five men working, draining the mountains. 

2986. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] What is the name of the man that you went to ? 
— I do not know his name. 

2987. Mr. Serjeant Decmj.] How much could a man earn in a day by perch 
work? — I never was at perch work, delving bogs ; 6 d. is the most that I ever saw 


given. 


2989. 

2990. 
2991- 

Yes. 


2988. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did the Scotchman refuse you work, or did you 
not agree about wages r — He said he had no work for me. 

Mr. Maguire.] Had he more men than he wanted ? — He had. 

What were they getting a day ? — They were getting 1 a’, a day. 

Mr. Dobbs.] You state that you have three-and-a-half cows’ grass ? — 

2992. How much do you pay for that altogether ?— Seventeen shillings and 

sixpence. ' . 

2993. Is that all the rental that you pay now r — Yes, for that. 

2994. What else have you ? — Half a cow’s grass somewhere else. 

2995. What do you pay for that ?— Twelve shillings. 

2996. Then you only pay 1 1. 9 s. Sd. altogether? — Yes, to the best of my 
opinion. 

2997. Had you any oats last year .- — i had. 

2998. How many? — I had to sell it for the taxes; I had fourteen stone of 
oats and a hundredweight of hay. 

2999. Had you any potatoes ?— I had 10 measures of potatoes; I kept them 

for my own use. , , . 

3000. At what else were you at work last autumn ; did you make any kelp r 

—I did for a couple of summers. „ 

3001. Did you make any in the summer of last year.— I did not; nor tor 

these two summers. _ . . . _ . , „ . ^ t 

3002. Why did not you ?— Because I tried it and could not make anything of 
it; I went to Scotland last summer because I could make nothing at the 
kelp ; I had to pay for a boat and leave my own place, and I could make nothing 

o 00 o. Mr. Maguire.] What are a man’s average wages per day at making 
kelp ?— That is according to the price of kelp ; according to the weather ; I 
have wrought for two summers and could make nothing ; I had only 8 s. 

3004. Mr. Dobbs.] You made more by going to Scotland than by making 
kelp ?— Yes ; I had my meat and my wages ; 1 had 1 a. a day and meat. 

3005. What money did you bring back ?— I brought 4 l back from Scotland 


at the last harvest. . , „ 

3006. You say you got some clothes from the rebel tuna r— les. 

3007. You got shoes and a jacket? — Yes, and shirts. 


3008. Had 
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3008. Had you trowsers and a waistcoat before ? — Yes, I had a waistcoat of 
my own making. 

3009. Did your wife get clothes?— She did. 

3010. What clothes had she before? — She got the making of a gown. 

3011. Had she a petticoat before? — She had a cotton petticoat. 

3012. What else had she?— She had some sort of an old drugget gown of 
her own making. 

3013. Had she any shoes and stockings? — She had not. 

3014. Was she ashamed to go to mass on Sunday, with the clothes she had 
on? — She was. 

301 5. You were obliged to sell your oats to pay the tax i — I was. 

3016. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Js 'the place that you live in at Arduns one of 
the new cuts ? — It is not. 

3017. How did you get it ? — I got it by marriage. 

3018. Your wife was in possession before? — Yes, her father had it these 50 
years. 

3019. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] With regard to this sheep tax; you know 
that a great many of the Scotchmen’s sheep had been lost on the mountains 
about this neighbourhood ? — Yes ; it is so reported. 

3020. What do you suppose became of them? — I do not know exactly ; some 
of them strayed, and they say that some of them were killed ; I believe a good 
part of them died on the mountain ; they fell into holes, and they died there. 

3021. You do not think that any were killed out of spite? — That is what I 
could not tell, but it is- so reported by the gentlemen of the country that they 
were. 

3022. What do you think? — I could not say anything about it. 

3023. Mr. Maguire.] You had nothing to do with it, and you can only answer 
for yourself? — That is all. 

3024. Did you ever apply at the hotel of Gweedore for work? — I did, three 
years ago exactly. 

3025. Was it said that there was work there for every one? — There was no 
work there. 

3026. Whom did you apply to ? — To Mr. Cunningham, the man who keeps 

the hotel. , . T T a _ _ __ 

3027. Did you get work there at that time r — No. I said I could not come 
down till I put down my own little crop. 

3028. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Have you ever had sheep of your own? — 
I have had four. 

3029. Had you any the year before r Yes. 

3030. Did they use to graze upon the mountain? — Yes. 

303 1 . If you turned four cows on the mountains, did you expect to lose any 
of them?— Often they were lost; they strayed, and we never saw them. 

3032. Did you ever lose any yourself?— I did; they have been lost these 
couple of years. 

3033. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You used to graze upon Tor ?— Yes. 

3034. How much did you pay for it ? — I never paid anything for it ; it was 
always, since I lived, and my father and grandfather before me, that the moun- 
tain was always free to all tenants. 

303.5. That was not included, was it, in the rent for the other cow’s grass? — 
No ; the rent was only for the lands we were using. 

3036. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] How many years did your father feed his 
cattle on the mountain ?— All the cattle that he ever had he fed upon the 
mountain. » 

3037. How many sheep do you suppose he lost in his life ? — He might lose 
what 1 did not know ; but I know that at one time he lost six head in one year 
out of 18 that he sent to the mountain. 

3038. What year was that ; do you know ? — I do not recollect that. 

3039. Was it 10 years ago? — It may be so. 

3040. Was it more ?— It might be ; I could not exactly say. 

3041. What do you suppose became of them?— I could not exactly say; we 
think it was thieves from the country taking them and killing them, and then 
by the Ross’s people, having sheep upon the mountains and other parts grazing, 
taking them away with their own, and we never could save them. 

0.80. p 2 3042. Was 
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3042. Was that the most that your father lost any year, do you suppose ; 
did you ever know of his losing more than six in any year ?— No, not in one 
year ; some years he would lose two, and some years three. 

3043. Two out of 18? — Yes. - 

3044. Did he generally keep a flock of 18, or how many did he generally 
have in his flock ?— Sometimes more and sometimes less; sometimes, if he had 
a flock this year, the next year some would die, and some would stray on the 
mountain, and he could not get them altogether. 

3045. How many sheep used your father generally to have in a year?— bince 
I mind, he had sometimes 20 and sometimes more. 

3046. Taking one year with another, would you say that he generally lost 
two out of those 20 ?— Some years two and some years three and some years 

none. , * „ 1 

3047. Might we take three, one year with another, as the average number . 

Yes . 

3048. Mr. Maguire.] Do the people lose many in a hard winter r— Yes. 

I saw a man that lost 20 head of sheep ; and he lost them all but four m a hard 

W1 3049- Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Was the winter last year particularly hard!— It 

was middling with us. , , ,, ., 

3050. What was the winter before lastr — I do not know whether it was the 

winter before last, or the winter before that that was very had. ... 

3051 . Chairman.'] Do you recollect the winter that the Scotchmen lost tneir 

sheen • was that a had winter ? — Yes. . , _ 

3052. Lord Naas.] You recollect the time of the famine in 1848 and 1849, 
ten years ago ?— I do recollect it. 

30=53. Were you very badly off then?— Yes, 1 was. 

3054. Were you worse off then than you are now .—No; I am worse off 

now than I was then. . . 

oQt-r -why ?— The reason is, that I had a horse, a cow, some cattle and some 
sheep, and some money, but I lmd to sell all that in keeping myself ; and now 

the stock is reduced. . , , 

30-56 Do you think that the people have less to cat m the country now than 
they had then ?— Yes, they have ; before that time they had plenty of potatoes. 

30-57. I mean at the time that the potatoes were bad.--'! hey were able to 
live at that time, but they have not stock or money now, and there is no work 

3058- There was some work in the country then, was there not r- Yes, and 
the men were employed in work then. ...... 

30=50. Where were they employed; — In the country at that time. 

3060 Were they employed on the roads ?— Yes, on the roads that year. 

3061. You recollect the two years when the potatoes were bad, were the 
neonle worse off then or better than they are now ?— At that time they got work 
on the roads, and some of them had money, and some had stock and sold 
them • now there are no roads making, and no stock, and no money. 

3062. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Was there any failure of the potato crop last 
vear ^ y es. 

3063. Did you lose any yourself ?— I lost close upon a barrel. 

3064. Mr. Maguire.] How many barrels had you altogether ? I had four 

and a half. , , . . . , ? 

3065. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Is there much sickness in the country now 

Yes, there is some sickness ; fever. 

3066. Is there much ?— Not very much. 

0067. Is there as much as there was in the famine year ?— No, there is not 
3068. Not nearly so much ?— No ; because there was a deal of typhus at the' 

Were you and your family sick last winter ?— No, thanks 

be to God, I was not. 

3070. Nor your family ? — No, none of them. 

3071 Sir J Yarde Butler.] What taxes have you been called upon to pay 
that you sold your stock forr-Two pounds eighteen shillings, to the best of 
my recollection ; the police tax and the sheep tax. 

3072. Not the poor rate ? — No poor rate. 

0 • 1 3073. oir 
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3073. Sir IV. Somerville.} How many are you in family?— Five children, and 
myself, and my wife. . . , . , „ 

o 0 7 4 Had vou suffered great destitution last winter . Yes. 

if if had not been for the relief fund, would you have suffered from 
absolute want of foodr-I could not have lived and kept house, unless I had 
been assisted from some quarter or other. 

-076. Did you apply for admission into the poorhouse at any time when you. 

were suffering distress ? — I did not. , , . , 

3077. Did you ever think of doing it?-No, I would rather go away than 

d °ao7S You would not rather starve, would you t— No. . 

ao-0 You state that you were not suffering from absolute starvation ' — No ; 

I would" make my way to some other country ; I would go 25 miles to Letterkenny 
to get some work, or somewhere else. 

?o8o You were thinking of leaving the country?—! was. _ 

5081 Mr P Wykeham Martin.} All the people in your position have a great 
dislike of the poorhouse, have not they’:— No, there are people in the townland 
with me, that wanted to go into the poorhouse, but they could not get m. 

3082. Mr. Maguire.} How do you know that r— I know it by the men them- 
selves, and I can prove it. 

qo8° What men There is one Michael McMonagle. 

tosl" Sir IV. Somerville.} Your reason for not going to the poorhouse, was not 

because you would have been obliged to give up your land, as you would have- 
given up vour land to go anywhere else, but you would not go to the poorhouse ? 
— If I had not had this work before me, I would have gone into the poorhouse. 

, o8 , Mr AJa-mre.} Did that man. Mulligan, say why he was refused admis- 
sion into the workhouse r— He did; he was obliged to go to the poorhouse 
he was not fit to pay rent, and he gave all the gram that grew that year on the 
“round to Lord George Hill, who took it away with Iris horses and carts^ I saw 
ft myself going along the road, and Lord George Hill or his bailiff, took and 
locked hi door, and then he was to go and take a peck of meal to mfhimto 
the poorhouse ; he went there, and spent two days looking fin it but he could 
-not vet the meal. He then went to Mr. Hugh M'Faclden and told him so ; and 
Mr. M'Faclden put his hand in his pocket, and gave him 1 s .6 d. The man them 
went to the poorhouse, and the man there told him that there were 14 in the 
house over the number, and he could not get in. 

3086. When was that r— Four or five years ago. 

,087. Sir W. Somerville.} At the time that he applied to the poorhouse did 
he occupy any land ?— He left his house and land, and Lord George Hill locked 

his door before he came. ..... ; . , . , , 

3088. Mr. P. Wykeham Marlin.'] Then Lord George Hill took his land away 

from him, did he : — Yes. . T i a- a 

3089. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did he give up possession ?— Lately he did. 

3000. Who locked the door ?— The bailiffs. T , 

3001. Then he gave up possession of his land and his house Yes , Lord 
George Hill said that he would give him a part of the grain that he took away 

to till his land if he was fit to do it. . 

3052. After that he went to the poorhouse, and was refused because it was- 

*“'3093. Mr. Dobbs. 1 What become of him ?— He came off to Letterkenny with 
the children, and went begging for three years, and when they got stronger they 
went to service, and then he vent back, and is living in Ins own house again.. 
When the children came to earn wages in this country they paid up the arrears. 

3094. Is he in his own house now ? — -Yes. 

3095. What townland was that? — Middledore. 

3096. Mr. Maguire.} He was absent for three years begging was he?— Yes, 

f ° r 3 oc^. y Mr. S DoMs.] Do you know whether he was ever out of possession of 
the land?— I do not know ; only they locked the door. 

309S. Who locked the doori-To the best of my opinion I do not know 
which of the two bailiffs ; whether it was Hugh McBride or Arthur 
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3099. You cannot tell the Committee any reason why the people have such 
a dislike of the poorhouse ? — They think they have bad usage there ; and they 
are obliged to give up their own cabins. 

3100. Mr. Maguire .] You state that they do not like to give up their cabins? 
—No. 

3101. Sir W. Somerville. ] Do you know any instance at all, where the family 
of a man refusing to give up his cabin, has received relief at the poorhouse ? — 
I do not know of any such a case. 

3102. You state that a man does not like to give up his cabin, and therefore 
will not apply for relief ; do you know any instance where the wife or family of 
any person, occupying more than a quarter of an acre of land, received relief 
at the poorhouse, although the man himself did not give up his cabin and his 
ground, and go into the poorhouse ? — I cannot understand the question . 

3103. Mr. Dobbs.] Did you ever know a part of a family go into the poor- 
house, and the others remain out of it? — I never knew that to my knowledge. 

3104. Mr. P. JVykeham Martin.'] Do the people think that they are not fed 
enough in the workhouse ? — They do. 

3105. Mr. Maguire.] It does not happen that the children go into the poor- 
house, and the father remains out ? — I never heard of it. 

3106. Do the people know that some of the family might be taken into the 
workhouse, and the father might remain out and working ? — I did not know 
of it. 

3107. Did you ever think that some of the family might be in the work- 
house, and the father and mother remain out? — They would not get the 
liberty. 

3108. That is what you think? — It is the case, so far as I know; they would 
not get into the poorhouse without the father and mother were with them. 

3109. Sir IF. Somerville.] Although the father obstinately refused to go in, 
and would rather see his children in want of food, is it your belief that those 
children would not be taken into the poorhouse if application were made ? — 
They would not go into the poorhouse unless the whole family goes in ; they 
would not go in unless they had the father with them ; whether that was the 
law then, or not, I do not know, but that is the case. 

3110. Mr. Maguire.] Is that what they believe to be the law? — Yes, that is 
what they believe, and nothing else. 
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MK.MIiKK.S I'KKSUNT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarde Buller. 
M r. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin, 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Rev. James M‘Fadden, called in: and Examined. 

3111. Mr .Maguire^ ARE you a curate? — I am curate of the parishes of Rev. J. M’Fadden, 

Raymunterdoney and Tullaghobegly East. — ■ 

3112. What parishes does that comprise ? — It comprises the district known as i7 Junel8 5 s - 
Cloughaneely. 

3113. Does it comprise the parishes of Ray and Tullaghobegly East ? — It com- 
prises the entire parish of Raymunterdoney, with that portion of the parish of 
Tullaghobegly known as Tullaghobegly East. 

3114. This is all in the district of Cloughaneely, is it not? — Yes. 

3115. I want to ask a question in reference to Thomas M‘Bride, one of the 
witnesses who was examined here on the last day ; do you know that that witness 
was ever considered to be one of the most destitute people in this district? — On 
the contrary, he was considered to be more comfortable than any of his neigh- 
bours, though I should suppose that if he lived in any other country he would be 
considered very poor, more particularly at the present time, as he has been obliged 
to part with a considerable portion of his stock. 

3116. You would say so notwithstanding that his father was in the possession 
of money ? — I believe his father is very reluctant to part with his money, and the 
son can exercise no control over him. * 

3117. You would not represent him as exemplifying the distress of the district? 

- — By no means. 

3118. How long have you been curate in this parish? — About four years, 
since September 1853. 

3119. How many families are therein the Roman Catholic congregation of 
that parish r — About i,ioo families. 

3120. Do you reside in the parish ? — I do. 

3121. Did you reside any time in the townland of Ray, in this parish? — I 
resided there about the year 1838 for the space of three months. 

3122. Are you intimately acquainted with the condition of the people of Ray 
and Ballyboe ? — I am. 

3123. Who was the former proprietor of these townlands? — Mr. Copeland. 

3124. Have you had daily opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
condition of the people of this parish since September 1853 ? — I have had almost 
daily opportunities, because the townlands of Ray and Ballyboe are quite adjacent 
to where I live ; they are a quarter of a mile distant from where I reside- 

3125. What is the condition of the people in that townland? — I would say 
that the condition of the people in the townlands of Ray and Ballyboe is the 
most depl orable that I could possibly imagine any tenantry to exist in. 

0.80. P 4 3126. In 
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3126. In Bally boe and Ray how many families are there should you say ? — I 
should say about 90. 

3127. Who is the proprietor? — The Reverend Alexander Nixon. 

3128. When you knew the people previous to 1838, what were their circum- 
stances ? — They were most comfortable country people- 

3129. Was that the time that Mr. Copeland was the landlord ? — It was. 

3130. Had they stock at that time ?— They had, and they were considered, as 
far as I could then understand and since learn, to be much more comfortable 
than any other tenantry in Cloughaneely. 

3131. Were they decently clothed ? — Yes, they were. 

3132. Had you a knowledge of the condition of those people previous to 1838? 
—I had. 

3133. When Mr. Copeland was the proprietor? — Yes. 

3134. You say they were considered to be in a comfortable condition? — They 

were. . .. 

3 i 35 - Were they well clothed ?— They were in a position to appear m public 
equal to that of any other country people whom I have since seen. 

*3136. I think you said they had a considerable number of stock at that time ? 

They had, and from what I recollect of a few of the houses with which I was 

intimately acquainted then, I know that the stock has very much diminished. 

3137. At that time of which I speak were the people well supplied with 
bedding? — Such of the houses as I then visited I found were supplied with bed- 
ding ; I should say a chaff bed, and decent blankets, and home-made quilts. 

3138. That is considered comfortable bedding in that district, is it not? Yes, 

in any country district. __ 

3139. It is an indication of comfort, and something like prosperity r— les- 

3140. Had the people at that time mountain commonage ?— They had. 

3141. What had they beside ?— They had a large portion of reclaimed bog- 
land, or cut-away bogland, on which” they raised a large crop of oats; each 
tenant who held a farm of arable had a proportionate share of reclaimed mountain 
land ; and off this reclaimed mountain land he w'as in a position to raise as great 
a quantity of oats as he was able to raise on the arable land below. 

3142. Was that called cow’s grass? — It was called cow’s grass. 

3143. Was there a change of proprietors? — There was; I believe about the 
first of the famine years the Rev. Mr. Nixon became proprietor of those townlands, 
and some others in the district. 

3144. Did he continue to the people the right of mountain commonage? No ; 
the second year after his becoming proprietor he deprived the people of mountain 
commonage and of about 300 or 400 acres of reclaimed land. 

3145. That is what you call top-land, is it not ? — Cut away bog, adjoining 
the arable below, and intervening between it and the mountain above. 

3146. Do you know what is the number of acres in the entire townlands, is 
it 3.580 acres? — It is. 

3147. Does that include the Ballyboe mountain?— It does. 

3148. How many acres were the tenants deprived of? — About 2,666 acres. 

3149. That is, the mountain commonage? — Yes; which includes the reclaimed 
land of which they were deprived. I should say that they were deprived of a 
greater proportion than that, because, looking over the book of valuation, I find 
that the names of a great many persons who have get new cuts are there inserted. 
I did not insert the new cuts in this calculation. 

3150. Were there between 300 and 400 acres of reclaimed land bearing crop 
taken from them ? — Yes, there was, besides the mountain. 

3151. Did they receive any equivalent for it ?— They received no equivalent 
whatever; I am quite certain of it. I have heard it a thousand times during the 
last three years ; it is not a matter which has reached me lately, it is a thing I 
have heard repeatedly over and over again. 

3152. If I understand you rightly, it was in what we call the famine year that 
the people were deprived not only of this mountain pasturage, but also of the 
reclaimed lands?— If I am rightly informed, it was the second year of the famine ; 
it was about that time. 

3153. Was it at a time of very great distress? — Yes, it was. 

3154. Mr. Dobbs .] Were you there yourself in the famine years? I was not > 
I first became connected with the parish in 1853. 

3 * 55 - Mr. 
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3155. Mr. Maguire. \ Had you a knowledge of the people in 1847? — I did Rev. /. M'Fadden. 
not visit the district in 1847. 

3156. You know they were deprived of the mountain at that time? — I do. June 1858. 

3157. Mr. Dobbs.] You say that you have heard it over and over again, for the 
space of three years ? — Yes. 

3158. Is that common report, or have you examined the people on the subject? 

— I have examined the people of the townlands on the subject ; it is from the 
people that I get my information. 

3159. Mr. Maguire. ] From your inquiries, do you know that the people were 
deprived of the mountain commonage at that time? — I am quite certain ; I 
remember the time when I myself have seen the cattle of the people grazing upon 
the mountains, and their oats growing upon the reclaimed portion. 

3160. Mr. Dobbs.] Were you there in 1847? — No; I was there in 1838, and 
I saw oats growing where Mr. Nixon’s house is now built. 

3161. Mr. Maguire.] Had the people the possession of those reclaimed lands 
in 1853, when you returned to that parish ? — They had not. 

3162. Had they the privilege of sending cattle to the mountain in 1853? — 

They had not. 

3163. Have they had that privilege since then ? — They have not; they had it 
when I first knew them. 

3164. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You do not know whether they had any compen- 
sation given to them ?— 1 am quite sure that they had not. 

316.5. Mr. Maguire.] How are you sure of it? — Because I examined the 
receipts for what they paid at the time, and I know what the receipts are at 
present ; I find that the receipts even are greater now' than they were then ; they 
are obliged to work duty days, or pay for them. 

3? 66. Mr. Dobbs.] How does your examination of the receipts in their hands 
show that they did not get compensation? — It would be quite impossible that 
I, residing in the district for the last four years, and making inquiries repeatedly 
with respect to the taking away this mountain from the people, should not have 
heard of it if such had been the case ; and I recollect distinctly having put the 
question whether they got compensation, and I was answered by every one of the 
tenants to whom I put "the question that they never got any compensation. 

3167. Mr. Maguire.] Have you any doubt in your mind that they did not get 
compensation ? — -Not the slightest. 

3168. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that the stock in the hands of the 
people has been greatly diminished? — I do. 

3169. With regard to this 300 or 400 acres of land which was bearing crop, do 
you know' that the tenants raised the crops from those lands ? — Yes, I do. 

3170. Take the case of Denis Sweeney, how many stooks of corn had he ? — 

He had 1 8 score of stooks on the reclaimed bog-land. 

3171. That is 360 stooks. What time was this? — That was in the year 
previous to Mr. Nixon’s depriving them of that reclaimed portion; about, 1 
should say, the year 1847 or 1848. 

3172. Do you know that these people raised large crops from the land? — 

I do ; I have heard from the people these last three years that the quantity of 
oats which they were able to raise off the reclaimed portion was equal to what 
they could raise in the arable below. 

3173. Do those people pay taxes? — They do; they pay poor rates, though 
they are valued under 4 1. 

3174. You say that they pay poor rates, even though they are valued under 
4 1. ? — Yes. 

3175. Have you proof of that ? — I have. 

3176. Have you the receipts of any of those people in your possession: 

I have. 

3177. What is the appearance of the people on this townland ? — Tney are 
very poorly clad ; I should say that two-thirds of them are not in a position to 
appear at a place of public worship on Sunday. 1 know that from my experience 
and connexion with the district for the last four years. 

3178. In what state is their beds and bedding?— Of the very worst descrip- 

tion ; it is merely the tattered remnants of blankets and rugs which they had 
12 or 13 years ago. . 

3179. Do you state that from hearsay evidence, or from your own observation r 
— -Froth my own observation. 

id. 80. O 3180- Have 
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3180. Have you visited this place from time to time for the last four years ? — 

3181. Have you had ample opportunity of personal observation of the state of 

things r — I have. c 

3182. When did you see the houses of those people last ? — 1 saw them alter 
the 1st of May last. 

3183. To what do the people ascribe the condition to which you say they are 
reduced ? — The people here ascribe their present wretched condition entirely to 
the loss of the reclaimed mountain land, the mountain pasturage, and also to the 
partial failure of the potato crop ; for every year since the famine set in, except in 
the vear 1856, there has been a partial failure. 

3184. Are the rents upon this townland increased ?— They are very slightly 
increased ; but the people have all received notice to quit, or at least the greater 
portion of the people have received notice to quit this year, unless they pay 10s. 
of advance on the cow’s grass. So I have been informed, but I know that they 
have received notices to quit. 

3185. The rent is not increased at the present moment?— Not much. 

3186. Chairman .] Will you show the Committee one of those notices ? — Yes 
( handing in the same to the Chairman). 

3187. Mr. Maguire.] Are the rents fixed now? — No; I have made inquiry of 
the people what their rent was, and they told me they could not inform me, as 
the receipts were not the same any two consecutive years. 

31.88. Have you receipts to prove that, if necessary ?— I have. 

3189. Do the people suffer from fines imposed upon them for trespassing by 

their cattle?— They do. . . 

3190. Will you explain that to the Committee ?— There is a portion of bog- 

land that intervenes between the reclaimed mountain and the mountain top. That 
portion the Rev- Mr. Nixon permits them to graze upon, on condition that they 
pay is. per head tor the cattle. This is not fenced, and the consequence is that 
the cattle and sheep frequently pass over a small rivulet that separates this portion 
from the top-land, and they are driven off by the Rev. Mr. Nixon’s bailiffs, and 
trespass is exacted. . . 

3191. Is that the only boundary? — That is the only boundary, and it is 

fordable at all seasons. , , , f , . , , 

3192 What proportion does this extent of land bear to that ot which the 
people were deprived 1—1 should say that it is a very small proportion indeed. 

3193. What proportion would you say ; is it one-fifth i -I have not made a 
calculation ; but I know a person having only one cow in the townland ot 
Ballyboe, who is obliged to send her a distance of 10 miles to graze, because he 
could not get grazing upon the mountain, and because he was so harassed with 
paying fines for trespass. 

3194. When the people had the right to the mountain formerly, did they ever 
incur the risk of their cattle trespassing? — Never; because I have seen a book 
which was written and drawn up by the valuator who valued the property under 
Mr. Copeland in 1842, and in this book of valuation it was stated that the top- 
lands were held in common by the people. 

3195. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Who was that valuator ?— Mr. Aikin, of Strabane. 

3196. Mr. Maguire .] Has the stock much decreased since Mr. Nixon became 

the proprietor ? — It has. , 

3197 Do you know anything as to the gross amount of stock that the people 
had in the townland of Ray ?-I put myself in communication with the people of 
the district, to ascertain what their former stock was before they lost the moun- 
tains, and I found that it has been considerably decreased. 

3198. According to your own knowledge, has the stock been reduced, or has 

it no t ? It has in the case of families with which I was particularly acquainted at 

the time when I first knew them. AT . 

3199. At what time did you know them ?— In 1838. before Rev. Mr. Nixon 

became the proprietor. , . i , , . ., . „ „ 

3200. Had they a large proportion of stock then compared with what they have 

at present ? — They had. 

3201. Do you know that of your own knowledge . Ido. ... 

2202. With regard to the state of their night clothing and day clothing, will 

yon describe it to the Committee ?-The night clothing consists, generally speak- 
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ing, of a little straw covered over with the tattered remnants of the blankets 
which remained to them after they had been used for the last 12 or 13 years. 

3203. Is their day clothing comfortable? — It is very bad. 

3204. Should you say that it was not comfortable? — I should say that the 
clothing worn by the people of Ballyboe and Ray was worse than that of common 
beggars in other parts of Ireland. 

3205. Do they use sea-weed as food ? — They do, but they are not in the posi- 
tion of getting it with the same facility as other people in the parish. 

3206. When they can get it to have, they use it? — They do. 

3207. Will you say from your own knowledge that one-third of the people 
have no stock whatever at present ? — I would say very nearly one-third have no 
stock whatever. 

3208. Do you say that from your own knowledge ? — Yes, I do say it from my 
own observation among the people. There are some persons who have stock 
which is not their own at all ; they have it for the purpose of grazing and making 
money, and enabling them to raise a better crop off the land by the manure. 

3209. I am speaking of their own stock ; do you know that a large proportion 
of the people are without stock at the present moment? — I do. 

3210. Do you know that those people had stock before, from your own know- 
ledge? — I do. 

3211. Do they use sea-weed as a matter of necessity? — They do; they very 
seldom taste milk or butter, and they live on two very scanty meals in the day. 

3212. Going to the townland of Ray ; taking the case of Patrick Harkin, has 
he a large stock of cattle at the present moment? — He has nothing. 

3213. Had he, at one time ? — He had ; 1 was informed that he had eight cows 
and 12 sheep, and a horse. 

3214. Mr. Dobbs.'] Did he tell you so himself? — He did. 

3215. Mr. Maguire .] Has he any now? — He has none. 

3216. Have the people of this townland good bedding or good bed-clothes ? — 
Very bad bedding and very bad bed-clothes- 

3217. When did you visit them last? — Since the 1st of May; I had visited 
them frequently before. 

3218- Did you see any furniture in the. houses when you visited them? — On 
the occasion of my visits I frequently had to go into three or four houses before 
I could get a stool or anything to sit down upon, and 1 do not think that there 
is a table, or a chair or a stool in every twelfth house. 

3219. Did you see any indications of opulence in them ? — I am quite sure, if 
you knew the harrowing distress they are suffering at present, that a word which 
would seem to indicate a taunt would not be used in reference to the people, 
and to speak of great opulence implies a taunt. 

3220. Is there the slightest indication of opulence amongst the people? — Not 
the slightest. 

3221. Generally, in all Cloughaneely, would you say that there are indi- 
cations of opulence among the people ? — There are no indications whatever of 
opulence ; there are a few townlands that are more comfortable than the others, 
such as Errarovey, the proprietor of which is Mr. Stewart, of Ards, and Drimna- 
tinny, the property of Mr. Wybrants Olphert, and Falcarragh, the property of 
the Rev. C. Stewart. 

3222. Do the people of Ray use sea-weed as an article of food ? — Yes, with 
potatoes or Indian meal. 

3223. How many meals a day have they? — The majority of them have only 
something like two scanty meals. 

3224. Are notices to quit common upon this townland? — I believe so ; they 
have been served with notices to quit this year. 

3225. For what purpose ? — I have heard their, say that it was for the purpose 
of obliging them to pay 105. additional rent for the cow’s grass. 

322b. Did you hear the people themselves say that ? — 1 did. 

3227. Aie duty days charged to the people on Mr. Nixon’s property? — 
They are. 

3228. What are those duty days? — I heard the people say repeatedly that 
under the former proprietor they were not obliged to pay duty days, but that they 
are now obliged to give three days’ work in the year, or 2 s. 6 d. in money in lieu 
of those days’ work. 

0.80. Q. 2 3229. Has 
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3229. Has the landlord the power of selecting those days himself?— I think he 
has 

3230. Do you know to the contrary ?— I do not know ; I should think it is 

° P 323l' Mr. Dobbs.] You have no knowledge of that ?— I have never heard it 

called in question. , , , „ . 

3232. Did you ever hear it stated ? — I did ; I have heard the fact stated. 

„ 2 ,, Mr Maguire ] What did you hear stated ? — I heard it stated that he 
exacts duty days, or if not the work done in labour ; he exacts to d. a day for 
every day’s labour that they do not give. . 

3234. What is the rate of wages in this district?— Tenpence in summer, and 
eightpence in winter, without food, is the rate of wages. 

”3235 Come now to the townland of Tullaghobegly Irish, how many families 
are in that townland ?- -In all Tullaghobegly Irish there are 55 families, including 
a number of small farms up in the mountains. 

3236. Who is the proprietor of this townland ?— The Rev. Mr. Nixon. 

3237. Have the people lost the grazing on the mountain r— They have. 

3238. How many acres have they lost?— 1,967 acres, and that includes 11- 

When did they lose it?— About the same time I should 

sav as the people of Ray and Bally boe. no.-. , c 

^240. When was that r— I should sav about 1847 or 1848, after the famine 

Mr. Maguire.] Has the stock of the people been greatly decreased to 
vour own knowledge ? — It has. 

3242. Give the Committee any case you like of any person whose circumstances 
you know now, and which you knew before r— Shane Gallagher informed me, 
that he had five cows and a good horse, and a large flock of sheep, at the time 

of the losing of the mountains. . , 

3243. Mr. Dobbs.] What year was that:— It was after 1847, or about that 

'"Tsaa Mr Maguire.] Would you say that it was from 1846 to 1848 ?— About 
that time ; it might have been 1 849 ; it was since the famine set in, at all events. 

3245. Mr. Dobbs.] Was it between 1847 and 1853; -Certainly. 

3246. Mr. Maguire.] What were you going to say about Shane Gallagher i— 

He has no four-footed animal now, and he was obliged to sell the materials 
which he had for a coat in order to meet the landlord s demands . 

3247 Do vou know anything about the case of Alexander M Kinnon .—I do. 
I know that he came to me on the 10th of May tins year with an application 

for relief for some night-clothes, and for some food. 

3048 Did you inquire into his case ?— I did; and he told me such an 
extraordinary thing that I could scarcely believe him ; he sain to me that for 
want of night-clothes to keep him warm during the winter, he was obliged to lie 
side by side with a heifer to prevent him from starving witb cold. 

3240. Was that man in the habit of attending the Roman Catholic r 

No he was a Piotestant ; and that proves that the poor man told me the truth, 
because he, being a Protestant, would not have come to me with so s ' lai " e f l |* a 
tale were it not that he was telling the truth. I afterwards inquired about him, 
and I found that it was true that he was obliged, in ordei to keep life in him, 
to lie side by side during the winter with a little heifer that belonged to a son 

' 0 Wo-re yon able to establish bv inquiries the fact, that that man had had 
any stock at any time ?-He told me that he had two head of cattle and some 
sheep and that he fell into a little arrear, and that the Rev Mr. Nixon deprived 
him of a part of his land. I met him a few days afterwards returning from the 
mountains, a distance of about two miles, with a creel of turf upon his back, 
(he was about 70 years old), and I went to his house, and he showed me how 

116 31151. How many sheep did he say he had?— He did not mention the number 

° f 3252? You say that he was so reduced that he was obliged to lie by the side 
of a heifer at night in order to preserve life in him ? He was. 

8 3253- Does 
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30 ^3. Does your description of the wearing apparel, and the bed-clothes and Rev. 
bedding- of the people of the other townlands apply to the people of this town - 
land ? — To the great majority of them. 17 

3254,. Are their meals scantv? — Yes. 

3255. And is their wearing apparel bad? — Yes. 

3 2') 6. And their beds and bed-clothes bad r — Yes, with the exception of three 
or four houses. 

32,57. Will you describe what their beds generally consist of ? — The average 
description of bed is this : there is a sort of fixture for a bedstead, the bed being 
in the generality of cases a little straw placed over some sticks, which is covered 
with something like a coarse description of shirting, and a tattered rug or 
blanket as over covering. 

3258. Do the people here pay poor rates? — They do. 

3259. Do they pay any other tax? — One man in that neighbourhood informed 
me that he was called upon to pay property tax, or income tax, or “ war tax 1 ’ 
as the people call it. 

3260. Have you any of the receipts that were given to these people ? — Yes. 

3261. Will you show me Shane Gallagher’s receipts: — Yes ( handing the same 
to the honourable Member). 

3262. What is the rent of Shane Gallagher: — £. 2. 1 s. 6 d. rent, 1 s. $ d. rates, 
and 1 s. 6 cl. bog ; making a total of 2 l. 4 s. 3 d. 

3263. VVill you read the last receipt? — ‘‘Received from Shane Gallagher 
2 /. 1 s. 6 d., being one year’s rent to November 1857, out of his holding, in Old 
Town, dated this 4th January 1858. Rent, 2 l. 1 s. 6 d., cost, 2 s. 6 d., turf, 

1 s. 6 d half-rate, 2 s . ; total, 2 /. 7 s. 6 d.” 

3264. There is 2s. put down for the half-rate? — Yes. 

3265. Was that man liable for that? — He was not ; he is not valued at 4 l. 

3260. Mr. Dobbs.) What is he valued at? — He pays 2 l. \ s. 6 d. rent, and 

that is a good deal over the present valuation. 

3267. Mr. Maguire .] Would that 2 s. fairly represent the half poor rate on that 
holding? — By no means, because the poor rate in the electoral division in which 
that receipt is given is only 1 s. 4 c?. in the pound. 

3268. Could vou make out, under the circumstances, the poor rate on that 
man’s holding to be 4 s. ? — No. 

3269. Could you justify' the charge of 2 s. as the half of the poor rate? I 
I could not. 

3270. Sir William Somerville .] Has this man, Shane Gallagher, any lease ? 

There is no lease upon the entire property, that I know ot, in the district of 
Cloughaneely. 

3271. Mr. Maguire .] Can you show me any other receipts? — Yes ( producing 
the same). 

3272. Will you read the receipt to the Committee, Nancy Ferry’s receipt ? — 
“Received from Nancy Ferry 55 s. 1 li d., being one year’s rent to November 
18.57, out of her holding in Ballyboe. Dated this 17th day of December 1857. 
Bog 1 s. 6 d., rate 9 d.” 

3273. Sir Edmund Hayes.) What is the valuation? — I do not know the 
valuation. 

3274. Sir William Somerville.) With regard to those persons who have paid 
this poor rate, and who are rated under 4/., you say, for a certain holding ; have 
they any other holdings in any other part of the same union i — None. 1 have 
heard Daniel M'Gee, of Calheme, the largest landholder under Mr. Nixon, say 
that he was applied to twice for property tax by Mr. Nixon, and that he refused 
to pay it; that he asked Mr. Nixon what he meant by those rates that he was 
exacting from him, and which Mr. Nixon had not authority to exact. On one 
occasion he said, “Do you mean property tax or income tax?” and Mr. Nixon 
said he did, and that he exacted this rate from all the tenants. This man got 
two notices to quit because he would not pay the property tax. His rent is 12 l. 

3275. Mr. Maguire.) Have you any other receipts in which the poor rate is 
charged ? — Yes, 1 have. 

3276. Do you know what Dennis Boyle’s rent is? — I do. 

3277. Will you read the receipts of Dennis Boyle? — “ Received from Dennis 
Boyle, 2 1 . is., being one year’s rent to November 1857, out of his holding in 
Ray. Dated this 17th December 1857. Half rate, is. 6 d . ; bog, is. 6 d.” “Re- 
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Rev. J. M‘Fadden. ceived from Dennis Boyle, 2l. 4s. 3 d., being one year’s rent to November 1856, 
out of his holding in Ray. Dated this 1 6th December 1 856. Half rate, 15. 9 d. ; 

17 June 1858. bog, is. 6<£” “ Received from Dennis Boyle, 1 l. 18s. lid., being one year’s 

rent to November 1854. out of his holding in Ray. Dated this 3d February 1855, 
1 /. 18 s. 11 d.” There is no poor rate on that receipt. 

3278. In neither of those instances is the rent the same one year as it is the 
other? — It is different every year. 

3279. Will you look at those two receipts of Shane M‘Fadden, and read them 
to the Committee ? — “ Received from Shane M'Fadden, 1/. 10 s. 1 id., being one 
year’s rent to November 1856, out of his holding in Ballyboe. Dated this 29th 
November 1856. Half rate, is. lid. ; bog, is. 6d . ; total, 1/. 15$. 4^.” 

3280. Take the next? — •“ Received from Shane M‘Fadden, 1/. 10s. 6d., being 
one year’s rent to November 1 857, out of his holding in Ballyboe. Dated this 1 6th 
December 1857. Turf, is. 6d. ; half rate, is. 6rf.” 

3281. On what rent? — £. 1. 10s. t)d. 

3282. What is the half rate? — The half rate ts is. 6d. 

3283. Sir Wiiliam Somerville i] You say that there is no lease upon this estate ; 
do none of those parties whom you have mentioned hold property in any other 
part of the union ? — They do not. 

3284. Mr. Maguire.'] 'Now come to the townland of Skroughanreagh ; who is 
the proprietor of that townland ? — The Rev. Mr. Nixon. 

3285. How many families are there on that townland ? — About 30. 

3286. Have they lost the mountain grazing? — They have- 

3287. Has their rent been raised ?— I have been informed, by a man who had 
been formerly bailiff to Mr. Nixcn, that the rent was raised on the cow’s grass from 
18s. to 30 s. 

3288. Mr. Dobbs.] In what year was it raised ?— Since Mr. Nixon became the 
proprietor. I could not say exactly ; but I believe it was about the beginning of 
the famine years that he became proprietor. 

3289. Has it been raised since 1847 : — \ es. 

3290. You do not know what year? — I do not. 

3291. Mr. Maguire.] Has the stock of the tenants on this townland been 
reduced r — It has. 

3292. Can you say that of your own knowledge r — I can say that I have had 
this information from the people themselves ; the names that l have on my book 
I had from the people themselves. 

3293. Have you any information that you wish to give to the Committee on 
that point? — Peter M ; Garvey had three good cows and a horse at that time, 
and he has now but one cow, which does not belong to him ; be has it on credit. 
James Sharkev, junior, had two cows and a horse, and he has got nothing 
now. 

3294. Can you state generally that the stock of those people has been greatly 
reduced? — It has. 

3295. Can you state whether they possess much or Jittle stock at the present 
moment -—They possess very little stock at the present moment, and as to the 
stock of horses in all those townlands that I have spoken of, when Mr. Nixon 
became the proprietor there were very few even of the cotters who had not horses, 
but now there is not half the quantity. 

3296. Can you say that from your own knowledge ? — No, but from information 
derived from the people in the different townlanos. 

3297. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you know the number of horses now, compared with 
the number of horses when you went there ? — I did not take a statistical account 
at that time ; the people seemed to be sinking every day. 

3298. The question I asked you was as to the horses now as compared with 
1853; can you give the number of horses in 1853? — In a large parish com- 
prising about 1,100 families, I could not ascertain, and my thoughts did not direct 
themselves in that channel at the time. 

3299. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Could you say that there is not any considerable 
decrease in the number of cows since 1853? — I could not exactly say, but 1 think 
that the stock is every year decreasing on Mr. Nixon’s property. 

3300. Mr. Dobbs.] Have you observed a decrease every year ?— I have observed 
a nartial decrease everv year. 

1 J 3301. What 
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3301. What have been your own observations as to the increase or decrease of R 
the stock ? — I cannot exactly say. 

3302. Mr. Maguire.'] Were those people deprived of the reclaimed mountain 
land ? — Some portions of that bog land that was reclaimed in Ray and Ballyboe 
have been made into new cuts; a great many new cuts have been made in 
Tullaghobegly Irish, Stroughanreagh, Ray, Ballyboe, and those cuts are let at 
from 35. 6 cl. to 55. per acre by the landlord. The people who have gone to live 
upon those cuts, and who build houses upon them, are very poor and wretched, 
and they are a perpetual drag on the parish and upon society at large for a distance 
of 40 miles ; they, with 5 /. or 6 l. capital, go and build a little hut, and they 
raise a miserable crop of potatoes, with which they feed themselves and fami- 
lies for about three months in the year, and then their families go about begging 
for the rest of the year. 

3303. What is the condition of the beds and bedding of the people of this 
townland ? — It is very bad ; some of them have no beds at all. 

3304. Are the people charged poor rate ? — Yes. 

3305. Mr. Dobbs.] Are all the cuts taken? — There are some portions not yet 
taken in that townland. 

3306. Mr. P. IVykeham Martin.] In the whole of the district of Cloughaneely , 
are there manv cuts unlet ? — There are, but they are so small that it is the last 
resort with any person who thinks of sitting down upon one; and they would not 
have been taken at all by the people were it not that strangers coming from other 
districts come in to take them, and then the natives of the district, fearing that 
the strangers would be a perpetual annoyance to them, were partly obliged to 
take them themselves. 

3307. Mr. Maguire.] Is there any lax for lime-burning on this townland ? — 
There is- 

3308. Will you explain that to the Committee? — The people of this townland 
have been in the habit of burning lime in kilns which were made by themselves. 
Mr. Nixon also had a kiln where^he burnt lime for his own purposes, and about 
two years ago he exacted 2 s. 6 d. a kiln for every kiln of lime that was burnt in 
that townland. 

3309. Lord Naas.] How many kilns are there r — There were four kilns then, 
but there are only two now, Mr. Nixon’s, and another which belongs to the 
people. 

3310. Mr. Maguire.] If the people burn lime in their own kiln, is this charge 
imposed ? — It is, just as if they burnt it in the landlord’s kiln. 

3311. What is the general rule with reference to the new cuts ; does the tenant 
come under rent when he occupies one of them ? — He does. It is the general 
rule now ; but, I believe, a few years ago, the tenants were in the habit of 
getting the cuts in some cases without rent until they would raise a crop from 
them. But I have known cases where the tenants have had cuts for two or 
three years, and have been obliged last year to pay up the arrears from the first 
day of entering. 

331 2. Mr. Dobbs.] Can you state any case of that ? — James M'Carry informed 
me that when he got his cut, he was given to understand that there would be no 
rent exacted until he raised a crop off it ; but last year, when he returned from 
Scotland, the landlord demanded the rent for those years during which he derived 
no crop off the land. 

33 1 3. Chairman.] How many years was that? — I cannot exactly say how 
many years, but he told me he was obliged to pay. 

3314. Did he tell you the amount of rent? — No ; the amount of rent is 3s. 
an acre. 

3315. Mr. Maguire^] How long was he in possession of that land ?— I cannot 
say. 

3316. Was it ten years or five years? — I cannot exactly say ; but he was a 
tenant, and was ejected from the property of Mr. Stewart, of Ards. 

3317. Come now to the townland of Dunmore ; who is the landlord of that 
townland ? — The Earl of Leitrim. 

3318. How many families are there in that townland ? — There are 70 families 
in that townland. 

3319. What is the total area of acres? — One thousand seven hundred and 
thirty acres ; of those, 1,130 acres are mountain. 
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Rev. J. M‘Fadden. 33 20 - Have the people the right to the mountain ?— They were deprived of that 
right six or seven years ago. 

1- June 1858. 3321 . Are they charged for grazing?— Yes ; they pay 1 s. 6 d. a head for grazing. 

3322. Do the tenants on this property pay poor rates, even though their rental 
is under 4 l. ? — They do ; no matter what the rent is, they are obliged to pay the 
entire poor rates. 

3323. Have you any of their receipts? — Yes, I think I have the receipts here. 

3324. Are those receipts given on account? — They are receipts on account. 
The tenants very much complain that they have been called upon to pay in most 
cases two years’ rent for the last three years, and almost in every case iA year’s 
rent. The receipts are always given on account, without any particular date 
specifying the period up to which the rent is paid. 

3325. Will you read the number of that receipt {handing a paper to the Wit- 
ness), and give the name of the farmer? — “Number 260; William M‘Monigle. 
Received from William M'Monigle the sum of 2/. 15 s. id. sterling, being i£ 
year’s rent due to the Earl of Leitrim, out of his holding in the townland of Dun- 
more, which he holds from me, as tenant from year to year, and ending the 

dav of 185 . Dated this 10th day of December 1837. 2/. 1.56-. id. 

Poor-rate, 3 s.” 

3326. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Who signs the receipt ? — Mr. Baker. 

3327. In some of those receipts is the word “ poor rate” printed ? — It is. 

332S. What is the valuation? — I cannot exactly say the valuation. 

3329. Mr- Serjeant Deasy.] Is the valuation higher than the rent? — In every 
case it is lower than the rent. I never heard of a case in which it was higher ; 
but I know I was informed by the collector of the poor rates, in November last, 
that when he received the poor rates from the agent of the Earl of Leitrim, 
he, the agent, was giving him 2/. over and above the rate that was cessed upon the 
townland. He had collected 2/. over and above the rate that was cessed upon 
the townland, and he offered those 2 /. to the collector ; but the collector refused 
to receive them, and the manner in which the collector accounted for that was 
this, that a number of new cuts had been made, the names of which were not 
given in the valuation, and he obliged the persons holding the new cuts to pay 
poor rates, as well as those mentioned in the book of the valuation. 

3330. Mr. Maguire. ] Is it the practice to keep the tenants under notice to 
quit ? — Under perpetual notice to quit. 

333 1. Do you say that that system conduces to the prosperity of the tenants, 
or the contrary ? — It conduces by no means to their prosperity ; it causes a per- 
petual state of insecurity. 

3332. Does it prevent them bettering their condition ? — I think they are very 
much inclined to improve, notwithstanding this and other discouraging causes, on 
Lord Leitrim’s estate. 

3333. Chairman.'] Was this system of giving notices to quit every year pursued 
by the late Lord Leitrim ?— It was not ; it was not known till lately. 

"3334. Mr. Maguire.] Is the stock of the people on this townland reduced or 
the contrary ? — It is much reduced. 

3335. Is it greatly reduced? — It is very much reduced; I was so informed 
bv people in the locality who are tenants on the townland. 

" 3336. Mr. Dobbs.] .Since when has it been reduced ? — Since about three years 
a«io ; since they were obliged to pay a double rent in the same year. 

'3337- Mr. Maguire.] Those people lost the mountain pasturage? — They did. 

3338. The loss of their stock has been since then? — It has. I called to see 
Widow Harken a few days before leaving home, and she informed me that three 
years ago she had three cows, and she had to pay two years’ rent for the last two 
years, and now she has neither cow nor sheep. 

3339. Do you mean two years’ rent every year ? — I do. 

3340. How much was it? — She said her rent was 2 /. 4 s.; and she was obliged 
to pay for the last two years 4 1. 85. 

3341. Sir Edmund Hayes.] That was for two years’ rent? — Yes, arrears. 

3342. Mr. Maguire.] Did she pay it last year ' Yes. 

3343- What is her condition at present? — It is wretched in the extreme ; she 
lias five in family, and there is but one miserable bed for the whole five, and they 
are obliged, boys and girls, mother and all, to sleep together. 

3344. Have they proper covering at night ? — No, there is but one old rug. 

3345. Has she any stock now? — No stock. 

3346. Do 
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3346. Do you wish to give any other case? — Ned Macaffarty informed me 
that he had three cows and 14 sheep at the time that he was called upon to pay 
the arrears. 

3347. Was his rent raised ?— He told me (I did not see the receipt) that his 
rent then was 1 l. 8 s. 8 d, and it was raised to 1 /. 16 s. 3 d. 

3348. Mr. Dobbs. ] When was it raised ? — Since he lost the mountains; I should 
say about three years ago, because the rent has been raised upon that estate since 
I became connected with the parish, a few months more than four years ago. 

3349. Mr. Maguire. ~\ Will you state what kind of beds the people of this town- 
land generally have ? — One-third of the people living in this townland have not 
got what, in any sense of the word, could be called a bed at all. 

3350. What are they composed of? — 'They are composed of straw. 

3351. Is the straw in a tick ? — It is not. 

3352. Describe what the bed is? — It is a litter of straw that has been used for 
bedding, perhaps for two months, and covered over with either a rug, or a descrip- 
tion of sacking, for a sheet ; and they generally lie in the clothes they wear by 
day. I know from my own experience in the townland of Dunrnore that two- 
thirds of them are not in a position to appear at public worship on Sunday. 

3353. Can you state that from your knowledge? — I can state from my own 
knowledge that the parish priest with whom I live keeps in reserve a large stock of 
straw every summer, for the purpose of supplying the tenants of the Earl of 
Leitrim with bedding. 

3354. That number are so poor that they cannot go to public worship on 
Sunday ? — They are. 

3355. Does that remark also apply to the tenants on the Rev. Mr. Nixon’s 
.estate ? — It does. 

3356. Can you state that from your own personal knowledge? — I can. 

3357. When were you amongst the tenantry on the Earl of Leitrim’s property ? 
— In the month of May ; and I have frequently gone among them for the last 
four years. 

3358. Could any change in their condition have escaped your notice? — I think 
not, because I do not live at the distance of a quarter of a mile from them. 

3359- Would you say that there are any indications of opulence on this 
estate? — There is every indication of wretchedness. 

3360. Come to the townland of Cashel Hill ; who is the landlord of that town- 
land ? — Mr. Wy brants Olphert. 

3361. When did he become the landlord of it? — In 1856. 

3362. Was the rent raised upon it? — It was. 

3363. That is a small townland, is it not? — It is; there are no more than 
about nine families upon that townland. 

3364. Was the rent raised there?— It was, since 1856. 

3365. From what ? — The rent then was 28/. 5 s.; it has been raised to 39/. 

3366. Has the stock of those people been reduced? — It has been reduced 
considerably since that time ; since 1 856. 

3367. Is the state of the beds and clothing of those people bad or good ?— It is 
bad ; but not so bad as the bedding upon the property of the Earl of Leitrim or 
the Rev. Mr. Nixon’s, in those townlands of which we have spoken. 

3368. Can those people come to chapel on Sunday ? — The majority cannot. 

3369. Why cannot they come to chapel?— I have had occasion to visit there 
at the hour of 12 o’clock on Sundays, to attend the sick and dying, and at that 
hour they should have been at public worship ; but I found that they were so 
poorly clothed that I could not even expect them to leave home. 

3370. Did they give that as a reason for not attending?— They did. 

3371. Is the clothing of the females sufficient for the purposes of decency? I 

should say that in any other country in the world the majority of females would 
be supposed to be indecently dressed if they were dressed" as the people of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely are. 

3372. Why do you say that ?— Because their clothing principally consists 

of rags. J 

3373- Confine yourself to those nine families on this particular townland, and 
to those people ; do you say that the condition of their clothing is so bad' that 
many of them cannot come to chapel on Sunday ? — I do. 

3374- Do you also say that the clothing of the females is insufficient for the 
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purposes of decency ? — I have seen a few that were so badly clothed that I con- 
sidered it an indecency to wear the clothes that they wore. 

3375 - Whs anv part of the person exposed ? — The breast was, and their under 
parts were not sufficiently clothed. . 

3376. Now with regard to the townland of Lower Baltony, who is the pro- 
prietor of it?— Mr. Wybrants Olphert. 

3377. When did he become the proprietor r— In 1856. 

3378. Was the rent raised there ? — It was. 

3379. What is the total area of that townland ? -Three hundred and ninety- 
four acres. 

3380. Mr. Dobbs.] When was the rent raised r— 111 1850. 

3381. How do you know that it was raised then? — I was m the locality 
myself, and I know it, because I saw the receipts. 

3382. Have you any receipts ?— Not any. It was purchased from a resident 
proprietor in the district, a Mr. Johnston, by Mr. Olphert. 

3383. Do you know what is the valuation upon which the poor-rate is paid < 

I do not. , 

3384. Mr. Maguire.] What was the former rent ? — £. 70. 15s. g$a. 

338*5. What is it now ? — It is 100 /.16 s. „ , 

3386 Has the mountain been taken from those people yetr— It has not been 
taken from them yet ; but the people have been given to understand through the 
bailiff that the mountain will be made into new cuts. 

3387. Did the people tell you that themselves? — They did. 

3388. Has the stock been reduced?— It has. , T j t , 

3389. Do you know what the number of horses was before 1856 t I do not of 

my own knowledge. , . , _ ■, 

3300 Do you know that the stock is very much reduced from your own know- 
ledge''?— I know of my own knowledge that it has been very much reduced 

SW ^lgi.°I)o you know of your own knowledge any number of families that had 
cows formerly, and that have none now ?— I do. _ . 

3392. Do you know that of your own knowledge?— I do. Charles O Bnen, 
for instance, had a cow last year, and he has none now. 

3303 Was there a potato failure last year?— There was ; and there has been 
a considerable failure of the potato crop in those townlands since I became con- 
nected with the district; and, except in the year 1856, there has not been halt an 
average crop of potatoes in. that townland. , 

3394. Are the people in a better condition to pay an increased rent than they 

were before ? — By no means. . , . , . - 

3395. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How long have they paid the increased rent r— 

Sll ™6 85 Have they paid more than one year’s increased rent to your kuo» ledge t 
Jin 1.856 there was half a year's rent due to the former proprietor, Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Olphert collected that half-year’s rent for Mr. Johnston, but for his own 
half he raised the rent ; he collected Mr. Johnston s at the old rate 

■5397. How long have they paid the increased rent.-— Since 1856 they have 
paid it ; half of 1.856, and the whole of 1857. _■ 

3398. Is this townland subject to taxation for the sheep-tax ?— It is not. 

*00. Nor for. the police-tax ?— Nor foil the police, tax. 

3400. Was any part of Lord Leitrim’s estate subject to either the police-tax 

or the sheep-tax ? — Not in Clougbaneely. . f p ,, 

3401. Mr .Maguire.] Will you state to the Committee the case of Paddy 
Coyle, senior?— X visited Paddy Coyle upon his death-bed in Baltony, and I 
found that he was an old man who formerly was 111 a comfortable position in 
life, but when I saw him he had no under bed-clothing whatever, and he was 
covered with a very wretpheff old rug. 

3402. What was he lying upon?— He was lying upon straw. 

3403. Was it a bed, or was it a sop of straw?— It was what we call a sop 

° f 340I' Sir Edmund Hayes.'] How much land had he ?— I should say that he 
had an average portion of land, the same as any other tenant on tne townland. 

3405. Do you know how much ? — I do not. _ , 

3406. Mr .Maguire^ You know that he did hold land ?— Yes* 1 do.^^ ^ 
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3407. Mr. Dobbs .] Had he any cattle ?— He had one old horse, and the only- 
provision that he had in the house was the flesh of a cow that had died from 
.disease, which flesh I saw in a tub. 

3408. Had he any animals except this horse ? — None. 

3409. Mr. Maguire.] What was the appearance of the people in this town- 
land ?— The appearance of the people was very wretched. 

3410. Do they look like well-fed people? — No; starvation is depicted in all 
their countenances. There are at least 14 or 15 families out of 34 that have no 
stock. 

3411. Lord Naas.] What would you say is the value of Patrick Coyle 
senior’s holding; what rent does he pay? — I do not know. 

3412. Mr. Maguire .] When did you see him last? — In the month of May. 

341.3- Lord Naas.] How much land did he hold? — I cannot say. 

3414. Was he in a very destitute state? — He was. 

3415. Can you state whether it was three or four, or 10 or 12 acres that he 
held? — I cannot, but judging from the amount of stock in former years, when 
he had four head of cows, I believe he has the same portion of land as he had then. 

3416. Does James Coyle live with him? — He does not ; I think that is his 
son. 

3417. Mr. Maguire .] With regard to the townland of Upper Keeldrum, who 
is the landlord there? — Mr. Wybrants Oldphert. 

34 1 8. How many families are there in that townland ? — I should say about 50 
families. 

3419. Have they lost any large portion of the mountain? — They have lost 
upwards of 3,000 acres of mountain. 

3420. Were their rents raised? — They were. 

3421. Mr. Dobbs.] How many acres were there altogether in that townland? 
— 3,634 acres. 

3422. Mr. Maguire.] How many acres of mountain were taken from them? 
— The total acreage of the townland is 3,634 acres, and the mountain 3,033 acres, 
which would leave in the hands of the tenants 581 acres. 

3423. Mr. Dobbs.] You stated that they lost 3,000 acres ? — Yes, of commonage 
and mountain top lands. 

3424. Mr. Maguire.] Were the rents raised? — They were. 

3425. When? — A number of small patches of top land were given and 
added to the arable which the tenant held below ; the average extent of those 
patches was something about an acre, as well as I could calculate from their 
appearance, and for those patches they have been obliged to pay 5 5. of an ad- 
vanced rent ; besides a large number of new cuts have been made, for which 1 l. in 
hand entrance money is exacted by the landlord before the tenant is permitted to 
put a spade in the ground. 

3426. Mr. Dobbs.] Was that 1 l. fine ? — £. 1 fine. 

3427. Are all those cuts taken ? — They are not all taken. 

3428. Mr. Maguire .] Is anything done by the landlord to render them fit for 
the occupation of a human being? — Nothing whatever. 

3429. Does he build a house for the tenants ? — No, he does not. 

3430. What is the condition of die people on this townland ? — Very poor. 

3431. Do you say that from your own personal observation? — Ido; I have 
been often amongst them and in their houses ; I was there in the month of May, 
and I visited as many as 30 houses at that time. 

3432. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did you begin to visit them about the 1st of May, 
or had you visited them frequently before ? — I visited them very frequently before 
last month. 

3433- Since the 1st of May have you visited them all round, and made up 
those statistics ?— I visited them for the purpose of ascertaining the exact state of 
things ; I might have visited them sooner had I been in the country, but I had not 
been in the locality up to the 1 st of May. 

3434. As a matter of fact, it is since the 1st of May that you have been 
round ? — It was not that I doubted the destitution before. 

3935. Mr. Maguire-] Had you frequently visited them before the 1 st of May 
• — Yes, for the last four years. 

3436. Mr. Dobbs.] Did you make any of those calculations that you have given 
the Committee before the 1st of May ? — None. 

3437. Mr, Maguire.] What was the state of their bedding and clothing on the 
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1st of May? — The bedding and clothing were very bad; when I went to visit 
them I took the opportunity to select a time that they could least expect me ; I 
o-ave no persons to understand in what direction I was going, and therefore I came 
upon each of them as unexpectedly as possible, lest it should be said that tney 
assumed the appearance of misery, in order to impress me with a sense of pity, 
and induce me to be the means of obtaining relief for them. I gave them no 
opportunity to get up a case, but every time I visited their houses I did it in such a 
way that I might take them unawares, and ascertain what was their real and actual 

condition. . , . . . 

3438. Did you on the 1st of May, or at any tune during the last 12 months, 
see in this townland anything like good bedding ?— I did not; unless in the house 
of Daniel Gallagher, the collector of poor-rates. 

3430 Lord Naas. 1 I see that Daniel Gallagher is put down as occupying 
3,053 acres in this townland?— I have seen . that in the book, but I do not 

believe it. . , , , . 

3440. What does it represent ?— It represents the mountain held in common 

by him and the Scotch graziers. 

3441. Mr. Maguire.] Unless in his house, you did not see a decent bed ?— 
There about four houses in which there are something like decent beds ; four 

houses out of 50. . . . , . 

•zaao You would not say that good bedding was the rule on this townland ? 
—On the contrary, no bedding at all was the rule ; they had nothing that deserved 

the name of bedding. , , . , 

3443. Into how many houses of the 50 on this townland have you been your- 
self? — Into 30. ,. - t 1 

344a Do you mean so late as the 1st of May this year r— I do. 

3445. Can you positively state from your own^ observation that a good bed is 
the exception, anti not the rule, on this townland X can. 

^446 Have you yourself personally examined as to the state of those beds or 
beddino-f— I went forward and took hold of some rags that lay upon a litter of 
straw “and my hand was invariably seized by the poor females of the house to 
prevent me from exposing the wretchedness of their condition to strangers that 

" ^447 1 Was it for the purpose of hiding the wealth that was concealed, that the 
people stayed your hand ?— No, it was from a sense of shame to have tiieir misery 
exposed even to me; I have been called back from the strangers who were with 
me as we were at the door, by the woman of the house, who whispered into my 
ear, “We have not shown you the half of our distress.” 

■5448 Mr Dobbs.] Who were the strangers ?— -They were different clergymen 
who were with me ; I had on one occasion the Reverend Mr. Doherty : and on 
another occasion I had a Mr. Underwood with me. 

4440 Mr. Maguire .] Was your inspection so minute that you are now satis- 
fied to state to the Committee' that with rare exceptions there was not a decent 
bed or good bedding upon the whole townland ?— Perfectly satisfied. 

3450. There can be no mistake on your mind ? — None whatever. 

4451. You know that from your 'own personal inspection? — I had frequent 
opportu’nites of seeing the people both at home and abroad, and no doubt 
remained upon my mind as to the condition of their bedding and clothing. 

3452. Do you know anything about one James M'Ginley on this townland ? — 

^ *3453- Where does he live ? — He lives in Upper Keeldrum, quite near to the 
house of Daniel Gallagher. . , 

-474. How many has be in family r — rie has seven in family. 
alrr What kind of bed or bedding has lie?— He has one bed for the entire 
number ; it is like the others, a litter of straw, covered over with a sack, or some 

OU 44X6 Does it deserve the name of a “ bed It does not. 

34,7 You say it is a litter of straw ?- It is; the children were naked. 
There was one little girl, 12 years of age, who was so naked that she applied to 
me for assistance to enable her to go out to hire; she could not appeal out of 
doors, as she was so naked. Her mother, on the occasion of our visit, was on 
the strand getting sea-weed for food. 

3458. Does Catherine Boyle live there . She does. j^ ag 
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3459. Has she no bed ? — She has no bed whatever in her house ; her hut is R ev . j. WFoddcn. 

12 feet long by 8 feet wide, and the door is only 3 feet high. 

3460. Has she any covering at night r — No covering of any sort hut the clothes 17 June 1858. 
that she wears during the day. 

3461. Has she furniture of any kind ? — No furniture of any kind whatever; 
she is obliged to borrow a pot to boil her potatoes in. 

3462. Is she a tenant on this estate i — She is. 

3463. Does she pay rent? — She pays 2 l. 5 s. rent. She holds the place for 
her brother, who is at service with a gentleman in England, with a Mr. Bruce 
Conolly, of High House, Whittingham. 

3464. Do vou know Bartley Ferry ? — Yes, he has four in family ; he has a 
stool, and a bed made of dry sods, covered over with a rug, and a little box 
without a lid ; that is the only furniture he has. 

3465. Does he live near Gallagher ? — He does. 

3466. Has there been any diminution of stock on that townland . There has 
been a diminution of stock on that townland in the last two or three years, since 
the rise of the rent, and particularly since the losing of the mountain, lhere are 
two men in this townland who are very comfortable ; one of them is Owen rerry, 
the other Charles Gallagher ; when they were deprived of the mountain they 
were obliged to sell six head of cattle each, as they bad no grazing for them 

3467. Are there not many new cuts made out of this land, which have been 
taken from the people ?— Yes, new cuts have been made. 

3468. Mr. Dobbs.'] Are the new cuts all set ?— They are not. 

3469. Mr. Maguire.) Is any entrance money demanded for the possession or 

those cuts ?— If a cut is four acres, 1 /. is demanded ; if they are double, eight 
acres, 2 l. is demanded. . _ . , 

3470. Do you say that nothing is done by the proprietor ?— Nothing what- 
ever, although the Government valuation is not more than a penny an acre. „ ^ 

3471. Mr. Dobbs I What do you mean by “the Government valuation r— 

Griffiths’ valuation. , , . , , 

3470. Mr. Maguire .] Do you think that the tenants on this townland can 
contrive to support themselves without the mountain pasturage? -I have said 
that I do not know how they can live in future, deprived of the mountain pas- 
turage, because, speaking of the cuts that had been let since the famine year, 
some of the people have had no stock of their own, but they took in stock to 
graze on the mountains, and they contrived by this means to have some potatoes ; 
but now, that they cannot do this, I see no hope for them. 

347 ?. Do the people on the townland of Upper Keeldrum use sea-weed as an 
article ^of food ?— There is not a single house out of the 50, except Daniel 
Gallagher’s, where they do not use it. 

3474 Did you see this used in May?-No ; this is not the season of the year 
in which sea-weed is used, though on Mr. Nixon’s property I have seen them use 
it even lately, and when it was not in season. 

3475. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What is the season for sea-weed ?— W inter and 

SI> 3476. Sir Edmund. Bayes.] Is this the fishing season ?— There is no fishing on 
that coast ; there is no bay, or safe harbour. ... 

■!477- Do they eat fish, as fish is carried through the country very often?— I 
have never seen any fish carried through that district ot Keeldium. 

3478. Mr. Maguire.'] How many families are there in the townland of Bal- 

linacraigr— Twenty-two famflies. ...... 

3479. Who is the landlord?— Mr. Wybrants Olphert is the landlord. 

3480. Have they lost the privilege of the mountain ? — They have. 

3481. Have their rents been raised ? — They have. 

3482. What, is their condition ? — They are very poor, and are in the same 

condition as the people of Upper Keeldrum. 

3483. Did vou visit the house of William Sheridan ? — I did ; and I found him 
with his family, at their first meal, about three o’clock m the day. 

3484 What was his meal composed of ?— Of potatoes and cockles for himself; 
he had been labouring on his farm to that hour ; one of the peasants who lived in 
the house with him had gone to the strand in the morning, and had only returned 
then with some shell-fish ; that was his first meal. His wife, who had been for 
eight months bed-ridden, and could not eat sea-meat, was eating potatoes, and 
dipping them in salt and water, as a relish. T t y 

0 80" * 3 3485. Had 
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3485. Had they bed and bed clothes ? — One bed for themselves ; the sister-in- 
law, who lived with them, lay on straw by the fire. 

3486. Coming to the town-land of Lower Keeldrum, how many families are 
there, and who is the landlord ? — Mr. Wybrants Olphert is the landlord there, 
and there are about 22 families on it. 

3487. Are the people in any distress? — They are very poor, and in great dis- 
tress in that townland. 

3488. Mr. Dobbs.] How many acres are there in that towland ? — I cannot 
exactly say. 

3489. Mr. Maguire .] Was the mountain taken from those people? — It was; 
the mountain commonage was taken away. 

3490. Was the rent raised ? — Yes. 

3491. Did you visit Philip M'Fadden on this townland ? — 1 did; he has a 
large family, nine or ten to the best of my recollection ; be has one bed for the 
entire family, and that is a litter of straw and a few rugs. He has no stock of 
any sort, and I inquired what was the reason why he did not think of entering 
the workhouse; and he told me that he would make every effort in the world, 
and would sooner starve at home than die in the poorhouse, as so many relatives 
and friends of his who had gone to the poorhouse in the famine years had found 
a grave there ; I found that there was a very great prejudice in the minds of all 
against going to the workhouse. 

3492. Was this man a tenant on that estate? — He was. 

3493. Do you know how much he occupied? — A third of a cow’s grass. 

3494. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] How much is a cow’s grass? — It varies in 
almost every townland. In Cloughaneeiy and Gweedore on the average it is 
about three acres of statute measure, including laboured and unlaboured land. 

3495. Mr. Maguire.] How many meals a day did that man M'Fadden have ? 
— Judging from what I could see in the house, and the answers that I received 
from the neighbours, I do not believe he was able to make out one good meal a 
day. 

3496. Do you know Philip Doogan ?— I do. 

3497. Has he a large or a small family ? — He has about 10; they have but 
one bed for the entire family ; the children are young, and only one is gone to hire. 

3498. Do you mean by a bed, a covered bed, or a wisp of straw ? — I mean a 
bedstead that supports any sort of straw or tick of any sort containing chaff. 

3499. Was this of that kind ? — It was in an old tick, and upon a bedstead. 

3500. Sir Edmund Hayes.] They had bedsteads ?— There was generally a bed- 
stead without any ticking or chaff. 

3501. Mr. Maguire.] Are you speaking particularly of the townland, or of the 
country generally ? — Of the country generally. 

3502. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In this townland are there generally beds on bed 
steads, or not ? — It could not properly be called a bedstead ; it was a fixture made 
of wood taken from the bog. 

3503. It is a fixture called a bedstead ? — It could not be properly called a 
bedstead, being made of a few blocks with the ends stuck in the wall and filled 
up with sods. 

3504. Were they better off formerly? — I cannot speak of their condition prior 
to my being there, but I was told by the people that they were comfortably 
situated with respect to bed and bedding before. 

3505. And bedsteads ?— Bed and bedding I have been informed, because I did 
not consider that it would be a bed if there was no bedstead. 

3506. Mr. Maguire.] You say that there was but one bed for this entire 
family, consisting of 11 in number?— Yes, and the man’s old mother, who was 
about 80 vears of age, slept in the corner by the fire-side, and she had nothing 
but a litter of straw. 

3507. Where is the straw put during the day, upon which this woman lies at 
night? — As a general rule, the straw upon which they lie near the fire during 
the night is placed in a creel to keep it together and to prevent it from scattering, 
and is again replaced by the fire-side before they go to bed. 

3508. What would vou say is the general condition of the people on this town- 
land? — Very bad ; their clothing is very bad, their bedding is very bad, and their 
food is very bad ; I am quite sure most of them are suffering from hunger. 

3.509. Take the townland of Ardsbeg, whose land is that? — -Mr. Wybrants 
Olphert’s. 

3510. How 
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3510. How many families are there in this townland b — There are 79 families. Rev. J. M'Fadden. 

3511. What are the circumstances of the people of this townland ? — The people 

who live in the toplands are very poor, and in great destitution ; very few of 17 June 1858. 
them have any stock ; a number of them live on the new cuts, and they live in 

mud houses, the side walls of which are formed of turf banks. 

3512. Has the mountain, or any portion of it, been taken from those people? 

— Yes, the commonage has been taken from them. 

3513. Is there entrance money charged for new cuts taken out of this land ? — 

Entrance money is charged. I visited Hugh Boyle, who lives in one of those mud 
huts scooped out of a turf bank, and I asked him what his rent. was. His cut struck 
me as one that was particularly bad, and he told me he paid the landlord 1 1 . entrance 
money for it, and that he was obliged to pay 1 L of rent. I asked him to show 
me his receipt, and he showed me a document in the landlord’s own handwriting, 
which was an instruction to the bailiff to give Boyle his cut, on condition that he 
was to pay 1 Z. 1 0 s. yearly rent and on my reading him that statement, that he 
was expected to pay 1 /. 10 s., he exclaimed he never could do it, and he had told 
the landlord he would never pay more than 1 l., and the landlord had said to him, 

“ A high rent is the best way to make you work.” 

3514. Was this man in good circumstances ? — He was very poor ; his wife was 
sitting in a corner upon sods, and the idea that occurred to me was, that she was 
so nakedly dressed that she was afraid to rise to expose her person; she did not 
rise. 

3515. Is it not the custom of the Irish peasantry to rise upon the entrance of 
a clergyman ? — It is the custom of Irish peasants to rise at the entrance of any 
stranger. 

3516. More particularly a clergyman ? — Yes. 

3517. Do you know a man named William M'Gonagle ? — Yes, I do. Pie got 
a new cut, and he paid 1 Z. 5 s. entrance money for it. 

3518. What is the condition of the people on that townland generally ? — Those 
who live in the mountain portion are very poor. 

3519. Have you gone amongst them lately ? — I have. 

3520. When were you last there? — As well as I recollect, it was on the 3d of 
May that I visited this townland. One Sunday evening after service I left 
chapel, not telling any person where I was going. I have not visited any house 
for the purpose of ascertaining really the distress, of that I was certain before. 

I should say that this M'Gonagle had got a mountain cut, and paid 1 l. 5 s. 
for it. 

3521. Sir Edmund. Hayes .] When did he take this new cut? — Last year. 

3522. Mr. Maguire .] Was that 1 l. 5 s. entrance money? — It was. I heard it 
from the man himself ; he stated it to me. I may mention that William 
M'Gonagle holds land independently of this new cut, whereas many have no land 
but those new cuts, which are about three or four acres in extent, and valued at 
most at 2 d. per acre, according to Griffith’s valuation, whereas the tenants are 
obliged to pay as rent the first year more than would buy out the fee-simple of 
their cut. 

3523. Coming next to the townland of Derryconner, who is the landlord r— 

Mr. Wybrants Olphert. 

3524. How many families are there in that townland b — Thirty-two. 

3525. What is the total area? — One thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
acres. 

3526. Has any portion of this land been taken away from the people ? — One 
portion of it has been divided into new cuts, 

3527. Mr. Dobbs.] How much ? — Mr. Olphert holds in fee, besides the new 
cuts, 780 acres. 

3528. Mr. Maguire.'] How many acres have been taken away ? — Seven 
hundred and eighty acres of the commonage have been taken: 

3529. Are the people comfortably circumstanced ? — On the contrary, they are 
vex-y poor ; just in the same position as the others I have described. 

3530. Sir Edmund Hayes:] When did Mr. Olphert take the 780 acres? 

— I do not think He deprived, them until last year: of the commonage of that 
mountain. 

353 j . Last year he took 780 acres into his own hands ? — Yes, 

3532. Mr. Magitire.] Has he made a large number of new cuts?: — Avery, 
large number. 

0.80. it 4 353 3 - Did 
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3533. Did you see them marked out yourself?— I did ; they are obliged to 
pay 1 l. entrance money in that district of Derryconner, and the district adjoining. 
There are upwards of 50 new cuts in this neighbourhood ; a great many of them 
are not taken yet. 

3534. You say that the people are poor? — They are very poor and very badly 
off for bedding and food. 

3535- Do they possess many implements of husbandry ? — No, there is not 
even a wooden plough in the whole to wnland. 

3536. What do they use to cultivate the land with? — It is all spare husbandry ; 
it is so full of rocks that, they could not use a plough. 

• 3537- What kind of beds have they?— They are very bad. 

3538. What is the condition of their day clothing? — It is very bad; in the 
mountain portion of the new cuts it is extremely bad ; a few days before I left 
home I was called upon to attend sick persons in that townland, and I visited the 
house of Dennis O’Brien on that occasion ; his family consisted of ten, and there 
were five lying upon the cold, damp earth, with nothing to save them from the 
wet bog below but a little litter of straw ; there were five of them lying in the 
measles with no provisions of any sort in the house ; and there was but one sort of 
bedstead, which was composed of a fixture of bog fir in a corner, where the father 
and mother lay ; and upon that bedstead a child was lying. 

3539. Was it what is called a new cut? — Yes, it was. 

3540. Had he any other land ? — He had no other land ; he held some portion 
of arable land below in the famine year, but he was obliged to leave it. 

3541. Would you say that the beds and the clothing of the people of this town- 
land were generally bad ? — I would say so. 

3542. Now, with regard to the townland of Magheraroarty, there are 37 
families in that townland, are there not ? — There are. 

3543. Has the rent been raised there ? — It has. 

3544. Lias the mountain grazing been taken away from them ? — It has ; the 
rent has been raised since 1856 ; the total rent before that time was 72 /., and it is 
now Sol. 

35 45. Did that include mountain commonage ? — Yes; about 12 years ago Mr. 
Olphert purposed to deprive the tenantry of the mountain ; they formerly held 
the mountain and the land below under lease; the lease had expired and the land- 
lord wished to take the mountains into his own hand ; the people consented to 
pay 6 l. advanced rent for the mountain, and he consented 10 leave it with 
them, and the mountain has been held by the people since; but in the year 1856, 
though they have been deprived of the mountain, the 61 . rent has been still 
exacted. 

3546. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Do they make kelp in this townland that you have 
been speaking of? — They do make more kelp in that townland than in any other 
district in the parish. 

3547. Do you know what money that produced last year ? — I do not. 

3548. Mr. Maguire.] Who is the proprietor of the townland of Meenlara ? — 
Mr. Wybrants Olphert. 

3549. Was their rent raised ? — It was, about six years ago, from 10 1 . 16s. to 
26/. 25. 

3550. What is the condition of the people on that townland ?— Very poor. 
They formerly held that mountain as. cottiers to the inhabitants of the Island of 
Innisbofin. Very few of them have more than two cows, and some of them have 
none. 

3551. In what condition is their bedding; is it very goQd ? — It is not, it is 
very bad ; it is very similar to the bedding in Ardsbeg and Keeldrum, and other 
townlands that I have been speaking of before. 

3552. Have you anything that you wish to say to the Committee with regard 
to that townland ? — I wished to state to the Committee that in that townland a 
number of new cuts have been made, all of them of the worst description of 
mountain bog land that lever saw. A tenant of the name of Hugh M'Cafferty 
paid to the landlord $ 1 . of entrance fees and 1 1 . rent in hand before he was per- 
mitted to put a spade in the land. He has built a mud hut, and I saw the 
produce of the first year’s crop, and I would consider that it would not be worth 
more than 55. He further told me, on leaving home, that the understanding 
between him and his landlord was that he was to have that holding for 1 1 . 
yearly rent ; but the last year when he proffered 1 1 . to the landlord, the land- 

. lord 
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lord kept the 1/., and would not give him a receipt till he would pay 10.?. Re r. J. M‘FaddcK. 
more. 

3,553. Do you know anything of the Island of Tory ? — I do ; it is Mr. Wood- 17 June 185EL 
house’s property. 

3554. How many families are there? — About 84. 

3555 - Has their rent been raised? — Their rent has been raised from 150?. to 
217/. 

3556. Is the produce of that island sufficient for the support of the people 
living upon it ? — It is not; the produce of that island is not more than sufficient 
to feed them for three months in the year. 

3557 - What is their principal resource? — Their principal resource is nfaking 
kelp. This year the distress has been greater than in any year since I have been 
connected with the island, since the last four years. 

3558 - Is their condition different now from what it has been within your 
knowledge ? — It is ; they have also suffered very much this spring by a great 
storm that occurred lately, and which swept over the entire island. 

3559 - I s the kelp market this year likely to be a remunerative one ? — It is not, 
because the kelp merchants of Glasgow have been discouraged from visiting the 
district. 

3560. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How do you know that ? — From personal com- 
munication with them. Last year Mr. Patterson, one of the largest chemists in 
Glasgow, purchased a large quantity of kelp on the island, and he had it stored 
in the house of one of the tenants, named James Doohan. The landlord purposed 
raising the rents on the island ; the rents were paid up to the November 
previous, and the tenants were in the habit of paying the rents annually at No- 
vember ; but the landlord, one morning in June, I think, as well as I recollect, 
had a distraining notice posted up on the house where Mr. Patterson’s kelp was. 
stored, exacting from the person in occupation of that house half a year's rent 
which was due to Mr. Woodhouse from the whole island, and not the half 
year’s rent which the people were in the habit of paying, but the half year’s rent 
increased by one-third. 

3561. Mr.DoMs.] That was in June 1S57, was it? — Itwasin June or July last. 

3562. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Was the rent due? — The old rent was due up to 
May. He did not distrain for the old rent, but for the new rent increased by one- 
third ; and the consequence of this was, that the Scotch merchant, who had a vessel 
chartered to come round and take away the kelp, was put to very great inconve- 
nience and disappointment. 

3563. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you mean to say that there was a certain sum of money 
due for rent, and that the landlord distrained for a larger sum than was due ? — I 
do say that. I say that he distrained the property of the Scotch merchant in the 
house of one of the tenants for the rent of the whole island, though they had each 
separate tenancies, and that the distraining order was for more than was due. 

3564. Did the Scotch merchant suffer by this ? — No ; sooner than put the 
Scotch merchant to any inconvenience, the people paid the rent ; but the con- 
sequence is that no Scotch merchants have visited that country this vear in 
consequence of that ill-treatment which one of their order received. 

3 565. Mr. Maguire.] You think that kelp is not likely to find so remunerative 
a market this year as formerly ? — I think not, because I was in communication 
with Mr. Patterson himself, and other merchants, and they said they did not under- 
stand the modus agendi of Irish landlords in interfering with property that did not 
belong to them. 

3566. Sir William Somerville.] I do not quite understand about the distraint 
for the rent of the whole island ; can you explain that r— James Doohan, in whose 
house the whole of the kelp was stored, had a distraining notice served upon his 
house by Mr. Woodhonse’s agent, Daniel Gallagher, not for his own rent, but. 
for the half-year’s rent that was due by the whole of the island, and not for the 
half-year’s rent that was due and formerly paid, but for the half-year’s rent 
increased by one-third. Of course the Scotchman could not interfere with the 
distraining order, and the people, sooner than put this Scotch gentleman to the 
inconvenience of having his kelp auctioned in 14 days, consented to pay the rent 
and the advance. 

3567. The distraining notice was served upon James Doohan for the whole 
island ? — Yes. 

3568. Lord iVaas.] How was he responsible for the rent of the whole island ? 
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—He was not responsible for the rent of the whole island ; it was a most illegal 
proceeding- on the part of the landlord, although he was a lawyer and a magis- 
trate of the county, and the Scotchman said that he did not understand Irish 

’Tet Sir William Somerville .] Mr. Woodhouse you say served a distraining 
notice upon one man for another’s rent ?— He did for half-year's- rent of the entire 
island, and that increased by one-third. 

3570. Lord Naas.] Did this Doohan pay the rent ?— He paid Ins own rent 
afterwaids.^ ^ the ,. ent of the whole island:— He did not, but the people 
consented to pav the rent sooner than put the Scotch gentleman to the incon- 
venience of losing the kelp ; thev were afraid that no merchants would ever visit 
the island in future to buy kelp ; that kelp was retained for 14 days. 

3572. Mr. Maguire.} In the summer of 1855 was there great distress in 
Gloughaneely r— ' There was great distress in Cioughaneely. 

3573. Was there relief given to them r— The parish priest gave rebel to 550 

fel 3574 ^ ^Mr.SS.] Was not the land on that Tory Island at that time held 
on Rundale?— I am. positive it was not. 

acTS. You state also positively, that the distress was not only for the rent then 
due but for a further sum not due? — I do say so. I could produce a letter 
from Mr. Woodhouse himself to prove that that distraining notice was illegal. 

3376 Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Was there any previous agreement between the 
landlord and the tenants for this one-third increase of tent?— There are two or 
three comfortable men in the island who consented to Mr. Woodhouse to pay 
this advanced rent, but the great bulk of the people were altogether opposed, and 
they never consented to it ; and there was no agreement except with two or 

th ™ 7 , Mr Maguire.] Was the existence of the distress in 1855 denied ?— It 
was bv' the landlord, b, Mr. Olphert, to whom the parish priest applied for 
relief, notwithstanding that we had to save from the jaws of death and to keep 
alive upwards of 200 families, all Mr. Olpliert's tenants. 

3578. Did Mr. Olphert deny that this distress existed upon his property l— 

H 3579 - In s P i,e of I’ 011 sa - T that y° u stlve<i sometllin S like 200 families 

from extreme destitution ? — Yes. 

3580. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] YVhere did they live ?— On Mr. Olphert s pro- 
perty ; they are scattered over the whole parish. 

ocgi. Have you returns of those that were relieved r — 1 have. 

3582. Mr. Maguire.] Could you produce them if necessary? I could. 

3x83. Was that in 1855 ? — Yes. . 

3584. Have you that list ready to produce —I can produce it * 0 -®“™- 

3,Sx YVere there man* noble subscriptions .—None whatever We applied 
to the Rev Mr. Nixon for his co-operation, and lie said he would mention it to 
the other landlords of the district, and if they would co-operate, he would do so. 
g' the same day we spoke .0 Mr. Olphert, and Mr. Olphert said that there was 

the^etns^ raised upon Mr. Olphert’s property ?-They were 

,al 358 ™ That is over the whole property ?— Not over the 

whole property. I have mentioned in a former answer that in some of the town- 
lands of Mr. Olphert’s property the people were comfortable enough for countiy 

pe °3388. Mr. Maguire.] The rents were not raised this year?— Not this year. 
■5^8 q Were thev last year or the year before r Yes. 

o?qo' Sir Edmund Hayes.} In what districts are they raised ?— In Keeldrutn, 
Ardsbei- Maoheraroarty, Derryconner, Meenlara, Cashel Hill, and Baltoney they, 
were raked 1 in some of those places they had only been partially raised on 

“° 3 ti}l! n Mr te J Maguit’ej] If any person stated that the people were better off this 
year than anv other vear, would you say that that was a true description of the 
condition of ^the pecgile r — I would not; I would say that it was a description 
given by a person who knew nothing of the circumstances 0 the people. 
y 3592 You having an intimate knowledge of the people from dally association 
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with them say that they were worse off at the beginning of this year than the year Rev. •/. M‘Fadden. 
before ? — Yes, except the year 1855. Tjg 

3593. That is the year when there was the sum of 1,500/. raised by you and 17 June 5 
other clergymen for the purposes of relief? — Yes. 

3594. Mr. Dobbs .] Were they worse off in 1855 than they were last winter? — 

I think that there are more people suffering distress this year ; I conceive the 
amount of distress to be even greater than in 1855. 

3595. Mr. Maguire .] The existence of distress in 1855 was generally denied? 

— It was denied, just as the distress in Ireland generally in the famine year was 
denied, till half the people were starved. 

35g6. In fact, you could get no co-operation from the proprietors ? — Just so. 

3597. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In 18.55, how much money was given away in 
Cloughaneely ? — I have not my list here, but there was not such a quantity of 
meal distributed in Cloughaneely as in Gweedore. 

3598. Where was it purchased? — In Sligo and Dunfanaghy. 

3599. Do you know how much was purchased in the one place and in the 
other ? — I have the means of telling how much was purchased in Dunfanaghy ; I 
have a list here. 

3600. In round numbers, how much was purchased in Dunfanaghy, and how 
much in Sligo ? — I have not the means of knowing how much was purchased for 
the entire district, but I know how much my parish priest was responsible for in 
Dunfanaghy; 337/. m. 6c/. was purchased in Dunfanaghy. 

3601. Mr. Maguire.'] Can you tell the Committee what that is ( handing a 
specimen of sea-weed to the Witness)' 1 . — It is a very bad description of sea-weed. 

3602. Is that used by the people of the district for food to any great extent r ■ 

It is. 

3603. Lord Naas.] Did you ever see them eat that sort of sea-weed {pointing 
to another specimen ) ? — I did ; that is considered a better sort; I have also seen 
this year the stones along the sea-shore turned up in order to get at the roots of 
the dolamaun sticking to the stones. 

3604. Mr. Maguire.] Do you know that large numbers of people have been 
compelled to live upon the worst description of sea- weed ? — I do. I have been 
informed by the people that they have been obliged to have recourse to the “ slat 
marra ” ; it is a description of sea- weed that is principally used for the making of 
kelp ; it grows long like a stick, and the translation of the word is “ sea rod.” 

3605. Mr. Dobbs.] Have, you ever known them eat it ? — T was told by the 
people themselves that they did eat it. 

3606. Did any person tell you that he himself had eaten it? — \es ; people in 
Ardsbeg told me so. 

3607. Mr. Maguire.] Have you relieved a considerable number of people in 
Cloughaneely this year? — Yes; I should say 600 families. 

3608. Have you exerted your influence to discountenance crime and inculcate 
order and morality amongst your people? — On every occasion in which I have 
had intercourse with the people I have always insisted upon the great necessity 
of observing the law. I have always explained to them the great evil there was to 
themselves and society in being engaged in any conduct that would draw down 
disgrace and ruin upon themselves. 

3609. Do you know that the people of this parish have from time to time lost a 
number of their sheep upon the mountain? — I do. 

3610. And have they been lost by the severity of the winter ? — I do say so. 

3611. Could you give a case in point? — Yes. There was a man named 
Gallagher from a place called the Prochlis Mountain district, who said he lost 
12 sheep within the last 12 months ; and I know him to be an honest industrious 
man, and I believe him ; he is living in the immediate vicinity of where the 
Scotchmen graze their sheep. 

361 2. Do you know that it is a common source of loss to the people .' I know 
that in the year 1855, people who lived in the neighbouring lands, and had a 
large number of sheep upon the mountains adjoining w here the Scotch sheep were 
grazing, lost more than half of them. 

3613. Before the Scotch sheep were introduced did they formerly complain of 
losing a number of sheep upon the mountains? — It is quite a common thing ; 
very few who send sheep to the mountain ever have the same number return to 
them. 

3614. Do you think that the people ol your parish had anything to do with 
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the destruction of the Scotch sheep ? — I do not think they had, and for the best of 
reasons, that they have not been called upon to pay the sheep tax. 

3615. It is said that the fact of there being few people in the workhouse is a 

proof that the people are not badly oft ; could you give a reason why the peop e 
do not enter the workhouse ? — The great reason that they have always assigned 
to ine why they did not enter the workhouse is this, that from the recollection ot 
what occurred there in the famine years they were inspired with such a horror 
of the workhouse, which had been the grave, as they said, of so many of then- 
relatives, that they would sooner die outside, surrounded by their friends and 
being consoled with the last rites of religion, in the presence of their friends, than 
go into the workhouse and be thrown into a pit as their relatives were who died 
there formerly. . . 

3616. Would you say that though there were only 1 0 people in the workhouse, 
still there might be great destitution outside? — I would say that there might be 
very great destitution ; I have known persons to have been fasting 48 hours that 
would not enter the workhouse, and I have known a person at Cross Roads, a 
nailer, fasting 48 hours this summer, who would not go into the workhouse ; he had 
nails enough made, but he could not get them sold ; there was no demand for them. 

3617. This feeling is common among all classes, is it not r — It is. ^ 

3618. Have you any information to give to the Committee about Bell Bride r 
—I had known Bell M'Bride since I came to that parish ; I know that she was 
always poor ; I know that we scarcely ever passed her house, and we passed it 
generally every week, that we did not give her some relief; I know that the 
parish priest gave her relief not more than six days before she died. 

3619. Did this woman die of destitution? — Some, persons who were the best 
judges, said so. 

3620. "Was she on your relief list?— She was. 

3621. Lord Naas.] You state that Mr. Nixon took away 300 acres of reclaimed 
land? — Yes ; land that had been reclaimed by his tenants. 

3622. Did he turn the people off the land that they were living upon r— No; 
because there were none of them depending upon that solely : each person who 
held a portion of arable below, hac a proportionate share of bog land above ; 
but having deprived them of the reclaimed land above, it did not follow that 
he deprived them of the old land below. 

3623. Did be turn them out of the land that they were living upon:— It you 

mean the land upon which the houses were built, he did not ; but if you mean 
that he deprived them of the land in their possession upon which they raised their 
mountain crops, he did. , 

3624. In taking this 300 acres, did he take a slice out of every man s holding . 
— It was altogether; he cut it all off, and deprived them all of it. _ 

3625. He drew a line, did he, and cut off a portion of each holding r He drew 
a line and separated the whole of the reclaimed bog from the old land, and took 
it to himself; be built a house for himself upon a portion of it. 

3626. What did he do with the land after he took it away 1 — lie built a house 

for himself upon it, and has a farm there, and he has made a portion of it into 
new cuts. _ . 

3627. He took the land away to make a house for himself, and a tarm . Yes. 

3628. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] You say that a great many acres have been 
taken by the whole of the landlords from their tenants, and formed into ne w cuts ; 
— Yes. 

3629. Many of those cuts are unlet, are they not ? — Yes. 

3630. Therefore the supply of land is somewhat greater than the demand ?— - 
That does not follow; considering those new cuts, and taking their size and their 
quality into account, the quantity of land in all the cuts is great, and its quality 
bad. 

3631. I want to ask, after that, how it is that if those cuts have been unlet, the 
landlords have been able almost to double their rents upon the other cuts? — 
I do not understand the question. 

3632. All the other witnesses, as well as yourself, have told the Committee that 
those rents have been nearly doubled, and yet that lias been done in the lace of 
much of the land being unlet? — That is not true so much with respect to 
Cldughaneely as to Gvveedore. I did not make the assertion that in all the town- 
lands the rent had been doubled. The only way that I have of accounting for it 
is, that there is no person who takes a new cut as long as he can hold out without 

taking 
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taking it. He sees another person coming in from another parish, who will be sure 
to be a perpetual annoyance to him, and he would sooner outbid and give more 
for the land, though it was not worth it, than have another person coming in to 
interfere with him. 

3633. Sir Edmund Hayes .] You stated to Mr. Martin just now, that the rents 
were not doubled ori all the townlands? — I did. 

3634. Will you explain how, in your appeal which you have signed, you stated 
that they were not only doubled, but trebled and quadrupled ? — That happened 
in very many cases. 

3635. You say generally?— I say generally. 

3636. Now vou say that they are not doubled ? — I do say so ; I mean with 
respect to some of the townlands the rents have not been doubled ; but taking 
into account the reclaimed mountain land that they lost, it is more than equivalent 
to doubling and trebling the rent. 

3637. You stated that Thomas M‘ Bride, who was examined as a witness on 
the last day that this Committee sat, was not considered one of the poorest 
•description of people? — Yes, I did. 

3638. Does he live in your parish ? — He does not. 

3639. What do you know about him ? — I have been frequently to that parish, 
and I have frequently met him there. 

3640. How do you account for it that he told the Committee himself that there 
were some worse, and a great many better off than he was ? — He said that there 
were a great many better off throughout the entire parish. 

3641. He was speaking to the same district in which he was living? — I should 
think he did not refer to the immediate townland or village in which he lived. 

3642. He was on the relief list, was he not ? — I am not quite sure of that. 

3643. Had you not the distributing of the relief in that parish ?— I had not. 

3644. With regard to Mr. Nixon’s poor rate, are you aware that Mr. Nixon 
bought his property from Mr. Copeland ? — Yes, I have been told that he did. 

3645. Are you aware that Mr. Copeland entered into an agreement with his 
tenants before he sold the property, that they were to pay the poor rates in 
addition to the rent? — 1 never heard that. 

3646. If that was true, and if Mr. Nixon took not the whole of the rate, but 
half of it, wouid he be acting illegally? — I think he would; Mr. Copeland had 
no right to enter into such an arrangement as that, and to violate the law. 

3647. You think it was not lawful for Mr. Copeland to enter into any arrange- 
ments with his tenants as to what they were to pay ? — In the first place, I do not 
believe it. 

3648. Mr. Maguire.\ Why do not you believe it? — Because I have heard of a 
great many arrangements which Mr. Copeland is said to have entered into with 
Mr. Nixon, which were denied altogether ; Mr. Copeland himself denied them 
when he came to the country afterwards. 

3649. Sir Edmund Hayes .] There was a case mentioned by one of the witnesses 
about the sandhills that were taken away by Mr. Nixon? — Yes, I am aware of it. 

3650. Do you know the reason why Mr. Nixon at that time deprived the 
people of that portion of the common called Sandhills ? — No other than that he 
did it to make money of it. 

3651. You are not. aware that the sand was spreading in such a way that he 
•wished to take some steps to stop it? — I never heard of any such steps having 
been taken. 

3652. Lord Naas .1 Did he ever take any steps to stop the spreading of the 
sand ? — No, so far as I understand ; it may have been that he had taken some 
-•steps, but the spreading of the sand is not arrested. 

3653. Sir Edmund HayesJ] Are you aware what the rent of that sand district 
•was before he took it ? — I am not aware of it ; it is not connected with the dis- 
trict in which 1 live. 

36/54. You gave evidence about it, did you not? — 1 did not about that district ; 
'the district which you speak of and the district which I gave evidence about, are 
at least 12 miles distant from each other. 

3655. Does Mr. Charles Stewart live in that district ? — Rev. Charles Stewart 
•does not. 

3656. Is his property poor ? — It is. 

3657. Did you distribute any relief to his tenants? — We did. 

.3658. Are you aware that his tenants were not rated, were not deprived 
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Rev. J. M‘Fadden. of the mountain, and were not subject to taxation ? — I am ; I have assigned 

— ample cause why they should get reliet ; there had been a failure of the potato 

17 June 1858. crop every year throughout the district. 

3659. His tenants, who are equally destitute with a great many in the district 

vou have described, were not subject to any of those causes to which destitution is 
ascribed in the other districts?— They were indirectly subject to the same 
influences. . 

3660. In what way ?— In this way, that many of the tenants ot Mr. bteuart had 
cattle grazing upon those mountains where the Scotch and English graziers have 
their sheep grazing now. 

3661. They paid for that?— They paid a very trifling sum. 

3662. You said about those new cuts, that a great many of them were not taken, 
and a great many were taken? — Yes. 

3663. You sav that the reason for their being taken readily was the fear of 
strangers coming from some other parishes to take them ? Yes. 

3664. How do you account for it that in a country of such dreadful destitution, 
strangers should come from other parishes to take those cuts?— Upon this 
principle, that land in that part of Donegal is the great necessary of life ; the 
men have no. means whatever of earning a livelihood and keeping themselves and 
families alive, unless they have a patch of land to raise potatoes on ; there is no 
employment in the district. 

3665. Then, people will come from other parishes with the view of getting a 
piece of land ? — Yes, when they are ejected and obliged to come. 

366(1. Is it only ejected tenants who take those cuts? — I have never heard of 
any but ejected tenants taking them. 

3667. Can you *iive an instance of an ejected tenant taking a new cut t - 
There was a man named M'Carrv, whom I mentioned before; a person ejected 
from Mr. Stewart’s, of Ards, property, named M‘Cafferty, has got a cut in Old 
Town, the property of Mr. Nixon ; and another man named Doohan. 

3668. You stated that the rent upon Mr. Nixon’s property was raised by him 
from 18 A', to i /. 10 a. for a cow’s grass; do you undertake to say that the rent in 
Mr. Copeland’s time was only 18 a. P— I undertake to say in regard to the town- 
land with respect to which I gave that answer, that is, the townland of Stroughan- 
reai>h, that I was informed by a man who had been Mr. Nixon s bailiff, that Mr. 
Nixon had raised the rent from i8a . to 30 a. in that townland. 

3669’ Arc vou of the same opinion as the Rev. Mr. Doherty, that there was no 
malice shown 'in the loss of the sheep ? — I am candidly and decidedly of that 
opinion. I have never yet heard a sufficient reason to induce me to think they 
were maliciously destroyed. 

3670. Are you also of Mr. Doherty’s opinion that those small holdings or new 
cuts are very detrimental to the country ? — I am ; but understand me, if you 
please, that 'the new cuts in Cloughaneely are not half the size of the new cuts 
in Gweedore ; and if the new cuts in Gweedore be detrimental to society at large, 
a fortiori they are more so in Cloughaneely. 

3671. Are' you of opinion that those very small holdings are injurious to the 
country, and that the people are unable to maintain themselves in a state of 
reasonable independence ? — I am. 

3672. What would be, in your opinion, the remedy for that state of things ? — 
I think a great opportunity has been lost by the landlords. I think, in the case 
of Mr. Nixon, when he became proprietor the remedy was in his own hands. The 
holdings below are so. small and narrow that you could leap across them ; and it 
he had taken away every third one and planted them in the reclaimed mountain 
land, and given him a farm, say, instead of three acres below, a farm of 20 acres 
above, and had given him aid to improve it, in a short tune he would have bene- 
fited the community at large, and benefited the people, and he himself would 
have derived great advantage from it. 

3673. You think that the evil would have been remedied by larger holdings? 
—1 consider that the small holdings without the mountain commonage are not 
sufficient; and I assert that the landlords have multiplied small holdings, and 
have acted contrary to every recognised principle of political economy. 

3674. Mr. P. Wykeham Marlin.] Do the people marry very young in those 
small holdings?— In Cloughaneely they do not marry so very young. 

0675. Lord Naas.} Do you think that it would have been better to have given 

0 them- 
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them something to emigrate with ? — I do not see any remedy under heaven for Rev. J. M l Fadden. 

the people of these districts except emigration, unless they get back the moun- 

tains. I believe they will be a perpetual drag upon society at large ; and I believe 37 June 1858. 
no private charity is at present able to cope with the distress of the people. 

3676. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] About what age do they marry at Clough- 
aneely ? — They do not marry until they are beyond 20. 

3677. Lord Naas.] You think there is not sufficient land to enable them to 
raise food to keep them alive? — That is my belief; because I understand from 
Nicholls’s report, that in Gweedore, in 1838, it was upon the mountain grazing 
that the people depended for paying rent and taxes, and it is so now. 

367S. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do you know a man of the name of Daniel 
O’Donnel, of Stroughanreagh ?-— I think I do. I am not quite sure as to the 
Christian name, but I know a man of that name there. 

3679. He is a poor man with a wife and 10 children, and probably you have 
his name down on your relief list: — I think I know him; he lives upon a 
new cut. 

3680. Did he get any relief? — I believe he did, as well as I recollect. 

3681. Have you any recollection of his relief being stopped? — No, none. If 
I have a recollection of his relief being stopped, it is because he applied a second 
time for relief before others whom I considered to be in equal distress were 
relieved once. I think I have a recollection now that he did apply a second 
time for relief, and that uas the reason why he was refused. 

3682. Your answer was that you could not give him relief a second time till 
others had been served? — It was, to the best of my recollection. 

3683. Mr. Dobbs.] You say that you went there first in 1 838 ? — Yes. 

3684. How long were you there at that time? — About two or three months. 

3685. Did you take any • particular notice at that time of the state of the 
district, as you have done since ? — I considered that the people at that time 
were comfortable and all happy. 

3686. Do you know how many shops were in that district in 1838, when you 
went there first ? — I know that there was one shop there that was equivalent to 
three times the number of shops that are in it now altogether. 

3687. Do you know how many shops were there then ? — I do not. 

3688. Do you know how many shops are there now? — There is nothing that 
deserves the name of a shop at all in the whole townland of Ray ; they are 
generally carriers, who may have, perhaps, a half a pound of tobacco at a time. 

3689. Do you know how many carts there were then?— I do not. I know 
this, that they have not half the number of horses now that they had then. 

3690. Do you know that from your own observation? — I do not; I know it 
from the people ; 1 have constantly heard it from the people. 

3691. You went there again the next time in 1853 ? — Yes. 

3692. Was the country perceptibly worse off in 1853 than in 1838? — It was. 

3693. Were those appearances of comfort on the part of the people existing in 
1853, when you went there a second time? — No. 

3694. Were their houses changed between 1847 and 1853? — There were 
some new houses built in the interval. 

3695. Were the houses in 1853 in the same, or in a worse state than they 
were in 1838 ? — The furniture of the houses was much worse. 

3696. How were the houses themselves ?— The houses themselves were better 
because they were obliged to build new houses. 

3697. Which were the better houses, the houses in 1838 or in 1853? — Those 
of 1853, because they were new the walls of them; the outside of them was 
better; the inside much worse. 

3698. You say that there has been a partial failure of the potato crop there 
every year since you went there, except in 1856? — Yes. 

3699. And the people required relief in consequence? — They did. 

3700. In the case of those people that had stock before and have not got it 
now, what do they do with their land ? — They have still land in their possession. 

3701 . How do they use it ; do they take stock in to graze for money ? — There 
are a few of them who do so, but they do it privately lest the landlord should 
come to know that that stock belongs to others, as they would be called upon to 
pay a greater amount of grazing money. 

3702. From the time that you remember, in 1853 U P 1 ° the present time, has 
the district been generally healthy or otherwise? — In 1855 and during this last 

O.80. s 4 winter 
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Rev. J. M‘ Fadden. winter there has been more sickness in Cloughaneely than in any other season 
since I came to the district. 

17 June 1858. 3703* Was there much more sickness last year? — There was such an amount 

of sickness last winter that the parish priest broke down two horses in attending 

3704. Was there much more sickness last winter than in the winter of 1 856- 

57? — Yes, there was. 1 , 

3705. Were there many more deaths from illness? — I cannot exaiRly speak 

with confidence of that, because 1 myself was absent during a part of Febiuai}, 
March, and April in this last year, but I ascertained from the parish priest that 
the amount of sickness was a great deal more. . ■ v 

3706. You were yourself absent during February, March, and April'. les, 
and the latter part of the month ot June last year. 

3707. With regard to Tory Island, is that in your parish . It is. . 

3708. Do you know how many tons of kelp were made there last year r I 

have no idea. , T , f . 

3709. Do you know the price per ton that the kelp sold for t I believe the 
average price per ton was 4 Z. 10 5. 

3710. Can you form no estimate of what quantity was sold ?— I cannot. 

3711. Do you think that there were more than 200 tons sold r— Not at all ; I 
do not believe there was such a quantity sold. 

3712. Lord iVha5. | Do you know the number of tons of kelp that there were 
in that house which was seized ? — I think there were 40 tons. 

3713. Mr .Dobbs.] Do you recollect the petition that was presented to the 
House of Commons in 1857, about a year ago, about this matter r I do. 

3714. Did you sign it ? — I did. . 

3715. Do you know where the tenants on Mr. Olpherts property put their 
cattle to grazer — I have mentioned in two instances; in Keeldrum they were 
obliged to sell them, because they had no place to put them to graze. 

3716. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Had you any rules for distributing relief, except 
those that were in real destitution ? — None whatever. 

3717. Can you undertake to say that none received relief except those that 
were in real destitution? — I could not undertake to say that; even when 
when there was a staff of officials in 1847 and 1848, a great many got relief who 
deceived the staff of officers, whereas we had no person whatever to assist us. 
I had the people so crowding by thousands around me, that I could not even 
write down the names of those that were asking for relief, and it is very difficult 
when persons are about you screaming with hunger and tainting with weakness 
to be accurate in every particular. 

3718. There must have been very particular inquiries as to the state ot those 

people before this appeal was made ? — It did not require very particular inquiries; 
we were living amongst the people and associating with them every day. There 
is no person who knows so intimately as the priest of the district what the wants 
of the people are. . . 

3710. You stated that you made no statistical inquiries, making up returns,, 
and so forth, till after the 1st of May last ?— Not so accurate an inquiry ; we 
made an accurate inquiry without entering into that minute detail which we have 
done lately. . . 

3720. How could you state in your appeal that 800 iamilics were living upon 
sea-weed, if you had made no detailed inquiries ?— We were in the habit of. 
seeing them in December last ; I was in the habit of meeting, every day, when I 
went to chapel flocks of people coming down, and I will venture to say that there 
were not less than 100 persons within 10 perches of the road that I passed, col- 
lecting sea-weed off the rocks, and I was wonderfully struck by the crowds that 
I saw on the shore endeavouring to provide themselves with this mod. 

3721. Did you arrive at the number of 800 families, by taking any average- 
from the people that you saw on the shore? — We took each townland aud 
considered the number that were destitute in it, and made an average calcula- 
tion that there were at least 800 ; the calculation amounted to between 900 and 
i,ooo, but to be quite sure, and to be in a position not to be contradicted, we. 

threw off 150, and we were quite sure there were 800. 

3722. Mr. .Dobbs.] It was an estimate; it was not arrived at horn actual 
knowledge? — It was a bond fide conviction ; and I might say inside a bond fide 
conviction of the real state of the case. 

3723- Sirv 
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3723. Sir Edmund Hayes . ] You are quite certain that except in a few cases 
where you may have been deceived, no person got relief except those who were 
really destitute P — Yes. 

3724. There may have been a few cases of deception ?— Yes ; but our rule 
was destitution : for instance, there was the property of Mr. Stewart of Ards, 
at Derryreel ; the morning I left home I visited a dying person there ; the man 
held land ; there were six in family ; there was but one bed, and that poor woman, 
who was on her death-bed, told me that the whole of the family was obliged to 
lie in the same bed with herself. 

3725. Had you any assistance in making particular inquiries into the circum- 
stances of those people who were on your relief list? — We had. 

372 f). You know, from your own knowledge, do you not, that nobody got 
relief except those who were really entitled to' it, with the exception of a few 
cases in which you might have been deceived ?— Just so, as far as it came to 
my knowledge. 

3727. Mr. Maguire.'] Are you only speaking of Cloughaneely Of Clough- 
anheely alone. 

3728. Is it the custom in your diocese to hold stations at the houses of the 
tenants ? — It is. 

3729. Do you hold them in those two parishes of Gweedore and Clouo-h- 
aneely ? — We do hold a station there. 

3730. Will you just describe to the Committee something about those stations ? 

Twice a year in our diocese of Raphoe, the parish priest and curate go round 

to each townland ; they see the people; they administer to them the Sacra- 
ments of the Catholic Church on those occasions, and if there are any disputes to 
settle they arrange them, and they return home again ; I believe it is the custom 
in the diocese that the parish priest and the curate always dine at the station 
houses with the farmers; but in the parishes of Cloughaneely and Gweedore 
(they are the only two exceptions in the diocese of Raphoe) they are so poor that 
for the last four years the parish priest and curate of either parish did not dine 
on more than three occasions during that time out of their own houses, and for 
this reason, that the people were so poor that we could not dine with them, in 
fact we were ashamed if possible to put them to any expense or inconvenience in 
the world. 

273 !. Mr. Dobbs .] That is during the last four years? — Yes; it was not so 
before then. 

373 ' 2 - ^I p - MaguireJ] Do you think that that is a very strong indication of the 
poverty of the people ? — I do. 

3733. Do the people use flesh meat on any occasion?— I do not believe that 
out of the 1,100 families there are 100 individuals who taste flesh meat the whole 
of the year round. 

3734* Sir Edmund Hayes .] Has there been an increase or decrease in vour 
own dues as pastor of the people? — There has been a decrease last year. 

3735- Since 1853 has that been so? — I was not connected with the parish 
before 1853. 

3736. Since 1853? — There has been a decrease in 1855 ; 1856 was almost an 
average year ; in 1857 there was a decrease, although we have had an increase of 
population. 

3737* 1 here has been a general decrease in the amount of your dues? — Yes; 
we have about 400 families, from whom we get nothing in the shape of dues. 

3738- Sir John Yarde Duller . ] With regard to those gentlemen that you have 
been mentioning, Mr. Nixon, Lord Leitrim, Mr. Olphert, Mr. Woodhouse, and 
Lord George Hill, most ot them purchased their estates, did they not? — Yes; 
Mr. Olphert did not purchase a great part of his estate ; he succeeded his father- 

3739* l}' 1 ! he purchase that part ot which you have been giving evidence?- — 
Only the townlands of Cashel-hill and Baltoney. 

374°- ^ ou think that Mr. Nixon purchased the whole of the property of which 
you have been talking? — Yes. 

3741. Did he purchase that under the Encumbered Estates Court? — No, I think 
not. 

3742. Do you know whether the lands were held by any leases or agreements 
under the old proprietor before they were purchased by Mr. Nixon ?— I do not 
believe there was any ageeement. 

3743. In that case of Mr. Nixon and others, they came 'into possession of the 

°-8°. T estates 
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etsates with the tenants who came into their hands as entirely new tenants?— Yes, 

S ° 3^44! You mentioned that in one case there was a lease of some mountain land 
which was respected, and that notice was given that it should be given up r I 
mentioned that there was a lease in the townland of Magheraroarty, and that the 
mountain was included in the lease, as I have been informed. 

3745. On its being found that there was a lease, that lease was respected, was 

it not, uo to t2 vears ago.' — Yes. , ,, , , 

3746. On its expiration another agreement was made between iandloid and 

tenant ? — Yes. 

3747. And that was respected, was not it . Yes, it was. 

3748 They have now received notice to give it up ? - 1 hey have. 
alia Has not the landlord a perfect right to give them notice to give it up? 
—Yes; hut he has not the right to exact rent for land tvluch tiiey do not occupy. 

3750. Mr. Maguire^] What you complain of is that he got the rent, though 
the men did not get the land r — Just so. , ( 

o 7 r, Mr. P. Wykeham. ] Is it a common thing all over Ireland, so far as you 
knows to keep tenants under notice to quit year after year?— It is quite un- 
3752. Mr. Maguire .] Is not it generally apprehended r— it is 

Sir John Yard e Butler .] Has not a landlord in Ireland the same power 
over' the land in this respect as an English gentleman has to make new agree- 
ments, new leases, and new arrangements with his tenants at any time he thinks 

Pr ^Vlvi»t"ght did the tenants of the old cuts really possess of grazing 
cattle on the mountain 1 — The right which they had from time out of mind. 

3755 W h r was that right ?- T he tight of grazing their cattle upon the 

mountain. . , - 

3756. Any number of cattle?— Any number of cattle 

,757 How many cattle did they keep before upon the land which they held 
UDon the old cuts Any number of cattle, provided that they did not introduce 
so P ?arge a number as theVepie of the townland would object to, as would be too 
many for the mountain to graze. , . , , c 

37 58. Then there was no limitation as to its being the number of cattle that 
they themselves could take care of during the winter r— None, that has come to 

my 37?n W Yofsav that they do take in stock at this time, and put it on the moun- 
taifwhbout letting it be known to the landlord because he would claim a rent 
for their so doing; do vou think that a right and proper thing to do . — That is 
done in very many instances, and 1 think it is very proper, because if the people 
were in possession' of what they were formerly, they would have a right to graze 
upon the P mountains, and have a right to rear stock to make manure to till hem 
land, and it is a reasonable tiling to suppose that they could not till the land 

'SidThey show you any agreement or lease, or any title at any time, that 
the/had had that right granted them by the landlord r— This was a right that 
was prior to the landlord, because the people held it from time immemorial. 

3761. But it was held underthe landlord, under the owner of the soil r— It was 
held by the people, and enjoyed by them. , , , 

3762 Had these tenantry and peasantry any right over toe-commons that they 
did 3 not derive from the landlord ?-l believe that is very questionable; that 
question is not even decided in England ; the people are under the impression 
that thev have been unjustly deprived ot this mountain. , , 

3763 5 It being in the power of the landlord to give them notice to quit, both 
the upland anti the lowland, surely that right, is derived trom the landlord -1 
is very questionable whether he could get them removed from the moon b .f 
he had nothing to do hot to serve them w ith notice of ejectment fiom the lowlands, 

and then they could l>e easily cleared off both. ..inland cl 

376 a Yon mentioned that the tenant was obliged to pay for top and jt. 
enhance a“d .Trent, and 10s. more ; will you explain to the Committee w at 
the 3 1 entrance fee was for ; what was the nature ot the ground that induced th 
eSanr Te U enttance fee?-T„e ground, so far as I cou d judge, and from 
knowledge 0 that i had derived from die people- of the locality who were 1 . 

position °o judge of the quality of the soil, was of the-worst description of ^ 
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tain land in the county. The extent of the farm or this new cut is about four or R ev . J. M‘Fadden. 

five acres at the most, and the value of it, according to the Government valuation, 

is not more than at most 3 d. per acre. But this young man was anxious to have 17 June l8 5 8 - 

a place where he could settle down near his friends, and where he could be in a 

position to be employed in weighing kelp for the kelp merchants along the sea- 

coast, an occupation that he was employed in in former years. He went to the 

landlord and asked him for this new cut, and the landlord demanded 5 1. entrance 

fee, what we call in Ireland the good-will of it, and 1 1 . of rent in hand, which 

this young man, with very great reluctance, paid. 

3765. Was there a house upon it? — There was no house ; it was a very spongy 
marsh. 

3766. Did he obtain the sort of agency that you mentioned for weighing kelp? 

— He did not; he is living in a mud house that would starve anybody but an 
Irishman. 

3767. Was there nothing in the shape of turf that he could sell, or anything 
that he could take off the estate ? — There is no turf sold there. 

3768. Why did he give 5 1 . for what we call entrance ? — It is a thing that has 
been altogether unknown even in Ireland that a landlord should sell his tenant- 
right, as it were, to a tenant, for it is quite equivalent to that. 

3769. Why did the tenant pay if' — Because he was a very foolish man. 

3770. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] In the case of Daniel M'Gee, are you 
sure that the reason he had notice to quit was for refusing to pay the poor 
rates and the property tax ? — The property tax ; not the poor rate ; I believe he 
is obliged to pay the poor rate ; he told me nor. six weeks ago (because I asked 
him particularly about the matter) that he had been served with a notice to quit 
through successive years, because he would not pay the income tax. 

3771. Chairman.] You are aware that this Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the destitution that was alleged by a number of clergymen to exist in the 
districts of Gweedore aud Cloughaneely, and not to inquire into rights of 
property of any sort ; and whatever inquiry has been made into the rights of 
property, or into the management or mismanagement of property, has been 
with the view of discovering some reason for this distress ; and you have 
given it as your opinion, have you not, that if the present mode of management 
of the property of the district (without giving any opinion upon the goodness or 
badness of it) were to continue, there would he no resource for the people of the 
district except to be sent out of the country ? — That is my opinion, because I 
cannot conceive of human beings being reduced to a lower depth of degradation, 
than to be obliged to lie by the side of the brute beasts in order to keep them- 
selves warm at night. 

The Reverend John M‘ Groarty, called in ; and Examined. 

3772. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] YOU are the Roman Catholic curate of Clonda- Rev.j'.M 1 Groarty. 

hotkey ? — Yes. 

3773. How far is it from Gweedore and Cloughaneely? — It is the parish 
adjoining Cloughaneely ; they are all in succession Ciondahorkey, Cloughaneely, 
and Gweedore. 

3774. Did you visit Cloughaneely and Gweedore or any part of them in 
November last? — Yes; I visited the district of Cloughaneely on the 1st of 
November. 

3775. How long did you remain there ? — I spent three days there. 

3776. Did you go to Gweedore? — Not on that occasion, but in the February 
afterwards ; about the middle of that month I visited Gweedore. 

3777. How long were you there in February ? — I remained a week there. 

3778. Had you been in either district before you visited them on those occa- 
sions? — November was the first time that I visited them. 

3779. Had you been acquainted with other districts in the county of Donegal ? 

— Yes, other districts of a nearly similar nature. 

3780. Did you see any considerable difference between the condition of the 
people of Cloughaneely and Gweedore and that of the other districts with which 
you are acquainted ? — A marked difference I considered the people, as to their 
appearance and everything, far superior in condition to the people of Gweedore 
and Cloughaneely, and I even considered the labouring class in other districts 
better off than the tenant farmers in those. districts. 

0.180. t 2 3781. Have 
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3781. Have you seen those Gweedore and Cloughaneely people at any fairs 
or markets ? — Yes ; there are two fair towns in the parish of Clondahorky, at 
which I saw them. 

3782. Did you see any marked difference between the Gweedore and Clough- 
aneely people and the people of other districts at fairs and markets- — Yes, I 
did ; they can be pointed out by the natives in Clondahorky, even those who are 
not personally acquainted with the inhabitants of this district, can point to them 
and say, those are from the district of Gweedore or Cloughaneely from their 
wretched looking appearance, and by their dress and all the symptoms of want 
which their appearance manifests. 

37S3. Did you visit the Gweedore district in the month of April? — I did. 

3784. Did you visit Cloughaneely at that time? — Yes. 

378.5. About how many families did you visit between Gweedore and Clough- 
aneely ? — I think in both parishes I visited between 230 and 240 ; something 
between those two numbers. 

3786. Have you got a list of the families that you visited ? — I have. 

3787. Will you be able to give to the Committee the list of the people in the 
different townlands that you visited? — Yes, I will. 

37SS. Mr. P. Wylteham Martin.'] Are they the same that the Committee have 
heard of already? — They are the same. 

3789. Describe generally to the Committee the condition in which you found 
those families whom you visited upon this occasion? — I found them in great 
destitution as to beds, bed-clothes, and body-clothes, and also as regards food ; us 
far as I could ascertain, in a great many instances they had no provision or cattle 
of any sort. I inquired in some instances whether they had any some lime ago, 
and they said they had. I cautioned them at the same time to tell me nothing but 
what was strictly true ; and in some instances I even asked them, after they gave 
me statements which I thought might perhaps be exaggerated, if they were prepared 
to swear to the correctness of the statements, and they told me, yes, they were. 
I divided my visit through about 15 or 16 townlands in the district. 

3790. Could you give to the Committee the name of the townlands that you 
visited ? — Yes. 

3791. Mr. Dobbs.] Will you distinguish between those who held land and 
those who did not ? — In the Gweedore district they are nearly all landholders, and 
the exceptions are so few that I took no note except of the landholders. I believe 
I have a note of one or two in the Cloughaneely district who occupy a little land, 
but they are under-tenants, and have not their tenure from the landlord. 

3792. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Do you mean that in Cloughaneely most of the 
families that you visited were the families of labourers ? — They were tenant 
farmers ; but there are one or two cases in that district where they have not their 
tenure from the landlord immediately; the rest of them are holders of land, direct 
tenants under the landlord. 

3793. In Gweedore, were the families that you visited the families of land- 
holders, tenants, or labourers ? — Tenants. 

3794. Did you visit any labourers in Gweedore? — No, not that I recollect. 

3795. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You call a tenant a man who pays rent for any 
portion of land, however small? — Yes, to the landlord, as the proprietor of the 
district. 

3796. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Will you describe to the Committee the condition 
in which you found those families, as to bedding and bed-clothes ? — The general 
description was that they were badly off for clothing, and their houses were small 
and comfortless ; in a great many instances they even had not a single article of 
furniture, not even a stool ; in other instances they might have a few old ric-ketty 
chairs ; generally speaking, I saw very few bedsteads. There were bed structures 
erected by the householders themselves, but they were not put together by any 
artisan; they were only temporary structures, over which a little straw was 
shaken ; and I found that even where they had such temporary structures, if the 
family was any way considerable, all the younger members of the family were 
obliged to sleep along the fireside all night for the purposes of heat ; and they 
told me that during the night some one of them would get up and put on more 
turf, to keep the fire burning ail night. 

3797. Mr. Dobbs.] Had they plenty of turf? — They had. 

3798. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What was the state of their clothes ? — Very 
ragged. I speak of them generally; there are exceptions. The people had that 

rough 
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rough clothing which is to be found in the mountain districts and other parts of Rev.j.M'Groartv. 

the country, but generally speaking they were very ragged ; in many instances, — 

the females particularly were not sufficiently clothed for the purposes of decency. 17 J une l8 5 8 * 

3799- What was their food ? — I observed this. 1 sometimes visited the houses 
at the meal hour, and I have seen them in some cases take potatoes and sea- 
weed, and the proportion of sea-weed so far surpassed the other that I considered 
that nearly two-thirds of the whole was composed of sea-weed ; and in other 
instances I saw pounded sea-weed with a little Indian meal shaken over it and 
mixed together, and the meal was so scanty that unless a person examined it 
minutely, he would scarcely discover anything but the sea-w'eed. I recollect par- 
ticularly in the townland of Dore that I have seen the children eat the long stalks 
upon the top of which the wrack grows, and which are something like a walking 
cane. 

3800. What is the name of it? — Slackmarragh. 

3801. Did they give you any explanation of the causes of their distress? — 

Invariably they did. They ascribed their present miserable condition to the ab- 
straction of the mountain pasture, to the increase of rent, and to the taxation. 

3802. Are you acquainted with other coast districts similarly situated ? — I am 
acquainted with two large coast districts, Inver and Killybegs. 

3803. Is there any distinction between the condition of the people of those 
districts and that of the people of Cloughaneely and Gweedore ? — There is a most 
marked distinction. I have never known the people of those districts making use 
of the same sort of sea-weed as is used in the districts of Gweedore and Clough- 
aneely. 

3804. When you say the same sort of sea-weed, do you mean that the people 
of Killybegs and the other place use any sea-weed ? — They use a small quantity of 
what is called dillisk and sloke ; not as an article of food, but as a relish to their 
food. 

3805. Did you see the sea-weed used extensively as an article of food in 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely? — I did ; I saw them at their meals. 

3806. Did you go alone to those houses ? — I w ; ent alone. 

3807. Did you take them indiscriminately ? — Yes ; sometimes I did not know 
the name of the tow nland, and I inquired at places where they did not expect me ; 
they had no notice whatever ; for when I left the place I started from, I had not 
determined the particular direction I would take. 

3808. How long did you remain there in April ? — About three weeks, every- 
day of which I spent in visiting the houses of the people. 

3809. Did you make a minute and careful inquiry ? — A most minute and care- 
ful inquiry. 

3810. Can you give the Committee some illustration of the state of things that 
vou found ? — In the townland of Magheraclogher I visited Neal Dohertys, and I 
took a note of his house and family as I saw' them, gnd of what I learned from 
inquiring from the man himself. 

3811. Mr. Dobbs.'] What month was this in ? — In April last; about the 28th. 

3812. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] In what condition did you find this man? — This 
man’s family were all squatted round the fire ; they had no seat of any kind ; 
there were 10 altogether, including himself and wife, and this man was 
blind. He was employed by Lord George Hill at blasting, and in that em- 
ployment he lost the use of his sight, and was obliged to go to the hospital, where 
he remained for some time, and in consequence of his absence his wife became 
unable to pay the rent, and she informed me that she employed some person to 
intercede for her, and beg the landlord not to exact the rent which was due on 
the little holding during her husband's absence ; but she met with a refusal, and 
in consequence had to sell a small holding that she had in another townland, in 
order to pay three years’ rent. At that time they had nothing to support them, 
till they 7 got relief, they had got some meal from the relief committee. The 
children were in such a state of nudity that I do not believe any person would 
wish to look at them ; they were round the fire ; three of them had the measles ; 
but I might say they were literally naked. The man told me that some 
time during the collection of the cess, head constable Young entered his 
house, and seized on some little oats that they had, and brought it outside, 
and proceeded to auction it, and would have done so, were it not that one of his 
neighbours promised to pay the tax. The children, on this occasion, he told 
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me, cried desperately, and even the neighbours who were present at the time shed 

tea q8iq Had lie any oats when you were there? — None whatever; he was 
entirely destitute ; he had only some relief meal from the committee at that time. 

0S14 Mr P Wykeham Martin .] Would head constable Young have any 
option in such a case as this, or was he doing it in discharge of his duty ?-He 
was. I do n*t mention the thing at all to reflect upon head constable Young, 
but I related it as showing the destitution of the people; of course he was dis- 

chargmg h ^clut>. Qnderstand the story in this way , that this man, Neal Doherty, 
was in i*u red in Lord George Hill’s service, and was obliged to go into the 
hospital; that during his absence in the hospital from this injury bis wi e was 
compelled to sell another holding to discharge the rent r— She was obliged to sell 
another holding to pay the rent that was due on the farm during his absence. _ 

3816. An absence caused by injury received in Lord George Hill s servicer— 
That, is what she stated to me. 

38 1 7. Was Lord George Hill her landlord r 1 es. 

3818. It uas Lord George Hill to whom the rent was paid '—Yes it was 
3810. Mr. Dobbs.-} Did lie state when he was injured m Lord George Hi s 

serviced — I think she said that it was at the time that the store was being hud t ; 
it a as at blasting work. I do not know when it was. I was not acquainted with 
the district at that time, but she stated that as a certain tact. 

3820. Was it 20 years ago — I do not know what time exactly. 

3821. Was the husband in the hospital at the time you were there r JNo, lie 
was at home ; he was in the house when 1 visited it. 

3S->2 Mr P. Wykeham Martin .] When this holding was sold, was he 
hospital?— I am not exactly sure, but I know it was to pay the rent that became 
due on the holding during the time he was absent. , . 

3823 Mr Dobbs.] Absent from what cause Absent 111 the hospital in con- 
sequence of having received some part of the rock that struck h.s eye, and he was 

° b jjf 24. ‘ How ^any^'years before ? -They stated that the rent was for three 

3 6 3823 Sir Edmund Hayes.] Previous to the loss of Ills eye i— No; it was from 
the 3 time he received the injury up to the time of paying the rent; it was three 
years’ arrears that they had to pay. . , n r f 

3 3826. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.\ Was he three years in the hospital ? -I am not 

Sir Edmund Hayes.] What yon mean is, that he vyas unable to pay any 
rent for three years, because of this injury to his eye, and his wife was forced to 
cell her land t.o pay the rent ? Yes. _ • , 

3828. You have never been in the district till some months ago, I think _ 

,820 Mr. Serjeant Deasy^] How long before your visit did this occur ?-It 
had occurred some years ago ; it must have been, I think, at building the store at 

BU 383o’ Mr!To»sTProblMy was 1 or 18 years ago?— Probably it was. 

28') 1 Sir Edmund Hayes.] I understand you to say that you nevel wete in 
thif cHsirict tiH lout six months agor-So I said. 1 say that I am not prepared 
to sav exactly when this accident occurred, but I say it was some yeais ago. 

3832. Mr.' DoSiw.] They told you that it was when the store was built, did 

thpv ? No • but I conclude it was about that time. . • . 

3S33 When was the store built?— I never made any particular raqu ry ,t 
has been there for some number of years; the injury was received at blastin n 

ro f 8 s ;, a; r Edmund Haues] You did not take any particular pains to make 
i„q 3 ui?ms abo"r SaJ of the transaction r- No ; 1 only inquired as .0 the 

UC 38« aV Thatbe lost his sight and, was obliged to sell his land r— Yes. 

3 38 3 3 6. Mv Serjeant Deasy.] Do you remember visiting the house of Owen 

it, a peek of meal; mere were only two stools in the snape w ; fe 
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wife stated to me that but one fortnight after her confinement she was obliged to Rev. j. M‘Groariy. 

go to the sea-shore, a distance of two miles off, to collect sea-weed to support — — 

herself and her family. _ , . ? v 17 3 

3838. Sir Edmund Hayes .] Was her husband alive ?— Yes. 

3830. Was he there ?— He was in the house at the time 

3840 Had she any other children except the one she had been recently con- 
fined with ?— The other children go to service ; I did not see any other children 
in the house at the time, except some small children that would not be able to 

go that distance. . ....... 

3841. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] From your observation of the district, can you 
say that the relief was necessary for the people?— I would 

384° Could they, in your opinion, have continued to subsist it they had not 
obtained relief?— I think they could not, for in a great many instances a quantity 
of provisions could not have escaped my observation ; if there was anything like 
a chest in the house I obliged them to open it for me ; they generally had only 
one apartment, and I inspected every part of it minutely, and I think that a stock 
of provisions could not have escaped my notice. 

-843. Can they, in your opinion, continue to exist in their present condition ' 

| believe they cannot, unless one of two things is done; unless those moun- 
tains which were taken away from them are returned to them, or they are 
enabled to emigrate. I put the question, frequently, whether they would emigrate, 
if there were some fund raised for that purpose, and they said they would rather 
emigrate than live under present circumstances. 

3844. Mr. Dobbs.] If the mountains were given back would they be able to 
]j ve ?__l think that if the mountains were given back, and some of the surplus 
population emigrated, then a large number of the persons who are now living in it 
at present would be able to live in comfort. 

3845. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In cases where no mountain was taken away irotn 

them the only cure is emigration ?— Yes. 

3S46. Do many young men ot those families enlist in the militia in that district r 
— I am not aware as to the number. ... , 

3847. Did you ever hear of any ?— I never made any inquiries upon tue 

3848. Mr. Dobbs. 1 Are you at all acquainted with the district, except from 

havimr visited it in the way you have described ?- 1 had no persoual acquaintance 
with it, but I had known it by character for a number of years, and particularly 
for the last three or four years. ...... T u a i, a t 

3849. Had you known it as a very poor district r — \ es ; I had heard it talked 
of 'in different parts of the country. 

3850. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Will you hand in to the Committee to-morrow a 
list of the townlauds that you visited, and also, as far as you can, the names of 
the families and the names of the individuals comprising the family; can you 
make out. that list?— I could not give the names of the individuals comprising 
the families, but I could give the men’s names, the number of families, and the 

townlancL^ir ^ B ullcr.] With regard to M'Causland, of Dunmore was he 

living in the house at the time you visited it, when you found his wife and a child 
there" a fortnight old ?— I did not say I found a child a fortnight old ; but she 
stated to me,' that in a fortnight after her confinement she was obliged to go a 
distance of two miles to the sea-shore, to collect sea-weed tor the purpose ot 

3852. How was the husband employed ? — The husband was employed working 

on a little piece of land. , _ i-j 

3853. How large apiece of land was he working upon? — I did not inspect 

Ul 3B5T' Mr. Dobbs.] Do you 'know who this Owen M‘Causland’s landlord was? 

— The Earl of Leitrim. 
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Veneris, 18° die Junii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarde Buller. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Mr. Maguire. 

Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Thomas Neilson Underwood, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

T. iV. Underwood, 3855. Mr. Maguire.] WHERE do you reside? — In Strabane, in the county of 
Est b Tyrone, Ireland. 

18 June 18 8 3856. May I ask what profession you are? — I am a law student, of the Inner 

0 r Temple, and but for this commission, I would have been called next term as a 

barrister of the English bar. 

3857. Are you well acquainted with the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 
in the county of Donegal ? — I am. 

3858. When did you first visit the Gweedore district? — In 1854-55. 

3859. Had you any object in visiting it then? — Yes. 

3860. What was your object? — My object in visiting it at that time was to 
invest money in it for a friend, in the purchase of property. 

3861. Did you at that time make any inquiries as to the condition of the 
people and the condition of the district ? — Yes, I made all possible inquiries. 

3862. So that you made yourself personally acquainted with the condition of 
the people? — Most certainly ; with the position of the people of that particular 
locality ; in that particular district of country. 

3863. What particular parts of it did you visit and make yourself acquainted 
with ? — I visited the estate of Mrs. Russell of Dunlewy. 

3864. Did you visit any other part ? — I travelled through other parts of the 
country, but I speak principally of Mrs. Russell’s property, an estate of five town- 
lands. 

3865. Did you at that time, in prosecution of your inquiries, go into the houses 
of the peasantry ? — I did. 

3866. Sir John Yarde Buller .] Were any of those estates on sale when you 
went down there? — They were ; they were advertised for sale. 

3867. Mr. Maguire.] You inspected that property minutely, did you? — I did. 

I went over the home farm connected with Mrs. Russell’s property very minutely,, 
and I went into Upper and Lower Crowley, and to a place called Baltinny Moun- 
tain. Tbejestate contained 10,300 acres, and it is principally barren mountain. I 
have the rental of the estate here, and the certain rents as returned by her 
agents, Mr. Jeremiah Smith, late mayor of Rye, Messrs. Brown, auctioneers, 
22 Throgmorton-street, of this city, and by her brother. The certain rental of the 
estate I discovered to be between 70 /. and Sol. She had, however, the home 
farm, 1 50 acres of reclaimed boggy land, in her possession, and some 4,000 
acres ot mountain. The rental returned was 120/. When I use the expression 
“ certain rents,’’ I do not apply the epithet “ certain’’ to such rents as the 
lettings for shootings and fishings, the police barrack, and the national agricultural 
school. 

3868. Were the peasantry of the Gweedore district suffering from the pressure 
of the failure of the potato crop in 1855? — I heard so; I had no means of 

ascertaining 
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ascertaining their previous position, but at that time there was some suffering 
in the district. 

3869. Did you derive a knowledge of that from the facts stated by the people 
themselves? — I derived my knowledge of it from gentlemen connected will) the 
locality, in conversation with them about it, and from the people themselves 

3870. What time of the year was it that you were therein 1855? — It was 
in October or November 1855. 

3871. Were you struck, at that time, with the general aspect of the country? 
— 1 was. 1 had seen a great deal ot Ireland, both in the north and south, and I 
had seen nothing equal to it. The habitations of the people, the tenantry of the 
country, were inferior to the mud cabins in the Bog of Allen, built for squatters 
and day labourers, and certainly utterly inferior to the hovels on the mountainous 
district of Connemara. 

3S72. Did you examine many of those houses in 1855 arid 1856?— Yes; in 
1855 l examined a great number of the houses. The situation of Mrs. Russell’s 
house is a level, at the edge of the lake Macung, and rising opposite to this is 
the mountain Aragle ; there is a large village of houses at the base of this moun- 
tain ; 1 went through the houses very carefully, and I certainly was not prepared 
for witnessing the destitution that I saw. I had not received the rental at that 
lime, but I expected, from the advertisement, that it was a property producing 
1,400 l. or 1,500 l. a year, or else I would not have gone to it. 

3873. Did the people then say anything as to the increased rents, and as to 
mountain commonage ? — Yes; the rents had not been increased on Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s property, but they had been increased on neighbouring properties, and they 
expected that their turn of misery was then about to come. 

3874. Did they say anything about the mountain commonage ? — They were- 
in a great deal of doubt and fear about the mountain commonage, because neigh- 
bouring proprietors had taken the mountain commonage from the people. 

3875. Sir John Yarde Buller You state that it had not been done on Mrs. 
Russell’s property ? — Not on her property ; they were only afraid of it. 

3876. Mr. Maguire.'] The people said that it had been taken away by neigh- 
bouring proprietors from their tenants ? — Yes, they did. 

3877. Do they apprehend that serious consequences will result from taking 
that away from them ? — Yes ; and I am perfectly convinced that they were cor- 
rect in making that statement, because human existence could not be preserved 
on the small portions of arable land in their possession. 

3878. When did you visit that district last? — In May 1858. I visited the 
district three times between that date and my previous visit. I visited it in 1854, 
1855, 1856, I believe in 1857, and certainly in May 1858. 

3879. Then you made five visits to the district ? — Yes, four or five. 

3880. When did you visit it last ? — On the 6th May of this year I passed 
through this district. 

3881. Sir Edmund Hayes.] That was your first visit after 1855? — No, my 
third or fourth visit after 1 854-55. 

3882. Mr. Dobbs.] When were you there last before May? — I should say 
about 12 months before that. 

3883. Was it in May 1857 ? — About that time; it was in the spring of 1857.. 
I can fix the dates with precision if the Committee require it. 

3884. Mr. Maguire.] You say that you visited this district in May of this year? 
— Yes. 

3885. On the occasion of your visit, did you immediately commence making a 
tour of inspection ? — Most certainly ; I went there for that purpose; I was asked,, 
in the most public manner, to go there. 

3886. On the evening of your arrival, did you commence your operations ? — 
Yes, on the day of my arrival. 

3887. How many houses did you visit on that occasion? — I posted from Stra- 
bane to a place called Derry beg, and I reached Derry beg about one o’clock, and 
I examined the houses on each side of the road from Derrybeg to Bunbeg, 
where there is a corn store, a shop, a county mill, and a coast-guard station. I 
visited 40 or 50 houses. 

3888. What townland is that in ? — It is called Magheraclogher, or Middletown^ 

3889. Did you go through the townland of Magheraclogher? — Yes, portions 
of it. 

3890. And portions of the townland of Middletown ? — Yes, I visited. 
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.3891. On whose estate is that? — The Committee can obtain the names of the 
landlords of the estates from public documents. I am reluctant to name indivi- 
duals. The question is a question of destitution, and I do not wish to make it 
an individual matter; but, as you must have an answer, those townlands I ain 
speaking of are on Lord George Hill’s estate. 

3892. Do you mean to say that you visited 40 or 50 houses the first day in the 
district? — Yes, I did; I spent till half-past nine or ten o’clock at night in visit- 
ing. I was in Derrybeg and all round the hills in the vicinity. 

*3893. What was the appearance presented by the houses ? — Some of the houses 
on the roadside looked remarkably neat and clean, and presented a very pleasing- 

exterior. iif*] 

3894. Was the appearance of the interior of the houses equal to that ot the 

outside ? — No, it was not. 

3895. Will you describe the difference? — The appearance of the exterior of 

some of the houses was such as a gentleman would build for his labourers in the 
inland portions of the country, in Meath or Tipperary, or even in Northumberland ; 
thev were slated and whitewashed ; but the interior of the houses presented nothing 
but squalid wretchedness. . 

3896. Were you greatly disappointed at the appearance of the interior . — I was 
struck with sorrow and regVet. 

3897. And with surprise? — Yes ; and with regret that it should have been so. 

3898. Did you visit the house of James Sweeney of Magheraclogher ? — I did. 

3899. Will you describe the interior of that house? — The house was an 
ordinary square house ; there was a bedstead in the house ; there was evidently 
an entire desire on the part of the inmates to have everything cleanly about them. 
Round the door of the house and the interior of the house, it was swept up cleanly. 

3900. Did you examine whether they had a bed or not in that house? — Yes, 
there was a bedstead in the house. 

3901. Was there a bed ? — Yes, there was a bed. 

3902. What was it composed of? — The bed was a number of sticks like the 
ordinary rounds in an ordinary bed, and some boards put over, and a little straw 
shaken upon it, with a sort of sheet, and a cover over it. 

3903. There was no regular tick ? — There was no regular tick, it was a mere 

litter of straw, like old thatch. ^ 

3004. Did you go into Neal Doherty’s house ? — Yes. 

3905 Will you describe it to the Committee ?— The house was similar. 

3906. Was there a bed in it?— There was a sort of thing very nearly the same 
as that I have spoken of. . . 

3907- Was it a bed or a mere sop of straw ? — It was a lair of bad straw ; you 
could not apply the expression “ bed” to any of them. I understand by the expres- 
sion “ bed,” something either straw or feathers, or down or hair, or something of 
that sort contained in a tick with clothing over it ; there was nothing of that sort. 

3908 Was the family at their meals at the time of your visit ? There were 
nine children in the house; I saw them eating.; they were eating sea- weed and 

Indian meal. . , . T ,. 

3909 Did you examine as to the proportion between sea-weed and Indian 
me ai ?_No, it was a pulp-like mass blackened like that inkstand on the table ; 
a forbidding, nasty jelly-like sort of thing with a little sprinkling of meal over 
it ; I could not say the proportion, 

3910. Did the sea-weed predominate r — Yes, utterly. 

3911. Mr. Dobbs.] Was there a sheet on the straw that the man used fora 
bed ? — Yes, there was a sort of sheet, a sort of coverlet on it. _ 

3 Q12 . Mr. Maguire .] Did you visit the house of James Roartyr— Yes, I did. 

3913. Was that equally wretched ? —It was terribly so. There was little or 
no furniture visible that I could see; there was an old woman in the house, and 
a ewe and a lamb ; I could not give a description of the sort of furniture in the 

house. , . . c , 

3914. Was the bed bad ?— It was not a bed, it was a lair of straw. 

■ 391 5. Did you visit Roger Gallagher’s house r Yes. 

3916. Will you describe it to the Committee ?— It was equally wretched. The 
appearance of the exterior of the house was very good. I mean that compared 
with the position and size of the man’s farm, it was very good. 

3917. To a casual visitor would it give an idea of comfort and prosperity r— 
To a person who did not go into the house it would be utterly deceptive ; lie 
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could have no idea of the house from travelling on the highway. I may add, 
that a stranger going into the locality would feel a great deal of delicacy in 
going into the houses; the people there have feelings like people in other places, 
and they do not wish to be intruded on. I frequently requested the clergymen 
to desist from the examination. 

3918. Sir Edmund Hayes .] What clergymen do you refer to? — There were 
three clergymen, the Rev. John Doherty, the Rev. Mr. M'Ghee, the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Gioarty, and one of the Reverend Mr. M‘Faddens. 

3919. Mr. Dobbs.'] What do you say that you requested them to desist from ? 
— From examination. I thought it was wounding to the feelings of the people. 
In the case of one of those persons I saw her turn and shed tears, and I thought 
that that was ample proof. 

3920. Mr. Maguire.] And you in compassion for them begged the clergymen 

to desist? — I did. . 

3921. Did the clergymen lead you to those houses, or did you yourself visit 
them as it were promiscuously? — They tracked me, and I took the houses as they 
came. I went to the houses right and left of the road without exception- 

3922. Did the clergymen mark out the houses that you were to visit?— Posi- 
tively nor. I took them as they came. Wherever I found it was convenient, or 
wherever I could get an easy path, or anything of that sort, I went to the houses. I 
am not very capable of clambering over rough roads. 

3923. How many houses did you visit during the entire time that you were in 

this district in May?— I should say in that locality I visited about 50 or 60 
houses* certainly. . 

3924. Would the houses of the people, whose names I have mentioned, gene- 
rally represent the condition of the 40, or 50, or 60 houses that you visited ?— 
There are evades in wretchedness ; there were some houses, certainly, not kept 
clean, which had in reality more comfort than those that were clean. I mean more 
substantive comfort and more probabilities of comfort; there were slight grades; 
it was an up and down sort of thing ; in fact, you might call it almost a dead 
level of wretchedness; a man might as safely say there is stench from the River 
Thames, as that there is destitution in that district. 

3925. Did you see many beds in those 40 or 50 houses that you visited ? — I 
saw none what I could call beds ; there were some wretched make-shifts of the 
kind I have described, but no bed. 

3926. Would your phrase, “ a lair of straw,” generally describe the character 
of the bed upon which they lay ?— Yes, a lair of broken old straw. 

3927. In the 40 or 50 houses that you inspected did you see much or little 
furniture, or any furniture ?— There was a sort of dead state of things ; in some 
cases there would be a couple of chairs, which they might purchase in country 
towns for 1 s. or 1 5 cl. a piece, and a few stools, something made of bog fir, that is, 
fir dug up out of the bogs, and little trestles or feet put into them ; there was a 
sort of dresser and a few plates, a few bowls in some cases, and in some there 
would be none. 

3928. Did you see those chairs in every house ? — Certainly not in all houses. 
I find in my notes the case of a man named Byme, a weaver ; he has no furni- 
ture whatever in his house. 

3929. Was he a tenant on this estate ?— Yes, I believe so. There was no 
stool, chair, or bed ; it was a lair or litter of straw. His family consisted of his 
wife and himself, and here is an entry that I took down from the old man. He 
says he “ remembers in Boney’s time” (meaning Napoleon Bonaparte s time, I 
presume), “ when he could earn as. or 5s. a day ; he now would not keep the 
sticks going if it were not to get a bit of tobacco.” The seats in this man s 
house were what are callled hassocks, or lumps of turf dug out of the bog, and. 
I saw a stone, which was probably used as a seat. 

3930. Mr. Dobbs.] He said he would not keep the sticks going, except for the 
sake of getting a little tobacco ? — Yes ; he said that the wool was gone out of the 
country, and there was no weaving as there used to be. 

3Q31. Mr. Maguire.] Did you examine inlo the condition of the people’s day 
clothing? — I did. . 

3932. "What was the general result of your inquiries as to the condition 01 their 
day clothing in those 40 or 50 houses ? — It is a difficult thing to realise to the 
mind of a person who has not seen it. The women were wearing a sort of bed- 
gown, a petticoat sort of thing, and some of them had a handkerchief tied over 
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T. N. TJnderxood, their bosoms ; they were shoeless and stockingless, and in many cases capless. 
Esq. and the clothing was in rags, save such of them as had received those old garments 

which were given to them from the money which was collected for the relief; 

iS June 1858. there was a large sum of money collected for relief, and a large amount of old 
clothing collected, and this was distributed, and you could at once see where it 
was distributed. 

3933. Mr. Dobbs.'] Had many of the women caps ? — Some of them had. 

3934. What sort of caps? — Those sort of caps that are made up of course 
muslin. 

3935- Mr. Maguire If the women you saw' had no caps, and had sufficient 
clotliing for the purposes of decency, would you say they were badly off for want 
of caps ? — No, certainly not ; but very old gray-haired women wish to wear caps. 

3936. You do not intend to represent that the absence of a cap shows poverty ? 
—Certainly not ; there are many places in America, for instance, where they do 
not wear caps. 

3937. Would the absence of a cap indicate destitution in your opinion ? — It 
would not, if the clothing were otherwise comfortable. 

3938. Mr. Dobbs.] Why do you say that in many cases they were capless? — 

I was asked to describe their appearance, and that was a part of my answer. I 
answered the question in full, and I have no idea of adding to or diminishing it. 

I have no interest in the matter save the interest that any man of humanity should 
have, and which you should have- 

3939- Mr. Maguire.] Will you describe simply the state of their clothing 
generally ; did it exhibit either great poverty or great comfort?— Certainly, great 
poverty. 

3940. Did it exhibit destitution or comfort? — Destitution, positive and unmis- 
takeable. 

3941. In any of those 40 or 50 houses, did you see any instance where the 
women had not sufficient clothing for the purposes of decency? — No, not at the 
time I visited them ; but I had better say that I saw clothing which I knew to 
have been collected, old garments that I know to have been collected, and which 
must have been given them. There were contributions of old clothing went out 
of London to them. 

3942. Is it the fact or not that a large quantity of clothing was sent from 
different parts of the country to theGweedore district? — Yes. I remember seeing 
large bales of clothing sent ; and I was myself instrumental in having several 
large bales of clothing sent. 

3943. Independently of what was purchased by the clergymen for the people, 
were there large quantities of clothing sent from different parts of the country to 
the district? — There were ; there were large bales of clothing came from the City 
of London ; others came from Glasgow, that I know of ; and there were others 
which came from Dublin and Belfast. I caused to be collected large quantities 
in Stiabane, the town with which I am connected ; we gave them 60?. as a con- 
tribution, and many people gave old clothing. 

3944. Mr. Dobbs. ] It was after they had got those contributions that you 
visited them in May ? — Yes, the last time that I now speak of. I speak of their 
destitution, not with reference to the quantity of garments which they had then 
received. 

3943. Mr. Maguire.] Coming to the 7th of May, where did you go on that 
day ?— I left Derrybeg by the mail-car road, towards a place called Falcarragh, or 
Cross Roads. 

394O. Did you visit the toplands of Carrick on that day ? — I did. 

3947. Did you visit what are called the new cuts in that locality r — Yes, ,1 did. 

3948. Is this Lord George Hill’s property? — 1 am not aware. 

3949. Did you examine the new cuts marked out in this district in Carrick ? — • 
1 did - 

3950. In what condition did you find the people who were occupying them? — 
There are degrees of wretchedness in them as in everything else ; 4 hey were in a 
sad and saddening position. 

39.51. Were they in a worse condition than what you saw them in before? — 
Yes, greatly worse, because they were in a hopeless position. 

3952. Did you visit the house of Patrick M‘Cafferty ? — Yes, I did. 

3953. Was he one of the people occupying a new cut? — Yes, he was. 

3954. Will you describe the condition of his house? — The house was a sort of 

hovel-house ; 
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•hovel-house ; a sort of angular structure, with straw thatch or sea bent on it, and 
erected with rough stones and mud ; the man was engaged in trenching the bog at 
the time that I came to the place, to bum it and make a little surface for his crop. 

395.5. Mr. Dobbs.'] How many rooms were there in the house ? — But one room. 

3956. Besides the kitchen ?— They have not kitchens there. 

3957. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Was there a door ? — Yes. 

395 8 * And a window ?— Yes ; and a sort of chimney; it was a small thing 
erected iby the man himself. 

3959. Mr. Maguire.] Is it what would be called a hovel in any other part ot 
Ireland ? — It is what would be called a hovel in Tyrone ; I am positive that it 
would be called a hovel. 

3960. Will you describe the interior of it ? — The interior was a black, dirty 

looking place. . ' 

3961. Was there a bed?— There was the sort of lair that I have already 
described. 

V962. Was it a bed or lair of straw?— A lair of straw only. 

3963! What was the dress of the people ?— Very indigent ; there were two 
-children in the house, and the mother and daughter. 

3964. Did you ask as to the food they ate? — I did. 

3965. What was it ? — Indian meal and sea-weed. 

3966. Did you visit any other houses ? — I did. 

3967. Did you visit Manus Gallagher’s house ? — I did. 

3968. Was" that as bad as the other? — It was worse ; it was a house of sods; 
vthe entrance was not higher above the earth than three feet, and I had to crouch 

going into it. 

3969. Would you call it a house or a hovel ? — I would say it was not fit for a 

beast. . 

3970. Was the owner of that house a tenant on the estate, and an occupier ot 

•■the new cuts? — Yes. 

3971. Mr. Dobbs.] IIow much land had he? — I am not aware of the extent 
of land, but I am of the rent he paid ; he paid l /. 10*. 

3972. Mr. Maguire.] Did the people appear very poor ?— Very poor. 

3973. Did they seem to be ill or well fed ? — They appeared to be wretchedly- 
fed. The mother was suckling an infant, and I believe that she was not able to 
give it sustenance ; it was tugging at her breast and crying. 

* 3974- Were you much struck with the poverty of that family ? — I was, and 
,1 asked the priest what was his motive, or what could be the motives of any 
person for advising human beings to locate themselves in such a hopeless way, 
and he said that their attachment to their homes was too strong for his admonitions, 

; and that he advised them to go to Australia, or go to beg elsewhere, but it was of 
no use ; the man said that he was the son of a person called Daniel Gallagher, from 
whom the mountain had been taken in Tor. He said further, that there were 16 
such cuts in Carick ; I examined several of those cuts. A cut was a spade track 
•made in a moss or a pure bog, and out of the pure bog they had to trench deep 
water channels all round it, in order to grow their corn or potatoes, or whatever 
^produce they put into it they had to heap up a centre ridge, and put the crops in 
there. 

3975- Would the description you have given of M'Cafferty and Gallagher’s 
.houses apply to all the other 16 occupiers of new cuts that you inspected ?— Do 
vou wish to infer that there was a sort of level between the destitution of one and 
the comparative destitution of the others? 

3976. I ask simply, does the description which you have given of only two 
apply 1 to the 16 which you examined; were they worse or were they better? — 
They were medium. 

3977. Were they much worse or much better?— I do not think there was any 
of them much worse than the one I have described. There may have been some 
of them a little better than the first house; I remember going into one house in 
which their walls were very nicely built with stone and mud, and they were 
^covered in above. 

3978. Were the majority of the lG that you examined of the same description 
as Gallagher and M'Cafferty’s houses, or were they not? — The majority of the 
houses were of the description of the two first described. 

3979. In any one of them did you see anything like the appearance of real 
-.comfort ? — Not in one ; there is no real comfort among them ; the most wretched 

0.80. u 3 cottier 
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1. N. Underwood, cottier labourer in the most wretched agricultural district is better off than the 
best of them ; a man depending- upon 8 d. a day is better off. 

- - - 3080. Was the clothing of the people occupying those 16 houses good or bad? 

18 June 1858. —It W as very, very poor ; the female that I speak of in this instance, who was 
suckling her child,. gathered herself into a corner to take herself from the light of 
the door when she saw a stranger coming in. 

3981. Did you think that her clothing was sufficient for the purposes of 
decency ? — I did not ; I was sorry to see it. 

3982. Did you visit the townland of Glashercoo ? — I did. 

3983. Did you visit it on the same day? — Yes, on that day. 

3984. Did you go into the house of Charles M'Geever? — 1 did. 

3985. How many has he in family? — Twelve in family. 

3986. Did you inquire as to his circumstances? — Yes, I did. 

3987. What was the result of your inquiry? — I ascertained that the rent was 
1/. 105. 

3988. Had it been lower? — I heard from the man himself that it had been 
15 s., and that he was raised to 1 1 . 105. somewhere about 1856. 

39S9* Had that man any stock ? — Y es ; he had a cow and two calves; a cow 
worth about 305. 

3990. Had he a bed in his house, as he was the possessor of stock ? — There was 
one bed for the whole family. 

3991. Was it a bed or a lair of straw ? — I saw no bed ; it was such as I have 
described before. 

3992. Was this bed for the father and mother, or for the entire family? — 
I should say it was for as many as could crowd in it. 

,3993- Hid you see more than one lair of straw? — I did; and why I say so 
with such precision is, that I noted down every minutiee in this paper, and I am 
willing to submit it if the Committee pleases. 

3994- Have you a particular description of the people of that townland in any 
note that you have taken ? — Yes. I say they were all without shoes, and I use 
the expression half-clad. “ I found the children eating sea wrack weed through 
absolute hunger; the children had been at the sea side for the first tide, and when 
we visited it at 2 p. m. there was no appearance of food in the house, 5 ’ save the 
sea-weed, and there was certainly no store of potatoes in the house or about it. 

3995- D.d you inquire whether they had a store of potatoes or not ? — They 
could not hide them from me. 

3996. Did you examine the houses ? — I did, carefully, with that view. The 
usual place where they stow the potatoes is under those lairs ; they generally wall 
them in with a little parapet of turf. 

3997- Hid you examine minutely on the previous evening as to the fact whether 
or not the people had a store ot food in those 40 or 50 houses which you describe ? 
— I did ; I asked most carefully. 

3998. Did you also make a personal inspection? — I did. 

3999. Did you find any quantities of food in their possession ? — I found no 
quantity of food in their possession. The utmost that I saw was about four or five 
stone of potatoes ; and in same cases I saw what they call the butts of potatoes, a 
piece cut oft’ from the potato when they are preparing them for planting ; they cut 
oft the dead end of the potato, and plant the other, or seedling end. 

4000. Were the notes from whichyou read taken upon the spot? — Most certainly. 

4001. As the immediate result of your inquiry ? — Yes, just as they came. 

4002. Take the case of Daniel M'CIav ; describe what you saw there ? — There 
were eight of the family. The old rent, he said, was 18s., and it was raised to 
1 7. 5s. 6 d. ; he said that he had paid the police tax, 1 1 . 55., but that he did not 
pay any of the sheep assessment, as the proprietor paid it for him. 

4003. Had this man any stock ? — He had two little stirks, young heifers. 

4004. Did you see the food prepared ?— No; I asked in relation to his food ; 
and he said his food was two meals of potatoes a day, pounded with sea-weed, or 
sea-weed and Indian meal. 

4005. Had this man a bed? — He had got a rug or blanket from the priest out 
of this relief fund. 

4006. Had he a bed ? — There was a sort of straw lair in the house, like those 
described 

4007. Before they got that relief, did they say that they had any covering? — 
They said that they lay under the garments that they had worn during the day. 

4008. Did. 
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400S. Did those people say anything as to the mountain commonage? — Yes, r 
they complained bitterly of being deprived of the mountain commonage. 

4009. Did they attribute their poverty to it?— Yes, that and the taxes, and in- 
creased rents. There were eight persons in the house; and I say on my notes, 
it t | ie o-randmother is very sickly from want of food, and the daughter also, and 
one of the little boys ; starvation is in every face. I can compare them to nothing 
but people on a raft,” from the sort of look that they had, from the squalor of 
their persons. 

4010. You wrote that description down at the moment? — Exactly, as the result 
of my observation. 

401 1. In the townland of Magheraroarty, did you go into the house of Dennis 

]y[‘Q ee : X did. There are six of a family in his house. The old rent, he said, was 

.1 1 . 4 a-., and the new rent was 3/. 10 a. He said he lost the mountain common- 
age and he has found the rent gradually tighten upon him ; he said the rent was 
advanced 1 l. 10 s. last year; lie said, further, that wherever the proprietor bought, 
the tenants always got a squeeze. 

4012. Was this man one of the worst off?— He was not ; he was comparatively 
■comfortable. I wish they were all as well off. 

4013. Even in the case of this person, who you say was comparatively comfort- 
able did vou see any real indications of what you call comfort? — No ; I did not. 

4014. Sir Edmund IIayes.'\ Mow was he comparatively comfortable ?— Com- 
pared with the others. . } 

4015. Mr. Maguire.] Will you describe the difference between this man s case 
and the other cases? —The family of this man had not the imploring look in their 
face that the others had, and they were not wrinkled, and had not the pallor of 
destitution in their faces that the others had. 

4016. Were they better or worse dressed ? — I could not say that they were 

worse dressed. . . , , v 

4017. Mr. Dobbs.] The only difference was in their personal appearance i— 1 es, 
sir. The only difference was in their personal appearance ; in the colour of the 
people, and the general look of them, and the aspect of the house. There is some- 
thing about it that did not betoken the same destitution, or create the same feeling 

in my mind that the others did. 

4018. What was the general aspect of the house you speak of l — lhe house was 

an ordinary sort of square house. . . 

40 1 9. Was there a bed in it ? — There was one of those sort of partitioned things, 
it was more like an inshot in the wall. 

4020. Did you see a tick on itr — Certainly not. 

4021. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Was it a stone house?— Yes ; mud and stone. 

4022. Mr. Dobbs.] Can you give any idea of the sizer— I should say it was 

about 15 by 18 or 20 feet. . . , 

4023. Mr. Maguii'e.] Did you go to the house of Dennis O Drien : — i did. 
4024I Will you describe it?— There were 11 of a family in his house. I have 

a note here, that this man had reclaimed half an acre of the bogland. I can 
describe this house, and a melancholy picture it is : five of the children, at the 
•time I entered this house, were lying on a little lair of straw on the floor, in 
measles, and the only covering that was over them was the rags that they would 
have worn when they were in good health. 

4025. Was there any furniture in the house ? — None whatever that you could 
have called furniture ; I have no note of it. 

4026. Did you inquire as to their food? — I did. 

4027. What was it? — It must have been very wretched ; I assume that it was 

'the remnants of the potato crop. . „ 

4028. Mr. Dobbs.] What answer did you get to your inquiry as to the food r 
— They asked for relief, and, as in other cases, I gave some. 

4029. You say you inquired as to their food ? — Yes. They said they had one 
meal and sometimes two meals a day, of potatoes and Indian meal, and potatoes 
and sea-weed. I found at the end of the house some cockles, cockle-shells, 
whelks, and barnacle shells, a couple of creelfuls, at least. 

4030. How fiir was it from the sea ?— The sea is within sight of this locality, a 

few miles off. . . 

4031. Is it near the sea-shore ? — It cannot be far from the sea shore; this is a 
coast road. 

4032. Did you see any quantity- of food in the house?— I did not. 

0.80. O 4 4033- Dicl 
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4033. Did you see any food whatever? — No, I saw nothing but a little bag of 
meal ; I should say about 9 lbs. or 10 lbs. of meal ; and I saw a little skillet-full 
of shell fish in process of cooking. 

4034. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Did you see the sea-weed? — I did not see sea- 
weed cooking in this place, but there was sea-weed in the house. You could not 
go into any of the houses without seeing sea-weed. 

4035. Mr. Maguire,] Did you go to Derryconnor Mountain ? — Yes, I went to 
Derryconnor Mountain. 

4036. Did you visit the bouse of James M'Geever ? — Yes, I visited the house 
of James M'Geever. 

4037. Did he occupy one of the new cuts ? — Yes, he occupied one of those 
tracked-out spaces. 

4038. Was he paying rent for it ? — I find it marked here that the rent was 1 
and Griffiths’ valuation was 8 s. 

4039. Describe the character of this house? — It was about eight feet by six. 

4040. Sir J. Yarde Duller.] Would you call it a house or a hovel ? — It is diffi- 
cult to call it a house at all. 

4041. Was this man in a position to crop his land ? — He said that he was not, 
but he said he had received 10 stone of seed oats from the relief fund. 

4042. Do you know who is the proprietor of this Derryconnell Mountain? — It 
is represented in Mr. Griffith’s book as being Mr. Olphert’s. 

4043. Did you make any inquiries as to the possession of food by this family, as 
to the daily food ? — I have no note whether I inquired or not ; but “ all the food” 
that I saw in or about the house was six potatoes and a creel of sea-weed fresh 
from the shore ; the potatoes were being cooked for the man’s dinner ; they were 
being roasted at the fire, in the ashes, and the family were gathered round the 
hearth : the man was with his clothes dripping on him as he came from the turf, 
and he was leaning forward when we went in watching the process of cooking. 

4044. Mr. P. IVykeliam Martin.] Did you ask whether he had any other 
potatoes or a potato pit ? — I did, and he said he had not. 

4045. Mr. Maguire .] Could potatoes be kept in a field at that time, in the 
month of May ? — Farmers would not keep them ; they will not keep in a field at 
that time; they must be stored at that time, as vegetation sets in. 

4046. Mr. Dobbs.'] Did you ask whether he had any more food ? — I did, and 
he said he had not. 

4047. Mr. Maguire.] Was there a bed in the house : — There was a bed in the 
house; a sort of lair, such as those I have described. 

4048. Was it a bed, or a lair of straw? — It was a lair of straw, such as I have 
described; it was not a tick; it was nothing confined within any covering. 

4049. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] May the Committee take it for granted that 
a bed means a lair of straw, unless you state the contrary ? — Yes. 

4050. Mr. Maguire.] Did you go into the house of Francis Doohan ? — I did ; 
there were five of a family. 

4051. Was the house of that man as bad as the others? — I say it is very- 
wretched, but not so bad as the rest ; that is the expression on my notes. 

4052. Did you inquire as to their food? — That is all the notes that I have in 
regard to them. 

4053. If that man had a bed would you have considered it so remarkable as to 
have deserved a note ? — Yes ; it would have been on my notes. 

4054. Even though this man’s house was not so bad as others, still the family 
were obliged to lie on a lair of straw? — Yes. 

4055. Mr. Dobbs.] Was this house in Derryconnor too? — Yes, it was. 

4056. Mr. Maguire .] Did you go into John M‘Geever’s house? — I went into 
John M‘Geever’s house. 

4057. Had this man a large family ? — Children rising from an infant in arms 
upwards; the mother was nursing an infant; the man was a fine-looking man, 
and he said the old rent was 16 s., and the new rent 2/. 15 s. 

4058. Had he any stock?— He had one cow and five sheep, and I saw in his 
house a chaff bed. 

4059. Did he say that he had fodder for his cow ? — He said he had not. 

4060. Did you see that family at their meals? — They were in the process of 
cooking potatoes and sea-weed, and he said that he had used potatoes and 
sea-weed through the winter. 

4061. Was his the last house that you visited on that day ? — It was the last 
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house I visited on that day, because night was then closing in We were at T. N. Underwood, 


that time passing a point of the road where the mountain ranges of the Naghlas, 
Macouerht, Muckasb, Aragle, and Bloody Foreland are visible. 

4062. Now come to the 8th of May; did you visit the townland of Upper 
Keel drum on that day ? — Yes. 

4063. Who was the proprietor of that townland r— I found that Mr. Wybrants 

Olphert was the proprietor of it. . . 

4064. How many houses did you visit on that day ; did you visit £8 houses on 
that townland? — I was 11 days in the district, and I have not fixed the precise 
days; but on that and subsequent days I visited 28 houses in that townland; 
but it is a most extensive tract of country. I visited many more than 28 houses, 
but I have notes of 28. I visited infinitely more, but there was such a deau level 
of wretchedness that I gave up making notes of particular cases. 

4065. What was the general appearance of the condition of the people . 
They were evidently a struggling wretched poor people. 

4066. What was the state of their beds and bed-clothes generally r— I must say 
that it, was much the same as those which I have already represented. 

4067. Did you see many beds ? — No. . 

4068. Did you visit the house of Daniel M'Cue? — Yes ; his wife was sick. 
4060. Did you see any furniture in the house?— He had no stock of any 

description ; he paid 4s. rent, and 1 s. 6d. sheep tax. This man had received relief, 
and he had no furniture. . 

4070. Did you see any food in the house?- He had received some Indian 

meal ; I saw half a hundred-weight of Indian meal in the house, which was given 
him by the Relief Committee. . « , 

4071. What did his family lie on at night ; was it a bed or a lair ot straw r 

It was a lair of straw. _ . . c - T 

4072. Did you observe the day clothing of the members of that family r — 1 

did ; it was cleanly, but ragged and worn out. _ „ 

4073. Now the case of Hugh Ferny, of the same place r— There were six ot a 

family in this man’s house. . , , , _ 

4074. Has he any stock ? — I do not find it remarked in my notes that Jie has 

* n 407? k Has lie any furniture r— No furniture; nothing that I could call furni- 
tore ; his rent was 2I. 4 s. 3 cl. In these cases, I may say that where the man was 
within I at all times asked for his receipts, and I examined the receipts, ancL 
made notes of the receipts when he was within, and I could obtain them. 

4076. Mr. Dobbs.] How much land had Daniel M'Cue who paid 4 s. rent?— I 

did not inquire. , , T 

4077. You do not know how much land he ban — 1 do not. 

4078. Sir Edmund Hones.] Did von see Daniel M'Cne's receipts ?— I have no- 
nole on my book that I saw M'Cue's receipts, i stated that whenever the man- 
nas at home I asked for the receipts, and I took a note ot the receipts ; but 
when he was out the question was put to his wife, or an inmate ot the bouse, ana 
it was her reply that I have in my book. 

4079. Mr. Maguire .] What was the food of Hugh Ferny’s family?— They 

had about two stone of potatoes, which they had obtained on trust. . „ 

4080. Was there a bed in this house, or a mere lair of straw ?— A mere lair ot 

^4081. Did you visit the house of Grace Gallagher ?— Yes ; there was no stock-, 
no furniture, and no food. They had sent to obtain a little meal on trust, ami 
they had been living from hand to mouth, as she said to me. 

4082. Did you see any stock in the house ?— I saw no stock in the house. 

4083. Was there any" belonging to any member of this family: Yes, there 

were two stirks. , , . . 1 j e 

4084. Belonging to whom To her daughter; they had been purchased foi 

her bv a brother, who lived in Scotland. . , 

4085. What was the rent paid by the owner of tins house, as it was stated to 
you ? — £. 1 . 16. 4. 

4086 Mr P. Wykeham Martin.'] Is Grace Gallagher a widow .—I presume so. 

4087. ’ Mr. Maguire.] Now take the case of Kale Ferny ; how many were 
there in family in her house ?— There were two in family. 

4088. Was there food in her house ?— No, there was no lood in the house 

4 „ X 4089. What 


18 June 1858. 
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T. N. Underwood, 4 ° 89 - What was the character of the day clothing? — They had no shoes. 

Esq. and their dress betokened great indigence. 

— — 4090. Were the women of this family sufficiently clothed for the purposes of 

18 June 1858. decency ? — They could not wear such dlothes either at a fair or a market, or a 

place of worship. 

4091. Mr. Dobbs.] What had they on? — They had on a ragged dress of calico, 
and one of the women had on a drugget, a thing made of wool, a home manufac- 
tured sort of petticoat, upon her. 

4092. Mr. Maguire.'] Were the women sufficiently clothed? — They were not 
naked, but they were not sufficiently dressed. 

4093. Did you hear whether those people were able to come to muss on Sun- 
day, or not ? — They could not go to church on Sunday. 

4094. Did you visit the house of Neal Doogan? — I did. 

4095. How many in family had he? — Five. 

4096. Was this man in the same circumstances as the others you have men- 
tioned ? — He had two stirks, and he paid rent of il. 15J. 

4097. Was this man considered comfortable? — Yes; he had four sheep, and 
I have it down that he was a well-off man in comparison with the others. 

4098. Did the interior of his house denote anything like what you would con- 
sider comfort?— It was certainly the best house in the locality; it had a good 
slate roof on it, and it was half lofted over, and he said that the proprietor had 
given him 3 l. worth of timber to help him build his house. 

4099. Did you visit the house of John M‘Creedy ? — I did. 

4100. Will you describe it? — The house was utterly wretched. There was a 
corpse in the house, and they had to borrow a table to lay it out upon ; there 
was a little box in the house, and there were blocks of fir for seats ; this man had 
a cow and a calf, but he was very wretched. 

4101. Did you inquire as to their food ? — I did not; there was no necessity to 
inquire into that, they were so very wretched. 

4102. Did you visit the house of John Gallagher? — I did. 

41 03. Had he a large family ? — He had nine in family. 

4104. Was there any furniture in the house ? — There was no furniture in it. 

4105. Was there a bed ? — There was a sort of quilt over a lair of straw. 

4106. Did you inquire whether there was a tick or not? — I turned it up, and 
I saw no tick on it, but there was a good quilt, and a sort of sheet over the lair 
of straw. 

4107. That was for nine in family, was it ? — Yes, for nine in family. 

4108. With regard to the case of Widow James Whooriskey, have you any- 
thing particular to say to the Committee in reference to her case ? — Yes ; there 
were seven of a family in this house, the woman was not in ; the eldest child was 
I should say about 13 years of age ; she was nursing an infant. I asked where 
the mother and the father were, and when we asked about the father they began 
to cry'. It appears that the father had famished of hunger and exhaustion in the 
spring. The little children were gathered almost naked round a few coals on the 
hearth ; the house was about four or five times the length of this umbrella that I 
have in my' hand, and about the same breadth ; there was no furniture in the 
house. 

4109. Was there any food in the house? — No food, and no bed. We asked 
the only one in the family' who was sensible of the destitution in which they were, 
and she began to cry about it. The clergyman with whom I was (the Rev. John 
Doherty was with me at the time) put inquiries to the child, and I took her 
answers down. She said that she had been hired in the Laggan with Thomas 
Owen, of Connabaun, near Londonderry, and she came home after her father’s 
death ; and I heard while in the house from the little girl and from the clergyman, 
that her father had died of destitution on the wayside. This family had obtained 
Indian meal from the relief committee. Before this they were eating what is 
Called dulamaun. 

41 10. Come to the house of Bartley Ferry? — There was a stool, a bed of sods 
and straw, a rug, and a little box ; the rent was 16 s. and taxes 6 s. ; this was a 
wretched hovel ; they had got a cow on trust last November, and the man said 
that he could not get 40 s. for her now. 

4111. Mr. Dobbs.'] Had he any land? — Yes. 

4112. How much? — l could not say positively. 

4113. Have you any idea ? — I have no exact idea ; I will not speak from memory. 

4114, Mr. 
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41 14. Mr. Maguire.'] Come to the case of Owen M‘Cue ; how many had he 
in f'amiiy ? — Five. 

4115. Had he any stock? — No stock; he had a calf, which was sold to get 
meal and pay a balance of the taxes. 

4116. What was the state of this man’s family ? — There was no furniture in 
the house, and no bed. It is impossible, I say, to picture the condition of these 
people. 

4117. What was the state of their clothing? — Very wretched. 

41 18. Was it ragged ? — More so than in any other case. 

4119. Was it sufficient for the purposes of decency ? — It was not sufficient for 
the purposes of covering; the skin was appearing through. 

4120. Would you say that it was sufficient ior the purposes of decency? — No, 
certainly not. 

4121. Mr. Dobbs.] Did you ask what his rent was? — His rent was i6,y. 

4122. Mr. Maguire.] Flow many houses did you visit in that district? — 
I believe that I visited the majority of those houses; there are 48 in Keeldrum, 
and I have notes of 19 houses. 

4123. If I mistake not, you visited 28 houses? — Yes. 

4124. Will you generally describe to the Committee what their condition was; 
was it such as you have mentioned in the cases of those persons whose names you 
have given ? — Yes, exactly similar. 

4125. Their food was bad ? — Their food was bad, their clothing wretched, their 
habitations wretched, and the entire appearance of destitution over the district 
was unmistakeable. 

4126. Did you hear who was the landlord of these people of Keeldrum? — 
I presume it was Mr. Wybrants Olphert. 

4127. Are yon perfectly certain that you have given an accurate description of 
the state of those people to the Committee ? — I have stated exactly what I saw, 
what came under my observation ; and here are my notes, and I have laboured 
to condense the notes. 

4128. Are the Committee to understand that in each case you made minute 
inquiry as to the state of the family ? — I made minute inquiry into every case that 
I have stated, and all that are entered in this note-book. 

4129. Did you examine the state of the food? — I was not satisfied with asking, 
but I went round the houses in some instances, and through the fields in some 
instances, in order to ascertain if it were possible that they could practise 
deception. 

4130. Did you visit the townland of Fawnaboy on the same day?— It was 
within those 1 0 days that I was in the district. 

4131. Who is the landlord ? — I cannot say ; I have not a note of that. 

4132. Is it not near Keeldrum? — It is near Keeldrum; it is the next town- 
land, I believe. 

4133. Did you visit the house of James M‘Cue? — I passed along the range of 
hills ; the townlands verged on each other. 

4134. Did you visit the house of James M‘Cue ? — Yes ; he had six in familv. 

4135. Is he the occupier of a new- cut? — Yes; he pays 1 l. rent. He had a 
cow ; he said he had no potatoes for the last six months. 

4136. What did he live upon; did he use seaweed? — They had been using 
sea-weed and trust meal. 

4137. Did you examine whether he had a bed or not? — It was a lair of straw 
as I have described, covered with a sort of rug. 

4138. What was the clothing of the family?— The man had a sort of corduroy 
trousers upon him. 

4139. Was the clothing generally good or bad ? — Very wretched. 

4140. Was the clothing of the women sufficient? — Certainly not, not in any- 
civilised country. 

4141. Did you go to the house of Francis Doohan? — I did. 

4142. Was he the occupier of a new cut ? — Yes, he paid 1 1 . rent, and he paid 
1 1 . on entering into possession of the new cut. 

4143. Mr. Dobbs.] Was that a fine on coming in? — Yes, a fine on coming in 
to the Black Bog. 

4144. Mr. Maguire.] What kind of land was it? — The better portions of it 
are barren like the dried-up bed of a river, rocky and boggy; in fact, a person 
going into one of those new cuts is manufacturing land out of the elements. 

0.80. x 2 4145. Mr. 
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T.N. Underwood 4 145. Mr. Dobbs.] What do you mean by elements?— I mean the natural bog 

Esq. ’ and rock, the bog and the sand, by throwing up the subsoil and intermingling 

the two, and, by burning it, they raise a little surface un it. 

18 June 1858. 4146. Mr. Maguire .] Was it very miserable ? — It was very miserable. 

4147. Did that man say anything as to any other mode of employment? — He 
said lie would be glad to get labour at 8 cl. a day. 

4148. Did you visit Keeldrum again?— 1 did ; I visited Keeklrum on the 1 ith 

4149. Did you visit the house of Darby Curran r — I visited the house of Darby 
Curran. 

4150. How many children were there in that house? — Nine. 

4151. Had they a bed?— They lay by the fire upon a bed. 

4152. Had they any food? — They had no store of food. 

4153. Was that a house or a hovel?— It was just like those which I have 
described. 

41 54. What rent did he pay ? — He paid 1 1 . 9 s. b a. rent. 

4i55- What furniture was there in the house ?— I could say that there was a 
box, an old dresser, two stools in the place, and a wheel. 

4156. Take the case of John M'Ginley ; did you go into his house .—Yes, I 
wenEinto the house of John M'Ginley. , . 

41 <w. How manv were there in family ?— Nine in family ; his rent was 2f. ios-» 
taxe<= 1 8 s. qd . ; this is a little square, but he had no furniture save a cradle, a shake- 
down, a creel, a dresser, and a barrel, and he had had no potatoes since January. 
41 ^8. Was there any stock belonging to this man?— No, only a donkev. 

4159. Had any member of the family any stock ?— At this point I should 
say in walking along the fields, the sister of John M‘Gin ey followed the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Fadden and me, to say that she had a heifer which she did not tell us ot. 

4160. Were they anxious to give you full information ?— So anxious that she 

followed us four or five fields over. . . T ... 

4161. Did you go to the townland of Rock Town or Ballinacraig L did. 

4162. Who' is the landlord; is it Mr. Wvbrants Olphert?— I assume so. 

4163 Did you visit the house of Michael Sheridan?— I did. 

4164. Is he the occupier of a new cut?— He is, and he is an improvm g man. 

4165. What is his rent ? — £.i- 5 s - TT .. .. ... 

At 66 What had it been ? - It had been 10 s. He was literally stubbing stones 
oui of the land, with indefatigable toil, and the portion of the land that he had 

cultivated was cultivated like a garden. . . . , 

4167. Mr. Dobbs.'] How much land had lie ?— I should say he had about halt 

an acre cultivated at that time. . . 

4168. Do you know how much he had altogether ?— I do not know exactly, 
although I saw it. 

4169. Mr. Maguire.] At what time of the day did you visit him ?— About one 

o’clock. . . 

4170. Were they at their meals ?— ' They were at their meals. ^ 

4171. Was it the first or second meal that they had had that day r— They said 
it was the first meal which they had had that day. 

4172. What was it? — There were two women, an infant, and the man sittin g 
round a little basket of potatoes ; and in the centre of the basket of potatoes wa s 
a bow l of salt and water into which they were dipping the potatoes. 

4173. Did you visit the house of Edward Doogan in Rocktown .'—I did. 

4174' How many were there in family ?— There were five in family. 

41 75. Had he a’bed ?— One bed, a sort of lair ; the rest of them lay hy the 

fire on the earthen floor. The father and mother, and two sons, one 19 years 
old, lav in the same bed. Q 

4176. What was their condition ? — The bouse was about 15 ieet by 1a ; mere 
was a tub, a chair, a basket, a box, a stool, and a pot in the house; the rent was 
2 l. ns.; he had not three acres of land to the best of my opinion. 

4177. Will you come now to the house of William Sweeney, and describe his 
circumstances?— The rent was I os. There was a clean looking bed 111 this house. 

4178. Was there any stock ?— There was no cow nor sheep ; the door was 

composed of woven rods ; the house was about 7 feet by 10 feet ; there was a 
capital bed in this house. „ , , , . „ 

4,79. Had this mat. any food ?— No, he had not any food ; they were working 

at trenching up the land for sowing potatoes. 

0 4180. Passing 
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4180. Passing over a number of other houses which jou visited, come now to T. N. Uwknoood, 

the townland of Ardsbeg, that is Mr.Wybrants Olphert's property, is it not ?— Xes. * 

4181. Come to the bouse of James Boyle ; is he an occupier of one of the ^ Juji? l8s8 _ 

new cuts ?— Yes ; he is the occupier of a new cut. . . 

4182. Did he pay entrance-money ?— He said that before he put a spade m it 
he had to pay entrance-money, and the landlord said that the best way to make 
him industrious was to put a good smart rent upon him. 

4183. What rent has he to pay, or does he pay ? — I do not know the rent ; 

but this is a copy of a memorandum by the landlord : “ I have given Hugh Boyle 
the cut of land, next Hugh M'Annly, in Ardsbeg; he has to pay 1/. 10s. yearly; 
dated this 21st day of 1857, IV. Olpkert” __ . 

4184. Mr. Olpbert then is the landlord of this man? — Yes ; that is copied 
from a memorandum in the man’s possession. 

4185. Was there a young child in this house ? — Yes, there was. 

4180. Was the child iir a cradle 2 — It was not ; it was being rocked in a creel, 
that is a turf basket. 

4187. Did you visit Keeldrum again ? — I did. 

4188. Did you visit a number of houses in Keeldrum r — I did. 

4189. Would the description which you gave of the houses, that you have 
particularised, apply to those that you visited again on this townland ? It 
would. 

4190. Did you visit next the townland of Baltoney ?— -Yes. 

4191. Is that Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s property also ? — Yes, Baltoney is Mr. 

Olphert’s property. 

4192. Did the people generally complain of the mountain having been taken 
awav from them ? — They did, without exception. 

4193. Did they attribute their poverty to that as one of the principal causes? 

—Yes. 

4194. How many houses did you visit on this townland of Baltoney? — A great 
number of houses. 

4195. Did you visit Mr. Nixon’s estate? — I visited Mr. Nixon's estate. 

419b. Did you visit the townland of Ray? — Yes; I did. 

4197. How many houses did you visit on this townland; did you visit, in 
fact, as many as 24 on it? — I did. 

4198. Have you notes, describing the state of 24 families? — I have notes. 

4199. Was there a complaint made by the people on this townland of there 
being dutv days? — There was. 

4200. What did they say ?— They said they were continually giving three 
days in the year, or 2 s. 6d. for duty days. 

4201. If "they did not work on three days in the year, they were compelled to 
pay the landlord 2 s. 6 d. in lieu of labour, at the rate of 10 d. a day ?— Yes. 

"4202. Did they complain that they were compelled to pay the taxes ? — 

They did. 

4203. Even though they were valued under 4 l. ? — They did. 

4204. You say that you visited 24 houses in the townland of Ray? — I did. 

4205. Will you describe to the Committee generally what was the appearance 
of those bouses ; what was the condition of the people, and what was the state of 
their food, clothing and bedding? — The condition of the people was similar to 
that which I have already described as prevailing in the other districts that I 
visited. It would be utterly impossible for me to draw a comparison or difference 
between them ; the people were in the same condition of struggle as those I have 
already described. 

4206. Were the houses squalid or comfortable ? — Some of them were wretchedly 
squalid, and some of them were comparatively comfortable. 

4207. What was the state of the clothing of the people ? — It varied in the 
same degree. 

4208. " What was their condition as to bedding and bedclothes? — It varied 
.just the same as those that I have already described. 

: 4209. Had the majority of the people beds, or lairs of straw ? —The majority 
had no beds whatever. ^ 

4210. Of that fact you satisfied yourself by personal inspection ? — Of that tact 
I satisfied myself by personal inspection. They continually repeated their sorrow 
.and regret for their old proprietor. 

421 1 . Who was their old proprietor ? — Mr. Copeland . 

0.80. *3 4212. Did 
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T. N. Underwood, 4212. Did they think that they had been injured by the taking away of the 
-Esq. mountain? — They said that they were ruined. 

4213. Did they state that their rents had been increased, or lowered? — They 

18 June 1858. said they had been increased. 

4214- Did you visit any other townlands ? — Yes, the skirts of the townlands. 

4215. Did you perceive any difference between the state of the people in 1858 
and 1854 or 1 ^55^ — I think there was an increasing destitution ; drawing a com- 
parison with what I had seen in 1854 and 1855, °f the locality I then visited, I 
I think there was an increased destitution ; I think that, they are going gradually 
downwards; they are sliding out of the possession of the land. 

4216. Do you think that it is scarcely possible that the condition of these 
people could be worse than that which you saw and have described ? — If they had 
not been sustained by relief, they must have either famished or have gone, in 
tlm course of time, in the aggregate to the workhouse ; they could not have 
maintained their homes, in my opinion. 

4217. Is there anything as to the state of the people that has not been 
elicited in your examination that you wish to state to the Committee? — No ; I 
do not know beyond this, that they are a peaceable and mild people, and I 
thoroughly agree, from the inquiries that I made, with the representation that 
was made of them by Mr. Nicholl to the Home Secretary. 

4218. Mr. P.Wykeham Martin.'] You have had great experience in Ireland? 
— I have; I have travelled a great deal in Ireland. 

4219. Do you consider that this is the worst district you have ever seen? — It 
is the most destitute district I have ever seen. 

4220. How long does your experience in Ireland date? — I was born in 
Ireland. 

4221. How long have you paid attention to the subject of the condition of the 
people? — Since 1847. 

4222. You think that this district was worse than Skibbereen and such districts 
in 1847? — I was not in Skibbereen in 1847. 

4223. Is it your opinion that the cause of this distress is the taking away of 
the mountain land, or the extreme subdivisions of land ? — I believe that the land 
could not be consolidated for agricultural purposes, because there is no valuable 
land, at least very little, in the Gweedore district. 

4224. You say that a man could not live on one of those new cuts ? — He could 
not unless sustained. It is a struggle for life; it is not life. 

4225. Certainly that would point to dividing the land into larger quantities ? — 
It would not point to dividing the mountain land into larger quantities ; there is a 
wide difference between agricultural land and mountain land. 

4226. Emigration is, in your opinion, one remedy, is it not? — Yes, security 
for improvements, such as the peasants would make, in order to give the people 
some encouragement, this should be done; I believe they would be very peaceable. 

4227. Have they any capital? — A man of capital could not cultivate land in 
he way of reclamation in that district; it would cost from 8 1 . to 10Z., and some- 
times 1 \l. per acre, and even then it would not be good land ; it would not pay for it. 

4228. Mr, Dobbs.] You say the first time you were there was in 1854-5? 
— Yes. 

4229. You went to inquire after the investment of money for a friend ? — 
I did. 

4230. What particular inquiries did you make at that time? — I applied for the 
rental, and I wrote letters to gentlemen connected with the district, and I have 
their letters in reply. 

4231. Did you visit the houses at that time ? — 1 did. 

4232. Did you go through them in the same way as you did this year ? — I went 
through 40 or 50 houses at that period, and was sufficiently satisfied as to the con- 
dition of the people. 

4233. What was your impression of the place the first time that you visited it 
in 1854, as compared with your impression the last time you visited it in 1858? 
— The appearance of the country is the same, but the appearance of destitution 
among the people has greatly increased. 

4234. Are the houses the same ? — Certainly. 

4235. Are they not worse ?— I should say not worse. 

4236. Are there more people now, do you think, than there were in 1854? — 
I cannot say. I have not the census returns. 

4237. Did 
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4237. Did you mhke any offer for any property at that time? — I did. I offered 
.5,000 1 . for Mrs. Russell’s property. 

4238. Was that refused ? — It was ; not on account of the rental, but on account 
of a marble quarry that she had some romantic ideas about, and I am heartily 
glad of it. 

4239. Have you made any inquiries about employment for the people? — There 
is no employment for the people. 

4240. Did you make any inquiries about employment the first time you went 
there ?• — I did ; there was no manufacturing employment, save stocking and 
flannel making ; there was no field labour employment ; the farmers did not 
employ labourers ; the principal employer in the district was Lord George Hill, 
and next to him Mrs. Russell. 

4241. How were those people employed ; what did they do? — They were em- 
ployed in cultivating their own little patches of land. 

4242. Did you ask anything about the manufacture of kelp ? — It did not lie in 
the district that I visited at that time ; there may have been persons on Lower 
Crawley who were engaged in the kelp manufacture. 

4243. Did you make any inquiries as to weaving ? — There was stocking knitting 
and some flannel and drugget making at that time, in 1S54-55. 

4244. You visited the district between 1854 and 1858, did you not? — I did. 
I visited it four or five times in all. 

4245. You mentioned several persons who had got new cuts ; did you inquire 
as to any of those persons, whether they belonged to the district or were strangers 
that came from any distant parts? — I recollect only one instance. I cannot tell the 
name without referring to mv notes, the man came from Bloody Foreland. 

4246. Was that James M'Ever? — Possibly it may have been so. 

4247. You only recollect one such person? — I only recollect one such person 
in the places I visited. 

4248. Then persons belonging to the neighbouring places would take the new 
cuts? — Yes. I would state to the Committee one circumstance. The parties 
complained that the landlord had taken a portion of land which cut them off from 
the mountain, and that as soon as they let out their cattle upon the mountain 
they committed a trespass upon him, and he proceeded against them on account 
•of this trespass. 

4249. Tbe last time you visited them had you those clergymen with you? — I had. 

4250. Had you them in 1854? — No; I had no communication with them in 
185401’ 1855. 

4251. You do not appear to know w hat quantity of land these people had ; 
did you make any inquiries as to the quantity of land which they held ? — I did 
make inquiries; but the people told me that they had to pay so much a holding, 
and they did not give me the acreage. 

4252. Did you make inquiries as to the alleged destruction of sheep in that 
district? — I did. 

4253. Did they state that there had been any malicious destruction of sheep, 
or did they deny it? — They said the sheep were stolen; and since then a number 
of sheep were discovered while the assizes was proceeding at LifFard ; a 
number of sheep discovered on the neighbouring mountain, and there was a man 
transported at the LifFard assizes for stealing sheep ; and those stolen sheep were 
a portion of those that were said to have been maliciously destroyed. 

4254. You meutioned having visited the house of widow James Whoorisky ? 
— Yes. I did. 

4 2 55 - Did you inquire as to her husband’s death? — I did. 

4256. Do you know in what month he died? — It was, I assume, in some of the 
spring. months. 

4257. Was it in the month of March ? — I think it was. 

4258. Why should you assume that? — From the fact of his having the wages 
of his little daughter in his pocket when he died. 

4259. Flow much money had he in his pocket when he died? — 165. or 17s. 
I believe. 

4260. Do you know how far from home he died ? — The man was coming 
home, I believe ; he had tbe money in his possession to meet the rent ; so it was 
represented to me. 

4 - 6 1. Did you hear any statement as to whether he was drunk or sober at 
the time he died r — I believe that the man died of inanition. 

0, 8°- x 4 4262. Did 
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4262. Did you liear any statement as to whether he was drunk or sober r I 

did not. _ 

4263. Mr. Maguire.] Did you hear any statement that he died of inanition r 
Yes, I did, and I am certain that I was not misinformed. 

4264. Mr. Dobbs.~\ Perhaps you will have the kindness to state what you did 
hear from the clergyman, from whom you said you heard ot his death ? I heard 
that the man was coming home from some luneral or meeting-place. It is 
habitual in those parts of the country for the people to meet either at a fair or 
market or funeral to transact their business. While he was coming home he was 
taken weak on the wayside, and was taken into the Gweedore Hotel by his- 
neighbours, who gave him a glass of spirits, and on coming- out again along the 
wayside the man died ; and I heard, further, that his remains were kept three 
days uninterred, for the purpose of getting a coroner to hold an inquest over him, 
but no coroner would come. 

4265. Sir Edmund Hayes. ] How do you know that ? — It was stated to me. 

4266. Lord iVaas.] What was the name of the coroner of the district ? I do- 
not know. 

4267. Who stated it to vou?— It was stated to me by one of the clergymen present. 

4268. Who?— The Reverend Mr. M'Fadden, or the Reverend John Doherty. 

4269. Sir Edmund Hayes .] Was it stated to you that they sent for a coroner 
and could not get one ?— That was the statement ; it may be capable of explana- 
tion, but that is how I had it. 

4270. Mr. Dobbs.'] You mention that a man named Darby Curran paid 1 1. 5 
rent ? — I did. 

4271. Are you aware that he is a national schoolmaster? — I am not. 

4272. Who was with you when you visited his house r — Mr. M'Fadden was 
with me. 

4273. He did not inform you of that fact? — I was not informed of that fact. 

4274. Nor of the fact that he had a salary?— I was not informed that he had 
a salary; but even if he had, as national schoolmasters are paid in the country, it 
was not a very abundant provision. 

4275. Mr. Maguire.] With regard to this schoolmaster, did you hear that he 
had been a schoolmaster, but was discharged at that time ? — No ; that matter has 
called to my memory something in relation to a schoolmaster who had been 
discharged from his employment ; but whether it attaches to that individual or 
not, I cannot say. 

4276. Did you know whether the man at whose house you visited was in 
receipt of a salary or not? — I believe he was not in the receipt ol a salary. 

4277. Was his house poor? — Wretched. 

4278. W r as relief given to him ? — Yes. 

4279. Mr. Dobbs.] What reason have you to say that you did not know he 
was in receipt of a salary? — Because that would have been betokened. 

4280. Did you make any inquiries ? — I made inquiry as to what were the man s 

means of livelihood. _ 

42S1. Was no information given you on the subject of his salary? No. 

4282. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How do you suppose that those poor people 
will live until harvest who have neither food nor stock? — I believe they will be 
sustained by public charity; I certainly think, it relief is withdrawn from them, 
they will be in a state of famine ; I saw jo tons of meal distributed myself. 

4283. Did you make any inquiry, in consequence of the death-like appearance- 
of their faces, as to the state of health of the district? — Yes; I saw tumours 
in several cases of scrofula ; in one case a child’s (ace was disfigured. 

4284. Did you hear of any cases of fever arising, as it generally does from, 
low food? — No; but I would ascribe there being no fever to the purity of the air. 

4285. You heard of no fever in the district? — No. 

4286. Are you aware that there is a fever hospital ? — 1 am aware that there is 
a fever hospital attached to almost every district in Ireland. 

4287. They will not have the same objection to go to a fever hospital as to 
the workhouse? — I think not, because they uniformly said, when they were 
recommended to go to the workhouse, that it would be going to their grave. 

4288. Did you visit this district during 1840 and 1840, what are called the 
famine years ? — No. 

4289. Did you visit any mountainous or wild districts of Ireland at that timer 
— Yes. 

4290. What 
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4290. What district was it? — I passed through Connemara in 1848 and 1849. T. N. Undern-ood, 

4291. Did you observe the appearance of the people then? — Yes. Esq. 

4292. Do you think that their appearance, so far as you could judge, resem- 

bled at all the appearance of the people of Gweedore and Cloughaneely now? — 18 June' 1858. 

I think their destitution is equal with any 1 ever saw, and in some cases surpasses 

what I saw in Connemara. 

4293. I want to know whether you think that the appearance of the people in 
Connemara in 1848 and 1849 at all resembled the appearance of the people, so 
far as you can judge, in Gweedore and Cloughaneely in 1858? — It did. 

4294. You think that they look as miserable in Gweedore in 1858 as they did 
in Connemara in 1848? — They do. 

429.5. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Did you visit any townland belonging to the 
Reverend Mr. Stewart? — I passed through some townlands, but I took no notice 
of them. 

4296. Are you aware that upon the Reverend Mr. Stewart’s property there was 
no mountain taken away, no rents increased, and no taxation? — I am not aware 
of all of those facts, but I am of some of them. 

4297. You did not think it necessary, in order to give an impartial statement, to 
visit this townland ? — It was represented to me by the people that the Reverend 
Mr. Stewart as compared with others was uniformly kind to his tenantry. I visited 
a townland belonging to Colonel Kennedy, and I would mention that for a 
comparison. 

4298. I am asking you merely the tact, whether you visited this townland or 
not? — I passed through this townland. 

4299. You took no notes ? — I did not, because it was uniformly represented to 
me on all hands that Mr. Stewart was kind to his people, and that the people 
were not put into a condition of destitution. 

4300. Are you aware that they receive in proportion to the size of their pro- 
perty a large quantity of relief? — I believe they do not; there may be exceptional 
cases. I believe if any person gave them relief on Mr. Stewart’s property I was 
the person who did it, and I will now tell you how it was, if the Committee will 
permit me. 

4301. Sir John Yarde Buller.] Have you any knowledge of the general value 
of land in the different districts of Ireland that you have been in ? — Yes, I have. 

4302. Whar, did you conceive to be the value of Mrs. Russell’s estate when you 
looked at it, at the time it was for sale ? — The 6,000 set produced about 80 /. or 
90 /. profit rent. Persons in Ireland expecting to purchase wish to have at least 
some four or five per cent, for their money, but Mrs. Russell’s estate could not be 
purchased by any person who did not wish to make it his residence ; as a summer 
residence it is worth a great deal move money than as an investment ; as a simple 
investment it is a place of no great value, but as a residence it is a place of value 
to a person who had a fancy for loneliness. 

4303. Was 80 /. a year when you saw it, in your opinion the real value of it? 

— I have told the Committee already that I offered 5,000 Z. for it as a residence. 

4304. With a view to a residence being built upon it ? — No ; there is a residence 
on it, and a very pretty church on it. and a school-house, and a glebe house. 

Money was collected in England, and expended to the amount of 2,000 l. on it. 

I believe that Mr. Russell purchased the estate for 1,300/. or 1,400/. sterling.- 

4305. You consider that the value is 5,000 /., with the house and all upon it? 

— Yes. 

4306. I wish to know what was the value, per acre, of the land held by those 
tenants ? — She has 4,000 acres in her own hands. 

4307. Can you tell me the value, per acre, of the best land on that estate held 
by some of the tenants? — I should say that the arable portions ot it are worth 
from 2 s. to 5 s. to 10 s. at the outside ; it would be close shaving to take that out 
of the best; no real farmer would give that for it. 

4308. Can you state to the Committee how much land one of those men holds 
who has three cows’ grass? — He might hold a good half an acre or an acre ot 
passable arable land. 

4309. How much land would he hold altogether ? — The land is cut into little 
zigzag strips, and in reality the arable land on these farms ot Mrs. Russell’s 
would he greater if it were reclaimed; the rent is not strictly applicable to the 
portion of arable land called the farm, but applies to the tenant right over the 
mountain commonage. 
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4310. What is the size of the land that they hold? — Some of them half an 
acre, and some of them an acre. 

4311. A man who has three cows; what would he have?— A man with half 
an acre might have three cows ; he would not keep them on the half acre of 
arable, but he would keep them on the mountain commonage. 

4312. What would he pay for his half acre? — He paid at the rate of three 
cows’ grass for it ; sometimes a cow’s grass was 1 5 s. •, sometimes it was 1 l . ; he 
might pay 3 l. rent for them or 45 s. 

4313. That is in addition to the mountain commonage ? — Yes. 

4314. Can you explain to the Committee what object the people have in having- 
stock upon their estate, belonging to their children, instead of to themselves ? — 
Easily; I believe that a number of persons, male and female, from this locality 
come down into Tyrone and Londonderry, as farm and house servants, and go over 
to Scotland and work at the Scotch harvest; it was net unusual to see 1,300 
persons on board the Londonderry steamei going to Scotland, before the statute 
was passed against overcrowding, and when they have earned money in Scotland, 
or at service, it is remitted to their parents, and they buy those cattle and run 
them upon those mountains. 

4315. How have they any right upon that mountain? — They have it through 
their parents ; I should assume that if a son sends an animal to his father to be 
fed, if his father pleases to do it he might do it. 

4316. The system is that a son or daughter buys a cow, and keeps it as his or 
her own property, and sends it to the father to graze ? — Yes. 

4317. Do they pay anything for the grazing of it? — I am not aware. 

4318. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] What statute is that which you referred to? — 
An enactment passed against overcrowding steamers. 

4319. You were going on to state how you were distributing relief to the 
tenantry of the Rev. Mr. Stewart ? — The manner in which that was done was this : 
after 1 had gone through the Cloughaneelv district, a large quantity of relief had 
been given to certain destitute persons. I then obtained leave to distribute 10 or 
16 tons of Indian meal, and I wrote the tickets, “ Mr. Moffet, Dunfanaghy, give 
to bearer half a cwt. of Indian meal.” I toid such persons as I had met to 
come to the priest’s house at Falcarragh. They came, and I sat down in the yard 
of the house, and one or two of the priests noted down in a book the names of the 
people and the number in family that they had ; we had had already some pre- 
pared lists, and we know whether the statement was overdrawn or not; sometimes 
I gave two orders, sometimes I refused ; 1 cwt. in extreme cases was the extent ; 
half a cwt. of Indian meal was not in price more than 5 a - ., and for that half cwt. 
the recipients had to come distances of four, five, and seven miles ; they waited 
there during the greater portion of the day, and they had to go next day with the 
ticket to Dunfanaghy, which is from 9 to 10 miles distant ; so for the half cwt. 
of Indian meal those people had to travel from 10 to 20 miles and upwards. 
Some of Mr. Stewart’s tenants came and represented their condition, as having 
large families, and I thought it was a heartless thing when they were in a mass of 
people, and relief was to be distributed, if it was refused to them, and I thought 
from their personal appearance that they were fit objects for charity. 

4320. Had the clergymen refused 10 give them relief ? — 1 believe not ; the 
clergymen were always present, and I believe one of them has a book of notes, 
part of which were taken down in my own handwriting, and part of them by the 
clergymen. One of the clergymen was obliged to give up the task ; but I per- 
severed ; we were literally stifled with the people, and I hope I may never see 
such a mass of misery in my time again in Ireland. 

Owen Boyle, called in ; and Examined. 

4321 . Mr. Maguire. ] WHERE do you live ? — At Falcarragh, or Cross Roads, 
in the county of Donegal. 

4322. What is your occupation? — I am a nailer by trade, in the first place. 

4323. What are you in the second place ? — I keep a shop of china, glass, and 
earthenware. 

4324. Where? — At Falcarragh. 

4325. How long have you lived in Cioughaneely district? — I came to it, I 
think, in March 1841. 

4326. About 17 years ago? — Yes. 

4327. And 
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4327. And you have been 17 years there ? — Yes. 

4328. Are yon well acquainted with the people of the district? — I am pretty 
well acquainted with them. 

4329. Have they been dealing with you for a considerable time? — They have, 
on all occasions. 

4330- On whose estate do you live ? — Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s. 

4331. You state that you are a nailer by trade: have you found that your 
trade was as good last winter as at any former time? — It was not. 

4332. Did it fall away? — It did, totally; I have no trade at all; I have a 
little boy, 17 years of age, who can do all the work that I may require, whereas 
I used to have two or three men previously. 

433.3- Had you such a bad year as last year since 1846 or 1847? — I have 
never had such a bad trade as last winter. 

4334. Did you go to Glasgow last September ? — Yes. 

4335. For what purpose? — I went over and bought some secondhand clothes. 

4336. When you brought them over, were they bought up ? — They were not. 

4337. Were you not able to sell them ? — I sold about to /. worth to the country 
people, of the cheapest quality and the worst description, but the best clothing 
that was left on my hands I sold to the relief committee. 

4338. Do you know whether sea-weed is used more extensively in that district 
now than it was previously? — I could not say as tu that, but I have seen it used 
on more occasions this present year; but I was not through the country previously 
to that. 

4339. So far as your knowledge goes, do you think that the people are con- 
suming more than they did before? — On all occasions. 

4340. Do you mean at every meal ? — Yes, I do ; and I state that from infor- 
mation that I got from each and every one of them, because I visited every house 
in the district. 

4341. When did you visit their houses? — I commenced about the fourth day 
of May. 

4342. What was the object of your visit? — I went out with the intention of 
taking notes of the poverty of the people. 

4343. Did you take notes also as to the stock that they had ? — I did. 

4344. And as to their general condition ? — Yes. 

4345. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Who sent you ? — The parish priest. 

4346. Mr .Maguire.] You were deputed to go by the parish priest? — I was. 
There was a gentleman, Mr. Wybrants Olphert, announced to me that I would be 
brought up to London, and the parish priest therefore sent me out, as I had been 
along the shore in the capacity of kelp agent ; and he then sent me out, in order 
that I might know the poor districts, as well as those that Mr. Olphert consi- 
dered to be strong. 

4347. Have you known the people of the townlands of Ray and Ballyboe for 
many years ? — I have known them for 30 years. 

4348. Whose property are Ray and Ballyboe ? — They are the property of the 
Rev. Alexander Nixon at present. 

4349. Were those people formerly comfortable and well drest? — I have known 
them to be so. 

4350. How many years since ? — I have known them for 30 years. I had 
been occasionally going there when there were mines there, 30 years and over. 

435* • Were they comfortably drest previously to 1846? — Yes, with their own 
manufacture. 

435 2 - That is to your own knowlege ? — That is to my own knowledge. 

4353- What has their condition been since then ? — It has been bad. 

4354- What is their condition now? — Their condition is very bad with respect 
to clothing and food. 

4355- Would the same remark apply to Stroughan? — Yes, the same. 

4356. Who is the landlord of Stroughan ? — The Rev. Alexander Nixon. 

4357- When taking the stock in the townland of Stroughan, did you go to the 

house of Owen M ‘Award ? — Yes. 

4358. What family has he? — He has five children. 

4359. Were his children covered ? — There were four children naked. I might 
say totally naked. There was one child of three years old lying naked, the same 
as the moment he was born ; it had no clothing of any description ; it was lying 
asleep by the fire. 
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4360. Had they a bed ?— No ; they were lying on the hearth flag of the 
fir®. __ 

4061; Mr. Dobbs. J Was there a fire? — There was a kind of a fire. 

4362. M v. Maguire.] What was the clothing of the wife ?— The wife had 110 
clothing: but on my approach to the door, I considered that she got an old rug 
in the house, such as a beggar man would pull out of his common potato bag, a* 

I have seen beggars carrying them, and she put it round her nakedness while I 
was getting into the house, and she had it round her knees and round her body. 

4363. Did that woman rise off her seat afterwards? — No, not in my pre- 

G 4364. What was the object of her not rising off her seat?— I could not account 
for it in any other way than her nakedness, and that she did not wish to be seen in 
that condition. , , , , . ’ 

4365- What was the dress of the children? — The children had no dress but a 
small bit round their waist, and going down partly over their thigh, m a torn and 
ragged way ; there was nothing on their arms, and I saw their armpits and their 
shoulders bare. 

4366. Was that man a tenant of Mr. Nixon ? — He was. 

4367. What rent did he pay ?— I do not exactly know what his rent was ; but 

took an account of the rents, and I saw their receipts to know whether they were 
tenants or not. u 

4368. Was he one of those who gave duty days to the landlord .-—He was. 

4369. Mr. Dolbs.] Had he much land ? — I could not say how much land ; it 
is-a hind of new cut that he holds, at 3s. 6 d. per acre. 

4370. Had he been long there?— I could not say how long, but ! knew him 
for a length of time ; but I did not know on what townland he lived till that 

time. . 

4371. Mr. Maguire .] Is it in this neighbourhood that a man lives whose name 
is M‘Kimm? — He lives in a townland called Calhame. 

4372. Who is the landlord ?— The Rev. Mr. Nixon. 

4373. Was your attention called to the case of this man r— I was passing by, 
when he came to me on the road, and asked me for God’s sake to get some relict 
from the priest. I asked him if he was in need of it, and he said he had no 
clothing ; I asked him if he had a bed, and he said, “ Come, and you will see ; 

I went "in, in company with him and with another man ; and when I went into 
the house I saw the sides of an old press upon the floor ; I saw a spoon upon what 
I call the hobstone of the fire, a small pot about half a stone size; and I saw a 
litter of straw in a corner, where he and a heifer, as he described, lay without 
either clothes or anything else for seven months. 

4374. Did he have no bed but that litter of straw? — He had not; t.iere was 
nothing whatever belonging to him but what I have mentioned. 

4375. Why did he lie with the heifer?— He had no other means of keeping 
himself warm in the cold and snowy weather, during the spring and the winter. 

4376. Was there anything in the pot? — There was nothing whatever ; but it 
seemed to have had some Indian meal in it previously. 

4377- What kind of a house was it?— There were 25 holes in the roof, and 
there was no door in it. . . - r . 0 vr 

4378. You would scarcely say that man was living in a state of comfoit JNo, 

ine man himself had very bad clothing on. . , , 

4370 Did you take the stock in the townland of Ray r— I did. 

4380. How did you do that ?— By taking it from one house to another ; I 

went from house to house. • 1 * « a , Qrw i 

4381. Did you inquire as to the stock that they had previously to 184b, and 

their stock at present?— I did, with every attention. . 

4382. What is the result of your inquiries as to the stock in the townland 0 
R ay 1 — I n Ray there are 44 families ; that I visited in the townland. 

4383. Did you visit the houses of those 44 families .—I did. 

4384. Lord Naas. ] Were they all inhabitants of this townland ?— The } weit. 

4385. You did not leave one unvisited ?— No ; I visited them all. pai 

three visits to all Mr. Nixon’s estate. . p , ,<■ et 

4386. Mr. Maguire.] With regard to the townland of Ray, does “is letu 

which you give in of the cattle include every beast in the townland, to the best 0 
your opinion? — I have it as the people gave it to me. , r t i ie ; r 

' 4387. As well as you have it, tell the Committee what was the amount oUjVht 
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former stock ? — In the calculation that I have taken I have included calves and 
heifers, and called them cows. The number in Ray formerly were 20S cows. 

4388. In what year? — In 1846. There were also 467 sheep, 41 horses, and 

32 pig's. , , 

4389. What is their stock now ?— Their present stock is 32 cows, 33 sheep, 14 
horses, and 12 pigs. 

4390. That shows a decrease, does it not, of 176 cows, 434 sheep, 27 horses, 

and 2o pigs? — Yes. . . 

4391. Did you take the stock in the townland ot Bally hoe ?— Yes, I did. 

4392. Did you go to every house tiie same as in the former case ? — Yes, 

^ 4393. Did you get your information from the people themselves ? — Yes, from 

the population. ... _ . r . 

4394. Mr. Dobbs.'] Did you count the stock yourselt ? — I got it from the 

people- . . T , 

4395- Did you see it? — I saw some of them, oecause i happened to come 

round about 12’ in the day, and I saw the stock in the house, and if any one had 
a milk cow, they were about to milk her at that time ; but they generally all told 
me what their stock were at the present time. 

4396. Mr. Maguire.] In any cases did you test the accuracy of the people by 
your own inspection ? — I did on two occasions, and I found the statements 
correct. 

4397. You found the statements in those particular cases correct, and you infer 
that the information that you received in other cases was correct also ? — As far as 
I believe. 

4398. Mr. Dobbs.] What was your means of information as to the stock in 
1846 and 1847 - — I just asked them, and the people told me ; some of the people 
told me what stock they had formerly, in 1846 and 1847, and they told me what 
they had in 1858, and I took it down correctly in figures. 

4399. Mr. Maguire.] Will you refer to your return of stock in the townland 
of Bally boe ; what was their former stock? — Their former stock, previous to 
1847, was 147 heifers and calves, 516 sheep, 43 horses, and 96 pigs. 

4400. Now give the amount of their present stock? — Tneir present stock is, 
54 cows, calves, and heifers. 73 sheep, 1 7 horses, and four pigs. 

4401. Showing a decrease of 93 cows, 443 sheep, 26 horses, and 92 pigs'? 

— Yes. 1 . 

4402. Was it about 1846 and 1847, do you mean? — About that time, and 
when they had the mountain pasture, and the liberty to put their cows on the 
mountains. 

4403. Lord Naas.] How did you arrive at this information with regard to the 
quantity of stock in 1846?— The people told me, each man and each woman, as 
1 went through the houses, and the one agreed with the other; the husband 
agreed with the wife, and the wife agreed with the husband, with regard to their 
former stock in 1846, 1847, and 1848, or thereabouts, those three years ; 1 got it 
as correct as people’s memory could recollect on all occasions. 

4404. That is 12 years ago ; are they mostly the same people living there now 
that were living there then ?— Mostly the same. 

4405. Has there been no change ?— On some occasions there might be; the 
father might die, and the mother might be alive. 

4406. When you say 1846, 1847, "and 1848, which year do you really mean ? 
— Perhaps they did not know the year by that kind of way, but I remarked, 
“Did they remember the year that the broth was given,” and they said “ Yes.” 

4407. Mr. Maguire.] Was there relief given to the people in soup about the 
years 1 847 and 1 848 ? — There was. 

4408. Was it given later than that time ? — I could not exactly say ; I kept no 

dates. _ 

4409. Did you take an account of the stock in the townland of Stroughan . 
Yes. 

4410. Give me a list of all the stock ?— There are 28 families m Stroughan, 
numbering in all 135 souls ; their former stock was 80 cows, 148 sheep, 1 7 horses, 
and 16 pigs. 

4411. What is the present stock?— -Their present stock is 21 cows, 27 sheep, 
five horses, and one pig. 
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4412. That shows a decrease of 59 cows, 121 sheep, 12 horses, and 15 pigs? 
—Yes. 

4413. Did you take the stock of the townland of Calhame ? — Yes, I did, in the 
same way. 

4414- What was the result of your inquiry? — There were seven families 
in it, numbering 23 individuals altogether; their former stock was 68 cows, 
including cows, calves, and heifers, 56 sheep, seven horses, and 31 pigs. 

4415. What is their present stock? — Their present stock is 25 cows, 32 sheep, 
6 horses, and 8 pigs. 

4416. Showing a reduction of 43 cows, 24 sheep, 1 horse, and 23 pigs ? — 
Yes. 

4417. Did you take the stock in the townland of Tullaghobeghy Irish? — Yes. 

4418. Did you take it in the same way, by going from house to house? — In the 
very same way. 

4419. What was their stock previous to 1846? — Their former stock was 206 
cows, 402 sheep, 30 horses, and 61 pigs. 

4420. What is their present stock ? — Their present stock is 65 cows, 86 sheep. 
15 horses, and 2 pigs. 

4421. Showing a decrease of 141 cows, 316 sheep, 15 horses, and 50 pigs ? 
—Yes. 

4422. Now with regard to the townland of Dunmore ; did you take the stock 
there ? — I did. 

4423. Will you give the result of your inquiry ? — Their former stock was 337 
cows, 895 sheep, 59 horses, and 43 pigs ; their present stock is 89 cows, 86 sheep, 
1 1 horses, and 10 pigs. 

4424. Showing a decrease of 246 cows, 809 sheep, 48 horses, and 33 pigs? — 
Yes ; there are 73 families in that townland, numbering in all 337 souls. 

4425. How many families are there in the six townlands? — I have not added 
them together, but I can give that separately, if the Committee wish ; there are 
73 in Dunmore. 

4426. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Is this all Mr. Nixon’s property? — Yes, it is; 
I think that I visited 230 families in the whole, including Dunmore and all. 

4427. Was a portion of that Lord Leitrim’s property ? — There are two 
Dunmores belongs to Leitrim. 

4428. Did you make a minute examination of the entire of this townland? — 
As near as I possibly could. 

4429. Did you inquire into the condition of the people ? — I did, on all 
occasions. 

4430. What was the result of your inquiry? — I found them miserable in 
Dunmore. 

4431. Did you find them to be more miserable than you had ever known the 
people to be before? — A great deal. I did not expect that there was such distress 
existing till I paid the visits ; even in the case of those that came to me on all oc- 
casions, dealing for earthenware and nails, and other things, I did not calculate 
upon the people’s poverty till I visited their houses, until I saw it myself. 

4432. What was the condition of their bedding in those six townlands? — Their 
bedding was very bad. 

4433- What was it ? — There were 20 chaff beds in Dunmore, what I would call 
old chaff beds ; the rest were, not worth calling beds for pigs, because the straw 
was broken. On many occasions they bad to lift the straw from the floor, each 
morning to air it, and on lifting it up it breaks away and becomes a kind of 
straw ; it is not equal to a straw bed. 

4434. What covering had they at night? — Very bad ; some had an old blanket 
with a great number of patches, and pieces of flannel sewed on to the blanket ; 
others had no blanket at all ; some were lying under a piece of old sack, and 
some were lying with an old coat or a woman’s old petticoat, where the blanket 
was not sufficient to cover them. 

4435. Did you go at any time into the houses when the family were lying down ? 
— No ; but I examined the house, and when 1 saw a chest I opened it, and on all 
occasions I left no barrels unopened, so that any persons could say that they had 
anything without my knowledge. 

4436. You made a most comprehensive and minute scrutiny, and went into 
every house? — I did, as much so as any man could. 

4437. Is it your opinion that the people are worse or as badly off this year as 

they 
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they were in the time of the famine ? — I never knew them to be as bad as this 
year, because I never went out to examine them. 

4438. Why do not the people go to the workhouse? — They will not go. 

4439. Why will not they go ? — It is a notion of the people ; what is the reason 
I could not assign, but they told me that if they went into the workhouse they 
would be sure to die from the bad treatment, and all the idea I could get from 
them was, that you might as well send amongst them a regiment of Scots Greys 
as an order for the workhouse for the creatures to go into it ; they told me, each 
of them, when I told them to go into the workhouse, £t We will never go there 
till we die.” 

4440. Had many people from that district died in the workhouse in 1847 ? — 
Yes, there had ; I could not say how many. 

4441. Some had died, had there not? — A great many; it is customary in our 
country to have a funeral, and I saw the people coming from the worklionse. 

4442. I suppose they died from what is called the famine fever ? — They did. 

4443. Did some from the district die? — Yes, they did, and their remains were 
sent for and brought over to their own country again, and that scared the rest. 

4444. And the people have been frightened ever since, have they ? — Yes, be- 
cause so many died at that time. 

4445. Is that the reason why they do not go into the workhouse at present? 
— That is the reason they assign for their fear that they will die there, and they 
would do anylhing sooner than die in the workhouse. 

4446. Do you mean that there is a general aversion on the part of the people 
to go to the workhouse, however destitute they may be ? — Yes, there is ; they 
told me that they would die behind a ditch sooner than go there. 

4447. They have an aversion to go to the workhouse ? — Yes. 

4448. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] It is not the operation of the Gregory clause— that 
is the clause as to giving up their land — that prevents them ? — No ; 1 hose that have 
no land feel the same, and even beggars, when they have come to me to get a 
ticket to the priest for meal, and I have told them to go to the workhouse, have 
said to me, “ We will make out as well as we can, and should we die we cannot 
help it. We will not go to the workhouse.” 

4449. The Committee have been told over and over again that the reason 
why they did not go into the workhouse was through the fear of giving up their 
land ; you do not agree with that, do you ? — I do agree with it for those holding 
small pieces of land. 

4450. Mr. Hobbs.] The same feeling exists among those who have no land, as 
well as those that have? — Yes, those that have land will not give up their small 
pieces as long as they are able to hold them on, and those that have no land are 
afraid to go into the workhouse. 

4451. Mr. Maguire.] Those that do hold land endeavour to struggle on as long 
as they can ? — They do. 

4452. Would they submit to any kind of privation rather than give up their 
land? — They would do anything at all sooner than give up their land. 

44,53. Mr. Dobbs.] Are there any people from that district in the workhouse? 
- — I did not keep any account ; I do not know to my own knowdedge. 

4454. Do you know anything about the wages in the district ? — I do not know 
much about it ; I have heard from one that is generally working all along, that 
10 d. a day is the general wages of a man there, without meat and drink ; 1 know 
men working at that. 

4455. At what time of the year? — The month of May of the present year; 
the last month ; about half-a-mile from where I live. 

4456. Are there any such wages in the district as 2 s. a day? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

4457. What is given for turf cutting? — All that I can account for is that I have 
heard men say that they got 15 d. and 1 s. a day for cutting turf. 

4458. You are certain that there are no such wages as 2 s. a day, except at 
turf cutting ? — -Yes. . 

4459. Is there any scarcity of labourers ? — None; there are plenty if they had 
employment ; they could get plenty of labourers in Dunmore, if they had any 
ground to drain, or any other kind of work. 

4460. Did you ever find any unwillingness on the part of the people to be 
employed at 10 d. a day? — I never heard of a man refusing employment at to d. 
a day. 
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4461. You are a kelp agent, are you not ? — 1 was last year. 

44612. Are you not now ? — I was not employed this year. 

4463. Did you purchase any quantity for the year 1856? — I did; between 

600 l. and 700 l. worth. „ 

4464. That is along the shores of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — Yes, 

including the islands. „ 

4465. What amount did you purchase in i B57 » Hst y ear “ H c '*d n °t amount 

to 200/. . 

4466. Is there much appearance of buyers of kelp this year / — 1 here is not 
one who has appeared on the strand, or the islands, or any other place. 

4467. What is the reason for that? — I could not assign the reason more than 
what occurred to me, that it was through the transaction that happened in Tory 
Island last year. 

4468. What was that? — I did not take an account of the day, but I went 
there one day last summer, and there was a man there that acted as the agent 
for Mr. Woodhouse, the landlord of Tory Island. I went in the evening, and the 
next mornino- when I got up I saw a notice posted on the kelp-store door, wherein 
mv employer had kelp stored, James Doogan being the agent to him. 

4469. Do you think that the seizure of the kelp had a prejudicial effect upon 
the kelp market?— My own employer told me that it would hurt the country at 
larae ; it would prevent him from buying any more. 

4470. "Who was your employer? — He was a Mr. Montague, a Scotchman. 

4471. Was he an agent for a Scotch house? — Yes, for Mr. Pattison, the most 
extensive merchant on our coast. 

4472. Lord Naas.] Has he been in the country again this year?— No. 

4473. Mr. Dobbs.] Has the season come for kelp yet? — It commenced the 1st 

of May, near two months ago. . 

4474. Lord Naas.] Has any one come to the country to buy kelp.— iSot 


4475. Has no kelp buyer come to the district this year ?— Not one to my 
knowledge, and if they had come I should have known ot it. 

4476. Mr. Dobbs.] In what month did that affair take place about the kelp 
on Tory Island last year ?— I could not remember at the present time ; I could 
not say whether it was in August or in May, but I think it was in May. I think 
it was'about the 15th of August ; I am positive of it. 

44-- Mr. Maguire.] Can you give an idea of what a man could earn making 
kelp ?— He generally could make from 10 d. to 1 5. one day with another during 
the season, when he would sell his little lump of kelp. 

4478. Would that leave him at the rate of 10 d. or 1 5. a day upon the average l 
Yes, providing he got sea-weed to make the kelp of. 

4470. Is not it rather a precarious crop ?— It is. 

4480. Do the men earn much more than 1 s. a day? I have not known them. 


except on some occasions 


• there mi>'ht be a chance out of a hundred that they 


would be able to make a ton inside of a month, and it might be four months that 

they could not make more than a ton. . . T . 

4481. Do you know Police-constable Thompson, ol Cross Roads — 1 do. _ 
^82. Has he been going through the district of Cloughaneely lately r— 

11 *44 83". Has he been taking the stock of the people ?— I was informed so. I was 
not with him in any house, but I saw him through the country. 

4484. Did you see him driving through the country ? — I saw him come one even- 
ing driving in a car. ..... 

4485 Who was with him ?— The Rev. Mr. Nixon was driving him. 

44S6. Have you heard from the people themselves that the constable has been 
takins 1 an account of the stock that they have ? I have. 

4487. Do you know anything about the case , of James Boyle as to the manner 
ir which an account was 2'iven of the cattle which James Boyle, ot Procklish, had 
—James Boyle lives in Meenaboll, but I understand it is the same James Boyle 

4488. I want to know in wliat manner the account of the cattle that that man had 
was taken by the constable?— I had it from the mail and bis wife , the father and 
mother were absent at a funeral ; and the son and the rest ol the small children weie 
at home; the son was 17 years of age, and the constable and one ot Ins men 
went to him, and told him that the landlord was going to supply them n ith umbel 
for cow-houses, or a cow-house ; and in order that they would give Mrn^he 
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number of stock, lie said, “The more you give in the more timber shall you get 
and the bov gave in a wrong number, which they had not at all, in order to get a 
larger quantity of timber. 

4489. What did the boy give in ? — The boy gave in, as near as I recollect, I 
heard it was seven milk cows, fourteen head of sheep, to the best of my opinion, 
and twelve goats, and two horses. 

4490. What stock has that man ?— I saw the stock myself ; I was there about 
what we call in our country milking time of day, and I saw the cows and heifers, 
five in number; I saw a little bull outside the door, and I asked if the bull was 
James Boyle’s, and he said that the bull belonged to another party, but he had 
him on hire ; five were all that he hail of his own, and no more. 

4491. How many sheep had her — The number of sheep, I think, was seven; 
it was an odd number. 

4492. At any rate, from your inquiries this family had not the amount of stock 
which they say the boy returned to the constable ? — Nothing like it. 

4493. You heard that statement from the father and mother and the boy 
himself?— I did, from the father and mother, and the children supported them, 
that the constable told them so, and lie told it on all occasions round the country. 

44Q4. Who is the landlord of this Boyle ? — The Rev. Mr. Nixon. 

449.5. Did you hear anything about the case of Jack M‘Gee? — I did. Jack 
M'Gee told me the very same; that he was from home, and the constable came 
to his daughter, and said that the fever was getting ripe through the country, and 
that there was an order to put the cows out of the dwelling-house, and that the 
landlord was going to give them a quantity of timber to build cow-houses ; and 
he said, “ Now give me the number of your stock, and according to your stock 
you will get timber from Mr. Nixon;” and therefore the girl gave in a wrong 
number. 

4496. What did she give in ? — I think it was 10 cows, but I cannot exactly 
say; I know what Jack M‘Gee, the father, told me 10. 

4497. What stock had he ?— I think the stock was three cows. 

449S. It was not to or 12 cows ? — No, it was only three, hecause I was in the 
house myself after the constable had been there. 

4499. Did you hear from the people that the constable bad done the same in 
other instances? — I did, on all occasions on that part of the mountain. 

4500. They had been led to believe, that the more stock they gave an account 
of the better it would be for them ? — Yes. I know that the constable was in the 
town of Stroughan, and he only visited two houses, and he took the amount of 
stock of the whole cattle. 

4501. Was it on the Rev. Mr. Nixon’s property and in his car that you saw 
this constable? — Yes; I saw the Rev. Mr. Nixon driving him into the village in 
which I reside. 

4502. There was a man named Daniel O’Donne!, of Stroughan, mentioned 
yesterday, and it is said that he was relieved once; was he relieved more than 
once? — I relieved him once myself. I gave him a ticket with his name, and 
addressed it from the Treasurer of the Relief Committee for a half cwt. of meal to 
a grain merchant at Dunfanaghy, by the authority of one of the clergymen. 

4503. That man was relieved a second time? — Yes, it was Mr. Underwood, 
the witness before me, wrote a ticket with the man’s name upon it. 

4504. What would be the condition of the people, in your opinion, if relief 
were not distributed to them in the shape of food and clothing? — If the relief 
stops my own opinion would be, that a great many of them would suffer from 
starvation ; because I do not know of any means whatever for their support, for they 
have no money at the present time to buy provisions with, and I have observed on all 
occasions (and I have taken it down as correctly as I possibly could), every place 
that they could have any provision stored in. 1 saw none on any occasion, there- 
fore I cannot account how they will support themselves if they do not get some 
relief. 

4505. W ith regard to the taking away of the mountain pasturage, do you think 
that the people suffer much from that? — It was what I called the cry of the 
poor people in general everywhere that they would have some clothes to wear at 
night-time and to wear at day-time if they had the grass to put the sheep on as 
they had formerly, because if they wanted anything to pay the rent or the taxes 
with before, or anything to eat, they had nothing to do but to bring a few sheep 
to market or a cow and dispose of it, but they have got neither now. 
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4506. Did they provide themselves with wool before? — Yes, on all occasions 
their own manufactures of stockings, and breeches, and grey coats ; it was all their 
own manufacture; but they have not the means at present. Some have a little 
stock vet, and they generally keep them for the home-made coats and stockings. 

4507. Do they complain of the rent having been raised ? — Some of them do. 

4508. Do you say to the Committee that the people on those townlands were 
comfortable before ? — They- all told me so, and I know myself that they were. 

4509. From your own remembrance of the condition of the people ten years 
ago, do you say that they were comfortable then? — I do; I know them to be 
comfortable; I knew them before the Rev. Mr. Nixon was the landlord to be 
comfortable. 

45; o. Do you say that the taking away of the mountain was a great loss to 
the people ? — It was. 

4511. Could the people put as many cattle on the mountain as they wished ? — 
They could. 

4512. Wherever you have gone, you have heard, you say, one general cry as 
the taking away of the mountain, complaining of it ? — It was their whole 
complaint. 

4513. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] With regard to Owen M‘ Award’s case, at 
the place where you found all the people naked, what is he ? — He is a man that 
burns lime, and he is a tenant also. 

4514. Has he been a good deal employed in the last few months by the neigh- 
bouring landlords? — I could not say. 

451 5. You do not know whether he has received any money or not lately for 
labour?— I could not say ; I see him miserably passing up and down, without 
any clothes fit to come out in decency. 

4516. Has this man been burning lime lately for his landlord? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

4517. In the last 12 months did he do work to any extent for a neighbouring 
landlord ? — I could not say. 

4,5 i 8. Were you not in the neighbourhood ? — I could not say ; I made no 
inquiry as to that. 

4519. Now as to Daniel O’Donnel, the man whose relief was stopped, why was 
he refused relief? — I do not know that it had been stopped ; I know that Daniel 
O’Donnel came to me, and asked me if I would give him some meal from the 
relief committee, and he told me that he had got 400 lbs. of oatmeal. 

4520. You know nothing about his relief having been stopped? — No, nor I do 
not believe it, for I gave it myself. 

4521. Mr. Maguire.] Are the people charged for burning lime? — They are 
charged 2 s. 6 d. 

4522. Even though they burn it in their own kiln ?— They are ; I am led to 
believe by the people, on all occasions, a kiln of lime pays a duty of 2 s. 6 d. 

4523. Mr. Dobbs.] You are the agent -of Mr. Montague for this kelp, are you 
not ? — ' Yes, for the kelp last year. 

4524. How much kelp was in that store at Tory Island last year r — I could 
not say exactly the number of tons ; James Doogan was the agent; I was the 
agent on the mainland, and he was. the agent on the island. 

4525. Have you any idea how much there was? — There might have been 40 
tons, or there might not ; but I should think it was somewhere thereabouts. 

4526. You are the agent for the mainland r — I was ; but there were more than 
me. 

4527. How much of it pa-sed through vour hands last year, coining from the 
mainland ?— I bought 26 tons and 14 cwt. last season. 

4528. With regard to this family of Boyle, who made a false statement as to 
the number of cows, were they well off?— I think they were pretty well off. 

4529. They had a good many milch cows, had they not? — No; but I would 
consider him not in any kind of distress by any appearance. 

4530. How were Jack M ‘Gee’s family off?--! .think that Jack M‘Gee was 
very well off. I would consider him to be pretty well off; not anything remark- 
ably poor. 

4531. Did either Jack M‘Gee’s family or Boyle’s family get relief ? — Not; to 
my knowledge ; they did not ask it from me. 

4532. You talk of the year of the sheep-tax; what was that levied for?— Jack 
JVI‘Gee told me that he paid 5 l. rent and 3 /. sheep tax. 

4533. What 
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4533. What was it levied for ? — It was levied for the destruction of the sheep on . Owen Boyle. 

Gweedore and other mountains surrounding, 

4534. How were those sheep destroyed ? — I could not account for it. 18 June 1858. 

4535. Do you think that they were destroyed purposely? — I could not say; 
some of them might take a sheep away, and hunger might have caused it ; and I 
allow that many poor creatures might steal a sheep to eat it ; but I could not say 
anything else. 

4536. Sir Edmund Iiayes.'] Did you make any returns of the number of cattle 
except on Mr. Nixon’s property r — I confined myself to the Rev. Mr. Nixon’s and 
the Earl of Leitrim’s. 

4537. You did not go over Lord George Hill’s estate ? — No ; I was allowed to 
go on other gentlemen’s estates, but I told them I would not go there. 

4538. Did you go to Mr. Stewart’s property ? — No; nor Mr. Wybrants 
Olphert’s, nor Lord George Hill’s. 

4539. I low far do you live from the Rev. Mr. Nixon’s property ? — I live within 
a short mile of it. 

4540. In making those returns, and calculating the number of cattle, did you 
or the people make any deduction from the whole stock, supposing that their 
children had any cattle ? — If any of the children had them I did not hear any 
remark more than this, that on two or three, or perhaps four occasions, I recollect 
some man said, “ there are so many cows in this house ; but so many of them belong 
to my two sons, who earned some money last harvest in England ; if you like to 
put them in you may do so.” 

4541. Would they be left out in your return ? — No, I took them in. 

4542. Supposing a man owed any debts, supposing that when you went to 
count his cattle he owed 5 /., and had five head of cattle, would he deduct one to 
pay the 5 l., and then return the four head r — I could not say as to that. 

4543. Have you ever known that to be done ? — I could not say. 

4,544. It might be done without your knowledge ? — I could not say. 

4545. Do you live near Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s property ? — I do. 

4546. Is there great distress upon that property?— I do not know anything 
about that. 

4547. You live close to it, do you not? — I live in a little village near it. 

4548. You do not know whether there is any distress upon his property ? — I 
could not say ; I did not visit any houses for the purpose of making inquiry. 

4549. Do you know Mr. Wybrants Olphert ? — I do. 

4550. Does he live there much ? — He does. 

4551. Is he a man that would relieve distress if he knew of it ? — I could not 
say anything about Mr. Olphert but what would be all right, so far as I could 
speak of him, as respects myself. 

4552. Do you think that, there could be any great distress upon Mr. Olphert’s 
property without your knowing of it ? — There could be, and they might die of 
starvation in twenties without my knowledge, because they live far from me where 
they are poor ; I live at Cross Roads, and people might be dead within a quarter 
of a mile from me and I not know it. 

4553. Do you know' a man named Edw'ard Whooriskey? — I do know him. 

4554. Did he get relief? — I could not say. 

4555. You are not the distributor of relief for that district? — No. 

4556. You do not know whether he got relief or not? — I do not. I did not 
see him get any, or I did not see him there wanting any. I know nothing at all 
about the man looking for relief. 

4557. Sir J. Yarde Bullcr.] You state that you visited six townlands, and 
that in those six townlands there are 230 families ? — Yes. 

4558. Inhabiting, I suppose, 230 houses ? — Yes. 

4.559- Are those all the houses in those six townlands? — Yes, they are : there 
might be other little office houses. 

4560. There might be one or two more, but not many ? — No. 

4561. In the case of those 230 families prior to 1846 were they all comfort- 
able? — Yes, before 1846. 

4562. Can you answer this question; you are now'talking of the present time, 

1858; go back to 1845, do you think that there has been an increase or a 
decrease in those townlands during the last 15 years? — I do not know. 

4563. Prior to 1846 you state that they were more comfortable ?— I could not 
just recollect them all, but generally it was so. 
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4564. Now, supposing as you say, that the 230 families were comfortable, are 
there no more than 230 families now in that townland, than there were upon the 
land in 1846? — There might be more and there might be less; I could not 
account for it; I know all the people that are in the country on this district ; I 
have known them personally on all occasions, as they come in and out to my 
place. 

4565. Are there now, at this moment, only 230 families inhabiting 230 houses 
in the six townlands ? — Yes ; there might have been more people living at that 
time. I cannot account for those that died. 

4566. I am asking you about the houses? — There are 230 houses, and there 
are 1,196 souls in those houses. 

4-, 67. You have 230 houses now? — Yes, I have. 

4568. Had you, in 1845 or 1846, the same number of houses? — I did not go 
round to take any statistics at that time, the same as I have done now. 

4569. You make that statement to the Committee? — I mean the country people 
in general that I was acquainted with in those different townlands. 

4570. You gave the impression to the Committee that the whole of them were 
comfortable ?— I could not say that each of them separately was comfortable. 

4571. There are 230 houses now : were there 230 in 1846 ? — I believe there 
were. 

4572. Mr. Maguire^] That you have no means of knowing? — No. 

4573. Sir Edmund Hayes-'] How is it that you have known this district for the 
last ten years, and you know nothing at all about Mr. Olphert’s district r — 1 do 
know about Mr. Olphert’s district ; I know the district for within a mile of Cross 
Roads. I know the people there, and could mention them ; but I did not go 
into their houses to take any account. 

4574. I asked you whether there was much poverty on Mr. Olphert's property 
near vou, and you said you do not know ? — I know there is not on that part. 

4575. There is not poverty on his property ?— Not on that part which I am 
acquainted with ; not along" the Drimnatinnys and that district ; they are as 
they were formerly. 

4576. Do you say that they are comfortable? — They appear just as they were 
for the last few years. 

4577. Then, of course, there was no relief given them r — I do not know. I 

did not give out the tickets. t 

4.578. Mr. Maguire.] Did you go into any of the houses on Mr. Olplierts 
property? — I have none into some of them on my own private business. 

4579. Sir John Yards Buller.] Are those 230 families you have spoken of all 
in a wretched and destitute condition now? — No; there are some of them that 
are not just as badly clothed as others, but there is not any but I think would be 
glad to get relief from me, and they have asked relief. 

" 4580. Are there any of them tolerably comfortably off now ?— There are some. 

4581. Can you tell the Committee how many?— I could not exactly say how 
many there are. 

4582. How many of them are really in a destitute condition out of the 230 
families ? — I did not just take the names, but those people that had no beds. 

4583. Count up the number in your book and tell the Committee how many 
out of the 230 families were really in a destitute condition r — There are 129 here 
that I took a note of myself, that have requested me to get them some relief. I 
took down their names in a book, but there are far more that I did not take in 
need. 

4584. Now, with regard to these 129, they were not all what we have termed 
actually destitute, were they ?— Every one wanted relief. 

4585. One hundred and twenty-nine, you say, are very poor, and require relief 
now? — Yes. 

4586. During all the 30 years that you have had a knowledge of those people, 

have you known their modes of living? — No ; but I saw them long before I knew 
them personally. . 

4587. With regard to their style of living generally in 1846, what did they 
consume at that time by way of food and drink and so on r They generally ran 
upon the potatoes before the failure of the potatoes; they had plenty of potatoes 
and milk. 

4588. Did they use the milk ? — Yes ; but they have not milk at present. 

458a. Why have they not milk now? —Because they have not any stock. 

y J 4590. There 
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4590. There are 32 cows in the townland of Ray, what becomes of their milk ? 

There are some of that number that have not milk ; there are some heifers, and 

some calves. 

4591. What do those that have milk do with it? — They would use it. I do 
not state that the whole do ; because I did not find but only two of them had 
cows giving milk. 

4592. What I want is this, what becomes of the milk and butter of the cows, 
be they many or few, within the district? — If any of them were able to raise the 
amount of a’pound or half a pound of butter, they would go to Dunfanaghy to get. 
some meal for it ; they could not afford to eat one pound of butter. 

4593. Sir Edmund Hayes .] Do you know this townland of Mr. Olphert’s along 
the shore where the people make kelp? — I know some of them; I generally 
know the people ; I could tell when I meet them where they are from. 

4594. In this townland are the people very poor? — I do not know. I did not 
take any account of them at all. 

4595. Do you know their general condition from what you know of that district 
of country ?— Yes ; I know that the people along the shore are generally in 
good circumstances, at least some of them, and there are other creatures that 
are poor ; I know that about Glashahoo I could get a good number of men to 
ship a cargo of kelp at the rate of 10 d. and 1 s. a day. 

4596. They would not generally be subjects for relief? — I think about 
Glashahoo there might be some, but there are others about Magheraroarty, 
about Mr. Olphert’s house, and round the shore in very good circumstances, in 
my opinion. 

4397. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] They are generally better oft’ along the sea-coast 
than they are inland, are not they ? — They are. 

4598." Mr. P. Wyheham Martin.'] With regard to this man, O’Donnell, did 
you meet him at one, Shane Gallagher’s, at Oldtown ? — I did not meet him with 
Shane Gallagher, to my knowledge. 

4599- Have y ou ever had any conversation with this Dan. O’Donnell about 
Mr. Mixon? — Not about Mr. Nixon; there has been no talk about Mr. Nixon 
whatever between Dan. Donnell and me; our conversatiun was about the relief 
that Mr. Underwood was giving out. 

4600. Is there much whisky made in the district? — I could not say as respect- 
ing whisky at all. 

4601. Is it used in the district? — I could not say; I do not use any myself, 
and I do not generally, if I can help it, go where whisky is used. 

4602. Are there many shebbeens where it is sold? — I do not know a shebbeen 
in the country where I live. 

4603. Are there no public-houses ? — There are some. 

4604. Are there many licensed public-houses in the district ? — I could not say ; 
I could sum them up in the little town of Folearragh. 

4605. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How many are there in Cross Roads?— I could not 
just say this exactly at once ; there may be four, five or six in it. 

4606. Or seven ?— There might be ; I can tell if I think for one instant; I 
think there are six public-houses in it. 

4607. Mr. Dobbs.] How many houses are there at Cross Roads altogether ? — 
I could not say. 

4608. Are there 50 or 20, or 10, or how many? — I could not just say how 
many houses are in it at once, but if you will allow me I will tell you as near as 
possible as I can recollect. There are, I think, between 16 or 20 ; or there might 
be more. 

4609. Do you mean to say that there are six public-houses out of the 20? — 
Y es. 

4610. Mr. Maguire.] Is there not a monthly fair held there ? — Yes, there is. 

William Sharman Crawford , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

4611. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] YOU reside, I believe, at Crawfordsburn, in the 
county of Down ? — Yes. 

4612. A long distance from this district, about which the Committee are 
inquiring? — Yes. 

4013. Did you go to this district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — Yes. 
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4614. When did you go there ? — I left home for this district on the 1st of June 
last, I think. 

4615. How long did you remain there? — I remained three days, travelling 
throuiih that portion of the barony. 

4616. For what object did you go there ?— The reason why I went was this : 
some time ago, when I read the appeal of the clergy to the public for relief for 
that district I was inclined to sub-cribe, but before I subscribed I saw the reso- 
lutions of the Dunfanaghy Board of Guardians ; when I saw those resolutions I 
hesitated about subscribing, and I waited till I saw the reply of the clergy to those 
resolutions; when I saw the reply of the clergy to those resolutions, 1 was of 
opinion that they had satisfactorily answered the statement of the Dunfanaghy 
guardians, and then I sent a subscription, with a letter to the “ Evening Post”; 
that letter was published, and I understood that it had in some degree influenced 
public opinion in procuring subscriptions for the fund. Again, on the 20th of 
May, I think, I saw other resolutions, repeating the former resolutions of the 
Dunfanaghy Board, denying the distress, and then, having had an invitation from 
the secretary to the committee of relief, in order to satisfy myself on the subject, I 
felt it was my duty to go and inspect the district, because, if I had been in error 
in my first statement, I thought 1 was bound to correct it in case I found that the 
distress did not exist which I believed. For those reasons 1 went to Donegal, 
with a view of satisfying myself as to the general condition of the people. 

4617. Did your son accompany you r— My son accompanied me, for I felt it 
would be rather too fatiguing, perhaps, for me to go extensively over the ground, 
’and I took him with me that he might assist me. My sole object at that time 
was to satisfy myself, and I had no expectation at that time of being brought 
before this Committee. 

4618. Did you mention how long you remained? — Yes, 1 posted on the 1st of 
June, I think it was, from Strabane across to Dunfanaghy, and 1 then posted on 
from Dunfanaghy entirely round the Gweedore district, till I came back again to 
Letterkenny ; "and in going through the country, I made it my business to stop 
where I saw small lots of cottar-houses. I stopped every now and then, and 
entered the houses near the road to view them, and my son went higher up the 
mountain. 

4619. Will you tell the Committee what townlands you visited, or what 
portions of the district? — I cannot tell the townlands. 

4620. Canyon tell the estate?— I have a general knowledge of the estates. 
The estates on which I saw allotments were the Reverend Alexander Nixon’s, 
Lord Leitrim’s, Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s, Lord George Hill’s, and Mrs. Russell’s; 
that was the tour that I came round. 

4621. Can you tell how many houses you actually inspected ? — I cannot tell 
the number that I actually inspected, for I did not keep a particular account of 
the number, but I certainly went through a great many; so many as, in each dis- 
trict as I came to it, gave me an impression of the general nature of the houses 
and of the condition of the inhabitants. 

4622. Did you visit as many as you thought would enable you to form an 
opinion yourself upon the subject?— That was my object; I visited as many as 
would enable me to form an opinion upon the subject. The first thing that 
persons looking at the condition of a country do, is to look at the houses exter- 
nally. I saw that the best description of houses were made with what they call 
drv stone walls, filled in with clay and mortar. The houses, I found, were 
covered with small sticks, and over the sticks were what they call scraws, that is, 
sods ; over those sods there was a very thin covering of straw ; the straw was kept 
on by means of ropes passed from the front to the rear, over the house ; 1 
think the ropes were as close together as from six to nine inches asunder ; that 
was the manner in which the thatch was kept on. When I went into the houses, 
I found every appearance of wretchedness and depression ; there was hardly any 
house that I visited had an office-house outside, but those that had cattle had the 
cattle in one corner of the dwelling-house; one end of the dwelling-house was 
appropriated to the cattle. And 1 saw hardly any furniture ; there may have been a 
chair or two, a pot. for boiling the food in in the corner, some sticks put across in the 
way of a bedstead, and on that bed I saw a small quantity of straw, generally 
covered over with some sort of old rug; on this kind of place, if there were three 
or four in family, they all lay ; and if there was not sufficient room on that 
bench, they threw down a small quantity of straw on the floor. I saw the straw 
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that had been lifted off the floor, tied up in a little bundle and hung up against 
the wall ; and certainly the clothing of the inmates was very miserable indeed. 
I looked for what stores they had, but I could see nothing, except, as it were, 
from hand to mouth ; there was, it may be, a little box, in which they might have 
some meal and a very few potatoes. I inquired, when I , saw no store of food, how it 
was that they lived, and the answer 1 received was this: that where there was an 
able-bodied man in a family they got credit from dealers in meal on a promise 
to pay for this meal when this able-bodied person would go to Scotland and 
attend the harvest there, and return with some wages ; and I understood that 
they were very honest in that respect. But where there was no able-bodied 
person in the family (and I saw some houses where there were widows sand 
children), they appeared to have no resource except the Relief Fund. 

4623. Did you see any sea-weed in the houses ? — I did see sea-weed, but my 
son, I believe, saw it more particularly than I did, mixed with their food; I did 
see sea weed, and I understood, undoubtedly, that they used sea-weed to mix with 
whatever food they had, in order to make it go further. 

4624. Did you learn that from the people themselves ?— Yes, I did. I saw 
some of the sea-weed that they used ; it was the leaves of what we call, in my 
part of the country, the “ box wrack.” 

4625. Is it used in your part of the country for food ? — Not at all. 

4626. Did you ever see it used for food in any other district ? — I never saw it 
used' for food before. Certainly the condition of the people that I saw there con- 
vinced me that there was an extraordinary degree ;of poverty ; as to their com- 
parative state, I can tell the Committee nothing about that, whether it was better 
or worse than it had been, for I bad never, been in that country before ; but I can 
certainly attest, as far as I could judge, the existence of very great poverty in the 
people. 

4627. Did they appear to you to be in a state of great destitution ? — They did 
appear to me to be in a state of very great destitution. I asked them whether 
they could get employment, and they said that they could no,t ; that they could 
very r seldom get employment, and when they did so it was at a very low rate of 
wages. They told me they could only get from 6 d. to 10 d., except when 
employed in cutting turf, and then they got higher wages for a few days; I saw 
no works either public or private going on, at which people could be employed ; 
I travelled between 40 and 50 miles through the roads in the district, and I do not 
think I met a cart the whole way, except one baker’s cart. The people had no 
carts whatever; they had to carry everything on creels or horses’ backs. There 
seems to be no repair required on the roads, because there is no thoroughfare on 
them, and therefore there appears to be no public work on the roads. I was 
told that they formerly employed themselves -when tbey had. a greater number 
of sheep than they have now in knitting stockings, and knitting jackets and things 
of that sort, which was a great relief to them ; I was. told what the Committee 
have been already told by witnesses, that their poverty has been aggravated 
by the withdrawal of the usual liberty of common upon the .mountains, and at 
the same time the rents being raised ; but I think the greatest aggravation of 
their distress was the tax for the sheep and police, which certainly is an enormous 
pressure. 1 think that that, addfed to those other circumstances, must have .pro- 
duced an extraordinary aggravation of their poverty at the present time ; the 
taxation was imposed of course as a punishment for alleged violence, and that is 
a principle that cannot be condemned ; but then I think it lias been carried to an 
excess there, and I think it has .been carried to an excess beyond what the 
Legislature intended ; because if it is carried .to lhat.jde.gree that it endangers life 
by depriving the community of the necessaries of life, then I think it goes beyond 
what the Legislature intended, because a very :great number of those that suffered 
by it are certainly innocent themselves, and I think that, the tax was laid on upon 
two small districts, and became dangerously severe in perhaps affecting the lives 
even of the individuals suffering in that way. 

4628. Mr. Dobbs.] Would not the poor law relief afford an answer to that? — 
As I understand it, those people could not. get relief from the poor law, because 
it would not be legal to give any reliefito a person having more than a quarter of 
an acre of ground. Therefore those who are in .that degree of destitution now, 
being actually occupiers of the soil, could not be relieved legally from the Poor-law 
union. 

4629. Is it not the fact that members of a family who are above 15, can go into 
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W. S. Cranford , the poor-house without its being necessary for the head of the family to accompany 
Esq. them, and therefore to give up their ground? — Yes, if they are above 1.5 they 

~ ~ could do so. 

18 June 1858. 4630. Did you make any inquiry as to what number had gone into the poor- 

house in the district? — No, I may say I did not make any inquiry ; because I heard 
it universally said that none had gone into the poor-house of those that were holders 
of land or their families ; I heard so. 

4631. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Will you say, from your own observation, that the 
pecuniary pressure upon the people during last year exceeded their means? That 
is the strong impression that I have from what I saw ot the district. 

4631*. Did it appear to you to be in such a state as to justify the call made by 
the appeal in their behalf to the public ?— It quite satisfied my mind individually 
that there was a necessity for relief. Then I would mention another thing: I 
found some that had cattle and some that had pigs had those cattle and pigs on 
credit, in the same way that they had got food ; for instance, when a pig was sold, 
they were then to pay the first cost out of the price of the pig ; and in the same 
way, in certain cases, with regard to cattle ; or else they were to pay when they 
earned wages in Scotland. 

4632. Lord Naas.] Did you visit any other part of the coast, except merely this 
district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ?— I just went the whole circuit of that 
district round, and no other part. 

4633. Did you observe a decided difference in the appearance of tile people in 
the district where this police tax had been levied from what you observed in other 
districts ; that is to say, the district nearer Dunfanaghy ? — No doubt, in the district 
nearer Dunfanaghy, I did not see any extraordinary distress ; it was after I passed 
Dunfanaghy that I saw those distressed districts. 

4634. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Did this district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely 
appear to you to be worse than similar districts along the coast r When I came 
into the district of Gweedore, that is, Lord George Hill’s estate, there was a greater 
appearance of comfort, because the houses were better externally ; they weie 
whitened with lime; thev were generally whitewashed; and my first impiess’ion 
was that this was an improved place; but when I went into the houses I did not 
find the least improvement inside; but the general appearance externally was cei- 
tainly more favourable. 

463.5- With regard to the appearance of the people, I have no doubt you took 
a great deal of interest in the relief of the people during the famine time r- Yes. 

4636. And are well aware of the distressed appearance that the population pie- 
sented at that time?— It did not fall in my way to know that; in the parts of 
Ireland that I lived in there was none of that distress that would affect the appeal - 
ance of the people, therefore I was not in the habit of seeing it at that time, but 
I had once seen distress in the county of Mayo. At the time I was in Parliament 
for Dundalk there was a famine, and petitions were sent to me to present, and the 
distress was doubted, and I went there to inspect it myself, to be able to repot t 
the truth. Tnat was the only time on which I had seen so depressed a population 
as that which 1 have now seen in Gweedore. 

4637. Do you recollect what year that was? — It was about the year 1830. 

4638. You could compare the appearance of the people in the district ot 
Mayo with what you saw at Gweedore, could you not r — I think it was much the 


same. 

4639. Mr. Dobbs . ] Did you visit any parts of Ireland, except in your own 
county, at the time of the famine? — No, I did not at that time. 

4640. You live in a part of Ireland, I believe, in which the lower class is as 
well, if not better off than in any part of the country ? I believe they are. 
I believe there is no part of Ireland where the mass of the population are in such 
a comfortable condition as in the county of Down and the county of Ai magli, 


and Antrim, and around Belfast. 

4641. Do you know the mountainous parts of the county of Down . 1 am not 

very much acquainted with them. . 

4642. Have you ever seen anything in that part of the country similar to what 
you have been describing? — I am not capable of answering that question. I nave 
been very little through the mountains in Down; but I have never seen anything 
in the county of Down to be compared with the condition of the population oi 
Gweedore. 

4643. Did 
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4643. Did you ever see anything of the same character in the county of Down 1 
—No. 

4644. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Did you visit any part of this Cloughaneely and 
Gweedore district except the portions which the reverend gentleman who accom- 
panied you pointed out ? — The gentlemen did not point out any to me. I just 
stopped occasionally, and went up to such houses as attracted my own attention. 

4645. I do not mean particular houses, I mean the district ? — I just took the 
high road ; I followed the high road ; I was on a car. 

4646. Are you aware that the alleged cause of this great distress has been the 
conduct of the proprietors ?— I believe there is an allegation of that kind. 

4 ^ 47 ; Did you put yourself in communication with any of them whilst in that 
district: — I did not. I had a letter before I left the district, immediately when I 
was leaving, from Mr. Olphert, requesting to see me, and offering to meet me ; 
hut I was peremptorily obliged to go on that day to Londonderry, and I did not 
see him. 

4648. You stated that there were no symptoms of great distress immediately 
about Duni'anaghy ? — Not immediately about Dunfanaghv. 

4G49. It was soon after leaving Dunfanaghy that you got into the distressed 
district? — I think the first property where I saw distress was Mr. Nixon’s; then 
there was Lord Leitrim’s, I think. 

4650. Are you aware that a considerable portion of that district through which 
that road travels, on your way from Dunfanaghy to Gweedore, is not subject to 
taxation ? — I know that parts of it were not. 

4631. Did you observe any material difference between those portions and 
other portions that were taxed : — I cannot say that I recollect any such differ- 
ence. I saw the young people of the families wading in the sea up to their 
middle, gathering, as they said, cockles and shell-fish to bring home to their 
houses ; and I inquired in what manner those persons that were wet in the sea 
got their clothes dried, and 1 was answered that they had no way but to sit down 
at the fire and let them dry on them. 

4652. Did you pursue your inquiry further, by asking whether they had been 
in the habit of doing that for some years previously ?— I did not. 

4653. Mr. Dobbs.] Who accompanied you: — I think it was the Reverend 
Mr. M‘Fadden. It was necessary to have somebody to accompany me, for this 
reason, that there were only very few individuals in the district and in the houses 
that I visited that could speak English, and I could only get information from 
them by making use of the reverend gentleman as interpreter ; he put questions 
that I wished to have asked to the people, and translated the answers to me; but 
it I had not had the assistance of some person who could speak Irish, I could not 
have obtained any information at all. One day was a holiday, and I happened 
to meet the people going to chapel near a place called Crossroads, I think, and 
there I had an opportunity of seeing how the people were dressed when they were 
coming out of chapel. The women had generally no shoes nor stockings, and no 
bonnet; they had some kind of shawl round them, and a capon. Hardly any of 
the men had coats on ; they had waistcoats, with some sort of under waistcoat 
with a flannel sleeve, but they, had no coats at all. I was struck with the mani- 
festation of the industry of the people in reclaiming those small lots, but I think 
it is impossible that there can be anything else than destitution under the system 
of allotment that is there practised. 

4654. You think that the lots are too small ? — The lots are too small. I saw r 
several strips that were not broader than the length of a house ; there were some 
few on which it was necessary to build the house lengthwise ; those lots were of 
great length, and carried through different qualities of soil, but there were no 
fences between the several lots ; they were only marked by stones. It was impos- 
sible that those could be properly cultivated under those circumstances, and it 
appeared very plain to me that unless they had other means along with those 
lots they could not be otheiwise than in distress. 

4655. The district would not, you think, support the population under such a 
state of circumstances ? — That is decidedly my opinion. It is impossible for them 
to live, and they will only be getting progressively worse and worse as lono- as that 
system is continued ; and I felt more regret to see the people placed 'In those 
small divisions, when I saw such large quantities of improvable land on which 
their labour might be expended. And then another impediment to any successful 
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W. S. Crawford, reclamation was, that I understood that they had no description of lease, or agree- 
Esq. ment of any kind, which would secure to them any certainty of return for their 
money. 

18 June 1858. 4656. Did you ever hear of any person suffering from that insecurity of tenure ; 

were any cases mentioned to you? — I understood that they had not suffered, 
because they had paid the increased rents ; but 1 did hear that on one estate it 
was the habit to serve the tenants on the 1st of May, yearly, with notices to quit. 

4657. What estate was that ? — I am rather reluctant to mention it ; but I 
suppose the Committee have had it from other witnesses ; at any rate they, cer- 
tainly had no security for the permanence of their allotments. 

4658. Sir Edmund Hayes.] The Committee have had so many names that you 
need have no delicacy in mentioning names ? — The name that I heard was Lord 
George Hill’s; his name I heard; but it is not for me to say whether the 
statement was true or not. 

4659. Mr. Dobbs.] How many days were you there altogether? — Three days. 

4660. Did you stop at the Gweedore Hotel ? — No, I could not reach it ; I 
intended to stop at the Gweedore Hotel, but I could not reach it at the time of 
night that I left off visiting the houses. 

4661. Can you tell the Committee whether there is any number of visitors or 
traffic there at all ?— I cannot tell ; but I saw Lord George Hill’s store built at 
Bunbeg, and a very fine store. 

4662. Sir Edmund Hayes.] The houses are not very numerous, are they ? — 
Wherever I saw allotments I found habitations. 

4663. As you could not reach the hotel, where did you manage to put up ? — 

I put up at the priest’s house two nights ; I was entertained at different priests’ 
houses ; there was no other accommodation to be obtained in the country. I was 
obliged to take the same horse with me, and when the horse was tired I was 
obliged to put up where I could get accommodation ; it did not much matter 
about speed ; I stopped so often that I was obliged to take up a great deal of 
time. There was one feature that struck me : we were told that the distress 
suffered in former times was from the system of middlemen. It appeared to me, 
from information that I got, that all those people were direct tenants of the head 
landlords. I confess, myself, that I could not, as a landlord, have had any satis- 
faction in receiving rents from tenants so circumstanced as those were. I must 
believe that the landlords were not aware of the circumstances of the tenants, or 
some exertions would be made to improve their condition by change of the system 
of allotments. 

4664. What change would you suggest? — By making larger allotments. 

4665. What would you do with the surplus population ?— I do not think there 
would be any surplus population at all. I would make more allotments, and then 
I think there would be no surplus population. 

4666. In fact, you would advocate an extension of the system of what are 
called new cuts? — Yes; but I would make them sufficiently large, and fence 
them and enclose them properly, so that every man would have a boundary 
within which he could keep his cattle, and keep his culture free from being tres- 
passed on by his neighbours. 

4667. Lord Naas.] You would not advocate what is called the system of run- 
dale ? — No ; I think that is the worst system that can possibly be. 

4668. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are you aware that on this property of Lord George 
Hill’s, the allotments are all distinct, each having its own boundary ?— There are 
no fences ; they are only marked out by stones, so far as I saw. 

4669. Every man knows his own holding, does he not?— He may know it, but 
that does not answer the purpose, because how is he to keep his cattle if they are 
not fenced at all. Then I heard that another evil was, that if they took pasture 
on the mountain for their cattle, there were certain portions of the mountains, as 
I understood, appropriated for pasture on payment ; but those portions were not 
separated, as I understood, from the portion that belonged to the landlord, and 
was given to other tenants for sheep-walks, and then, if the people did not keep 
herds, they told me their cattle were continually trespassing, and going over the 
boundary, and when they did so they were immediately impounded, and a heavy 
charge made upon them for trespass. I saw, I suppose, 3 ° or 4 p cattle shut up 
in pound, and I inquired the reason, and that was the reason which I was told ; 
they were shut up there till the trespass was paid for, which I understood was 2 s. 
for each head of cattle that went over the boundary. 

4670. Mr. 
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4670. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You h|ve heard of those mountain pasturages? — w. S. Crawford, 

Yes. . . . Esf l- 

4671. Could the people, in fact, keep any quantity of stock without being 

allowed to graze them upon the mountain ? — I think they could not. I think it 18 June l8 5 8 « 
is absolutely essential for them to have pasturage on the mountain if they kept 

stock at all, because it is impossible for them to keep them on the allotments. 

4672. Mr. Dobbs.'] I understand it to be your opinion that the present popu- 
lation could be supported upon this land if the allotments were larger, and they 
were differently managed ? — Yes ; I have a statistical memorandum here on that 
subject. There is a table in the census : Ireland, Census IV., Part 6, 1851, gives 
the local population of the different counties in Ireland, and their proportion to 
the square mile; and I find that the population of Donegal is in the proportion 
of 231 to the square mile of arable acres. Now in Down the proportion of the. 
population to the square mile of arable acres is 343 ; so that the population of 
Donegal is much less than the population of Down to the square mile. Therefore 
I infer, upon that data, that Donegal is not over-populated, if the population were 
properly distributed over the soil. 

4673. That is on the assumption that the land is equal in quality in Down and 
in Donegal ? — It is arable in both. 

4674. Lord Naas.] The arable land in Donegal is a very different thing from 
arable land in the county of Down, is it not? — It is capable, I think, of being 
made sufficient for that population. 

4675. Still it would hardly bear comparison with your own land in the county 
of Down, where your land is of very different quality ? — Undoubtedly. But 
there is another statement : there are in the county of Donegal, improveable for 
cultivation, 150,000 acres, and improveable for pasture 250,000 ; so that there are 
400,000 acres still in the county of Donegal improveable either for culture or 
pasture. Then 1 think there would be work for a very large population, suppos- 
ing means were taken to improve this great number of acres that are still unim- 
proved in the county of Donegal. Those are two points on which I found my 
opinion that Donegal is not over-populated. 

4676. Is not the soil of the country in which you travelled in Donegal the 
other day peaty and moory ? — There is an immense quantity of all those descrip- 
tions of soil, the moory and the marshy, a great portion of which has good soil 
under it, and would be capable of improvement. 

4677. Is not it mostly granite formation ? — I am not a very good mineralogist, 
and I am not sure about that. 

4678. Is it not limestone? — I do not think I observed limestone. 

4679. Chairman.] Atter this publication of an address, signed by a great 
number of clergymen, about the state of distress in tins district, you saw the 
resolution published by the Board of Guardians of Dunfauaghy, denying that 
state of destitution? — Yes. 

4680. Will you state whether, from your own personal observation, you think 
that the Dunfanaghy Board of Guardians are borne out in that resolution to which 
they came? — I feel quite the reverse; the words were really too strong for any 
propriety of use. I think the words were, “ False, and totally unfounded, ’ or 
something to that effect. I think that was a very unwarrantable statement to 
make of the address of the clergy. 

4681. Also upon that there was a report made, was there not, by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who is a poor law inspector? — Yes. 

4682. You have seen that report, have not. you ? — Yes. 

4683. Do you think that his opinion, as expressed in that report, is borne out 
by the state of facts as you saw them ? — Certainly it is not ; he confirms by his 
report the statement of the Dunfanaghy Board ; at least substantially confirms it ; 
therefore I think he certainly had not made sufficient inquiry before he made 
that statement. 

4684. Sir William, Somerville.] Did you visit the workhouse of Dunfanaghy 
when you were there ? — No, I did not. 

4685. Mr. Maguire.] You spoke about the new cuts ; I ask you, would you 
approve of a system of squatting down a number of people on the cuts, in a state 
of nature, and allowing them to battle out existence without any effort being 
made, on the part of the landlord, to improve those cuts four or five acres in 
extent ?— I think the first thing to be done, by a landlord, would be to put a 
proper drainage into the land ; drainage would be required, and some sort of a 
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< W. S. Cranford, temporary house should be built by the landlord. I think that would be the 

Esq. course, and then I think the tenant ought to be set down on a lease, or an agree - 

) ment on which he could be conditioned that he should do such and such improve- 

18 June 1858. frj entSj anc i when he had made those improvements that he should be entitled to 

a tenure of considerable length. 

4686. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Would four five or acres of that species of soil now 
given to them, in the state in which they were, and without any liberty of grazing 
on the mountain, be sufficient to maintain them with any sort of decency, and 
enable them to pay a rent? — I think four or five acres would not be sufficient,- I 
would expect that they should have 15 or 20 acres of that sort of soil. 

4687. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You would think it advisable for proprietors to 
borrow money from the Board of Works, to carry on those improvements ? — I 
think it would be highly advisable. 

4688. Do you think, from your knowledge of that system, that it would pay 
them ? — I would expect so ; there is given in the Digest of the Landlord and 
Tenant Report the form of an agreement for the purposes that we are speaking 
of ; the tenantry entering upon the allotments to be subject to certain engage- 
ments and certain terms for the improvement of the land. 

4689. Chairman.] From your observation as a gentleman acquainted with 
Ireland generally', and having visited that district, do you consider that the report 
circulated by those Roman-catholic clergymen has been borne out, and that the 
state of destitution which is represented in that report to have existed in the dis- 
trict is, in your opinion, borne out by your general observation ? — That is my 
opinion ; that is the general view which I took of the state of the district. 

4690. Mr. Dobbs.] Except when you visited Mayo at the time you spoke of, 
has not your knowledge of Ireland been confined to some of the very best parts 
of it? — Yes, I admit that. 

4691. Mr. P. IVykeliam Martin.] Was the personal appearance of the people 
sickly and unhealthy ? — The old people looked very ill ; the young people did 
not look comparatively so bad ; they did not look well, but it was the old people 
that seemed to me to have the worst appearance. 

James Crawford, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

J. Cranford, Esq. 4692. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] YOU accompanied your father, did you not, on 
his visits through those districts ? — I did. 

4693. Did you go into parts of the country that he did not inquire into? — 
[ went into a number of houses additional to what he did, which were further 
removed from the road than where he could well go to. 

4694. Did you go with him into any of the houses near the road ? — We very 
seldom, I think, went into the same houses, for when he was visiting near the 
road I went away to houses at a distance to visit them. 

4695. Did you go into many more houses than he did? — A considerable 
number, I believe. 

4696. Will you just tell the Committee the condition generally in which you 
found the houses and the people in them ? — I would rather divide them into 
different lots, because there are different ones, that I did not think bore the 
same analogy among them all. 

4697. Will you give the Committee your own account of what you saw? — 
The inmates of all the dwellings that I visited, with few exceptions, appeared to 
me to be in great distress; in general there was a great want of clothing, 
particularly bed clothes, the beds being there as described by Mr. Underwood; 
either some sods with straw on them, or some sort of settle raised up ; and in 
oeneral in those houses where there were not two apartments to a house the 
cattle were uniformly, where they had cattle, at one side of the door, and the 
living part of the house at the other. When I visited a part of Lord Leitrim’s 
property (I do not know the name of it), it appeared to me to be the same thing. 
One man invited me into his house, and there was no clothing upon the bed for 
his four children ; he took up two sacks, one in each hand, and he said there is 
all that I have for them, and I have two more sacks for myself and my wife. After- 
wards, in proceeding through Mr. Olphert’s property (Meeneamga, I think, is 
the name of the townland), I found a good number of houses there; that was the 
first place where I came in contact with the new cuts ; I observed that the 
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houses were different to Mr. Nixon’s houses, which were built of stone; there 
were a wood number of' houses on these new cuts built of sods cut out of the 
moss, and when we were going along the road with Mr. M‘Fadden, the 
people were running down to see him, and to get orders for relief ; I was 
in several of the houses, and they all complained to me of their destitution 
and their want of clothes, and also that they had no cattle. They were all living, 

I believe, upon shell -fish and cockles, and sea weed, as I gathered always from 
their conversation. The women could not speak Irish ; but the word “ dolamann ” 
was constantly coming in. There was one place that I visited, belonging to a 
man, which was set up at the side of a hill behind a big stone, which was a wretched 
place, without any bed-clothing. I asked how many meals a day the people gene- 
rally had, and they said that they had only one a day generally. At a place I 
understood to be called Meencarriga, we saw the people in the water gathering 
cockles, and bringing them home. On proceeding further I came into Gweedore, 
and there I found upon the new cuts there were those wretched houses. Upon 
the old lots there was a greater appearance of comfort, with good houses ; at 
least, in their external appearance, the houses seemed betrer : there were not many 
of those sod or rather moss hovels on the Gweedore property. I was in, I think, 
about only two or three on that property ; but in general there appeared to me to 
be very great destitution in the houses that I entered, and a great want of bed- 
clothes; wherever I saw a blanket or a quilt, and I asked them where they got it 
from, the invariable answer given me was that it was given them by the Relief 
Committee. 

4698. Mr. Dobbs.] Had you any opportunity of seeing how they were supplied 
with fuel ? — In every place they seemed to have a good deal of fuel ; and if it 
were not for the fuel I do not see how they would exist, from the want of clothes 
at night. They must have been lost in those places in winter if it were not for 
the quantity of fuel that they had. 

4699. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Did you observe their food? — As to their food, in 
one instance, on Mr. Nixon’s property, I was determined to make a point to see 
this seaweed, and I asked the woman of the house whether she used it ; and after 
a little while she produced, from under a shelf, a pot of sloke, which I suppose 
held about two quarts. I then went further, and I asked if there was any shell- 
fish in the house ; and, after a little more work, she went to another corner, and 
pulled out some shell-fish. In another house there was a woman and eight 
children, who were said to be very destitute ; it was a respectable-looking 
woman, quite different from the usual class, came in, and appealed to get relief, 
as she said that this woman, with eight in a family, had not a meal in the house. 

4700. Mr. Dobbs. ] You live in the county of Down, do you not ? — Yes, I do. 

4701. Are you acquainted with any part of Ireland, in this sort of way, except 
Down r — I am not. 

4702. Are you well acquainted with the state of the peasantry in the poorer 
parts of Ireland ? — I am not. 

4703. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You had never seen the mountains and sea-coast 
population before ? — Never, of that kind. 

4704. Chairman.] Did the people appear to be in a state of very great desti- 
tution ? — They appeared to me to be destitute ; and what gave me that idea was, 
seeing so many men without shoes, although they had stockings on ; there were 
only one or two children that I could call naked ; they were generally clothed ; 
but it appeared to me that the women had hardly anything on, there was so small 
a quantity of clothing on them. 

4705. Mr. Maguire.] It was after they had received relief from the Committee 
that you visited the country, was it not ? — Yes, subsequently to that. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Marlin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir W. Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Wybrants Olphert , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

4706. Sir Edmund Hayes.] WHERE do you reside? — At Ballyconnell, in the 
district of Cloughaneely. 

4707. You are a magistrate, are you not? — Yes. 

4708. And a resident proprietor? — Yes. 

4709. And you are the vice-chairman of the Board of Guardians, and the 
deputy-lieutenant of the county ? — Yes. 

4710. Has your property been in your possession for any length of time? — It 
has been about 230 years in the possession of my family, and I have been ma- 
naging it and living there constantly for the last 20 to 25 years. 

471 1. Have you been managing your own property? — Yes. 

4712. And you are therefore intimately acquainted with the condition and 
habits of the people, particularly of the Cloughaneely district? — Yes, that is the 
district which I reside in. 

4713. There was a portion of your property, vvas there not, that you purchased ? 
— Yes, two townlands. 

4714. What are their names ? — The townland of Lower Baltoney and the town- 
land of Cashel. 

4715. Are they in the district of Cloughaneely? — Yes, all that I have is in 
Cloughaneely. 

4716. In your opinion, in that district is there that degree of destitution which 
has been alleged ? — I do not think that there is any destitution whatever in the 
country. 

4717. How are the people off this year, as compared with their condition last 
year and former years ?— ' They are much better off than they have been for many 
years. 

4718. In what way?— In every respect; they have more stock, and they have 
had a much better crop of potatoes and corn this year. 

4719. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] In what barony is this property situated r— 
The barony of Kilmacrennan. 

4720. Do you think that the potato crop was better last year than it had been 
for several years? — Very much better. 

4721. Sir Edmund Hayes.] From your knowledge of the country, is there 
a supply of potatoes at the present time ? — Not for the country generally ; there 
may be a great many people who had potatoes up to the 1st of June, or it may 
be who may have them to the 1st of July, but they are generally quite satisfied 
if they have them to the 1st of June. 

4722. Do you know what the price of potatoes is ? — When I left home they were 
selling at 4 d. a stone. 

4723. Are 
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4723. Are there eight stone to a cwt. ? —They are sold with us by the barrel ; 
40 stone to the barrel, and eight stone to the cwt. 

4724. Have you any knowledge of the price of meal? — The price of Indian 
meal was 10s. or 10s. 6<?., and oatmeal 14s. the cwt. 

4725. Are those prices lower than they have been for the last two or three years? 
— I think that the oatmeal was lower, and I think that the Indian meal was much 
about the same. 

4726. Are you in the habit of mixing much amongst the people ? — I seldom 
ever leave the country at all. I generally ride through some part of it every clay, 
and I generally have as many as 10 or 12 persons coming to me every day, on an 
average, about different matters ; in fact, nothing can go on in the country that I 
do not know of. 

4727. When any one in your district around you becomes needy, are they in 
the habit of applying to you for assistance? — Frequently they have clone so. 

4728. Have you had many applications for assistance this year? — None. 

4729. Have there been rather fewer applications this year than usual ? — I have 
had none whatever, for work or anything else. 

4730. In what way do you generally assist them, when applications are made 
to you ? — Sometimes, if a man is in distress, and he wants the loan of 1 l. or 2 1 . 
to help him to put in his crop, he comes and asks me for it, and if I think it a 
case that requires help, I frequently advance the money. 

4731. And have you had no applications of that sort this year ? — None what- 
ever. 

4732. Is there much begging through that part of the country? — I have never 
seen less begging. I do "not know when I h3ve seen a beggar, except a few 
strangers that have lately come into the country since this meal has been given 
out. 

4733. Is it possible, in your opinion, that this destitution to any extent could 
exist without your knowledge ? — Quite impossible. 

4734. Then what is your opinion as to the statements made in the appeal 
of last December?— I think it one of the greatest impositions that ever was 
practised upon the public. 

4735. In the time of the famine you were residing in that country, were you 
not: — I was. 

4736. Was the distress then very marked ? — It was very great. 

4737. Can you state to the Committee any steps that were taken by you to 
relieve the people? — I have been there in several other seasons when there was 
famine in the country ; in 1837, I think, and before that, there were one or two 
years of scarcity previous to the famine. 

4738. Were you there at the time of the famine of 1846? — I was there all 
the time, and we got quantities of meal in and sold it to the people, as long as 
they could purchase it, at reduced prices, until the Government began to send it 
in. " I think that we, that is, myself and other proprietors, purchased something 
like 4,000 l. worth of meal that year. 

4739. That was at a time when there was real destitution ? — Yes, it was a 
time when there was real destitution. 

4740. You were the chairman or vice-chairman of the Board of Guardians at 
that time, were you not ? — Yes. 

4741. Were there many applications for relief at the workhouse?- — The poor- 
house ivas nearly full. 

4742. The same causes which are said now to prevent the people from going 
into the workhouse were in operation then, were they not: — Just the same. 

4743. Were there many deaths in the poorhnuse ? — I cannot exactly say the 
number, hut there were not many, considering the number of poor people that 
went in. 

4744. Was the workhouse in Dunfanaghy considered more or less healthy than 
the neighbouring workhouses ? — I believe it has always been considered healthy, 
and we enlarged it on purpose to have plenty of room ; it was quite full. 

4745. Generally, with regard to the clothing of the people, what is your 
opinion as to their clothing ? — I think that they are as well clothed as they usually 
are; I see no difference in the clothing; they wear a great deal of their own 
manufacture ; and I think that, in this locality, it is as good if not better than it 
has ever been ; in fact, I do not see any appearance of want of clothing, such as 
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they wear ; they do not dress in the fashionable costume that they do in other 
places, but they wear good substantial clothing ; the women wear good petticoats. 

4746. From your knowledge of the country, would the condition and appear 
ance of a man’s house, to a stranger, lead him to form any accurate idea of the 
real position of the man ? — Certainly not. Many houses that you go into are 
wretchedly poor in the inside, and very dirty ; that is the prevailing state of 
things amongst them all when they have plenty of money inside the house, and 
no appearance whatever of comfort in the house. 

4747. In fact, the houses frequently give a person every idea of discomfort, 
whereas the reality is far otherwise? — Yes, to a stranger’s eye particularly. 

4748. Are they in the habit frequently, from choice, of keeping their cattle in 
the house? — They mostly all keep their cattle in the house, except some of the 
better description of farmers, and it is impossible to prevent it ; they have an 
idea that the cattle derive benefit from the heat, and are more easily fed ; they 
can throw them things from their tubs without any trouble. 

4749. When this appeal was made, and the subscriptions were coming in, was 
there anv public announcement in the district as to the mode in which the relief 
was to be administered? — Yes; it was given out publicly, on Easter Sunday, I 
think, at Gortahork Chapel, by the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden, that no one in the 
district was to get relief except those who paid sheep tax or police tax. 

4750. Do you remember how many townlands you hold in that district: — I 
think I hold about 17 or 18. 

4751. How many of them paid sheep tax, and how many paid police tax? — 
Only one paid police tax, and one sheep tax. 

4752. In consequence of this announcement, what was the expectation of the 
people ? — They all expected to get the amount of their taxes, others were dis- 
appointed, and did not make much inquiry about getting any ; this occurred 
in the month of April. 

4-753- After the 1st of May, that is, after the appointment of this Committee, 
what took place? — Then there was a rush down of strangers and priests to all 
the poor houses, examining them, and there was quite a different state of things 
then ; there was no looking intS or examination of the houses previous to the 1st 
of May. 

4754. Was there any announcement as to relief after the 1st of May? — I did 
not hear of anything particular, except that the Reverend James M'Fadden, when 
he returned to the country, said that all should have it. 

475/5. It has been suggested, on looking into the list that has been delivered 
in, that several people have received relief who were not entitled to relief from 
destitution ; can you give the Committee a few instances of that ? — I wish to 
state that I confined my inquiries entirely to the townlands where the sheep and 
police tax was paid ; I went particularly into those cases where they received the 
amount of their tax. 

4756. You stated that only one paid tax; do you mean one townland? — 
I mean that only one townland paid the police tax, and one paid the sheep tax. 
Upper Keeldrum paid the sheep tax, and Glasherhoo paid the police tax. 

4757. Sir Edmund Hayes.~\ Michael Doohau of Glasherhoo, was one of those 
who were returned as having received relief, was he not? — Yes. 

4758. Will you state to the Committee from your knowledge what are tlia 
circumstances of that man? — He paid 1 /. in. 4 d. police tax; he received 4 l. 
from the Rev. Mr. M'Gee, to divide among his neighbours in the townland; he 
told me so himself. 

4759. Was it understood that he was to retain his own share ? — Yes. 

4760. Will you state what that man’s circumstances are? — He has 3 horses, 
8 cows, and 20 sheep; he is considered a very rich man there; he buys 
generally to the amount of 1 00 l. or 200 l. worth of kelp, of his own money. He 
received 10 s. as his portion of the police tax, and he received a shawl tor his 
wile ; this is what I have noted down on ray memorandum, and on referring to 
Mr. Doherty’s book I find at No. 929, that he received an entire suit of clothes. 
He is a man who has always money about him, and he gave me this winter him- 
self 50 l. in change when I wanted it? — I sent to ask him for it, and he gave it me. 

4761. This man is on the destitute list ? — He is. 

4762. Does that man keep his cattle in his house or not ? — He keeps some in 
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his house, and he has a cow-house also. His house would not present to a 
stranger the appearance of any particular comfort. 

4763. What is the style of his furniture ? — It is something better than the others, 
but there is a great deal of filth in his house, and the whole appearance of the 
house is dirty. 

4764. There is a man named James Curran, can you give the Committee a 
account of him? — He is in the same townland, and he paid 1 /. 7 s. 10 d. tax; 
his stock is 2 horses, 5 cows, and 40 sheep ; he is considered very comfortably 
off'; he received a portion of this money from Michael Douhan, and at No. 932, 
in the Rev. Mr. Doherty’s book, 1 find that he received a quantity of clothing. 
This is the townland which Mr. Doherty stated was in such poor circumstances, 
and that it was one of the most destitute. 

4765. Now, take the case of Ned M‘Fadden, what are his circumstances? — 
He paid t l. 7 s. 1 0 d. tax ; his stock consists of 1 horse, 6 cows, and 40 sheep ; 
he is very comfortably off' for that part of the country. This man offered the 
clothes that he got from the relief committee to James M'Geever, a poor man, 
because he did not want them, if he would work for him ; that is information 
which James M'Geever gave me himself. There is another man who has been 
alluded to, I tiiink in the evidence of Mr. Underwood, named Dennis M'Gee, in 
the same townland, and I wish to state his case, because Mr. Underwood brought 
it forward as a Avretchedlv poor house. He paid 1 l. 4 s. 1 1 d. tax, and he has 
l horse, 8 cows, and 20 sheep, and is a very independent man. His rent is I 
think about 3 l. 3 s. 

4766. If the Committee wish it, you can supply them with a considerable 
number of instances of a similar kind? — Yes. I will give the poorest man who 
holds land in this townland, John M'Cafferty. lie paid 1 1 . 7 s. 10 d. He has 
two cows ; he has received relief ; 669 is his number in the Rev. Mr. Doherty’s 
book. Every man in this townland received relief. 

4767. It was stated in evidence to the Committee that no persons received 
relief but the destitute, with the exception of those who may have got it through 
deceit ; will you be very particular in stating whether of your own knowledge 
you are acquainted with those facts ? — I know everything connected with them, 
and I say that there is no destitution ; there is not one in that townland who 
should have got relief in any shape. I should slate that the word “ relief” they 
never mentioned to me ; the people call it their tax. 

4768. They do not speak of it as relief? — No; they would not understand it 
if you asked about relief. 

4769. They speak of it as remuneration for their tax? — Exactlv so. 

4770. Will you now go to Upper Keeldrum ; is Upper Keeldrum your pro- 
perty ? — It is. 

4771. There was a man mentioned by Mr. Underwood in this townland as a 
peculiar case of destitution, Neal Doogan ; will you state to the Committee what 
you know of that man ? — Neal Doogan was stated by Mr. Underwood as being 
a very wretchedly poor man ; he said that his house was bad, and that the place 
was very dirty and wretched. This man has a slate house; he paid 12s. sheep 
tax, and he received 10s. 6 d. worth of meal from the Heverend Mr. M'Fadden. 
He has a horse, six cows, and nine sheep ; and the day that he received the meal 
he came down to me, and told me that he was going to buy a horse. I said to 
him, “ Horses are dear now ;” and he said that he had 15 1 . in his pocket to buy 
a good one with. I met him a tew days afterwards going through the townland, 
and he told me that he had purchased a horse, anil that lie had got one for 9/. ; 
he had the money in his pocket when he got the meal. 

4772. Was that on the day when he received assistance from the relief fund 1 
—Yes. 

4773- There is a man named Miles Ferry in the same townland ; will you 
state what you know of his case ? — Miles Ferry lives very near to Gweedore ; he 
has the last house on my property there, and it is a very wretched miserable look- 
ing house ; it is built of stone, but it is as dirty as any house in the parish. He 
paid 6s. tax ; he told me that be received 15s. in meal, and he received, I see by 
Mr. Doherty’s book, No. 180, a quantity of clothes. He has 1 horse, 5 cows, and 
12 sheep ; this I saw myself. He came over to me with a cart of oats on the 
23d of April, 10 days after he received this money, and he sold me four sacks of 
oats, which he said were his own, and which he had in his house for some 
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time, and two sacks 'of which he had purchased from someone else. I paid him 
5 l. 16s. for the oats that he brought me. That was after he had received assist- 
ance from this fund. 

4774. Now, take the case of Ned M‘Cue, what do you know of him ?— Ned 
M‘C-ue paid 18$. of tax ; he received 105. 6<L worth of meal ; he has three cows 
and four sheep ; he is a man who supplies the police with milk, and he did supply 
the barrack there with milk, up to the 1st of April 1858. 

4775. This man is also upon the relief list, is he not ? — Yes, he received relief. 
In the book that has been handed in by the Rev. James M'Fadden, of the relief 
(riven in Cloughaneelv, it is not numbered nor dated, so that I cannot know it 
from the book, but I have the order from the person who gave him the meal. 

4776. Now, will you state the case of Michael M‘Geady ? — He paid 4 s. sheep 
tax, and he got 10s. 6d. worth of meal; be has a horse, three cows, and eight 
sheep, and lie has sold potatoes since he got the meal. 

4777. If the Committee wished, could you supply them with a considerable 
number of cases of the same kind? — Yes. 

4778. Chairman.] How do you know that this man M‘Geady sold potatoes? 
— I made inquiry who had potatoes to sell in the townland, and I asked the 
police constable, who was in the town, if he knew who supplied him with pota- 
toes, and he told me that he got them in the town, and he mentioned this man as 
having sold potatoes. 

4779. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are you acquainted with the townlands of Meena- 
goppa and Procklish ?— Those are on the Rev. Mr. Stewart’s property ; those 
are the only townlands along with my own, and a small portion ot one of the 
Rev. Mr. Nixon’s, that paid any tax in the whole district of Cloughaneelly ; those 
townlands paid the police tax. 

4780. Do you know Hugh Rohartv’s case?— Yes; Hugh Roharty is a tenant 
of Mr. Stewart’s; he paid 3?. 135. \d., and he received from Mr. M‘Fadden 
il. 16 s. 6 d. in meal ; he has two horses, 2 3 cows, and 40 sheep. 

4781. When Mr. Stewart heard of this man’s case did he go to visit him r — 
He did, and he was astonished at what he saw ; he went up to see him, and the 
man offered him tea and bread and butter when he went into the bouse ; it is a 
long way from Mr. Stewart’s residence, and Mr. Stewart saw these things I have 
mentioned on the place. 

4782. Is he on the list as having received relief? — Yes, he is on the list. 

4783. Now take the case of Tague Gallagher; what are his circumstances ? — 
He is another tenant of Mr. Stewart’s ; he paid 3 /. 13 s. id. tax. 

4784. Mr. Maguire.] Who told you this: — I am speaking from a return 
which was furnished me by Head Constable Young, the collector. Tague 
Gallagher paid 3I. 13s. id. police tax, and he received 1 1 . 1 6 s. 6 d. in meal; 
I do not say that he took it all in meal ; he has three horses, 26 cows, and 60 
sheep, and he is on the relief list. 

4785. Sir Edmund Hayes.] With regard to Neddy Gallagher, what are his 
circumstances ?— He paid 4/. 17 s. 5 d. police tax, and he received 2 l. 10 s.; 
they all equally received about half the amount of their tax. 

4786. Mr. Maguire.] What is his stock?— Two horses, 12 cows, and 40 
sheep. 

4787. Lord Naas.] What do you mean by half the tax ?— Half of the police 
tax. 

4788. Do you wish the Committee to understand that you believe that the 
relief was distributed on that principle, in proportion to the police tax and the 
sheep tax?— Yes; I made inquiry and I found that they received very nearly half 
the amount of tax that they paid. 

4780. Sir Edmund Hayes-] Can you put in many other instances in that 
townland ?— Those mentioned are the only tenants on that townland. 

47qo. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] You did not visit the men yourself, did you ? 

I did not ; I received the amount of meal from the shopkeeper who gave it out. 

4791. Chairman.] With regard to the number of cattle that you have given in, 
how did you get at the number? — I got a return of them from the police and 
Mr. Hunter, who had taken the stock; and I also heard it from Mr. Stewart of 
Hornhead himself. 

,5792. Sir Edmund Hayes.] On or about the 1st of May, after this Committee 
was appointed, did not a change take place in the distribution of relief ?— Yes. 

. 4793. Will 
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4793* Will you state to the Committee what you understood took place after 
the 1st of May? — On the 1st of May, after the Committee was appointed, the 
Reverend James M'Fadden, the curate of the parish, returned to the parish (he 
had been away for four months), and he from that date, with a number of other 
strangers, reporters of newspapers, and other priests who I believe had seldom 
been in the country', came down and inspected the houses, and went through the 
different places ; for the first fortnight there was nothing but driving round and 
going through a regular tour of inspection of them everyday; the strangers were 
generally brought the same tour; I saw them myself. 

4794. Upon hearing of this, did you go to some of the houses? — I did. 

4795. 'Whose house did you go to first?— I went to the house of James 
M'Fadden, in Lower Keeldrum, one who was mentioned as being wretchedly 
poor. 

4796. What condition did you find him in ? — When I went to that townland I 
found his house very wretchedly dirty, and his beds bad ; I found, I suppose, 
about two barrels of potatoes in the house ; that was on the 12th of May ; he was 
cutting turf himself, and I saw no particular change in his house. I went to 
another house, to the house of a man of the name of Hugh Cannon, and on 
going into the house I saw there was a great commotion in the bedroom, 
the room off the kitchen, and the door was shut. I told them I came, as I had 
heard they had no beds to sleep upon, and I was surprised to hear it, and I 
wanted to see if they had any. The woman opened the door ; she had been 
baking bread in the inside of the house, and she said she had three beds. The 
bed-clothes were dirty and bad, but that I usually saw in their houses. I told 
her it had been reported that she had no beds to lie upon, and 1 was sorry to 
hear it. She said that she had beds, but her bed-clothes were bad. I then went 
to another house, belonging to a man named Doogan. 

4797. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] When you speak of beds, do you mean beds 
such as Mr. Underwood described ? — I mean the beds usual in that country, four- 
posted beds. 

4798. Do you know what the bed was composed of? — I do not know what the 
bed was composed of; I should think that it was straw, with a sheet and a quilt 
over it. 

4799. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did this woman say that she had as much bedding 
as she usually had? — Yes; and I saw in the house some new clothing, that she 
said she had got, through one of her neighbours, from the relief committee. 

4800. Y ou state that you saw three bedsteads ?— I saw three beds. I am not 
sure whether they were bedsteads ; they were built up in a particular way in the 
room. I went then to Collum Doogan’s house. They began by that time to find 
out what I was about, and I saw the people running from door to door ; I rode 
up to Collum Doogan’s door, and he met me at the door ; I said that I had come 
to see his beds ; he said that he had no beds. I walked in, and looked at his 
house, and when I- went into the kitchen, I saw a bedstead in the corner next 
the fire, with a very white sheet upon it ; 1 thought this very strange that 
there should only be a white sheet upon the bed ; it struck me that the bed- 
clothes were taken away ; and on looking round, I saw two large creels at the 
horse’s head. 1 asked Collum what was in the creels, and he said that there 
were some old rags in them. I then went to the creels, and I lifted one of them, 
and placed it on the kitchen floor, and I pulled everything out of it; I then 
brought in the other one, and pulled everything out of it ; there were quilts, 
blankets, and bedding sufficient for two beds in those two creels. He had 
just got time to put them into the creels when I came in. I then said it was 
perfectly useless my going to look after them when I saw the imposition that they 
were practising ; and I was very angry with this man for trying to deceive me. 
He said that they were his mother’s bed-clothes ; but I said, “ They could not be 
your mothers ; for you rode up before me on the road, on your own horse with 
the creels, and you had only time to put your horse in the house, and take 
the creels off when I came to the door.” I then went to the door, and I saw a 
girl running with another creel on her back, and I was certain that it was bed- 
clothes. I did not think it worth while to examine any more. As I went on the 
road I met another man, Billy M'Award ; I said to him, “I will not affront 
you by going into your house, and asking if you have a bed, as I am sure you 
have one.” I told him 1 understood that Paddy Sweeney was making a list of 
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all who had beds, and had returned the people of the townland as having no beds, 
but as lying on flags. He said, “Oh, he has not been in mv house at all ; I have 
my beds as usual ; but,” said he, “ you see what is going on here, and you need 
not mind what you hear now.” He said, in a knowing way, “You see what is 
going on here.” 

4801. Mr. Maguire.] Was this man a tenant of yours ? — Yes. I met another 
tenant walking a little lower down, and I told him l hoped he had beds, and he 
said he had. I asked him if Sweeney had been in his house, and he said he had 
not; he would not let him come to make inquiries about his house. I asked 
him how it was that all those people became so poor in so short a time, and he 
said, “ Oh, you are not to believe all you hear upon which I rode on and left 
him. I did not make any further inspection ; I felt it was perfectly useless, as I 
could not get a word of truth. 

4802. Are you speaking of the person who was to have been examined here ; 
was this man Sweeney examined before this Committee? — No. 

4803. Why do you speak about this man ? — l heard that he was a man who 
was to come here and be examined. 

4804. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You state that Billy M'Award told you that 
Sweeney was taking down the names ? — Yes ; and I saw Sweeney 20 times myselt 
going through the townland and taking notes. 

4805. And were some of the houses that Sweeney returned in the condition 
that you have described? — Yes; I saw the whole thing going on from the 
1st of May. 

4806. You were under the impression, from what you had seen, that there was 
a case got up for inspection ? — I am certain that there was, and every house was 
prepared before they went to it. 

4807. Do you know the cases of Owen Ferry and Charles Gallagher, of Upper 
Keeldrum ? — Those are the two men that the Reverend Mr. M‘Fadden stated in 
his evidence on Friday were obliged to sell their stock because they had no grazing 
for them ; he said that they were comfortably off, but were obliged to sell their 
stock on that account. 

4808. What are the facts of those cases ? — ' They are men who buy stock in the 
spring, and sell them in the months of October and November, because they have 
not fodder sufficient to feed them during the winter. The impression that was 
supposed to be made upon the Committee was, that those men had sold their 
stock, having nowhere to put them. I can state that they sold their stock in the 
ordinary way of business, and they have bought fresh stock since the 1st of May 
to put on the mountains ; they do that always. 

4809. With regard to the case of Widow Rogers, who was referred to by 
Mr. Browne, will you state that case to the Committee? — I see, on reading over 
the evidence in the newspaper, that Mr. Browne stated that Widow Rogers had 
eaten a garden full of sea-weed. 

4810. Will you state what you know of that case ? — Widow Rogers was a very 
poor woman, whom I found t8 years ago located close to a turf bog, with four 
poor, weak children. I was going to put her out, and I said that l would not 
have her there at all; but she begged of me (and she is a woman of very great 
eloquence) to let her remain some time longer, until her children got stronger, 
and she would then give me no trouble. I did so, and she struggled on during 
the famine year with those children. In 1855 her son, who had grown a stout, 
strong young man, came to me, and said that he was able to pay rent for his 
place, and would now take the place into his own hands. I said, “ You have 
never paid rent yet;” he said, “If you will give me a little more land than 
I have, I will come under rent, and pay it regularly.” I then marked out a cut, 
he put up a better description of house, and he is now doing remarkably 
well; he has now a cow and a horse, a thing he never had before. I never 
stopped that woman, or any other tenant on my property from taking sea-weed, 
or anything else on the shore that they could get. That man and his mother 
live together, the other children are all hired out and gone away. 

4811. Are the Committee to understand you to say that this women paid no 
rent for a number of years ? — Not till her son grew up, in 1855, this was the 
first rent ever paid. 

4812. You allowed her to remain without paying rent until her family became 


strong ? — Yes. 


4813. When 
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4813. When they did become strong, the son volunteered to pay rent upon 
•setting some more land ? — Yes. 

° 4814. Mr. Maguire.'] What is the son’s name? — I do not know what is the 
son’s name ; Rogers is the name on my book; I gave the receipt for the rent in 
the widow’s name. 

4815. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What is the case of Michael Carrol?— He is a 
poor man, a shoemaker. It is alleged that he told the priest that he was dying at 
the time of starvation, and his house has been one of those always visited by the 

strangers. _ 

4816. Do you mean by the strangers the newspaper reporters.' — Yes, and the 
strange priests that came down. 

4817. What was his case ?— He is a shoemaker. He has a small tract of this 
cut-out bog, where he lives. ITis house is a stone house, poor in the inside, like 
some of the others; his rent is 15 s., and he has a horse. He came to me the 
other dav about a dispute with regard to a turf bank between him and some other 
tenant and he rode down on his own horse, and he told me, as I had heard 
before, 5 that he had been unwell. He said he had been visited very frequently 
and that he had received 2 s. 6 d. from the Rev. Mr. MTadden. On the day that 
he visited me, he received some meal ; I told him that he might have gone to 
the shore and made kelp, as he has three big boys able to work. He then 
said that his sons were working, and he hoped in a short time, to be able to buy 
a cow. 

4818. When was that? — I cannot say the date; but it was about the end of 
May they got relief. 

4819. This house, you say, was one that was always visited? — Yes, this house 
was one that was always visited; and I believe that Widow Rogers was another 
that was always visited. 

4820. Lord Naas.] Does this man Carrol get any work as a shoemaker ? — He 
docs ; a shoemaker’s is the best trade in the country, because there is always 
something for them to do. He is a poor man, and I do not bring him forward 
as comfortable, but he is not in destitution. 

4821. You do not deny that there is poverty, but you deny that there is 
• destitution ? — Yes; I deny that there is any destitution whatever. 

4822. With regard to the mountains, it has been alleged by several witnesses 
that one of the principal causes of the destitution has been the proprietors depriv- 
ing the people of the right to the mountains ; so far as you are concerned will 
you let the Committee know exactly how that stands?— In every case that the 
Reverend Mr. M'Fadden instanced here of the distress of the people, in every town- 
land, he said that I had taken the mountains from them. I have taken no moun- 
tains from any townland except in Upper Keeldrum ; there I have taken 2,000 
•out of 3,600 acres, but all the other townlands have the same privilege of grazing 
upon the mountains as they have had for the last .50 years. I have never 
deprived one of them of the mountains, though it has been stated here several 
times. 

4823. Those 2,000 acres that you took into your own hands, to whom did they 
belong? — It belonged to me. 

4824. Who. have the right of grazing on it? — The tenants have the right of 
grazing on it. 

4825. What was your reason for taking it? — The electoral division of Gorta- 
hork contains about 13,600 acres; I cut those 2,000 acres off because it was at 
the extreme point from them ; I found that they had a great deal too much 
mountain, in fact they had one-third more than they wanted, and I took those 
2,000 acres, and arranged with the tenants that they should have their cattle 
upon the rest of it ; and tli£ Upper Keeldrum people, from whom this was 
taken, have now 1,600 acres left them, and they have the privilege of putting 
their cattle along with the other tenants over the rest of the mountain, I have had 
no difficulty with them ; they are perfectly satisfied with the arrangement I have 
made. 

4826. Mr. Dobbs.] How many families are there in Keeldrum ? — I suppose 
there are 330 families in the electoral division of Gortahork. 

4827. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You deprived no tenants of any mountain except 
in the townland of Keeldrum? — Just so. 

4828. In the townland of Keeldrum you took 2.000 acres into your own 
hands because you thought and knew, I suppose, that the tenants had not nearly 
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sufficient stock to stock it?— Just so; and I thought that I might as well make 
a grazing farm of it, and make some use of it as leave it lying waste. 

"4829/ That 2,000 acres was subsequently let to one of the Scotchmen ? — Yes. 

4830. Lord JVaflS.] You give the Committee to understand that the tenants 
had not a sufficient number of cattle and sheep to use the grazing upon this 2,000 
acres ? — Certainly they had not. I have left them fully between 9,000 and 
1 0,000 acres for their cattle. 

4831. Mr. Dobbs . J You said there were 330 families; is that on the whole of 
your property ? — I am talking only of one of the electoral divisions which belongs 
to me entirely. 

4832. How many acres are there ? — Thirteen thousand, six hundred acres. 

4833. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] I will not ask you anything about the destruction 
of the sheep, as we shall get that from other witnesses ; but there were a number 
of sheep, in your opinion, destroyed off the mountain, were there not? — Yes. 

4834. It has been stated here that another cause of the destitution of the 
people is, that the rents have been universally raised, doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled. Will you state to the Committee, in your case, what the facts are 
with regard to that? — In my case I have not raised the old rents at all, that is, 
the old arable land. When I came to manage the property it was all in rundale, 
and I divided it into farms ; I gave each man his farm as he then had it, and 
at the same rent, and he is paying the same rent still for the same land. 

4835. You divided it about 20 years ago, did not you? — From 15 to 20 years 
ago ; and the rent upon the whole arable land is the same as it was then. 

4836. Some of the Committee may not understand what rundale means ; will 
you be good enough to explain it?— Rundale is where, we will suppose, five or 
six people will have a ridge or two in a piece of land about the size of this room, 
one a ridge of potatoes, and another a ridge of potatoes and corn. 

4837. You divided the tenements so that every man knew his own holding? — 
Yes. 

4838. At that time you laid upon them a rent, which rent they continue to 
pay, without having been raised? — Yes, with two exceptions. 

4839. You stale" that the rents have not been raised upon any portion of your 
property, consisting of 1 7 townlands, with the exception of what ? — With the 
exception of the places which I purchased in the Incumbered Estates Court, the 
townlands of Baltony and Cashel ; on these the rents have been raised ; but not 
upon the old holdings, as I have said. 

4840. Lord Naas.] Where have they been raised? — Wherever I find in a 
townland that there is a large quantity of cut-out bog, and places where they 
take mire for their manure-heaps, and where they leave it bare of bog, in all 
those cases 1 have taken and cut off a portion round that townland, and I have 
given every man in the townland part of it, according to his farm ; I have 
done this very carefully, in order to prevent disputing about it ; and on that 
land I have charged a few shillings in the way of rent. If you take the total, 
it would appear a little raised, but that is the only way in which I have raised 
them. I am trying to increase their farms, instead of diminishing them ; and 
in everyway I can I try to get more land into their holdings, for small holdings 
are their ruin. 

4841. Are they cutting turf in those places ? — No ; I have done this after the 
turf has been cut off. 

4842. Are they going on reclaiming those bits ? — Yes. 

4S43. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In point of fact, that is an addition to their rent, 
in consequence of an addition of land, the old rent of the old land still remaining 
the same? — Yes, exactly. 

4844. With regard to the townlands that you purchased, you raised the rents 
on them, did you not? — I raised the rent of them. I purchased Lower Baltony 
and Cashel Hill ; the rent, when I purchased Baltony, was 7 1 /. 15 s. 2 d. ; I raised 
it to 1 00 l. 165. 

4845. Was that upon the falling in of an old lease ? — Yes, there was a very old 
lease, it had not been set for, I suppose, 80 or 90 years before, and there was an 
old lease against half of it, the valuation upon which, made by a Mr. Bowen 
when it was put up. to sale, was 104?. 3 ^* '■> the Government valuation is 94?. 2 
and my rent is 100 l. 16 s. There are 394 acres in the townland, set at 5 s. 2 d. 
per acre. 

4846. Is that the townland which appears in the valuation as Lower Baltony ? 
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— Yes. In Dougherty’s Town, part of Cashel Hill, I raised from 10 l. 5 s. to 
15 l. 2 s. ; it contains 52 acres, 2 roods, 37 perches. The valuation of that 
townland, when I purchased it in the Incumbered Estates Court, was 15/. 8 s. ; 
Mr. Griffiths’ valuation now is 22 l. 

4847. Mr. Maguire .] Does not that valuation include two other townlands? 
— No. 

4848. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] There was a case of a man, of the name of Hugh 
M'CdffeVty, who was stated by the Reverend Mr. M‘Fadden to have paid a fine 
of 5/. upon entering one of those new cuts; that was upon your property, was it 
not ? — Yes. 

4849. Will you state to the Committee what the circumstances and facts are? 
— In dividing the townland of Meenlara I made a new cut, which did not belong 
to the tenants ; and I said to the tenants that if any of them wished to have that 
new cut, I would grant it to them at 1 1 . a year rent. 

4850. How long ago was this ? — I think it was in the year 1850. It is close 
to the shore, and there is a great abundance of sea-weed. No one in the town- 
land would take it : they wanted me to take, and cut it up, and share it among 
them, which I would not do : T would have it in one cut. They would not take 
it themselves nor allow anyone else to take it ; and I said, “ I will mark this cut off, 
and I will keep it, and charge 1 /. a year rent, as long as, it shall remain unlet, to 
whoever takes it ; I will not be intimidated.” At last, this Hugh M'Cafferty was 
married in the town, and he quarrelled with his father-in-law, and wanted to get 
a place for himself; he came to me for this place, and said that he was very 
willing to pay the rent that was due on it, if I would give it to him; he said he 
did not mind the tenants objecting in any way. He paid me four years’ rent that 
was due, and the rent for the year. 

4851. That was arrears that had accumulated ? — Yes. 

4852. Lord iVhas.] What was the size of this cut? — I think theer was 9 or 
10 acres in it. It was very convenient to the shore; and the very week after he 
got it he was offered 12 l. for the same cut by another man ; and this year he 
would get from 20/. to 24/. for it. 

4853. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] He wanted to hold that ? — Yes, he is getting 
relief. He is living in a sod house ; he has one horse and four cows. 

4854. Will you explain to the Committee something about those sod houses ? 
— I must begin first to explain something about the new cuts, because Mr. 
M'Fadden has stated that 1 have been in the habit of making a number of new 
cuts, and setting them out to tenants and charging them for them. I think 
I have only given five new cuts altogether since 1848 (this Hugh M'Cafferty has 
one of them) ; it is a thing I do not approve of at all; the greater number of 
those in the townland of Derryconnell, 15 or 16, my father gave in 1842. These 
men, when they get a new cut, go and build a sod house upon it, and live in it 
until they reclaim some land, and have got stones to build another house ; I think 
that they rather like the sod houses ; they think they are rather warmer than the 
stone houses, and it is very difficult sometimes to get them out of that habit. 

48.55. Is it a fact that a great many of those new cuts were taken by men that 
had other lands ? — In many cases I have given additions to tenants’ farms by 
those cut out bogs, which 1 have explained, and which Mr. M'Fadden has set down 
as all new cuts, but they are only additions to their farms, and I have only 
put five additional persons out to build five additional houses for the last 10 years. 
'I here was a case mentioned by Mr. M‘Fadden of William M'Gonagle who got 
one of those new cuts, and that I charged him 1 1 . 5s. for it in Ardsbeg. This 
man is a most respectable tenant, and Mr. M c Fadden pretended not to know that he 
had a farm in another part of the towniand. He asked me to give him this addi- 
tional farm ; he has a good horse, a cart, and cattle, and everything of that kind. 

I gave him this cut, and charged him 25 s. a year rent for it, and if he has put up 
a sod house I am not aware of it; but it must be very lately, for his own con- 
venience, when he takes his cattle over for grazing purposes, being some distance 
from his farm ; in that case a number of those houses are built for temporary 
convenience. 

4856. Lord Naas.] Has he a stone house on his farm? — A very good stone 
house about a mile off ; he is a respectable man, and a remarkably well dressed 
man ; he is constantly seen going to chapel every Sunday. 

4857. Mr. Maguire.] Is he on the relief list? — I should think not. I cannot 
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make out, from this return, whether he is or not. He was alluded to as one 
of the people living in a sod house, and that his was one of the worst the strangers 
were brought to see. 

4858. Are you positive that he is alluded tor — If you read Mr. M‘*addena 
evidence, he brought forward the case of William M'Gonnagle, who lived in this 
bog, was charged 251. , . 

4850. Did he represent hint as a destitute person ?— 1 he impression on my 
mind was that he was brought forward as a specimen of destitution. 

4860. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Was it your impression that he was brought 
forward to the Committee as living in a sod house, as a specimen ot the 

destitution of the country?— Yes. , . 

4861 Mr Maguire .] Was his name mentioned for the purpose ot showing 
that you, as his landlord, charged rent for those new cuts?— I do not know the 

° b 486a. Was not it in connexion with that he was asked the question you think? 

4863. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You have heard a good deal ot the evidence 
given before this Committee ; will you explain about Hugh Boyle r-He is one 
of the five that 1 have put on the new cuts ; he quarrelled with his step-father, 
and asked me to give him a place for himself; lie is now married I was 
soeakino- to him the other day about h.s house, and he told me he had a sod 
house put up, but he was quarrying stones for another alongside of it 1 con- 
sidered that this was the case Mr. Holland alluded to, but the o.d system 
on my property was to give a man a new cut, and let him remain there seven or 
eioht years and charge no rent. All these people got farms from my father 
in 0 , 840 and I never have got them to pay rent till the last year or two; they 
have had them always free, so I determined to change that system, and that 
when I gave a man a new cut I would make him pay rent on getting it, and 
I rive him his receipt up to the November following ; and tnat accounts for the 
anuarent rise in the rent of the townlands, from those additional cuts coming 111 

4S64 Sir Edmund Hayes.] We have heard a great deal about sea-weed, will 
yon state to the Committee what you know about the habits of the people with 
reward to their using a great quantity of sea-weed ?— I never did hear until this 
appeal was published that any one subsisted on sea-weed ; and I never knew a 
case of a person subsisting on sea-weed. 

486s. Do you believe it now ? — I do not. 

4866 Have you read the appeal signed by so many clergymen I have. 

486'' Have you seen in that appeal that 800 families are subsisting on sea- 
led?— Yes. It says, that “there are this moment 800 families subsisting on 
sea-weed, crabs, cockles, or any other edible matter they can pick up along the 

sea-sbore, or scrape off the rocks.’ . ... 

4868 Can you explain to the Committee what is the habit of the people with 
regard to the use of sea-weed 1 — Until this appeal was got up I always thought 
that the sea-weed I saw them gathering, was what 1 cal sloke ; you cal it in 
England layer. There is another thing that they gather, called dolamaun that is 
tbepoiots of the sea-weed ; but I do not think it is edible after the 1st of May ; 
it nets coarse ; but I consider that when they pick it, it is lor a sort of relish to 
their potatoes, and it is a sign that they have plenty of potatoes in the country,, 
for they cannot eat it with meal. , .. , , 

4861) Lord Naasd\ Did they ever complain to you that they were obliged to 
use sea-weed?— No. I do not believe there is a man in the country who could 

! ‘ V 48°70 lt Do you think that if they were obliged to eat that sea-weed in any quan- 
tities they would have complained to you ?-I think they certainly would and as to 
the idea of men living upon what Mr. M’Faden stated the other day, the slack- 
marragh, a thing that is as thick as your arm, it is out of the question. 

48/1. Did you ever see them eat this {handing some sea-weed /o the Witness). 

Y es a part of this, a thing which we call clillisk, is a good thing when it is 

boiied •’ but I doubt if they eat such a thing as some of tins sea-weed ; 1 never 
heard till the appeal was published that they ever lived upon it. 

4S70. You are constantly in the habit of being on the sea-shore, aie you not. 

Xs 73 - Did you ever see them gathering itr-I could not say. 1 see.tom 
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picking sea-weed, and they pick dillisk and sloke, and the points of the wrack 
at some times of the year, but I could not cell exactly. 

4874. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] With regard to what they call slackmarragh, you 
are satisfied that they do not use it, to any extent? — The only way I have ever 
seen them using it is as a stick for driving a horse, or carrying it in their hand, 
but I think it is impossible for any man to eat it. 

4875. Do you know of your own knowledge that many farmers, in good cir- 
cumstances in the country, use this sea-weed more or less as a relish for their 
potatoes ? — Yes, if they use it at all they use it just as laver. I think it is very 
little used. I have seen very little of it ; I have seen children picking it along 
the shores, but I do not know much about their use of it. 

4876. Will you explain to the Committee what is meant by duty days, or is 
there such a thing in your district? — Duty clays are nearly all exploded ; I can 
show the Committee that my property was all set on lease in old times, and I see 
the duty days there are marked on the back of the leases, so many days for 
cutting turf and other things. But I did away with all that ; it is work I do not 
like myself, and I did away with it, with the exception of one day that I ask the 
tenants to give me to cut my oats. They come to me at breakfast time about 
10 or 11, and they stay till half past six; 1 give them dinner, with bread and 
milk ; I keep this up, because I could not get my oats cut in any other way. 

4877. Do they consider it any hardship? — -Not at all. I have never had any 
reason to complain of them in any w'ay ; they would always come if I wanted 
them. There are a number of cases, since the 1st of May, of persons getting 
relieved, which I can explain to the Committee. 

4878. What is that list which you have before you? — This is the list which I 
have taken from Mr. M ‘Fallen’s book, of the persons who have received relief 
since the 1st of May. Up to the 1st of May it was confined to those who paid 
sheep tax ; since the 1 st of May it has been general through the country. 

4879. Will you read what you have on that list? — I find Kate M‘ FI lay of 
Drummitiny, she is a cottier on my property; she is No. 422 in Mr. M‘Faden*s- 
book ; she lias a son and a daughter, the son is constantly working with me 
at 10 d. a day, and the daughter at 4 d. a day ; the mother is a remarkably well 
dressed anil clean woman, and 1 believe she is dow n for 1 £ cwt. of meal ; I find 
in Cashel Hill, a place that is alluded to which I purchased, a man of the name 
of Neddy Gallagher of Cashel Hill, No. 496, in Mr. M'Faden’s book ; he has a 
horse and five cows. James Gallagher of Cashel Hill, No. 498 in Mr. M‘Faden’s 
book, has a horse and four cows. Edward Gallagher, No. 499, in Mr. M‘Faden’s 
book, has a horse and five cows. James M‘Cue of Killult, No. 115 in that book,, 
was a witness summoned here, and he is a contractor for the road from Cross- 
roads to the Gweedore Hotel, eight miles; he has got a horse and cattle, and 
I have always considered him a respectable man, and 1 see he is down in Mr. 
M‘Faden’s book as having received half a cwt. of meal. 

4880. Mr. Maguire. J There are two James M‘Cues, are there not? — I do not 
know ; I never heard but of one ; Edward Whooriskey of Killult, is a man who 
last March paid 40 l. for a farm in addition to his present larm to Mr. Stewart of 
Hornhead ; and he has had half a cwt. of meal. 

4881. Do you know that that man has got relief from the application, of the 
Protestant clergy? — I do not-; I only know from this book; I do not see the name of 
Hugh Doherty, of Cashel townland, a tenant of my own, No. ,536 in Mr. M‘Faden's 
book; that man I paid myself in the month of March, 18/., a debt that was 
<lue to him by Mr. Johnston, the former proprietor. He has a horse and three 
cows, and he is on the relief list ; I see Charles Kennedy, a butcher at Cross- 
roads, on the relief list, No. 539 ; I see that man constantly going about with 
his basket of mutton on his arm, selling it, and I have been obliged within a 
short time to fine him three times for being drunk; he came to me with a 1 L 
note that had been partly burnt lighting his pipe, and he wanted me to re- 
place it. 

4882. Is that man on the relief list ?— He is No. 539, on Mr. M'Faden’s book. 
I will give the Committee the case of Ann Doherty, of Cashel; she is No. 532. 
on Mr. M'Faden’s list ; she was married about two months ago to a man of the 
name of Doherty, of the same townland ; and I gave her 9 l. in the month of 
May last, a debt of Mr. Johnston’s due to her. I will also give tlie case of 

0.80. C c Daniel 
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Daniel M‘Ginlay, of Gortahork, No. 181 in Mr. M'Faden’s book ; that man has a 
horse and three cows ; he is a man that has been, for the last two months or 
more, building- a wall for me, and he has been making is. 8 d. a day ; in fact, in 
the whole book, if I go over it, I do not know of one case of destitution. There 
is another man, of the name ot James Mulheron. of Gortahork ; he is building a 
wall, and is making 1 s. 6 d. a day, and he is No. 537 on Mr. M'Faden’s book. 

4883. Lord iVaas.] Do you know all those persons personally? — Yes, person- 
ally ; 1 picked them out of Mr. M'Faden’s book because I knew them. 

4884. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] From your knowledge of the country generally, do 
you believe that it would be possible for any stranger to form any opinion as to 
the real condition of the people from their appearance ? — Quite impossible. 

4885. You heard the evidence of Mr. Sharman Crawford, did you not? — 

I did. 

4886. He stated that the exterior of the houses was generally comfortable and 
clean in the district that he travelled through ?— Yes. 

4887. He also stated that the interior u as just the reverse; how do you 
account for that? — I cannot really account for it ; but there are always houses in 
that dirty state ; they keep their cows in the house, and they do not appear to have 
any comfort at all ; but I know that many of those people in those wretched 
houses could give me 20 l. or 30 l. I think that the house is no criterion at all ; 

I can hardly get them to whitewash their houses ; they complain, if they are 
whitewashed, that it makes them sick, and they cannot bear it ; they are not 
accustomed to it. 

4888. Lord Naas.] You find it difficult to get them to beep the cows out of 
their houses r — I do not think it would be possible, it may be done by degrees 
in the course of a very long time. 

4889. Do they keep pigs ?— ' Yes, but not at this season of the year ; there 
are a few pigs among some of the larger farmers. 

4890. When they have pigs do they keep them in the house too ? — I dare say 
some of them do. "l see also a case in that return of Mr. Doherty’s and Mr. 
M'Faden’s which struck me as very strange : Mr. Doherty states that there 
are 1,800 families in the district; 800 are in destitution, and 1,000 families are 
so well off that he would not ask relief for them ; and yet in his book Mr. 
Doherty returns 900 families as having received relief, and Mr. M'Fadden 
returned 750 families ; so that there are 7 ,650 families receiving relief. 

4891. What book are you speaking of? — Mr. Doherty’s. 

4892. Are you certain that it is not Mr.M'Gee’s book?— Mr. Doherty handed 
it in ; it may be Mr. M'Gee’s book. 

4893. Mr. Maguire.] Did you examine the books? — I did. 

4894. Are you certain that some of the names do not appear twice ? — It says 
families. I cannot say that they are ; bat the number of each family is given in 
the book. I think Sir John Yarde Buller asked a question about 1,000 persons 
being well off; but I make it 1,650 relieved out of i,8oo- 

4895. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You state that there are 1,650 families who appear 
on the lists given in us having received relief: — Yes, whereas the statement is 
that only 800 are in absolute destitution. 

4806. You infer that other families must have got relief that did not want it? 
—I infer so ; and the Committee will see tiial in the evidence given by Mr. 
Doherty himself they have returned 800 families as all that, according to Mr. 
Doherty’s statement, require relief. 

4897. In fact, to sum up your evidence, you deny that there is this destitution 
which is alleged ? — I do positively deny it. 

4898. You state distinctly that your rents have not been raised, except in the 
cases that you have mentioned r — Yes, 1 do. 

4899. And you state distinctly that you have not taken any mountains from 
the people, except in the cases already mentioned ?— Yes ; in the townland of 
Upper Reeldrum I have taken 2,000 acres of mountain in the Gortahork electoral 
division. 

4900. Lord Naas.] Do vou know the district of the Rosses which has been 
alluded to ? — I only know it from passing through it. 

4901. What is the appearance of the people there ?- — Much w orse ; the houses 
are much worse. I do not think you will find any mountain district that I know 
of, in driving through and looking at it (if you saw it in its proper state) that 
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is better off than Cloughaneely in appearance. With regard to the houses, when 
I came there there were only 10 or 15 slate houses, but now I think that there are 
120 on my own property slated. 

4902. Though it is still a very poor district, it is not worse, or rather it is 
better, than districts similarly situated upon that coast:— It is, I am sure of it ; I 
think that they are a great deal better off". I think their stock is greatly in- 
creased, and 1 have not seen anything to cause any reduction of the stock. 

4903. How long have you been the proprietor? — I have been acting there for 
20 to 25 years. 

4904. Do you think that there is a greater number of stock in the possession 
of the tenants now than there was 20 years ago? — I am sure that there is treble 
the stock, and there is a great deal more of reclaimed land than there was 20 
years ago, I should say fully one-third more, and they were reclaiming very 
much, but this has checked them completely. 

4905. Why do you think that this has checked them? — They have got into 
this idle begging habit, hunting after this relief; they spend nearly a week look- 
ing after half a cwt. of meal, and they have given up all kind of work. Formerly 
making kelp was a great trade. On the first week in May on one townland on 
my property fully 3,000/. worth of sea-weed came in; the oldest person in the 
country never remembered such a quantity coming in, and in the townland 
of Magheraroarty, upon which I am said to have raised the rents so considerably, 
from 75 l. to 85 /., they have at this moment, I suppose, 400 l. worth of kelp 
on the shore ready for sale. 

4906. Is that all possessed by your tenants ? — All ; I do not stop the 
tenantry of other proprietors taking sea- weed, and they have taken a great quantity 
away. 

4907. Do you wish the Committee to understand that 500/. or 600 l. for kelp 
would be received entirely by your tenants? — I believe the principal part of it is 
on the townlands of Magheraroarty and Meenlara, two small townlands. 

4908. You stated that they had been made idle by this system of relief; do 
you mean that they are not working on their holdings ? — They are doing nothing; 
the women and children are just sitting about the roads doing nothing but fighting 
and wrangling to get half a hundred weight of meal. Since the 1st of May, six 
or seven weeks ago, to the time that I left home, I believe every family has had 
half a hundred-weight of meal, and if they are in destitution half a hundred-weight 
ot meal would not do them much good. 

4909. Were they usually industrious people in summer? — I think they were 
very industrious ; they could every one of them support themselves by making 
kelp on the shore. I have known an instance of a man named Hugh Cannon ; 
his wife got half a hundred weight of meal, and John Boyle, the man who gave it 
out by 7 the priest’s directions in the morning, went to the shore to get some sea- 
weed to manure his potatoes, and the husband of the woman who got the meal 
sold him 105. worth of sea-weed that evening that he had been drying for 
kelp. 

4910. Sir J. Yarde B idler.] Do you make any charge for the right of going 
to the shore for that sea-weed ? — Not to the tenants; there was an old regula- 
tion, that it any other proprietor’s tenants wanted to go to the shore for sea-weed, 
they should pay, I think, 3 s. for the privilege ; it was an old arrangement, made 
in my grandtather’s time ; I never changed it, and I never charge anything for 
my own tenants. 

4911. Lord JVirms.] Do you allow your own tenants to sell it to other people 
if they' do not want it themselves ? — Yes, they do it. 

4912. Do they draw it any distance? — Some of them draw it to Letterkenny, 
about 20 miles off, and some about Dunfanaghy, to miles off; it is dried like hay' ; 
you see it carted along the road. 

49 ] 3- Mr. Dobbs.] How are your tenants supplied with fuel ? — They have as 
much turf as they can cut for fuel, and I do not charge them for it. 

49 1 4- Have they the right of cutting turf without any extra charge? — They 
have. J 

49L5- They can get any quantity of fuel without extra charge ? — Yes. 

49 l6 - Lord iYms.] Do any of them fish ? — They do along the shore, but not 
much. 

0 - 8 °- c c 2 4gl7 . Is, 
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4917. Is not the coast suitable for fishing ? — They get a good many fish ; they 

get turbot, and cod, ling, and other fish. ^ 

4018. Sir Edmund Hayes] They get something better than cockles r 1 es. 

4919. Have they any market for their fish?— I do not think they make any 

trade in fish about me. _ 

4920. Mr. Maguire.'] Are they all your tenants ?— Yes. 

4921. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do your tenants dry the fish for their own use m 

winter? Yes, they do; they do not make a trade of it ; they work more about 

their potatoes and kelp making. 

4922. Mr. Dobbs.] Do they catch any lobsters on the coast ? — 1 hey do a lew, 

but not very many. , , . . 

4923 Sir Edmund Hayes] Is there any other matter that yon wish to state 
to the Committee ? — I do not know. I have a great many returns of many 
more cases that I could mention if the Committee wish, or I can hand 


them in. ........ , 

4924. Lord Naas.] Are those people m the habit of coming to you when they 

want anything ? — Yes. 

4025“ Has there generally been a good feeling between you and your tenants i 
—Yes" and there is at this moment. I believe they are perfectly satisfied with 
cverv arrangement I have made, and I am sure that if it were not for Mr. Doherty 
and 'Mr. M'Faden we should have had no trouble of any kind, or any talking 
about the mountains. . 

4926. Do they come to you with disputes among each other, to settle them r — 

4927. Are you in the habit of settling them.''— I am. 

492*. And do you think that they have confidence in your judgment?— Yes * 

and they always come to me. . . c A 

4929. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do you consider that Mr. Doherty has interfered 
between you and your tenants ?- Yes, I do. I consider ,t all interference on 
their part, and the tenants have often expressed to me their dislike to have any- 
thing of the kind going on. _ . . . 

4930 What is the nature of the interference r— The great cry that they have 
made out arainst me is for taking the mountains, which I have not done. I do 
not know what their object is, except to try and make a bad feeling exist between 
landlord and tenant. I have known them interfere very frequently when I have 
given additional pieces of land to the tenants, and they would not allow them to 

tal 49?t en To whom do you refer?— The Rev. Mr. M'Faden. When I would 
give a man an addition to his farm, if the people in the torvnland objected, and 
said that tirev should have it as well as the man to whom I had given it, or 
if they thouvhlthat I was giving too much to one, and not enough to the other, 
they would go to the priest, and he would say, “ I will not let you take it ; 
I will not give you the rites of tire church if you do not give it up.” 

4932. Sir J. Yurde Buller .] Among your tenants have you any of what we 

should term in England, cotters?— Very tew. , . . 

4033 What number should you say 1 - I have something about four or five 
families, and those I have employed. I do not think altogether I have more 
than 10 or 12 on all rnv property. 

4934 How do those four or five families, not holding land of any extent, 
live?— Those families live by work. I employ all those people about myself, 
and I nave an instance of a woman and her son and daughter working for me 


wno get reuei. . , „ _ .. , 

4935. How many persons have you in your employ?— I generally employ 
something about 25 or 26 people every day. 

4936. Do you always employ that number?— Yes, on my farm. 

4937. Do you employ them all at the same rate of wages, 1 od. and 8 d. r—1 

generally give them 8 d. in winter and lorf. in summer; and I give the girls lor 
weeding turnips, and that sort of work, in summer, 4^- J but must be under " 
stood that that is for constant work. . ... .... 

4938. You state that you have only five families of this description r—1 Hat 

is all. _ 

4939. Are you acquainted with them all? — Every one 01 them. _ 

494b. Then do you say that none of those five families are in destitution 
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None I see another labouring man that does not constantly work for me, named ir. Oiphert, Esq. 

Jamei Doo-an, getting relief; he has a house of his own, and three of his children 

working and receiving 1 s. a day. 21 June ,8 5 8 - 

4041 With recard to those five families, have they any portion of garden or 
plot of iand to till' at all ’—Two or three of them have, and some of them none, 

On liO42 10 That is all the information which you wish to give to the Committee with 
regard to the state of vour own townland ?-Yes. I could give plenty of informa- 
tion, but it would he of the same nature. 

.040 Sir Edmund Hayes.] You are distinctly of opinion that the people are cer- 
tainly not worse off' than they were in the famine year, generally, in point of health 
■or clothes, or food i— I think they are a great deal better off tins year than they 
were in the famine vear ; in the famine year I never went out but I had numbeis 
of people after me' in great distress, and I was constantly employed giving out 
menl and different things to them, but now there is nothing of the kind ; there 
was no person looking for anything until after the 1st of May when this Com- 
mittee was appointed, when the rush came down. I believe if the Committee 
had not been appointed, none but those persons who paid the tax would have got 
anything, and the rest would have got nothing. 

4044. Mr. P. Wykeluim Martin.] Can you describe the clothing of the people 
of the Gweedore district; whether that has improved or not ?— It has greatly 
improved latterly, for on Sunday there are 50 people wearing bonnets lor one 
that used to wear them belore. . 

4041;. Is it sufficient for the purposes of decency .'—Certainly. 

4045*. M'Bride, the first witness, stated that the women went with their 
bosoms bare ; do you think that is true? -I can hardly believe it. 

494b. In the houses do you see this ? — I did not see this, nor do I think that 
any one else has ever seen it. 

4047 Mr Maguire.] In what congregation did you see ,50 bonnets, and what 

do you mean bv saying that there are 50 bonnets to one that there was five years 
. a o 0 ?— I consider that on a Sunday, meeting the people going to chapel, there 
are .50 bonnets going to Gortaliork chapel for everyone formerly, the improve- 
ment is so great. . . , . . 

4048 Would vou say that there are 50 bonnets in the congregation ot that 
church you are speaking of?— I coulti not state that, but I say in the proportion 


•of 50 to 1. r I o T J I 

4049. Were there five bonnets in the congregation formerly?— L do not know. 

4950. Are there 50 now ? — I believe there are. 

490 1. Are there 100?— I cannot say, but I am sure that for every one 10 
years ago you would get 50 now ; I do not know exactly how many. 

4952. Will you say that there are 5° now i — Yes; I am sure there are. 

4U.53- When did you see that congregation last?— I meet them almost every 
Sunday going to chapel. _ , . 

4954. When did you meet them last ? — I met some of them last Sunday week. 

4955. L)o you tell the Committee that there were five or 50 bonnets in the 

congregation ? — I do not mean to say that I met 50 at all, but I am sure it is the 
case. . , c 

4956. I think you stated that you were the vice-chairman ot the .Board ot 
Guardians ? — Yes. 

4957. And you are also a grand juror? — Yes. 

4958. Did you attend at the sessions at which this matter of the sheep tax 

came on ? — Yes. ^ 

4Q ; ,q. Did you take an active part? — As a magistrate I did. 

4960. Did you as a grand juror take an active part? — Yes, just as a grand 
juror would do, but not more than any one else who is a grand juror. 

4961. You were present at the first meeting of the Board of Guardians, I 
think, in February ? — Y es. 

4962. How many guardians were there present on that occasion?— I think 
there were three. 


4963. Who were they? — Myself; and I think Mr. Robinson of Gweedore 
was there, Lord George Hill’s agriculturist, and a Mr. Maddiscn of Do Castle. 

4964. Did you consider it a special meeting ? — No. 

0S0. cc 3 4965. Why.' 
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W. Olphert, Esq. 4965* Why ? — It was the usual meeting of the Board of Guardians. 

4966. Is it usual to have an important resolution proposed without notice 

21 June 1858. being given to the other guardians? — Sometimes we do not give notice, but if 
there is anything particular such as the election of a person we do. 

4967. Such as the election of a matron, or an officer ? — Yes. 

4968. That you consider important? — Yes, I do. 

4969. Did you consider that this appeal, which was made to the country by io 
Catholic clergymen was a trifling, or an important matter ? — A verv important 
matter. 

4970. Why was not there notice given to the other guardians about this very 
important matter ? — I will tell you the reason : a great many of the gentlemen 
connected with the Poor Law Board were absent ; I was going myself to Dublin 
the next day, and seeing this appeal I was anxious to get an inspection made as 
soon as possible, and not allow the public to suppose that such distress existed. 
A resolution was proposed ; there was not time to get more guardians ; there would 
have been notice given if I had remained in the country. 

4971. The only persons were you, a landlord, whether justly or unjustly, im- 
plicated in the matter? — Yes. 

4972. And the agriculturist of Lord George Hill ? — Yes ; he is a guardian. 

4973. Is he not a paid servant to Lord George Hill ? — I believe he is. 

4974. These and another were the only persons present? — Yes. 

4975. Do you think that there was a fair representation of the Board of Guar- 
dians on that day? — Yes, I do. I went to the deputy vice-chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, Mr. Ramsay, of Dunfanaghy ; he could not attend because he had 
the shipping of a cargo to attend to ; but I laid the resolutions before him, and I 
consulted several guardians before, and advised with them and shoAved it to them, 
and every one that I mentioned it to approved of it very highly. 

4976. You say that there was no public notice given of the resolution, and the 
resolution that, day was adopted by you, a landlord implicated, and by the repre- 
sentative of another landlord charged, whether rightly or wrongly, with this dis- 
tress ? — We are very wrongly charged. 

4977. I think you introduced the name of the deputy vice-chairman ; have you 
authority for saying that the deputy vice-chairman approved of your proceedings ? 
— I read the resolution to him and he approved of it. 

4978. Did he at any time separate himself from you, and repudiate your pro- 
ceedings ? — Never. 

4979. Did Mr. Ramsay refuse to attend that meeting? — lie did ; on the ground 
that his vessel was there, and he could not leave it. 

4980. You have distinctly stated that there was no ground for the appeal that 
was made by those clergy ? — I did. 

4981. And I think you stated that it was the greatest imposition ever practised 
on the country ? — I do say so. 

4982. Is it not your direct interest to back up that statement before this Com- 
mittee ? — I do not see how it is my interest. 

4983. Are you not pinned to the statement that you made at that time and on 
several occasions ?— I agree in the statement of what I consider to be the truth. 

4984. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Your interest is to tell the truth ? — It is ; it does 
not injure me ; my tenants know the truth of what has been done by me, and I 
do not wish to be spared. 

4985. Mr. Maguire .] With regard to this matter of the new cuts, I think you 
represented to the Committee that, in the case of Hugh M'Caflerty, the rent that 
you charged him was 4I. or 5Z. ?■ — I think that it is either 4 1. or 5I., the arrears 
on the place. 

4986. What do you mean by the arrears on the place ; who occupied it before? 
— No one occupied it before. 

4987. Did any one ever occupy it ? — No. 

4988. This was a mere cut out of your property? — It was. In dividing the 
townland this cut was left on the outside, and the people wanted me to cut it up 
into several lots among them. 

4989. Was it a strip of land cut out of your estate? — It was. 

4990. Was it in a state of nature r — It was ; it was where they cut their turf in- 
olden times. 

4991. Did you build a house upon it? — I did not. 

4992. Did any one occupy it before this man took it from you ? — No. 

4993. What 
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4Q93- What do you mean by arrears ? — I put a charge of 1 1 . upon it ; the f{r - Olphert, Esq. 
tenants of the town would not allow any person to take it. I would not be brow- 
beaten by them, and prevented managing my property as I liked, and I said that 21 June l858 ’ 

I would charge 1 1 . a year while it lay vacant. 

4994. At any rate this land was unoccupied by any other person ? — Yes. 

4995. Was this the first man that occupied it? — Yes, 

4996. What person had the cut before that man ? — No one. 

4997. You charged him 5/. entrance money?— No; it was for arrears of 
rent. 

4998. Due from no one whatever ? — The arrears due for the last five years. 

4999. Due from some imaginary persons. Did you give that man a receipt 
for that 1 ?. a year rent? — I think I did. 

5000. Did you refuse to give that man a receipt this year unless he paid 
1 1 . 1 o.v. for that land ? — I do not think that the man has come to me to pay his 
rent yet. 

5001. Did you refuse either this year or last year to give that man a receipt 
unless he paid i ?. 10s. for that land? — I did not. 

5002. Did that man pay 1 1 . the last time?- — I should think he did. 

^003. Did you give him a receipt for it?— I think so ; I always give receipts. 

5004. Did you give a receipt in that instance? — I am sure I did ; I am sure 
that he got a receipt. 

5005. Have you it down on your list as having given him a receipt ? — Hugh 
M'Caffertv paid no rent last year, and he has not paid rent yet. 

5006. Did or did he not give you 1 l. rent? — He did the year before. 

5007. Did you refuse to give a receipt unless he gave 1 l. 10 s. for that piece 
of land ?— I did not. 

5008. How many of those new cuts did you make last year on your property? 

I do not think I made any last year. 

5009. When did you make them last?— I have only given five new cuts 
altogether for the last seven or eight years. 

5010. Have you made as many as 20 new cuts? — I have given additional farms 
to old tenants, but no new ones. 

5011. Was not that land that you made into new cuts in the possession of 
tenants before? — They cut turf off it, and they cut bog off it, for mire and 
so on. 

5012. Has that been a benefit to the tenants or an injury? — I think it has 
been a great benefit ; it enlarges their farms, they enclose them themselves, and 
they have additional turf banks outside them for cutting their turf for fuel. 

5013. Do you charge entrance- money ? — I charge the rent when’ they get a 
cut, and I give them a receipt up to November; and I do that because of the 
difficulty I have had in other cuts getting them to pay rent after they had been in 
possession 1 0 or 12 years. 

5014. I suppose that all those cuts that you speak of represent the land in a 
state of nature ? — Yes. 

5015. And the tenant has to do every thing? — Yes. 

5016. He has to build a house, has he not? — No, he has not to build a house; 
he has nothing to do but to ditch his land. 

5017. Supposing he has to go and live on it, has lie to build a house then ? — 

My bargain is that they are not to go and live on it. 

5018. You charge a man for this land in a state of nature the very first year he 
occupies it? — I do, and I think they work it much better for that. 

5019. Mr. Wyleeham Martin.'] How much do you charge? — According to the 
proportion; sometimes it is 5s. 6 d. ; it is just according to the size. 

5020. Mr. Maguire.] Do you ever, under any circumstances, go back to a 
distant date, and begin to charge an increased rent retrospectively? — No. 

5021. Do you know a man named Charles Doogan, of Upper Keeldrum ? — 

I do. 

5022. What is his rent now?— His rent is 2 /. 17 s. (Sd . 

5023. When was his rent raised to 2/. 17 s. 6 d. ?— I think it is three years 
ago, or two years ago ; his last receipt is for 1854 ; he has not paid his rent very 
regularly. 

5024. When was his rent raised; was it in 1857?— I think it is three years 
ago. 

5025. Was it in 1857 ? — No, I think it was in 1854. 

0.80. c c 4 5026. Have 
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W. Olphert, Esq. 5026. Have you a note of it? — I have a note of the date of the receipt. 

5027. Have you a note of the date that it was raised to 2 l. 17 s. 6 d. 1 

21 June 1858. — No. 

5028. What was it before? — It is only 5 s. more. 

5029. When was it raised ? — I think it was raised about three years ago. 

5030. When did that man get the new cut? — He got it 14 or 15 years ago, 
and he never worked it. 

5031. When did that man pay last? — He paid me last year. 

5032. Did you give him a receipt last year for the 1st of November 1854? — 
That is the date of his last receipt, 1 854. I cannot tell when he paid, but that is 
the date of his last receipt. That man owes me three years’ rent ; he has got 
relief in meal, and he lias got five cows. 

5033. Was that man's rent, up to 1856, 2 /. 12s. 6 d. ? — I am sure it was. 

5034. Did you charge him for 1854, 2 l. 12 s. 6 c/.? — lean only say that 
the date of that last receipt was 1854, and he has three years’ back rent due. 

5035. You deny that there was any distress this year? — I do. 

5036. Were you applied to in 185.5, in consequence of the alleged distress in. 
your district? — The Rev. Mr. M c Faden asked me whether 1 would assist; and I 
said that if any of my tenants were in distress 1 would give them work, but l 
would not give them any meal. 

5037. Did you believe that there was distress that year ? — I did not. 

5038. Do you know that the Roman-catholic clergymen have purchased, on 
their own credit, a large sum of money for Indian meal? — I did hear that they- 
purchased some meal in Dunfanaghy, and the people paid them back. 

5039. Is it likely that gentlemen of their class would engage themselves to the 
amount of 1,500 /. if there were not some real occasion for it? — It was no loss to 
them ; they got the money back again ; and if I were sure of getting money 
back in the same way, I would do the same as they did ; but 1 think it is a very- 
bad system, even if there was a little distress; I think it is a very bad system to- 
supply people with meal. 

5040. Do you know that the entire of that money has been returned to those- 
gentlemen ? — I do not know anything about it. 

5041. You distinctly deny that there was distress at that time ? — I did not see 
any, and I was living in the country ; there may be, in the month of June of 
July, a few families, before the potatoes come in, that might want a half hundred- 
weight of meal, or something of that sort. 

5042. Do you know that the gentry of the neighbourhood also denied it? — I 
am sure they did. 

5043. I-think there has been a letter relied upon here written by some school- 
master from Gweedore ? — I can only give a general opinion of Gweedore ; L 
cannot give the facts of Gweedore, but I can of Cloughaneely. 

5044. This man’s evidence was relied upon ? — I would not answer for his 
truth at all. 

5045. Were you in the habit of visiting the houses of the people of Clougha.- 
neely before ? — Yes, much oftener than the priests, and I know more about them. 

5046. That you can positively say ? — I can. 

5047. Were you in the habit of inquiring into their circumstances ? — I know 
their circumstances, from being mixed up with them quite as much as the priests. 
Thev are strangers there ; I am not. 

5048. You said that after having examined into two cases, you abandoned 
your inquiries ? — I did. 

5049. You abandoned your inquiries because you looked upon the hiding of 
the bed-clothes in the creel as a case of fraud ?— I did. 

5050. Is not it a common thing for the people who have no, what is called, tick,, 
to gather up the bed-clothes in a creel ? — I do not think it is ; when they have a 
bed on the floor, they frequently roll it up in a corner. 

5051. Pardon me^ you did not say there was a bed; was there a bed in the 
house ? — There was. 

5052. What is your description of the bed? — There was a four-posted bed, 

with straw on it. I suppose it was straw. _ . 

5053. Did you examine it; was there a tick: — I did not examine it, but 1 
think it likely there was no tick. 

5054. There was neither the chaff bed nor straw in a tick, was there ? — I could 
not say, but I think it likely there was not. 

5055- It 
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5055. It was nothing but a bundle of straw covered over- with some kind of 
covering ? — Yes, there was a sheet. 

5056^ What period was that ? — The 1 2th of May, after the inspections had 
taken place. ; 

5057. Do you know that relief had been given at that time r — I do. 

5058. What other house did you go into ? — That of a man named Cannon, at 
the foot of the hill at Lower Keeldrum. 

5050. If you were really inclined to know what the state of the interior of the 
people’s houses was, why did not you endeavour to take them by surprise on 
various days ? — I did take them by surprise on this day, for when I went to the 
first house there was no change then, but there was afterwards a rush, and I saw 
the people getting ready for me. 

5060. Why did not you go on subsequent days? — Because it was perfectly 
useless. 

5061. I think you stated that the same houses were pointed out to the 
strangers, whether of the press or whether of the church, and that on each day 
the same houses were pointed out, in fact that they were show houses ? — Yes. 

5062. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Sharman Crawford ? — I did. 

.5063. Do you think that Mr. Crawford is a witness upon whom the utmost 
reliance could be placed ? — Not from the sort of information that he got; I would 
place no reliance upon that. 

5064. Would you place no reliance upon the testimony of his eve-sight ? — Not 
in the way that he was taken to the place. 

5065. Did you hear the evidence of his son ? — Yes. 

5066. Did he say that he was taken through the place? — Yes. 

5067. Do you know that gentleman accompanied, by his son went from house 
to house as he pleased ? — He was accompanied by a priest, for before Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford had left the village of Cross Roads, I could tell the road that he 
was to take, and the reasons for his going that road. 

5068. Lord iVcrffs.] How could you tell that ? — I heard it from the man, John 
Boyle, who was giving out the meal for the priests ; they had left for London 
v'hen Mr. Sharman Crawford arrived, and another priest went in company 
with him, and I asked John Boyle if Mr. Sharman Crawford had passed, for 
I had heard that he had been there, and I wanted to meet him ; I asked him 
what road he was to go, and whether he was going the shore-road or the new 
road to the hotel, and he said that he was going along the shore-road ; I asked why, 
and he said that there were some houses there to let, and he wanted to get on to 
Gweedore to see a gravel-pit, where, it was alleged, that a tenant of Lord George 
Hill had been put out, and he was obliged to sell his whiskey in the gravel-pit 
while his licence continued. I said it was very strange that he should go by the 
shore-road, for no one evev travels that road to Gweedore. 

5069. Did you not hear Mr. Crawford and his son say that they went inde- 
pendently of any guides ? — I did, but they did not go without guides. 

5070. If Mr. Crawford and his son assert that they did, their word should be 
relied upon? — I do not think they went without guides, for this reason, that if 
they had gone by themselves they would have taken the leading road to the 
Gweedore Hotel, which every one goes by, and they would not have gone hv a 
road on which there are no bridges. 

5071. Was not the road that Mr. Crawford went the very best road to seethe 
tenantry ? — 1 do not think it was ; it was the best road to see those two or three 
sod houses that he wanted to see. 

5072. What do you mean by two or three sod houses; did Mr. Crawford con- 
fine his visit to two or three sod houses? — He went into those two or three sod 
houses, because the people told me so. 

5073. Did he confine his evidence to two or three sod houses r — I think in 
that district he did. 

5074. Did his son? — I think in that district he did. 

5075. Did you hear Mr. Crawford, junior, say that he did not visit the same 
houses that his father did ? — I heard him say that he went further into the moun- 
tain, but I do not know whether it was Gweedore or Cloughaneely alone ; I could 
tell the houses he went into. 

5076. Do not the great bulk of that population of that district live alono- the 
road that Mr. Crawford travelled ? — I do not think they do. 

5077. Is it not the most thickly inhabited ? — The great bulk of the population 
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is along the shore ; I think that if he had gone the new road through the town- 
land of Keeldrum he would have seen quite as much of the people, and he would 
have seen the people that paid the tax, which the other way he did not see. 

5078. Is not it along the shore ? — No, the townland of Magheraroarty and 

others lie along that road. , 

5079. Is not the road travelled by Mr. Crawford called the Shore Koad It 
is ; but it is a road that no stranger ever goes along. 

5080. Do vou know the townland of Middle Keeldrum .-—I do. 

5081. Do you wish to represent to theCommitt.ee that there is no distress 
there, and that there was no occasion for the appeal ?— No destitution. 

5082. And no occasion for the appeal? — No occasion for the appeal, cer- 

5083. Do you wish to represent, generally, that the people have clothes, beds, 

stock, and money?— I wish to represent them as having clothes, and as having 
beds, such as they have usually and have always had, and I think that a great 
many of them have money too. ... • - r i .1 

,5084. Would you say that that was the case with the majority.- I do; they 
have sufficient to support themselves. 


ave suuiuLcub sujjpun T 1 

5085. Do you know the case of a man named Darby Curranr i do. 


bed, 


5086. Would you say that that man had a bed to lie upon ?— He has a sort of 


<087 Will too describe it : — I have not been in his house. Darby Curran is 
a national schoolmaster, and he is receiving a salary tram the National Board for 
a school in Tory Island, and he has a farm winch he holds from me m the moun- 
tain- lie has always been a very poor man, and since lie got this school he has 
been rather improving, and he has been able to pay me one or two years rent, 

which he could not before. « T u 1 ■ 

5088. Is he now in the employment of the National Board or not r I believe 

^ 6 50 8 9. Do you know that lie has been dismissed? — He told me not; he was 

going into the school. , , -» r ,1 

5090. Do you know whether he was dismissed five months ago by the National 

Board ? — No, I do not know that. . 

5001. Hashea bed in bis house ?-He has. I have not seen it ; but 1 know 
that the doctor visited him the other day, and he said that he had a bed, and 
that he was lying in a bed. 


.e was lving in a ueu. .. . . 

5092. Would you be surprised to hear that his children are 


to other houses at night to sleep, and that there is in fact m his house only, what 
is called by Mr. Underwood, a lair of straw?— I really do not know; he has a 
house as large as the others; it is built of stone, and thatched ; 1 have not been 

in it for some time. . . , , 

2093. Do you intend to represent this man as a comfortable man .—No, 1 clo 

not ; he is a sickly poor man. 

5094. Do you know a man of the name of James M C.inley 1 do. 
soqs. Has he any stock? — He has one cow. . 

<006 Was it a diseased heifer that was given him by a friend —I do not 
know"; I saw this animal before this inquiry was commenced. In April he told 
me that he was going to sell it ; he had pledged a hit of Ins land two years ago, 
and I was scolding him for not naviug his own land in his own possession, and 
I said I would have to put him out of the farm if he did not get it back, and he 
said he intended to sell his cow and redeem the place. 

5097. Has he any bed-clothes ?— I think certainly he has. 

«oq8. Have you been in his house?— Not lately. , 

5099. When were you in the house ? — I should think I was there five months 

-No ; but I saw a bed in the corner. 


n ioo-i. Did you examine his bed? , . 

c I0 2. You endeavour to represent to the Committee that those people are in 
better state than they were before ; will you describe what that man had to h 


on at night?— He has the same bed that he has always had 

5103. Do you mean a sop of straw ?— I do not mean a feather bed at all. 

5104. We are not talking of feather beds; but had he a chaff bed - 1 did 


not turn up the sheets and examine. 

5105. Come now to the case of Cahil Curran; had 
i, „ C — oKnni f-tirPA nr four mi 


he a bed ? 

think he had, for he married about three or four months ago. 


-I should 


5106. Are 
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5106. Are you certain that that man did marry six or eight months ago? — 

I heard that he did. 

5107. Do you know that from your own knowledge? — No, except from hearing 
of it. I know the mother-in-law of his wife, and she told me that he was 
married. 

510S. Sir Edmund. Hayes.'] You were not at the wedding ? — No, I was not at 
the wedding. 

5109. Mr. Maguire.] Were you in that man’s house lately ? — I have not been 
in that man's house this twelvemonths. I know that he has always been a poor 
man. 

5110. Do you know whether that man's family are lying on the floor or not? 
— I do not know, I am sure ; he is a poor man. 

5111. Do you know a man of the name of Hugh Cullum ? — Yes. 

5112. Has that man bed and bedding? — He ought to have, and I am sure 
that he has. I was in his house seven or eight months ago ; he is a most trou- 
blesome man, and I have had to make several visits to his house ; he is always 
fighting and quarrelling with his neighbours. 

5 1 13. What is his condition ? — I would say that there are poorer people than 
he is in the tovvnland ; he is a weaver by trade, I think. 

5114. I ask you, has that man in his house either a bed or bedding ? — I am 
sure that he has a bed. 

51 15. Why are you sure of it? — Because I do not believe that any man could 
sleep without it. 

51 16. Did you see that man’s bed ? — Not within these few months. 

5117. When you were in that house, did you see it? — I did not really turn 
over the quilt and look what it was. 

5118. Do you remember whether he had a bed or not? — I am sure he has; I 
do not think that a man could live without a bed. 

5119. Never mind what you think ; had he a bed ? — He had a bed. 

5120. What sort of bed was it ; was it a feather bed? — I do not know about 
feather beds. I wish they all had them. That man has a cow and five sheep, 
and he is getting a quantity of this meal ; so that 1 do not think he can be in that 
distress that Curran is in. 

5121. Do you call a cow and four or five sheep a proper stock for him ? — I do 
not. 

5122. That man is a farmer, is he not.? — He has a mountain cut, and he has 
been in that cut for 20 years. 

5123. Would you represent that stock as sufficient to maintain himself? — No; 
but I think that the man would not have any reason to beg or starve as long as 
he has sheep. 

5124. Do you know Hugh Ferry?' — I do. 

5125. Is that man in a comfortable position? — I do not know which Hugh 
Ferry you allude to ; is it in Keeidrum ? 

5126. Yes. — I do know him ; he is a very comfortable man ; you must have made 
a mistake in that man, I think; he has a horse, five cows, and two sheep, and I gave 
him 10 1. in March last. 

5127. Lord A r aas.] What did you give that to him for ? — He had a farm which 
he was giving up to another person, and this money was part of his tenant-right, 
which was left for me to give him. This Hugh Ferry is the brother of Cullum 
Ferry, who is in a lunatic asylum. 

5128. Mr. Maguire.] I am not speaking of him, but of Hugh Ferry of Upper 
Keeidrum ; is he comfortable ?— Yes ; and he has built a new house lately, very 
nearly opposite to the mine. 

5129. What on ? — An addition that I made to his farm. 

5130. Do you mean a new cut ? — It was an addition. I do not call them new 
cuts, but additions. 

5131. Is it a fact that that man is lying on straw and sticks ? — I have not been 
in his new house, but I know that he has a cow and some sheep ; it is a new house, 
which he has only got into the last two months. 

5132. Do you know whether the stock that you say that man has is his own or 
his neighbour’s? — I know that it is his own. 

5133. How do you know that? — I have no reason to know that it is not. 

5134. Have you any reason to know to the contrary? — No, but I think it is 
his own ; I heard it from the man himself. 

0.80. d d 2 5135. When 
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5135- When you were speaking to the man, did he say that his cow was his 

0W n ? He told me that he had a cow, but I did not ask him the question whether 

it was his own or not. . 

5136. Has he not two cows grazing belonging to other people r — 1 do not 
know ; he told me that he had one, and I have put him down as having one. 

5137. I think you were speaking - of Widow Whooriskey, of Upper Keeldrum ; 
do you know her ?— I do know her. 

5" 138. Is that woman in a comfortable position? — No; she is very poor. 

5139. Is she a tenant of any person? — She is a tenant ot mine. 

5140. Would you say that her house is a comfortable one, or one of extreme 
destitution ?— I say that she is a very poor woman ; her husband was found dead 
in the snow this year, and she was put to a great deal of expense on account of 
the funeral. He” had 194’. in his pocket when he was found. She is very poor; 
she has no stock, and I put her down as very poor. 

5141. Was that money which he had in his pocket the wages of his daughter, 
who was at service ?— I do not know; I considered it his own, as he earned it 
in his pocket. 

5142. Mr . P . Wykeham Martin.'] What do you suppose that he died ot 
He had been drinking at Gweedore, and it was very deep snow, and he laid down 
by the roadside, and^it is supposed that he died of cold. 

" 5143. Was any coroner sent for ? — Yes, and the coroner came within 10 miles 
of the place; but the snow was very deep, and his carriage was upset, and he 
was obliged to go back. . .. 

,5144. Mr. Maguire.] Did you say that that man died of drink 1 believe 
he was drunk. „ 

^145. Was there any inquest held on his body : — I believe not. 

5146. Did you ever hear the people deny that he died of drink?— No, I did 
not ; I saw a man who toid me that he had given him some diink. 

5147. You are not certain that that man died of drink ? — It may be ; I heard 

that he had been drinking. , 

51AS. Do you know Widow Conaghan, of Upper Keeldrum r — 1 do. 

5149. What are the circumstances of that woman? — I should say that she is a 

poor woman. . . . 

5150. Has she a bed in her house ?— I have not been in her house. 

5151. Do vou know that her son and herself are lying upon one wisp of straw? 

— i do not, because 1 think it would be a great shame if they were ; for he is a 
stout able boy, and strong enough to work. 1 - t 1 ~.,n it- 

-.152. Would you call ber’s a dwelling: house or a hovel r I do not call it a 

good house, and I have been very anxious to make her put up a better one, but 

cannot make her do it. , , . , 

5 1 53. Has that woman any stock ? — I think that she has a cow and some sheep ; 

I have not tile return here, but I know that she has a cow. ,, . , 

5154. Has she a cow of her own, or is she grazing it for others. I do not 

know : she has a cow in her house. i,„;„.. tasted food 

5155. Did you hear that that women was 24 hours without having .tasted I food 
before she was relieved by those gentlemen who have made this appeal to the 
worU?- Indeed Idid not • and I think it would be a great shame to keep her so 
long without food, if they had so much money in their hands. 

5156. Was not the money only coming in gradually at that time . they 
a good deal of it, for two months, in their hands at that time. 

5157. Hud they not many applications for rdief?-Not till after the 1st ot 
May ; at least they gave none. 

lit m\r p ro P o°fti: fc of an, the notice that no man was 
to get it but those who had paid the tax ; my impress, on certainly *a is tha _ the 
relief was confined to those townlands that had paid the tax up to the 
May, and I got a return of the first relief that was got before that 
5160. Do you deny that the woman Conaghan got relief u Apt 
no doubt ; she paid the tax, and she got it ; she is in l. pp , 

'theyjaid *e M. ^ ^ ^ that was given to that woman ; was it in 

money to pav the tax? — Meal is what I have returne m my • 

5162. Do you know Owen Gallagher, of Ballynas, and would you say 
that man is comfortable? — No, he is a poor man. 5163. Does 
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5163. Does not he live in a slate house ? — He does. 

5164. Are that man’s clothes in such a condition that he cannot go to chapel 
on Sunday ? — I do not know ; l see him every day, and he is on that townland 
where a witness said they did not require relief. 

5165. Is that man able to attend chapel on Sunday ? — I think he is. 

5166. When did you see him last? — About 10 days before I left home; he is 
a fisherman. 

5167. When did you examine his house last? — Not for some time. 

5168. Has he a bed r— I am sure he has. 

5160. What would you say that his bed was composed of ?— 1 do not know ; 

I did not see his bed. 

5170. You are sure that he has a bed, but you know nothing of it, and you 
have not been in the house ? — Just so ; I do not know whether he has received 
relief; he is not in this book of Mr. M‘Fadden’s, and he has had no relief, I 

3171. Did not Mr. MTadden make an addition at the end of the book? — I 
have looked over the additions, and I cannot find his name ; he is not returned. 

5172. Do you know that that man has been obliged to eat sea-weed twice in 

a d a y r Indeed I do not believe it, and I can give a reason ; he is a fisherman, 

and lie catches a great deal of mullet, and things of that sort in my salmon-net, 
and I siive those things to the fishermen myself, and I am sure that he never eats 
sea- weed. 

5173. Sir Edmund Hayes.] He fishes for you, does he not ? — \ es. 

5 1 74. All the kind of fish you speak of you give to the men ? — Yes ; there 

are four in the boat; I give "all fish to those men, except salmon, and I do not 
believe that they ever live upon sea-weed. 

,5175. Mr. Maguire .] Would you wish to impress the Committee with the 
belief that the people of Meenagoppa areas badly off as the other districts of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — I consider that they are better off. 

5176. Is it not the fact, that Mr. Stewart has preserved the mountains to those 
people? — He has. 

3177. Do you know that it is the custom of those people to take cattle from 

other places and graze them upon the mountain? — Ido not believe it. I think 

I may say that they do not. I think that they have all enough stock of their 
own ; quite as much as they require for the ground that they have. 

5178. You have given some evidence about the sea-weed, and I think you 
seemed to deny its general use. I ask you, does not sea-weed enter very largely 
into the foodof the people of the district generally ? — I do not think it does. 
Until this appeal had been got up, I never heard of sea-weed being used in the 
country for food, or of any one subsisting on it, nor do I think that any of them 
eat that common sea-weed. I think they eat sloke and dolamaun, and what you 
call here layer, and dillisk. 

5179. Did you hear witnesses state that they saw the people using the very 
coarsest kind of sea-weed? — I did. 

5180. Did you hear them say that they saw it in their houses, and mixed up 
with the food? — Yes. 

5181. Do you positively deny, from your own knowledge, that they use this 
food ? — I do; I believe a great deal was got up for the occasion. 

5182. Do you know of your own knowledge that the people do not use it? — 
I am sure they do not ; I am sure they do not live on it in the way you wish, me 
to believe they do. 

5183. One of the witnesses said that the people used it to prolong their 
potatoes ? — Who is the witness ; was he one belonging to the district ? 

5184. If four witnesses, if Hugh M £ Bride, the Rev. Mr. Dohertjq the Rev. 
Mr. M'Fadden, and another clergyman, have stated that the people do use it in 
that sense for the purpose of prolonging their potatoes, they would say what is not 
the fact? — I am sure they would with respect to Cloughaneely ; they do not live 
on sea- weed in Cloughaneely. 

5185. With regard to Michael Doohan, of Glasherhon, do you know of your 
own knowledge that the clergymen believed him as a destitute person? — I have 
Mr. Doherty’s book for my reason ; that is all I know. 1 see him entered in the 
book, and he told me himself that he got it. 

5186. Do you know to the contrary of this, that the clergymen gave him a 
certain sum of money for the purpose of dividing it among destitute persons, for 

0.80. d d 3 providing 


W. Olpheit, Esq. 
■21 June 1858. 
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W. Olpkert, Esq. providing them with seed ? — I do not believe that at all ; the man told me himself 

• that he received 4 1. from the clergymen to divide among his neighbours as part 

21 June 1858. t j ie j ax> 

5187. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] After paying himself? — He told me that 10 s. was 
his share. 

5188. Mr. Maguire.] Is there not another Michael Doohan ? — There is, but 
not in that townland. 

5189. Which Michael Doohan are you speaking of? — I am talking of the rich 
man, of Glasherhon. 

5190. Are there two Michael Doohans on the, same townland ? — No ; one is 
in Glasherhon, and another in Magherarourty Mountain. 

5191. Is it to the rich Michael Doohan or the poor one that you refer? — The 
rich Michael Doohan ; he told me so himself. 

5192. You spoke of the Bosses, did you not ? — Yes. 

5193. You said that the appearance of the people there was much worse than 
in Cloughaneely ?— I mean their habitations; 1 think they do look poorer. 

5194. Would you say that the condition of the people is better or worse? — 
Worse I am sure. 

5195. Do you know on whose property the condition of the people is much 
worse ? — I do not. 

3196. Is it the Marquis Conyngham’s or Mr. Foster’s?— I believe on the 
whole of the Rosses the appearance is worse than in this district; I do not 
know the particular property, I know nothing about it except riding through it. 

5197. Do you include in that remark a place in the Rosses called Annagry ? — 
I take just from Gweedore to Dunglo, or from Gweedore to Kilmacrennan. 

5198. Talking of the first place, there is none of the Marquis of Conynghan’s 
property in that direction you speak of r — Thei’e is ; but I do not know it. 

5199. Between Gweedore and Dunglo there is none of the Marquis of 
Conynghan’s property ? — I do not know. 

5200. Do not you'know the whole of the district? — Not that district ; it is 25 
miles from me, and it is in a different barony, and in a different parish. 

520 !. Are you not talking of a portion of the Rosses called Annagry, and are 
you not speaking of the district between the hotel and Dunglo? — I am ; I should 
say that to a person taking a. drive from the hotel at Gweedore, the appearance 
of the whole district is poorer than from Gweedore to me. 

5202. Do you not pass from Annagry first? — Yes. 

5203. Who is the proprietor of it? — Mr. Forster. 

5204. Who is he? — He is an agent of Lord George Hills ; it is 30 miles from 
me I suppose. 

5205. I think you said the people have three times the stock this year which 
they had any other year ; what year would you say ? — Any year you like to 
take. 

5206. Would you say the year t 853 ? — I would. 

5207. How do you prove that ? — I know parties that had no cows then, have 
two or three now ; I took the police returns for the last three or four years, and 
there is a great increase of cows. 

5208. Have you the police returns of former years ? — No; I have not. 

5209. Are you talking of your own prosperty, or of the district of Cloughaneely 
generally with respect to the increase of stock r — I speak with respect to my own 
property, because I know myself particularly all the facts. 

5210. You are of opinion that on your own property the stock has increased 
since 1853? — Yes. 

5211. Are you positive of it? — So far as I can judge, it has. I will take the 
townland of Glasherhon ; they have 18 horses, 74 cows, and 261 sheep, going 
on in that way. 

5212. How was that census procured? — By myself. 

5213. Did you go to each house? — No ; I asked almost every one the amount 

of his stock, and I asked two or three respectable men in the townland whether I 
was correct or not. , , 

5214. Did you go round to each house ?— Not to each house, but to almost 
every person ; and then I questioned other persons, but I was more particularly 
anxious about those that paid the tax. 

5215. Have vou any knowledge as to Cashel Hill r — I have. 

' 5216. What 
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5216. What is their stock now as cptnpared with previous years?— I cannot w.Olpkert, Esq. 

tell it altogether, but I can of some of them. — 

5217. Between 1846 and 1 858 ?— No ; they were not mine at that time ; but 21 June l8s8 - 
I can wive you their stock now, and you can see whether they are fit for relief. 
James^Galiao-her has a horse and four cows, Paddy Gallagher a horse and four 

cows, Edward Gallagher a horse and five cows. 

,5218. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] All those are on the relief list Yes. 

5219. Mr. Maguire.] How many cows has James Gallagher? — Four, I 

am sure. _ . . , . . 

5220. When did you see him ?— About 10 days or a fortnight ago; but this 
account was before the 1st of May. 

5221. What proof have you that James Gallagher on the 1st of May had tour 

C0W s? I heard it from people in the townland, several people. I sent my bailiff, 

and told him particularly to inquire and take the stock of those people ^ but 
they are late tenants, and I am not aware of their former circumstances. But 
I could (five the reason why those people got relief; they got relief because their 
rents were raised. Mr. M'Fadden went to each house and. gave them a ticket for 
a hundred weight or half a hundred weight of meal. 

5222. Is that man reduced in circumstances, or improved ? — I think he is im- 
proving since I purchased the property. 

5223. Do you know what his stock was in 1846? — I do not. 

5224. Would you be surprised if it was 19 cows, 2 horses, and 40 sheep? — I 

do not think so ; 1 do not think that he could on his former land keep more than 
he has now. . , 

5225. Was any mountain attached to his land r — r»o mountain at all. I here 
are 158 acres in the townland ; but whatever they had in the townland they have 
now all amongst them. 

5226. Had he not the right of roving over the 2,000 acres which you have 

taken away?— No ; he was not a tenant of mine ; he was a tenant of Mr. John- 
ston’s. „ „ 

5227. Might not he pay for right? — Not at all. I here are 150 acres in that 
townland, and they have that now. That is cut up among g or l o families, and 
I do not think that they could keep 19 cows. It is set at 7 s. 3d. an acre; and 
if they could feed 19 cows, it must be very low set on Cashel Hill. 

5228. Do you know Paddy Gallagher on that townland ?— I do. 

5229. Is his stock reduced now, or is it the same as in 1846 ?— I cannot say ; 
he is no tenant of mine then, but he has one horse and five cows, and that is as 
much as his farm can feed ; I am certain of that. 

5230. Has he more than two cows .' — I am sure he has five. 

523:. Has he any sheep? — I did not take in the sheep in that townland, 
because it is not large enough to have many sheep. 

5232. You are positive he has more than two cows? — I am. 

5233. Do you know if he had 12 cows at one time, one horse, and 15 sheep? 

— I do not know ; I think it is impossible for him to feed them on his farm. 

5234. Lord Naas.] If he had 12 cows, he must have paid for his grazing 
somewhere else ? — Yes. 

5235. Mr. Maguire.] Is there a man there named Paddy M‘ Garth ? — Ido 
not know. 

5236. Has he not had a nickname, because he has a large stock r — I do not 
know. 

5237. Is he not called Paddy of the heifers, in fact? — I do not know. 

5238. Come to the case of Henry O’Brien ; is that man’s stock increased or 
reduced ? — 1 do not know, because I have had those townlands so lately. 

5239. Are you positive that he has a four-footed animal? — I have a return 
which shows that he has no cows. 

5240. What was his condition in 1846 ? — He is a poor man. 

5241 . Had he stock at that time ?— I do not know. In 1846 he was a tenant 
of mine; be lived in Glasherhon, and he sold his farm and went to America ; 
and on his return he bought this farm in Cashel, because I would not take 
him in. 

5242. Do you deny that in 1846 that man had five cows and one horse, and 
15 sheep?— I do not believe he had. 

' 0.80. D D 4 5243. Do 
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5243. Do you believe that he had any in 1846 ?— I do not know positively, but 
I am. sure he had not. 

5244. He has not now ? — He has not now. 

524.5. His circumstances are not improved, are they? — I do not know. 

5246. His stock is not much increased ? — No ; I do not think he will ever have 
much stock. 

5247. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Is he a tenant of yours? — lie is on that land that 
I purchased. 

5248. You found him upon the land that you purchased ? — Yes. 

5249. Mr. Maguire.] Come to the case ol Widow J. Gallagher on Cashel ; 
has her stock increased ? — She has a cow. 

5250. How many horses has she ? — I cannot tell. 

5251. I suppose when you say you cannot tell, you mean that she has none ? — 
I should think so. 

5252. Has she any sheep ? — I have not any return of sheep. 

5253. Can you give me a return of that woman’s stock 10 years ago? — She 
was not a tenant of mine ; I knew nothing at all about her. I have known her 
one year and a half. 

5254. Was she on the property 10 years ago ? — I do not know. 

5255. You do not know that that woman, 10 years ago, had six cows, one 
horse, and 20 sheep? — I do not know'; 1 do not see why she should he so 
reduced. 

.5256. Mr. Dobbs .] Do you know what land she had 10 years ago? — No. 

5257. Mr. Maguire?] Is not the land she has now the same land she had 10 
years ago? — It is the same as when I purchased the land. 

5258. Is there any mountain ?— There is no mountain. 

5259. Mr. Maguire.] Do you know anything of James Gallagher on Cashel 
Hill selling a portion of his stock to pay the increased rent r — I do not know. 
He has four cows and a horse now, and I do not believe that he sold his stock to 
pay his rent ; he did not express any distress or poverty to me when I sent to 
him for his rent. 

5260. Was his rent increased? — It was. The rent of that townland has 
been increased from 28 l. to 38 l. 

5261. Do not three of those four cows belong to his father? — No. I do not 
know. I should think that whatever belongs to his father belongs to him, as they 
both live together, and he has got his father’s land. 

5262. Do you know a woman of the name of Susan Gallagher ? I do not 
think there is a tenant of that name in the townland ; I have only one W idow 
Gallagher, and that is the only widow in the townland ; I do not believe there is 
another widow in the place. 

5263. I am speaking of a woman named Susan Gallagher? — I have a woman 
named Widow James Gallagher, perhaps the woman you speak of is a tenant 
of Mr. Johnston’s in Cashel. 

5264. Has she not some portion of your land that you know of? — Not any that 
I know of. 

5265. Do you know a man named Edward Gallagher? — I do. 

5266. Has his stock much increased since 1846? — I cannot tell the increase ; 
I can tell the stock that he has now. 

5267. You say the stock generally has increased? — He has a horse and five 
cows now ; quite enough for the size of his farm. I would not wish to see him too 
overstocked. I suppose he holds eight or nine acres. 

5268. You are certain that he has more than two cows ?— I am. 

52(19. Who made out that return ?— I did, from the people themselves. 

5270. Did you ask Edward Gallagher how many cows he had?— No; but 
I am sure he has a horse and five cows. 

5271. Do you know that that man was himself asked how many cows he had . 
— I did not ask him, but 1 sent a person from house to house. 

5272. If it were said that that man had but two cows, would you believe it . — 
I would not. 

5273. How many horses has he? — One. 

5274. How manv sheep ? — I do not know how many sheep. 

5275. What stock had he in 1846? — I cannot tell; it was not my propeity 

then. . 

5276. You cannot tell whether he had 20 sheep in 1846 : No. 
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5277. You cannot say that has increased? — No; but I think he has as much 
as his farm can keep. 

5278. Come now to widow William M'Fadden, on the same townland ; has her 
stock been increased? — Widow M‘Fadden has four cows. 

5279. Are you certain she has four cows ? — I am certain that widow Hugh 
M'Fadden has four cows ; her husband died this year. 

5280. When hud she those four cows ? — 'Before the 1st of May ; she had them 
within a fortnight ago, I think. 

5281. Were all the statistics taken by your bailiff before the 1st of May r — No. 

5282. Why ? — Because I confined my inquiry then to the police tax ; and then 
from the 1st of May I made other inquiries. 

5283. Were the statistics taken before the 1st of May? — Not on that town- 
land. 

5284. Did you not leave home on the 1st of May ? — No, I did not, I left the 
10th June to come here. 

5285. How can you vouch for the accuracy of those statistics ? — She may 
have sold her cows since I left home ; I cannot say as to that. 

5286. You cannot say that this woman had 12 sheep in 1846, and three now? 
— No; but if she had three now she ought not to have had relief till she had 
eaten those sheep first. 

5287. Come now to Baltoney ; what can you state about that ? — I cannot give 
much information about Baltoney. 

528S. Is not that your property? — It is; but I have purchased it lately ; 
I have not got a return of the stock there. 

52S9. Whom did you purchase it of? — Mr. Johnston, a year and a half ago. 
I heard that Mr. M'Fadden went to the houses on Cashel Hill, Doherty’s Town, 
and had given them some tickets at their houses because their rents were raised, 
and that made me send and get the stock ; I did not hear that he had done it in 
Baltoney in the same way. 

5290. Do you know the names of the tenantry on this Lower Baltoney ? — 
I have the names, but I cannot tell their stock. 

5291. Do not you say that you know the people in Cloughaneely better than 
the clergyman ? — Yes. 

5292. You, the landlord of this townland, seem to be ignorant of the quantity 
of stock that they have? — Yes ; but I have been only there a year and a half, and 
I cannot have the same knowledge that I have of those who have been my 
tenantry 25 years. 

5293. Can you tell me how many families there are in that townland ? — Forty 
or 42. 

5294. How many families are there in that townland that aie without stock ? 
— I do not believe there are three; I have no return of them. 

5295. Yet you say you know more about the people of Cloughaneely district 
than the clergymen do? — On my own property I do. 

5296. Is not this on your own property ? — Yes ; but I have lately purchased 
it. I have not had time to get that knowledge of them that 1 have of other 
places in the district. 

5297. Will you refer to your notes, and say whether you know the name, and 
know anything of the circumstances of a man named Henry Doogan ? — I do. 

5298. Has he stock or not? — I think he is a poor man. 

5299. Has he either a cow or a horse ? — I think he is a poor man, but I cannot 
answer the question. 

5300. At any rate, you cannot boast of his stock? — No, I cannot. 

5301. Has Charles O’Brien any stock ? — I am sure that he has a cow. 

5302. Are you positive of that? — I think so. 

5303. When did you see this man, so as to know anything about him ? — I see 
him frequently. 

5304. Were you in his house ? — They are pulling down their houses ; and it 
is that takes me among them. 

5305. Did you inquire into their circumstances ? — No, but I frequently see 
their cows on their land. 

5306. Do you know that that man has a cow ? — I am sure that he has a cow, 
hut I will not answer for anything but a cow. 

5307. If it were asserted that that man had no cow, would the person who 
made that assertion be telling an untruth ? — I think he would. 

0.80. E e 5308. Come 


W. Olphcrt, Esq. 
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5308. Come to the case of Kate Boyle, in the same townland ; has that woman 
any stock? — 1 am sure she is a poor woman, and has a very small bit of land. 

5309. Sir Edmund Hayes.] How much would you say was the extent of her 
land ? — About half a cow’s grass, which I suppose would be a couple of acres. 

5310. Mr. Maguire.] Had she a larger quantity of land when you came into 
possession of that property than now ?— No. 

5311. Had she two cows' grass then ? — No, she had not. 

5312. Had she two cows then ? — I do not know. 

5313. Has she any now? — I do not know. 

5314. Mr. Serjeant Deusy.] Can you give the Committee any idea of what the 
extent of a cow’s grass is ?— In that townland I should say it is about four acres; 
it varies according to the quality of the soil ; cows’ grass is arable land. 

5315. Mr. Maguire.] Will you refer to the name of Nelly Gallagher, or 
Widow Doogan ; has she any stock at the present moment? — I am sure she has. 

5316. What stock has she? — I am sure she has a cow, and she may have a 
great deal more; I have not a return. 

5317. You gave the names to the Committee yourself; and I want to show 
whether it is quite exact that the stock has increased or not; that is my object ? — 
I cannot state as to the increase of the stock in that townland ; it is quite a 
different thing from the rest. 

5318. Do you know anything about a man named Jack Broggan? — I do. 

5319. Has he cows now? — Yes. 

5320. How do you know that? — From the circumstances of the man ; he has 
a good deal of land, and he has a larger farm than most in that town. 

5321. Do you know whether that man has stock or not r — I am sure he has. 

5322. What proof have you that he has? — From my own knowledge of the 
place. 

5323. Have you been in his house lately? — Yes, I have been in his house 
several times. 

5324. Had he cows on the 1st of May? — I am sure he had two; I cannot be 
very positive about it, because I have not taken the stock, but only speak from 
my knowledge of the man, and his appearance, and there is no sort of distress 
about him. 

5325. Had he a larger stock at one time than he has now? — I cannot answer 
that question. 

5326. Do you know a man named Alexander M‘Connel? — I do. 

5327. He has a large family, has he not ? — He has. 

5328. Has he stock at present? — I should think he has a cow, and I will tell 
vou the reason ; it is a heifer. That is the only man in the townland that has not 
paid me rent this year, and he told me the other day that he had a heifer, but he 
intended selling her to pay the rent. 

5329. Do you know whether that man had three cows in 1840? — I do not 

5330. Are his children badly clad t — He is very well clothed himself. 

5331 I ask you whether his children, nine in family, are well clad, or the con- 
trary ?_ I do not know. I know that he has got relief ; he told m- so ; but I 
could not just state as to his clothes ; but he is a very well dressed man, and looks 
very, well. _ . 

533a. Do you know a man named Daniel M ‘Guiley r — Yes ; 

5333. Has he any stock at the present moment? — I am sure he has a cow. I 
think there are not more than four or five in that townland that have not cows. 
I have always heard so, but they are new tenants, and I cannot give returns of 

them. . . . 9 

5334. Do you know that that man had cows and horses two or three years ago < 
— I do not know the circumstances of the people at all further back than a year 

and a half ago. , , „ » T ,u* 1 

Now take Paddy Coyle ; has that man any stock ? A cow, I think. 

Is it a cow or an old horse 1-1 do not know ; but I know that lie is 
better off this year than last year ; last year he was the only man in the townland 
who could not pav his rent; he is a sickly delicate man, and this year he has paid 
bis. rent. He came to me and said, that if his circumstances did not improve the 


next vear he would sell his land and set tip dealing. 

533 7 . Do you say that that man has a cow at the present moment 
he has a cow, or he had one the latter end of last year. 


? — I think 

5338 . Did 
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5338. Did she die ? — I do not know. 

5339- Did y° u l )ear that that man had four cows before r— I did not. I am 
sure that he had not; he has always been wretched, and sickly, and poor. 

5340. Did you never hear of a sickly man having cows ? — I do not think that 
he could work his farm, to do it justice; and I hope he will soon give it up 
himself. 

5341. Did his last cow die, and did he salt her, and put her in a barrel? — 
I am told that he had time to bleed her first, and then he cut her up and salted 
her, and put her in a barrel. 

,5342. Do you know anything about that man’s son, Paddy Coyle, junior? — 
That is the man that I am telling you about. Paddy Coyle, junior, is the man 
whose father has a house at Cross Roads, I think. This must be a very old man. 

5343. I am talking of Paddy Coyle, junior ; has that man’s stock increased ? 
— I do not know ? — that man has certainly paid his rent this year, and he did not 
last year, and he is a very sickly man. 

5344. Has Paddy Coyle senior’s stock increased? — I do not know about that; 
this is a new purchase, and I have not the same information about it as I have 
about the others. 

5345. You mentioned a man, 1 think, named M‘Cue, in Killult, as having got 
relief, and that man, you say, is a rich man ? — I say that he is a contractor 
for nine miles of road, and he must have a horse and cart, and some men 
employed. 

,5346. Is not that man summoned as a witness here ? — He is summoned. 

5347. Is there not another man of the same name?— I do not know. I saw 
in Mr. M‘ Fad den’s book, No. 1 15, James M‘Cue, of Killult. 

5348. Is that M'Cue, whom you speak of as a rich man, he who was sum- 
moned here ? — He was the only one that was summoned from that townland. 

5349. Is he here now ? — He is. 

,5350. Is that the man who, you say, got relief?— I say that James M'Cue, of 
Killult, got relief. 

5351. Is there not another; why do you confound the two men ? — Because 
I produce this list of persons who got relief, and it struck me as very odd that 
this man should be receiving relief. 

5352. Do you mean to assert that that comfortable man had got relief? — I do, 
for 1 have the book of Mr. M'Fadden, and his name is in the list. 

5353. Did you see the man who is a witness here now within the last few days? 
— I did. 

5334. Why did you not ask him such a question? — I would not ask him any 
question at all. I know that 20 men much better off - than he is have got it. 

53 55. Tell me, are there two Mickey Doogans? — Not on that townland. 

5356. You state that you know 20 men better off than he ? — Yes, 40 who have 
got relief. 

5357. Is there not a Mickey Doogan just on the Magheraroarty Mountain, 
near the other Doogan ? — Yes. 

5358. Which of the two men received relief? — Mickey Doogan, from Gla- 
chawo, who paid the tax ; he told me so himself. 

5359. Is it a fact that that Mickey Doogan got money to divide amongst the 
others ? — Yes, he told me so, and that he was to proportion it according to their 
taxation, and he got 10 s. himself as his share. 

5360. There was a second meeting of the Dunfanaghy guardians in connexion 
with this subject, was there not? — Yes, there was. 

5361. What was the origin of that meeting ; what was it called for ? — To elect 
a doctor. 

5362. Was not that matter of Gweedore introduced at the same time? — It 
was. 

5363. Was there a summons sent to all the guardians to attend? — They were 
all present. 

5364. Was there a summons sent to them to attend? — No. Mr. Hamilton, 
the Poor-law Commissioner, attended there; and seeing such a numerous Board, 
which was unusual, he put some questions with respect to the relief ; it was unu- 
sual to have such a large attendance, and I have a copy of the questions which 
he put. Every guardian of the district was present except Lord George Hill 
and his agriculturist, Mr. Robinson, of Cross Roads. 

0.80. e e 2 5365. Lord 
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W. Olphert, Esq. 5365. Lord Naas.] When was that ? — On the lith day of May 1858. 

5366. Will you read that paper ( handing a paper to the Witness ?)} — “ Dun- 

21 June 1858. fan aglly Union. At a meeting of the Board of Guardians, held on Tuesday the 

nth day of May 1858. Present: in the chair, Wybrants Olphcrt, esq.; other 
guardians, William Ramsay, A. Maddison, and Thomas Olphert, esqrs., and 
Messrs. Thomas Ingram, D. M'Kelvey, William Henderson, E. Coll, S. A.M'Lean, 
C. M'Laughlin, J. Wilkinson, A. Sweeney, G. Brewster, W. Robertson, R. Ben- 
son, J. M'Clintock, and E. M‘Elroy ; and R. Hamilton, esq., poor-law inspector. 
Mr. Hamilton, poor-law inspector, called the attention of the guardians to their 
resolution of the 1 6th of February last, and asked if any unusual distress existed 
at the present time in the union ; and, at his suggestion, the chairman put the 
following questions to each guardian present: 1st. 1 Have you observed any 
indication of unusual distress in your neighbourhood during the past winter?’ 
The guardians unanimously and severally stated that they had not. 2d. ‘ Are 
you acquainted with any families living on unwholesome food, and who are in 
really destitute circumstances?’ Mr. E. M ‘Elroy stated that a woman named 
Bell M‘Bride, aged 82 years, died in Cross-roads division, of destitution, about 
a month ago ; but explained that she was a mendicant for a number of years, and 
would not go to the workhouse. All the guardians stated that they were not 
acquainted with a family in such circumstances. 3d. ‘ Was the potato crop of 
last year above or below the average of former years?’ Fourteen of the guardians 
stated that the crop was much better than former years, and three guardians said 
it was an average one.’ 4th. ‘ Have the people cropped their farms this spring 
as well as usual?’ The guardians were unanimous that the farms are as well 
cropped as ever they witnessed, and a majority of the guardians stated the lands 
were now better cropped than for many years past. 5th. ‘ Is employment abun- 
dant in your neighbourhood, and is there any advance in the rate of wages ?’ 
The guardians were unanimous that such was the case. A few said they could 
not find a sufficient number of labourers ; others that they are paying a large 
increase on the former rate of wages. Mr. M‘Lean said he had to pay this 
season 2s. a day with diet, and Mr. M‘Laughlin said the rate of wages he paid 
was same as last year, (signed) P. Coll, Clerk, of Union.” 

5367. How many of those gentlemen were magistrates ? — None but myself. 

5368. William Ramsay, what is he? — The deputy vice-chairman; he is a 
merchant in Dunfanaghy. 

5369. A. Maddison, what is he ? — He has a little property in the union of 
Dunfanaghy. 

5370. Mr. Thomas Ingram, what is he? — A tenant farmer; a very respectable 
tenant of Mr. Stewart, of Ards. 

5371. Does he live in this district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — He 
does not. 

3372. D. M'Kelvey, what is he ? — He is an agent under Mr. Stewart, 
of Ards. 

5373. William Henderson, what is he ? — A tenant farmer. 

.5374. E. Coll, what is her — A tenant farmer. 

5375. S. A. M'Lean, what is he? — A tenant farmer and hotel keeper; his 
landlord is Mr. Stewart, of Ards. 

5376. C. M'Laughlin, what is he? — A tenant farmer. 

5377. J. Wilkinson, what is he ? — A tenant farmer. 

5378- A. Sweeney, what is he? — A tenant farmer. 

5379. G. Brewster, what is he ? — Tenant fanner. 

5380. W. Robertson, what is he ? — He is Lord George Hill’s agriculturist. 

.5381. R. Benson, what is he ? — A tenant farmer. 

,5382. J. M‘Clintoch, what is he? — A tenant farmer. 

5383. E. M‘ Elroy, what is he? — A tenant farmer. 

5384. Chairman .] How many of those men that you have given as tenant 
farmers live in this district ?— Seven of them live in Cloughaneely district. 

5385. Which of them? — The first is Mr. Thomas Olphert ; he lives near the 
centre of Cloughaneely. 

5386. Whose tenant is he? — He is a proprietor himself; he has a townland of 
his own. Anthony Sweeney is a tenant farmer, and a tenant of mine. 

5387. Is he in this district? — He is in Cloughaneely district. George Brew- 
ster is a tenant of mine in this district. Richard Benson is a tenant farmer ; he 

has 
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has a perpetuity lease of his own in the same district. J. M'Clintock is a tenant 
farmer : he has a perpetuity lease of his own in the same Cloughaneely district. 
Edward M'Elroy is a tenant farmer of mine in this Cloughaneely district. 
William Robinson is from the Gweedore district. 

5388. Mr. Maguire .] Was William Robertson there the land steward of Lord 

George Hill ? He was. It is a mistake in the name; it was Mr. Robinson, of 

Crossroads that was not there. 

3380. Was Mr. Edward Coll there?— Yes, he was there. 

53QO. Did Mr. Edward Coll say, that if Gweedore and Cloughaneely were 
alluded to, he personally knew that there was distress in those places?— I do not 
remember. He gave us the case of a poor woman in Creeslagh that was in the 
district, and the other guardian for Creeslagh further stated that she was better off 
this vear than she was the year before, so he withdrew her name, and would not 
have her case entered. 

5391. Did Mr. Edward Coll say that that unanimous resolution would not 
apply to the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, because of the distress that 
existed there? — I did not hear him say that. I heard Mr. Hamilton say that 
he wished the guardians to give an opinion of their own districts. 

53Q2. You heard Mr. M c Lean say that he was paying 2 s. a day as wages, with 
food ? — I did. 

53Q3- What do you give at this time? — I am giving to my regular labourers 
10 d. a day, without diet. 

5394. What do you give in the winter ?— Eightpence a day. 

539<j. Did you ever hear of a man giving 2 s. a day, with diet, in that district? 
— I believe many are giving it. 

5396. At what work ? — At turf-cutting ; I only hear that from report in the 
country : I do not employ them myself at turf-cutting ; I contract for ray turf- 
cutting. 

5397. Did not it go abroad at that time, because it was not explained, that 2 s. 
a day was something like the average wages?— No; only for turf cutting. 

5398. Did Mr. M'Lean say that it was for turf cutting?— I think he said it was 
for turf cutting. 

5399. One of the questions to the guardians is, “ Is employment abundant in 
your neighbourhood, and is there any advance in the rate of wages.'’ What 
would you mean there by the rate of wages, and if a person asked you whether 
there was any advance in the rate of wages, what would you understand that person 
as asking ? — I would say that there is a great rise in the rate of wages ; I would 
mean that there was a higher rate of wages paid this year than formerly. 

5400. Would you consider 10 <2. or 8 d. a day a very great rise in the rate of 
W3 oes? — No; but my labourers are different from others, because they are em- 
ployed all the year round ; and they all have houses and land attached to them. 

5401. Do not they pay for those houses and land? — They do pay a small rent, but 
the labour lias greatly increased, and I have heard the farmers complain bitterly 
that they have had to pay 5 1 . for a servant boy from May to November that they 
used to get for 3 /. 

5402. IS not turf cutting rather a skilled labour? — I think every one could 
do it. 

5403. Would you employ any one to cut turf? — I only contract with one 

5404. What was the impression on the mind of the stranger (Mr. Hamilton) 
when Mr. M'Lean said that he had to pay this season 2s. a day with diet t — That 
he had to pay increased wages, as labourers were scarce. 

5405. Does the turf cutting last longer than a week or a fortnight in the year? 

No. I will give an instance of the increased rate of wages. I saw a farmer 

offer a man the other day 8 d. a day and his food, which he refused, and he went to 
the relief committee and got a hundred-weight of meal; he is a strong, active 
young man, his name is Daniel M'Ginlev, of Crossroads; No. 534, in the Rev. Mr- 
M‘Faden’s book. 

5406. Were there not from 12 to 18 persons sent to your house at the time 
of the relief to ask you for work ? — There were. They were desired to wait in 
the court till I returned home, and when I did not return they went back to the 
priests and got half a hundred- weight of meal, all of them ; those that refused 
to come over °-ot no relief, because they did not come ; they told me that. 
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5407. Who told you that ? — One was Fanny Boyle, a poor woman ; she was 
on the relief list ; but she did not get it that day, only those got it who came 
over to me for work. 

540S. Was not it given out by the gentlemen in the district, you amongst the 
rest, that there was work to be found amongst the people r — If I had been at home 
I would have given them work, but they would not have stayed with me half -an 
hour. 

5409. Was it not given out by you amongst others that there was plenty of 
employment ? — I know that the farmers are complaining bitterly that they can- 
not get labourers. 

5410. Was not that given out by you, and were there not 18 sent to you by the 
priests? — I know that they were sent, but they would not stay with me. 

541 1. Would not the impression on the mind ofthe public from that paragraph, 
be that there was this magnificent rate of wages of 2 5. a day given to the people? 
— Only for turf cutting. 

5412. Who does give a larger rate of wages ? — The tenant farmers will hire 
boys for four or five months, and they will give larger wages than I do, as I 
employ them all the year round. 

5413. Lord Naas.] Have some of those men who have received relief hired 
boys ? — Every name that I have mentioned this day from these returns, has a 
hired boy, hired for the season, if his own children are not sufficient to do the 
work. 

5414. What is the rate of wages ? — I understand that the rate of wages is 
5 l, with diet, this year to November; it was formerly 3/., with diet. 

5415. Mr. Maguire.] You assert that a number of people, who employ 
labourers got relief; will you give me the name of one of them? — l have given 
them you at the commencement. 

541b. How many persons so circumstanced, who are in a position to hire 
labour, got relief on the list? — I do not see how 1 can make them out ; but I 
will take this townland of Glasherhon, and every man that 1 mentioned to you 
I am certain keeps a servant boy. 

5417. Does Mickey Doohan keep a boy ? — Yes. 

5418. Has not that man three sons of his own? — He has ; but two of them, 
I think are married, and settled for themselves. 

541 9. Do you state that this man employs labour, independently of his two 
sons ? — I am sure he does, and more than one ; he could not manage his kelp 
business if he had not more. 

5420. Does Daniel M ‘Award, of Glasherhon, keep a boy? — I have not a man 
of that name. 

5421. Does John M‘Gee keep a boy ? — I do not think he does. 

5422. Does Mickey Herri tty keep a boy? — I think he does; I have often 
known him to have servant girls. 

5423. Has not he three sons ? — Yes ; but they are not now with their father. 

5424. You have said that higher wages were given, and you have seen, you 
said, 5 l, given for the half year ; what would that be per day ; just make the 
calculation ; would it be 6 d. a day ? — More than 6 cl. a day ; besides that, they 
are fed in the house. Formerly they used only to get 4 d. a day ; that would 
be 3/. 

5425. Those boys are hired for the purpose of making kelp, when they are 
hired, are they not r — They are hired for making kelp along the shore. 

5426. Will vou have the kindness to look at that valuation ; you will find that 
there are two M'Cues there ( handing a paper to the Witness) ? — Yes; but their 
names are repeated there in three or four places, wherever they have land it is 
put down ; there is “ James M‘Cue, house and land.” 

5427. Has he any land ? — He is valued at 1/. 10 5. There is James M‘Cue 
John, John M'Cue Shane, and there are three or four of them. 

5428. Has James M‘Cue John any land ? — He is valued at 6 l. James M‘Cue 
Shane senior is valued at 2 l. 

5429. I think one man is valued at 1 l. 10 s. and the other at 6 /. ? — Yes. 
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Martis, 22 ° die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarde Buller. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Wy brants Olphert, Esq., called, in ; and further Examined. 

5430. Mr. Maguire .] WAS it in Lower or Middle Keeldrum that you saw a 
man named James M'Fadden ? — Lower Keeldrum. 

.5431. Are you certain that it was not James M'Fadden, of Middle Keeldrum? 
— I know it was Lower Keeldrum ; it is the first house in the townland. 

5432. There are three James M ‘Fad dens in the Keeldrums, are there not? — 

I know there is one in Middle Keeldrum and one in Lower Keeldrum, but I am 
not sure about Upper Keeldrum ; I can tell by referring to my book. 

5433. Is there not one in Middle Keeldrum and two in Lower Keeldrum? — 
There is James M'Fadden, in Middle Keeldrum, the rich man, who has got relief 
in the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden’s book. 

5434. Are you positive that it was the rich man who got relief, and not the 
poor man ? — They both got it. 

5435. Are there not three? — I think not. lean show their names; lean 
show the rich man and the poor man. 

5436. Can you prove to the Committee that the rich man got relief? — James 
M'Fadden, of Upper Keeldrum, got 195. 10 d. in money and meal; I think, 
principally in money. In the list returned to me it is in goods that be got 
relief. He has one horse, 1 0 cows and 1 0 sheep, and he got it first, as he paid 
the tax. 

5437. Are there not two James M'Faddens in the Keeldrums, men of a lower 
condition? — There is one James M'Fadden, the one that I allude to as having 
inspected his house on the I2th of May, who is a poor man, and he is in Lower 
Keeldrum. 

5438. Are not both of the M'Faddens in Lower Keeldrum poor men ? — I know 
that James M'Fadden whose house I went into is a poor man, but I do not 
exactly know who the other man is, there may be two in Lower Keeldrum. 

5439. You state that they are both poor ? — The one that I visited is poor. 

5440. Mr. P. Wykeliam Martin .] You are sure that the rich man got relief ? 
— I am positive of it. I have his name returned here. 

5441. Mr .Maguire.'] Did the three M'Fadden’s get relief? — The poor mail 
got relief since the 1st of May. I have only taken it from Mr. M'Fadden’s 
book. 

5442. Did the two poor M'Faddens get relief as well as the rich man ? — The 
poor man certainly did get it. I can say that the two did get it, but I am not 
sure about the third, till I look over that book. 

5443. How do you know that the rich man got it ? — Fie told me so himself, 
and I also have a return that Mr. M'Fadden the shopkeeper gave me of the relief 
he got. 

5444. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You state that he told you so himself? — He told 
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me so himself. I know that he got the relief because he paid the tax, he got it in 
consequence of that. 

5445. Mr. Maguire.'] Did all who paid the taxes in Keeldrum get relief? — 
Every one except Owen Ferry and Charles Gallagher. 

5446. Did James M‘Fadden get it? — He did; he told me so himself, and I 
have a return from the shopkeeper that he gave it. 

5447. Do you find him in the list? — He got nothing that I know of since the 
ist of May; it was at the time they were getting the amount of the tax, he 
got it. 

5448. Did Daniel Gallagher ofUpper Keeldrum get it? — He paid 2 /. 14 s. 8rf. 
tax ; he has 2 horses ; he has 30 cows, and he has 60 sheep, and he was offered 
the sheep-tax in April, but refused. 

5449. Is not that man the cess collector? — Yes ; he is the poor-rate collector. 

5450. Who offered him the meal ? — Mr. M‘Fadden, the shopkeeper, and he 
told him that he might take a bag of meal on account of his tax, with the 
rest, he came and asked me if he should take it, and I said I would not 
recommend him to be put on the list, but if he were paid in money, he should 
take it. 

5451. Was that relief offered by one of the clergymen ? — I cannot say ; it was 
Mr. M‘Fadden, the shopkeeper, who was giving out the meal. 

5452. Was not it natural that that Mr. M'Fadden should get rid of as much 
of his goods as possible? — Undoubtedly, and he gave a great deal of goods in 
the place of meal, for which he had orders. 

5453. Do you mean to represent that he was offered it by that shopkeeper, as 
an offer on the part of the relief committee ? — I do. 

5454. Did any of the relief committee offer it ? — I cannot tell ; it was some of 
the agents of the party. 

*1455. Sir Edmund Hayes^] Was this shopkeeper paid out of the fund ?— 
Yes. 

54.56. Mr. Maguire.] Was your information derived from the same source as 
in the case of Daniel Gallagher, in the case of Owen Ferry ? — It was. 

5457 - Why did not they get the meal ? — Because they were the men, as Mr. 
M‘ Fad den stated here, who were obliged to sell six heifers each on account of 
having no mountain grazing; they were considered too rich, and they were not 
to get anything. 

5458. Were they offered it by the clergyman ?— I cannot say. 

5459. Were they offered it by Mr. M‘Fadden, the shopkeeper ? — I cannot say ; 
I was astonished at the man’s asking me the question he did. 

5460. Do you say that any member of the relief committee any authorised 
person offered that man relief ’? — Yes ; I can say that an agent of the committee 
did. 

5461. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It was a man who was giving other people relief, 
was it not? — Exactly. 

5462. Mr. Maguire.] How many of the committee were living in that district ? 
—I believe only two ; at that time there ivas only one. 

5463. Was not the Rev. James M‘Fadden, the curate, living there ? — He was 
not ; he was absent four months, but the Rev. Hugh M'Fadden was there. 

5464. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Is he an old man ? — He is not very old. 

54 65. Mr. Maguire.] Is he not a sickly man ?— I do not know ; I have heard 
of him latterly going once or twice to Derry to consult a doctor about his health. 

5466. Is he upwards of 60 years of age ? — I should think he was. 

5467. Do you know a man named Mickey M'Geady of the same lownland ? — 
Y es. 

5468. Do you know' Neal Doogan, Tom M £ Gee, and Charles Roony Gallagher ? 
— I do not know a man of the last name. 

5469. Do you know whether relief, that is, further relief, was refused to those 
people when their circumstances were made known to the committee ? — I think 
I shall find them again in Mr. M‘Fadden’s book; here is Mickey M‘Geady, No. 
686, and he received half a cwt. of meal from Mr. M'Fadden. 

5470. When was that ? — Since the 1st of May. 

5471. Whose handwriting is that in ? — I cannot say ; it is like John Boyles 
handwriting, the man that distributed the meal, but the remarks are in the 
Rev. Mr. M'Fadden’s handwriting. 

5472. Is 
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5472. Is not he one of the last on the list ? — He is not one of the last on the 
list. 

5473. Is he not nearly one of the last on the list ? — There are 16 after him. 

5474. Out of how many ? — Out of 692. 

.5475. Was that relief given since the clergymen came over to this Committee ? 
— I do not believe it was. 

5476. Are you certain of it? — I do not believe that you have any return of the 
meal that was given since the clergymen came over; I think you have not, and I 
will give my reason. 

5477. Sir Edmund Hayes .] That man is in the book of those to whom relief 
was given ? — He is ; I left home the week after the clergymen left, and during 
that time John Boyle was distributing to the different people there ; and he 
told me, on several occasions, that the people, when he was obliged, in conse- 
quence of the meal running short, to reduce the tickets to three pecks in place of 
half a cwt., threw them back in his face, and would not take them ; he told me 
that himself, and then he told me that he was employed to give out this meal in 
the absence of the clergymen. 

5478. Mr. Maguire.] Was he appointed in the absence of the clergymen? — 
He was giving it out before they left. 

5479. How long before? — I think a week or 10 days. 

5480. Are you positive of that? — He may have been longer. 

5481. Was he doing it all before the clergymen left? — He was doing it before 
the clergymen left. 

5482. Was that before the Rev. Mr. M £ Fadden left the district? — I believe 
it was; I am sure it was. 

5483. Cannot you give me some proof? — I have not the dates, but I know 
that the Wednesday before they went I was at the Crossroads, at the dispensary 
there, and during that time he was giving it out, for I was at his door, and saw the 
people in his house. 

5484. What day was it? — The Wednesday, I think, before they left home- 

5485. What day in May was it? — I think it was about a fortnight ago. 

5486. Do you know that the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden left that district on the 3d of 
Mav? — No, I think he lefi it on a Tuesday, fori was at Dunfanagh} r , and saw him 
and Mr. Doherty going on the mail car. 

.5487. What "day of the month was it? — I cannot give you the dates, but I can 
give you the time. 

5488. Did this gentleman leave on the 3d of May ? — He left on a Tuesday, 
whichever day it was, but I do not know the date. 

5489. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.) Was it on the Wednesday after that that you saw 
him giving relief? — Yes, the Wednesday after or the Wednesday before. 

5490. Mr. Maguire.'] Was it the Tuesday after ? — I am sure he was giving it 
before he, Mr. M‘Fadden, went away. 

5491. You said that you really did not know whether it. was the Wednesday 
after or the Wednesday before ? — 1 really could not say exactly ; I have no dates. 

5492. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You say that you saw this man distributing relief 
on a Wednesday ; can you tell me, distinctly, whether that particular Wednesday 
was the Wednesday before the clergymen left, or the Wednesday after? — I cannot 
exactly say. 

5493. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] The 3d of May was on a Tuesday ? — They 
left home on a Tuesday after that, that is the day they left home, whichever 
day the Committee was appointed here, and that was the 1 ith, I think. 

5494. Mr. Maguire.] How do you know that they did not go on Tuesday 
the 2d of June ? — I saw them on a Tuesday, when I was going to the petty 
sessions. 

,5495. Did you see those clergymen in your district on Tuesday the 8th of 
June ? — I saw them in Dunfanaghy on their way, whichever Tuesday it was that 
they left home, but I say I do not know the dates. 

5496. Did the people of Lower Keeldrum get relief? — They did - 

5497. Did they pay the taxes ? — No. 

5498. Will you come to Upper Keeidrum ; do you know a person named 
Conaghan ? — She is a tenant of mine, and she is the poorest woman in the town- 
land. 

5499. Did you examine her house lately ?— I did not go into her house ; but 
she has a bed, such as it is. 
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IV. Olpkcrt, Esq. 5500. How do you know that ; would you call a dog’s lair a bed ? No, I 

would not. . _ 

22 June 1858. 5501. Would you call a heap of straw, without a covering, a bed r bo. 

5.502! Is that the bed which she has, or is it not ? — I am sure she has one ; 

I do not believe that any woman in the country has not, and she is the poorest 
woman in the townland ; she is a woman that should get relief if there was any 
given. 

5503. Did that woman pay taxes ? — Yes, she paid 2 s. 2 d., and she got 10s. o a. 
worth of meal. 

5504. Do you know Michael Whoorisky ?— I do. 

5505. Is he your tenant ? — He is. 

5506. Is he the occupant of one of those new cuts? — I think, but I am not 
sure, that he is a man that occupies a new cut ; it might be the name ot the man 
that died. 

5507. He is a man that has five in family? — There are so many brothers in 
that townland, that I cannot tell which you mean ; there is a James W hoonsky 
and a Manus Whoorisky ; they are brothers. 

5508. This is a gentleman who has occupied a new cut lor three years ? Yes. 

5509. What does he pay for it ? — Nothing. 

5510. Did he pay entrance money? — He did not. I must explain, that he had 
another new cut in the townland, on the road side, going to Gweedore. He was 
a very poor man, and was never able to pay the rent of it. I requested him 
to sell it, and I said that if he sold it, he might, with the money he would get, be 
able to buy a cow ; and I would give him another little place on the mountain. 
He sold it to Daniel Gallagher, of Kildrum, and got 23/. for it; and then 
adjourned to the other cut; and in consequence of that, he paid me two years 
rent, 2 1.; though he was due 10 or 12 years’ rent; so that he had money, and had 
a new cut besides. 

5511. Sir Edmund Hayes^\ When was that? — Three or four years ago ; and 
Daniel Gallagar has the farm now. 

5512. What, is the rent of the place that he sold? — The rent was 1 1. 

5513. He got 23/., you say ? — Yes ; I only got 2 Z. 

5514. Mr. Maguire.~\ How long has this man been in the occupancy of this 
new cut ? — I think four or five years. 

5515. Is it some years ? — Yes. 

5 jib. What is the condition of this man ? — I should think that he is a poor 
man. 

5517. Has he any stock r — He might have a cow ; I think he has. 

5518. Has he a horse, or has he not? — I do not know much about a horse; 
he is rather out of reach of me, and I do not see him very often. He is in a 
backward place. 

5519. Has he a bed or a shakedown ? — I suppose he has just the same as any 
of the rest of the poor people. 

5520. What is that?— He has, I dare say, a straw bed, with some bed-clothes 
on it ; it is not a good bed at all events. 

5521. Did he pay taxes? — He did not pay taxes ; he is on a new cut that was 
not in the list for taxation. 

5522. Why did he not pay taxes ?— Because there is no valuation put upon 

his farm. . . . . . 

5523. Is his cut marked out, so that it could be distinguished irom others t— 
Yes, it is ditched; but in the old way of striking those rates, there was no rate 
put upon the new cuts; they will be in the present valuation, but they were not 

in the last. . T 

5524. How many in family has James Ferry, and what is his condition ? i 

cannot tell the families. . c T , 

5525. I thought you knew all those people better than the priests, t.— bo 1 do. 
I am not a stranger there. 

5526. I think he is another occupant of the new cut P 1 — Yes. 

5527. Is he prosperous ?— I do not think he has any family. 

5528. Has he not six in family?— I do not think he has any children ; he has 

two cows and two sheep. ... 

5529. Will you answer my question. Has that man a four-legged beast in his 
possession ? — I think he has. 

5530. Do you know that he has? — I am sure that he has two cows. I will 
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tell you what I saw. I met him riding home with a sack of meal on his horse 
from Dunfanaghy not ten days ago. 

55 31. Was that horse his own? — I do not think it was. I have not a return 
of it. 

5532. Are there not very kind people there who might have lent it to him ? — 
There are. 

5533- Did not you w ' s 'h f0 i m P ress upon the Committee that it was his own 

h orse p No. I wish to impress upon the minds of the Committee, that he had 

the meal coming home with him, and that he could not have been starving. 

I think he might have bought it at Dunfanaghy. 

5534. Was not there a depdt in Dunfanaghy for distributing meal? — I do not 
know how it was distributed; I believe it was distributed by tickets on Mr. 
Moffatt. 

5535- Did this Mr. Moffatt, of Dunfanaghy, distribute the meal ? — He did. 

5536. Might not that man who rode a neighbour’s horse have got his relief 
meal from Mr. Moffatt ? — He might. 

5537. Has that man a four-legged beast in his possession ?— I have a list 
showing that he has two cows. 

5538. Were you in that man’s house? — I was not; I went to a neighbour’s 
house, who knew perfectly well all the statements respecting him ; it was not 
necessary for me to go to the houses. I might not be just accurate about a cow 
or a sheep, but I know very well their means. 

5539. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You might know a man’s stock without going into 
his house ? — Yes ; I see their stock in their fields. 

5.540. Mr. Maguire.'] Come now to the case of Philip M'Fadden? — That is not 
in this townland'; it must be in Lower Keeldrum ; lie has a large family. 

5541. Is that man very prosperous ? — No ; I think that he is a poor man. 

5542. Has he any stock ? — I am not quite sure. As that townland did not pay 
tax, I did not take particular account of them, but I did of a good many of them. 

5543. Were you in this man’s house lately ? — No. 

5544. Were you ever in his house? — Often. 

5545. Were you in it for the last six months ? — No. 

5546. What kind of bed has he for his family; he has eight in family? — He 
has a large family, and I think the bed is just the usual run of all that class of 
people. 

5547. Was it a shake-down or a bed ?— I really cannot explain that when I 
have not seen those things. 

5548. Is it a bundle of straw thrown down in a corner, with some kind of 
covering flung over it, or is it a bed confined in a tick? — I think that very few 
have beds confined in a tick, but they have bedsteads, and they have straw and 
•coverings over it. Ido not think that they could sleep in a feather bed ; they 
are not accustomed to it. 

5549. Come to the case of Bartley Mooney, a tenant of yours in Lower Keeldrum, 
do you know him ? — Yes, I do ; he is a brother-in-law of that Philip M‘Faddeu. 

5550. Did you visit that man’s house ? — I did not. 

5551. How many has he in family ?— I do not know ; I have heard that that 
man is better off than Philip M/Fadden ; I took no account of the families. 

5552. Has that man any stock?— I am sure he has ; I am sure he has a horse. 

5553. Has he more than one cow ? — I should think he had. 

5554. Has he 50 ? — No. 

5555. How many has he ? — He might have a horse and two cows. 

■5.556. Might he not have a horse, and might not he have only one cow ?— I 
know that he has a horse, because I see him riding to fairs. 

5557. Is that a proof that it is his own horse? — I heard so. 

5558. If I assert that he has only one cow, am I right or wrong? — I would not 
dispute that point. 

5559. If I describe his bed as a rotten straw bed, with a most forbidding rug to 
cover it, am I describing it correctly ? — I think you would he describing it 
wrongly ; I think it is as good as the generality of beds in that class of peoples 
houses. 

5560. Though you did not see that man’s house, are you in a position to tell 
the Committee anything about his house ? — It is a good stone house. 

5561. Do you ’know Owen Doogan, in the same townland of Lower Keel- 
drum ? — I have no Owen Doogan in Lower Keeldrum, I think. 

.0.80. f f 2 5562. Have 


W. Olphert, Esq. 
22 June 1858. 
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5562. Have you in Ballinacraig ? — I have in Middle Keeldrum. 

5563. Has that man any stock? — I am sure he has. 

5564. What is it ? — I cannot say ; but he is not a man that I would say could 
be so badly off ; but I have several of the name of Owen Doogan ; it is a com- 
mon name. 

5565. Have you an Owen Doogan in Lower Keeldrum, and has not he no 
stock, only a donkey? — Yes; I find he is in Lower Keeldrum. I was in that 
man’s house. 

5566. How many in family has he ? — I do not know. I was in his house since 
the beds and things were removed ; since the houses were prepared for inspection. 
I was there on the 12th of May. 

5567- When were you there before ? — I had not been there before for some 
months; I should say 12 months. 

5568. How do you know that there was any difference in his house between 
the last time you examined it and the time before?—! did not say that there was 
any difference ; I visited it at the time that all those houses were prepared for 
inspection. He is a poor man. . . . .. . . 

5560. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] As to this preparation for inspection, when did it 
take place ' — When I found the things removed was on the 12th ot May, but 
the gentlemen, the reporters and the priests, had commenced their inspection, 
on the 1st of May; during that month there was no getting any information 
from anybody ; it was utterly impossible ; all the stock was removed, and every- 

5570. How did you get your information then? — I took my information before 
the Committee was appointed, when the people had received the amount of their 
tax, and when relief was confined to the persons who paid the tax. 

5571. I think you took your information ot the taxed district, and not or the 

other districts ? — Principally the taxed district. _ 

5572. It does not refer to Lower Keeldrum ?— No. I know Owen Doogan ; 
he is working pretty constantly with Mr. Johnston, of Cashel, as a labourer. 

5573. Do you know whether his house was or was not prepared for your 

inspection ?— I do not know exactly whether it was prepared. I took him by 
surprise, I think, and it was after inspecting his house that I found the blankets 
and things were removed. . , , . . , 

KVA. Did you see his bed?— I saw his bed, and it was the usual bed that they 
have in those houses. There was a bed and bed-clothes in a corner of the house, 
where he always had it. . 

5575. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Did it present the same appearance as usual ?— 
Just the same sort of bed as they always have, but he is a labouring man, and he 

1S 5576. Do you know a man named Dennis Gallagher, on that townland of 
Lower Keeldrum; and will you tell me something about his stock, if you know 
hi m ? — I have no man of that name down ; but if he is a son-in-law ot Manus 
M ‘Fad den, he is a Gallagher, but I do not know his Christian name. Manus 
M‘Fadden died this year, and he is his son-in-law. 

KV 1 - With regard to Upper Keeldrum, would you say that the people of that 
district have a larger number of horses this year than they had in 1846 ; you 
said that their stock was doubled, and trebled, and quadrupled i—l said that 
there was a larger stock than they had for some years ; I said that they had 

increased very much. , . . . 4 , , r 

fi/578. Has the number of horses increased very much in this townland ot 
Upper Keeldrum ?- 1 should think it was about the same; the cows certainly 
have increased, and I think the horses are the same. , , , 

5579. How do you know that they are the same t — I know that by the circum- 
stances of the people. , , . „ > j 

5580. If I told you that there were only 10 horses now, and that they had 33 

before, you would not believe it? — I would not believe it. , . , 

558 1 What proof have you ?- 1 know that there are 1 7 horses in that townland. 

5582. How manv were there before ? — I do not exactly know. . , 

5583. You say that there are 17 horses ; among how many farmers . I think 

about 38. . , 

5584. Would you say 50 ?— No, not m Upper Keeldrum. 

5585. How many are there in Middle and Upper Keeldrum 1 -In what is 


called Middle and Upper Keeldrum there are 168 cows. 


5586. Was 
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A586 Was that according' to the return that you got from the policeman r 
No I made the return tnyself, and 1 said that I corroborated it, as to some per- 
son’s that I was not quite' sure of; and I ashed the policeman who lives at the 
mine if when lie was walking about, he could find me out the particulars ot 
two or three poor people, as I had not time to find out myself whether it was 
according to what I heard. ^ 

5587 Did that policeman visit Hugh Ferry s house, and what stock did he 
represent Hugh Ferry as having ?— He is represented to have four cows and one 
horse, and he got relief one cwt. of meal ; I think that is the same Hugh Ferry 
that you allude to. .. , . <r . , 

5588. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Who was the policeman ?—IM‘P M Donagh, 

the acting constable ; he is living in the middle of them, and I thought that the 
surest wav of seeing that my return was right. , - 

5589. Mr. Maguire.-] How did he know that the stock was that man s or not . 

— He was living beside him. , , „ 

5590. Might it not have been some other person’s stock?— I do not think that a 

man would keep the stock of other people. , 

5591. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It is not usual for one man to keep another man 
stock at this season of the year ?— Not at this season of the year ; in winter they 

" Dennis Ferry in the same townland, has 

he S S moseti. ; tes be any stock belonging to himself^Daniel Ferry has 
three’ cows and twelve sheep. Dennis and Daniel are the same in id y , 

have giver, him his proper name of Daniel ; I have no Dennis Ferry , I think 

* there must be some error of memory or misrepresentation of it to 
you Do you mean that Dennis and Daniel are the same in any part of Ireland ? 

— I have always considered them the same name. ntmcle 

5595. Chairman.] In this return there is a Daniel Ferry and a Dennis Ferry? 

— I have no Dennis Ferry. , ? T do 

5596. Mr. Maguire .] Do you know a person named Owen M Cue . 

know Ow en M‘Cue. son-in-law to widow Doogan ; she 

5597. Is he a very ! ; she has a cow, and he is well 

is in mv book as tenant, and he is her son m a , 

able to support her ; he is a fine stout able fellow, and he can go and „et « ork m 
Scotland, or wherever he likes. 

5598. Has he a cow ?— The widow has. 

IS 1 : If : £ It Su7ml.yarecImpei.edto sleep together at night in 

the rags that cover them in ‘ he d ^Shoos”-I 7ve not been there for five or 
5601. When were you in that man s nouse. 

^fcouid you say what their condition was in February or March !-I 
could say what their condition was, but I was not in the house. 

5605. Yon did not see whether they did sleep upon rags o' not ?-I am sure 
that thev did not; I think that was a prepared house ; I know the house, 
and _there_are worse houses than that, n thetownlaiid.^ ^ a son . in . law 0 f tha , 


W- Olphert, Esq. 
22 June 1858. 


—It is a bad house ; he has two 


IIU llltic cue VVUISP “duaeo ....... 

5604. Do you know Bartley Ferry :— 1 
woman’s too. 

5605. What kind of house does he live in 

“^CySuZow that he has a four-footed beast in his possession f-He 

haS ;6o 7 How do ,01. know ?-I have him down here ; I made inquiries parti- 
cularly about him, and I have also the policeman’s return here that he gave me at 
the same place, and he says that he has a cow and a heifer, and got relief of 

a Tfio8 0f WiU you describe his house ?-I think his house was a bad one 

S600 What kind of a bed has he i-The usual bed. I have been at that man 
for two years, trying to get him to build a stone house because I thought he was 
■chip ,n dn it • but I could not get him to change his house. 

5610. What kind of bed has he?— The beds are the usual beds; nev r 
turned them up to look at them. ^ gj r 

0.80. ”3 5611 
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5611. Sir j Edmund Hayes.'] Did you say that he had a better house built? 
— I wanted him to build it the last two years, but 1 could not get him to 
do so. 

5612. What do you mean by a new house ? — A good comfortable house ; when 
they do build, I give them slates and windows, and I assist them as far as I can 
to build it. 

5613. What means has that man of building a good house? — He has stones 
very convenient to him ; he has lime convenient to him ; he has his own work; 
and the rest would not cost him very much ; if he sold one of his cows, and built a 
better house, it would be an advantage to himself. 

5614. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have other people equally poor built houses as 
well as he ? — Yes, poorer people. 

5615. Mr. Maguire.'] You state that you would have given him slates ; to how- 
many persons on that townland have you given slates ? — I have only six slate 
houses in that townland. 

5616. Was not Daniel Gallagher one of the persons to whom you gave slates ? 
— Yes ; there were eight families living on Daniel Gallagher’s farm in the famine 
year; I sent them to America, and gave Daniel Gallagher the farm on which those 
families lived. 

5617. Daniel Gallagher was one of those to whom you gave slates, was he not ? 
■ — He got them. 

5618. Is he a bailiff? — No, he is the poor-rate collector. 

5619. Do you know Manus Doogan of the same townland ? — Yes, I know him 
very well. 

5620. How many has he in family ? — I do not know how many he has ; I have 
given the particulars of this man ; he has three cows and 10 sheep. 

5621. How do you know that he has three cows and 10 sheep ?— I asked him 
myself. 

5622. When ? — I asked him not three weeks ago ; he was what I thought 
a very poor man, and has a very dirty house. I was very particular about 
this man, because I thought he would be brought here on account of his 
dirty house, and I asked him how he would support himself until the new potatoes 
came in; he said that he had some meal in the house ; I think he said that 
it was a cwt. of meal ; and he said he had 1 l. in money in his pocket, and he 
expected, that with that and what work he might do, he would do very well. 

5623. Was there any question of rent between you and him at the lime? — Not 
at all ; he had paid his rent long before ; the reason why he came to me was this, 
that he had got into a drunken quarrel with another man in the townland, and he 
struck him a°very severe blow on the head ; it was that Daniel Ferry that you men- 
tioned before ; and on that account he came to me to try in what means they could 
settle the dispute between them. 

5624. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did he get relief ?— He did ; he paid the tax. 

5625. Mr. Maguire .] What kind of house does he live in ?— A stone house, but 
it was dirty inside. 

5626. Did you see his children }— I did See some children. 

5627. In what condition were they ? — They were poorly dressed. 

5628. Were they ragged or half naked ?— They were ragged, but not naked; 
they were just as the usual run of such children. 

5629. This man you represent as a comparatively comfortable man ?— I do not 
consider him comfortable, but he is a great deal belter off than he has been for 
the last four or five years. 

563 0. Has he a bed ? — He has a bed. 

5631. Did you examine it ?— 1 did not turn up the clothes. I asked him 
myself about the bed, and he said that he had the usual bed that he had always 
slept on. 

5632. Sir Edmund Hayes.] He is returned as very destitute of clothes /—There 
is no account returned of the clothing, so that I cannot say. 

5633. Mr. Maguire.] Would you say that the children would not be fitting 

objects for relief?— I do not know if they have got any clothing. I think that 
the Clouehaneely people got no clothing; there is no return of it at least, i 
have not heard of many of them getting it. I have only heard of one or two 
instances. . , - 

5634. If I say that that man has got one heifer, and that it belongs to his 
sister, am I stating that which is untrue ? — I cannot say that you are stating 
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what is untrue or not, but I think that he may have a heifer belonging to his w. Olplurl, Etq. 

SIS 5 fi 35 - Has he no other live stock ?_He has more than that, but I cannot say ss June .858. 
whether one heifer may be his sister’s or not. 

5636. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Without saying that what Mr. Maguire says is 
untrue, it would be an untrue statement? — I do not accuse, Mr. Maguire ot stating 
what is untrue, but the statement is incorrect. 

5637c Is it a fact that, in Upper Keeldrum, Daniel Gallagher, the cess collector, 
occupies upwards of 30 acres of land, and also 3>°53 acres of mountain . It 
is not. _ . 

5638. Is not his name down in the valuation ? — It is. 

5639. How is that?— It is a mistake in the print ; that is the valuation booh 
that is to be revised ; he has a mountain farm from me that I have given him, 
in. addition to that part he purchased from Whoonsky, that was mentioned, 
before ; and I gave him an addition of, I suppose, 60 acres to it. 

5640. Is not Gallagher a kind of partner with some Scotchmen, who graze 
the mountain? — He has nothing to do with the Scotchmen whatever. 

5641. Is he not put in the book of valuation, as a partner ? I think he is put 


by himself. 

5642. Chairman.'] In the valuation, it says, “ Daniel Gallagher and partners ; 
mountain, 3,053 acres 2 roods 30 perches,” and the rateable value is 25 /. ? It is 
corrected now ; it does not appear so in the. one which is coming out. 

5643. Mr. Maguire.] What will appear in the valuation which is corning out.. 
— Two thousand acres will appear in my own name, and Daniel Gallagher s will 
appear in his own name, and the rest will appear in the name of the townland. 

5644. How many acres of the entire 3>6°° are in the hands of the people .— 
One thousand six hundred. 

5645. There is an error; you say here 1,053. acres?— No ; there, is no error 

in the total amount; there is an error in putting Daniel Gallagher down as the 
owner of it. . , 

5646. There are 3,053 acres of mountain taken lrom the people e— there are 
not ; that has been a very false statement. 

5647. Does not that appear by the valuation r— It does not. 

5648. Chairman.] The total acreage of Upper Keeldrum is given as 3,634 

acres? — Yes. . , . 

5649. Then there are 100 acres let at the. valuation of ioo I., out ot the 3,034 
acres, which were, before the last arrangement which you made with regard to 
the mountains, in the occupation of the people generally ? — They used to graze 
their caitle there; but I managed it mjself; I never allowed any person to take 
possession of it without my authority. 

5650. How many of those 3,634 acres were, before you made the lastarrangc- 
meul, commonage, in fact, that the tenants availed themselves of?— They availed 
themselves of the privilege of sending their cattle on it. 

5651. You had no stock of your own on it, had you? Sometimes 1 sent a 

few in the summer. , . 

5652. Mr. Maguire.] The people did enjoy what they considered a right ot 
common ? — They sent their cattle there. 

5653. Did not they practically enjoy the use of it?— They enjoyed the use ot 
the grass on it; but 1 allowed no one to gp and live on it. 

5( 54. Did you pay the tax for it, or was it the people who paid ?— There was 
no tax | .aid for it. . 

5655. Chairman .] How much have your tenants now the right ot grazing on ! 
— Tin right oi i,6oo acres, and they have the privilege of putting their cattle 
over 8,0> o or 9,000 acres, which I. have just adjoining. 

5656. Is it common to all your tenants ?— Yes ; I. have allowed them it. at 
present. 

5657. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In short, are the Committee to understand, that 
wlien you took the 2,000 acres out of the 3,600, into your own hands, besides: the 
1,600 acres, they have the commonage of 8,000 or 9,000 acres? — They have the 
commonage of 9.000 acres just adjoining, alongside the place. 

5658. Mr P. IVykeham Martin.] Those 2,000 acres you have stated were an 
extreme corner? — Yes; an extreme corner on the way to Gweedore. I calculated 
that those mountains should graze a cow during summer time for every thr.ee 
acres, and that they should have 3,000 cattle on them ; but they have not 500 

q,8g. " f f 4 cattle 
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IV. Olphert, Esq. cattle on the mountains now, and if I had taken 5,000 acres more from them, I 
* would have left them plenty. 

22 June 1858. 5659. Mr. Maguire .] Do you know James M'Ginley of Magheraroarty f — 

I do. 

5660. Did you tell him that if he put his cattle on the mountain, you would 
fine him 5 s . ? — No, I did not. 

5661. Had you any conversation with him ? — No. 

5662. With regard to the new cuts of Keeldrum, if I mistake not, you said to 
the Committee, that those cuts are not lot to people who hold any other holdings? 
— I gave two cuts in that townland to persons who had other holdings. 

5663. Are there any persons holding cuts on that townland who have no 
other holdings ? — There are. 

5664. Are there six ? — I think there are about five or six, who have been 
there about 10 or 12 years; Ferry who has been mentioned has been there 
a long time, and that Whoorisky has been there a long time ; and there is a man 
of the name of Doogan also, who has been there a long time. 

5665. Are there six people who occupy those cuts who have no other land 
whatever? — I think there are about five or six. 

5666. I think you mentioned a man yesterday, named Billy M ‘Award, of 
Lower Keeldrum ? — Yes. 

5667. Do you know that, at any time, Billy M'Award had any dispute with 
the people? — As I was making a division of some waste land in that townland, 
I made three cuts of it ; and 1 set one of those cuts to Billy M'Award, in addition 
to the farm that he held ; Billy M'Award took one, but the townpeople then 
objected, and said, that they should have it in common amongst them, and imme- 
diately they brought Billy M'Award before Mr. M'Fadden, the priest, and they 
made a complaint about him ; Mr. M‘Fadden told him that he would not 
allow him to take the cut; and he was so frightened at being prevented from the 
rites of his church, that he would not keep it, and he gave it up. 

5668. Was not that waste land held in commonage by the people before ? — It 
was held as a grazing, like the mountain ; they put their cattle all over it, and 
they paid no rent. 

5669. Practically, they had the use of it? — They had the use of it. 

5670. Was not it close to their houses ? — It is about a quarter of a mile from 
them. 

5671. Was not it taken from the people, and let to Billy M'Award altogether 
for 30s. ? — One cut was let for 305. 

5672. Was not that a cut that had been enjoyed by a number of people before? 
— I say that 1 took the right of grazing away. 

5673. Billy M‘Award, you say, had a quarrel with the peoDle about this? — 
Yes. 

5674. And Billy M'Award was the gentleman who desired you, who were so 
credulous, not. to believe all you heard ? — Yes. 

5675. Do you think that Billy M‘Award is a most reliable witness in regard to 
people with whom he had quarrelled ? — He has no quarrel with them ; I think it 
is two or three years ago. 

5676. People have retentive memories ? — He had this quarrel about the farm ; 
but he is a very respectable man. 

5677. Do you know a man named William Sheridan, of Ballinacraig r — Yes ; I 
was asked yesterday about him. 

5678. How many new cuts have you made out of the townland of Glasherhoo? 

> — I have made no new cuts in the townland of Glasherhoo for persons to live 
upon ; I have made additions to their farms ; I have always given the land upon 
each townland to the tenants belonging to that townland ; and I have never 
brought a stranger from any other property to my property to get one of those 
cuts. 

5679. Do you charge for the new cuts ? — I do. 

5680. Do you know a man named Dennis O’Brien, in Derryconner? — I do. 

5681. He Jives on a new cut, does he not? — Yes ; he has been there, I think, 
since the famine year. 

5682. How many has he in family? — I do not know. 

5683. Has he ten? — I do not know. 

5684. Has he any stock? — I think he has not ; he is a poor man ; he has not 
paid any rent for his cut, so that I know very little about him- 

5685. Did 
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5685. Did he pay 30 s. this year?— No, he did not. 

5686. Did he pay anything this year ? — I do not think he paid anything ; I 
tried to get him to pay his rent, but I do not think he paid ; I will refer to my 
book. There are two O’Briens, brothers, living beside each other ; I find Dennis 
O’Brien paid nothing; John O’Brien, his brother, did. 

5687. Were you asking 2 l. rent this year from that same Dennis O’Brien 
■ — No, 1 /., and he paid nothing. 

5688. Did you examine his house lately ? — No, I did not; it is a bad house. 

5689. Would you say that that man was lying upon (I will use the word) a 
litter of straw,, or not?— He may have a bad bed, but it is just the same as the 
others. 

5690. Has he any stock? — I think not. 

5691. Do you know James M'Geever ?— Yes, I do, and his is a bad house, a 
sod house. 

.5692. Has he a bed ? — I am sure he has a bed ; he has no stock. 

(5693. Are you positive that he has any bed? — I do not think he could sleep 
without a bed ; he has been living on that cut about 18 years without rent until 
this year, when he came himself and paid me, and told me that he was much 
better off than at any other time; he was the man that another person who got 
clothes offered them to him for work. 

5694. Do you mean that he has never paid rent for 18 years .- — He has never 
paid rent till this year, and I might go back 18 or 19 years. 

5695. Did he occupy any land before he went to live upon this new cut r He 
always lived upon that new cut. 

.5696. Do you know a man named James Gallagher who lives on this town- 
land of Derryconner ? — I do. 

3697. Has he any stock? — He has. 

5698. Is it one cow ?— He has a horse and two cows. 

5699. Who gave you the return from which you are reading r This return 1 
have made out particularly from people in the place, for this is one of the show 
places. 

5700. Did you go into James Gallagher’s house lately? — I was in James 
Gallagher’s house about three months ago; it is a bad house, a sod house ; it is 
on a new cut. 

5701. Has he what you call an out-office to his house ? — I do not know. 

5702. Is not he merely the possessor of a sod house? — He has a sod house; 
he lives just close to his father-in-law. 

5703. Where does he put his stock ? — I think he keeps his horse in the house. 

5704. Did you see it in the house ? —I did not. 

5705. Did you see a bed or bed clothes ? — lie has a bed, but I did not examine 
it ; I never examined any bed till the 12th of May. 

5706. Did you three months ago see bed clothes in that man’s house ? — I 
did ; I consider that he is better off than some others. 

5707. Was not it his father’s horse that he had?— No; lam positive it was 
not. 

5708. How are you positive about it? — I doubt it his father has one; but I 
think that the man would not keep a horse for his father ; they are not so kind 
to each other as all that. 

5709. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You mean that his father would not keep a horse 
for him ? — No, nor he for his father. 

5710. Mr. Maguire.] You admit that a neighbour lent a horse to go to Dun- 
fanaghy, but a father would not lend it to his son r — He might lend it occasionally, 
but the son would not keep it constantly. 

5711. There was some misunderstanding yesterday as to the wages of servant 
boys ; what would you say are the wages given to hired servant boys : — I think 
from May to November this year, from 4/. 1 o s. to 3/. 10 s. is given to servant 
boys. 

5712. Will you mention the case of any farmer who gives 5 1 . to servant 
boys at that season ? — I think every farmer in the country this year would give 
from 4 1. io s. to 5 l. 10 s., and they have been complaining bitterly to me of the 
increased rate of wages. 

5713. Assuming that they give 5 l. this season, do they give so much in 
winter ? — They do not give so much ; probably 3 l. 5 s. would be the rate. 

5714. Would that be 3 d. a day ? — Yes, it would be 3 d. a day and their food, 
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and the reason of that advance in summer is, that they have the kelp making 
in April. 

5715. Is not that what they are employed for? — Partly, I think. I think every 


man has a boy. 

5716. What would the average of 3 /. 5 s. in winter, and 5 1. m summer make 
throughout the year ? — It is 8 L 5 5. a year, or nearly 6 d. a day. 

5717. Sir J. Yarde Buller .] What age are those boys who earn that money? 
— From 15 to 16 and 17. 

5718. Mr. Maguire.'] Do you assert that 5 l. is the common rate of wages in 
summer amongst the humbler class of farmers ? — I have heard of it this year 
very frequently. I have a number of my own boys that are working in the 
warden and other places, who told me themselves that they wanted to leave me 
this summer. 1 was giving them 6 d., and they said that if they hired in other 
places, they would get 4 L. or 4 l. 10 s. to November, and they are small boys, 
and not so good as the others. 

5719. Are there many disputes about land in your neighbourhood? — Some- 
times there are ; but not much latterly. 

5720. You state that a great many people referred the settlement of disputes 
to yourself? — A great many. 

5721. Do you know that a great many cases are referred to the clergyman ? — 
A great deal too many. 

5722. Did you ever refer any cases yourself to the clergyman that you could 
not settle ? — Never. 

5723. Do you mean that you never sent a note to the clergyman, referring a 
particular case to the clergyman?— Not that 1 know of; I am sure that I did 
not; I may have done this once or twice, having settled a dispute about land, 
and’ when the dispute was brought again by the same people to the priest, and he 
was punishing them for holding on the farm or place, whichever it was, I may 
have sent him a line to say that I had settled the matter, and informing him of 
the arrangement I had made, but nothing further than that. 

5724. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You never referred the matter to him to settle? — 
Never • if thev would interfere less with the settlement of the land, we should 
not have this disputing. 

5725. Mr. Maguire.] Is there such a thing as a tribunal of arbitration in the 
parish, consisting of the clergyman and two respectable parishioners ? — I think 
there are three parishioners appointed. 

3726. And the clergyman presides, does he not? — That is the court that they 
hold. 

5727. What objection have you to that court ? — I have no objection particularly 


10 IL. 

5728. Were they disputes between parishioners who happened to be tenants 
at the same time ? — They might be ; but I do not know why they should inter- 
fere between landlord and tenant with respect to arrangements about land ; I 
think that those little quarrels about people getting drunk and fighting among them- 
selves, and quarrels between man and wife, they might refer to the clergyman. 

5729. Who appoint the arbitrators r — I believe it is the priest. 

5730. Do you know whether the people appoint them or not? — I think it is 
the clergyman ; they go by the name of the priest’s arbitrators.^ 

5731. Are not the' arbitrators themselves appointed by the people: — lam 
sure that they are not ; I am sure that they are appointed by the clergyman. 

5732. Is not it optional with the people to select any arbitrator they please ? — 
I know that three are appointed, and I think that they charge 1 s. a piece for sitting 
on those cases ; they formerly did that ; I do not know whether they do now or 
not, butthey formerly charged \ s. for each case ; it is like a petty session. 

5733. Do they make a charge? — Formerly, three or four years ago, when the 
thing was first established, they did. 

5734. When cases are referred to this tribunal do the members of this tribunal 
charge anything to the people for settling their disputes ? — I do not know whether 
they do now or not, but I know they did when they were first appointed, because 
the people told me so ; I think it is three or four years, ago. 

5735. I think you stated that the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden is an elderly clergyman ? 
— Yes. 

5736. And you admitted that he went a couple of times to Derry to consult 
the doctor? — I heard so. 

5737. I think 
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5737. I think you also said that his curate, the Rev. James M'Fadden, was 
absent at the first distribution of the relief? — I think he was absent before the 
appeal was got up at all, though his name appears in the appeal. 

5738. Was he absent at the time of the first distribution of relief?— He was. 

573Q. Ant I not right in saying that the whole burden of administering that 

relief fell upon the aged parish priest? — There was the Rev. Mr. M‘Gee, the 
priest of Gweedore, and there was a committee of those to gentlemen whose names 
appear to the appeal ; they used to meet in the committee-room, and settle about 
it: I do not know how they managed it among themselves. 

5740. Has not Mr. M‘Gee a parish of his own to attend to ? — He has, but they 
met in Dunfanaghy in their committee-rooms. 

5741. Has the Rev. Mr. M‘Gee ever a curate to relieve him of the duties of 

his parish? — I do not think he has. „ 

5742. Then how could he attend to his own parish ?— He had the Rev. Mr. 
Doherty all the time going round with the strange clergymen that were coming to 
see this district. 

5743. Has the Rev. Mr. Doherty a parish of his own ?— He has a curate, and 
he devotes his attention at present to Gweedore. 

7744. How do you know that Mr. Doherty, or the other clergymen, assisted 
this aged clergyman in administering relief? — I will tell you how I know : this 
old Mr. M'Fadden used to give a list of those names of persons who were to 
get relief, to Mr. M'Fadden, the shopkeeper, in the town of Crossroads, and 
when the people went to him he gave them meal, so that the priest had nofui ther 
trouble about it ; at that time it was only those who paid the tax got it ; there 
was not at that time so much to manage. 

5745. When you talk of impositions on public charity, do you know that there 

were ever impositions on public charity before in that district ? Not that I am 
aware of in the year of the famine. . . 

5746. Did you ever hear a complaint at that time, that persons got relief who 
ouo-ht not r— There may have been a few odd individuals who might have got it ; 
there were a great number wanting relief at that time; it was a very different 
thing to manage where you have the whole country seeking relief, as was the 
case then, and where there are only a few families. 

5747. Mr.P. Wykeham Martin.'] Did I understand you rightly yesterday to 
say, that you thought that the case of the sea-weed sprinkled with meal was got 
up for the occasion, and that it is not consumed as food ?— I never heard of 
persons subsisting upon sea-weed before this appeal was got up. 

5748. Mr. Sharman Crawford told the Committee that he saw some sprinkled 
with meal : do you think that that was got up ? — I think that it was got up 
for him. 

5749. Do the houses in the district consist of one room, or more . Most of 
them consist of two rooms, but several have only one room. 

575°- Would this be a fair description, in your opinion, of the district, as 
gathered from the evidence, that there is a chronic state of poverty throughout 
the district, but no destitution ? — There are some cases of poverty, but no desti- 
tution ; there is an appearance of poverty among a great many people, from their 
dirty houses. 

575 1 . You think that they are not really poor ?— I do ; I consider that they 
are better off than in many other districts ; I consider that they are better off 
than in the district of which Mr. Doherty is the parish priest. 

5752. Mr. Maguire.] Would you say that there are any indications of opu- 
lence upon any one of the townlands which you have spoken of before the Com- 
mittee ? — I think there are great indications of opulence in the townland of Glas- 
herhon and Magheraroarty, where they get so much sea-weed. 

5753- Sir Edmund Hayes.] You were asked whether you took an active part 
when the presentment for the sheep was carried; did you vote at all or not?— 
At the road sessions, which were held in Letterkenny, I think the inquiry 
lasted fully 12 hours; the chairman first put the question to the cess-payers, if 
malice was proved, and they unanimously said that it was. He then put it to the 
18 magistrates present. I then stated to' the chairman, that as one of the persons 
seeking compensation was a tenant of mine, I refused to vote, and did not vote ; 
and at the assizes, when it came before the grand jury, I told the toreman that I 
would not vote when the question was put ; and in consequence of that, Mr. Forster, 
the agent to Lord George Hill, also refused to vole. 
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W. Olp/iert, Esq. 5754- Mr. M‘Fadden stated, in his evidence, that you had taken the mountain 

of Magheraroarty from your tenants, and had continued to charge them 6 l. after 

22 June 1858. having taken it; do you wish to explain that? — In the year 1842 or 1843, my 
father gave the Magheraroarty people the mountain for grazing their cattle, 
besides their farms, and he charged them for that, I think, 2l. 10s. as the in- 
creased rental of their holding ; something about 9 \d. per cow’s grass. I was 
going, about two years ago, to cut up .500 or 600 acres that I had in the town- 
land of Magheraroarty of cut out bog and other ground ; and being convenient to 
the shore, I thought I would add something to the tenants’ farms, and also make 
some new cuts. When the tenants found that I was going to do this, they 
came to me, and proposed this themselves. They begged that I should take 
the mountain that they formerly held, which my father gave them, and give them 
those 500 or 600 acres, as it was convenient to their holdings ; and that they 
would, besides that, pay me 2 s. 6<?. a cow’s grass. After some little time, I 
thought that it was better to give it to them, and I did agree to do so ; and since 
I have made that agreement, that is two years ago, I have never prevented them, 
up to the present time, from putting their cattle upon the mountain, though I may 
do it by my agreement at any time I like ; in the townland of Magheraroarty 
the rent has been increased, in consequence of that 2 s. 6 d. additional, from 74 1. 
to 81 1 . gs. 7 d . ; that is all the increase that has been put upon it. This is the 
townland where the sea-weed comes in so plenty. 

5755. Are there many public -houses in the district of Cioughaneely? — I think 
in the district of Cioughaneely there are 13. 

5756. Do you consider that the consumption of spirits has diminished or 
increased within the last three or four years I think that it has greatly increased. 
There are seven public-houses in the village of Crossroads, and one of the pub- 
licans there, a man of the name of John Williams, told me the other day that he 
had got from Derry 60 gallons of Parliament whisky, which lasted three months; 
he had got 10 gallons of rum ; he had got a quantity of cordial, and he had got 
a quantity of brandy, a thing he had never got before. That I considered a 
very large consumption for one house, besides all the private whisky that was 
sold. 

5757. Lord Naas.] What do you mean by private whisky? — Illicit whisky. 

5758. Is there much illicit distillation in the district? — Not at this time of the 
year ; it has certainly been lessened by the activity of the constabulary. Brandy, 
I would say, is a thing that I never heard of before in the district. 

5759. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Does this consumption take place in the midst of 
this distress ?— That is the consumption of one public-house, and I think that 
Williams does not sell more on an average than the others. 

5760. Lord Naas.] Do you mean to say that illicit distillation has been consi- 
derably put down by the exertions of the constabulary in the district? — Yes ; since 
the new arrangement. 

5761. That is to say, the substitution of the constabulary for the revenue 
police ? — Yes ; I think that has done good. 

5762. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you think that, on the whole, in this district the con- 
dition of the people was worse last year than in former years ? — I consider that it 
was a great deal better. 

5763. Mr. Maguire.] Does not Williams live at Crossroads? — Yes. 

5764. Is not that a fair town ? — Yes. 

5765. Do you know that that man sends whisky to Dublin and London ? — 

- I do not. 

5766. Did you ever get 10 gallons of whisky from him yourself? — I may have 
bought whisky of him for myself, but never so much at one time. I may have 
got that quantity from him at different times, because any that I buy I buy in 
one of those houses. 

5767. Sir W. Somerville.] You stated, did not you, that about this season 
of the year there might be some distress among a very few persons in this 
district? — Certainly, about the end of the month of July before the new potato 
crop comes in, and if there was any distress, it would likely be then. 

5768. Has their distress' been more severe during the present year than at the 
same period in former years ? — No, I do not think so; it is only a few people 
just at that season, between the old crop and the new crop, that may be in distress. 

5769. Supposing the distress to exist, was it more severe during the pre- 
sent season ? — No, I have not seen it. 

5770. On 
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5770. On several occasions when the question was put to you if such and 
such a person received relief, your answer was that he paid the tax ; do you 
mean to convey to the Committee that every person in those townlands who 
paid the tax received a portion of the relief money ? — Yes, they received the 
amount of the tax, half of it at first, and some a great deal more ; that was up 
to the 1st of May. 

5771. That is to say, without reference to their circumstances, they received 
a portion of this money on account of having paid the tax ? — They did. 

5772. Mr. Maguire.'] Do you mean to say that every person received it who paid 
the tax? — Yes, every person who paid the tax received it, except two in Upper 
Keeldrum, and they are not on the list. I am not sure whether they had it or 
not. 

John Obins Woodhouse, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

5773. Sir Edmund Hayes .] YOU were formerly a solicitor in Dublin? — Yes, 
I was. 

5774. You purchased some property, did you not? — Yes, in several counties; 
in Donegal in particular. 

5775. Will you give the Committee the names of the townlands you purchased 
in Donegal? — The principal property that I have in Donegal is about Kerrykeal ; 
but I have townlands in the district which is the subject of this inquiry. I have 
the townland of Alton, Meenacladdy and Torry, with the two other islands of 
Innishdowey and Innishbeg. 

5776. Was the townland of Alton let to a Scotchman? — Yes. 

5777. In what year did you purchase it ? — In the year 1844. 

5778. Alton is one of the townlands which is said to have been taker, from the 
people and given to Scotchmen, is it not? — It is. 

5779. Lord Naas.'] What parish is Alton in ? — It is in the parish of Tullagho- 
begly. 

5780. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. ] In what barony is it? — The barony of Kil- 
macrennun. 

5781. Sir Edmund Hayes .] Atone time, shortly after your purchase, you had 
some intention of building there, had you not? — Yes; this townland of Alton 
is a very romantic spot, and very much admired, and I had some notion of 
building a cottage on it for a summer residence occasionally ; in consequence of this 
intention I opened a negotiation with a man of the name of M'Swine, or Sweeney, 
who was the tenant of the whole ; he was my tenant from year to year, and I had the 
right of evicting him in the ordinary way ; nevertheless, as I had always recognised 
the claims of good-will, or, as it is called now, tenant right, I did not attempt to 
do it, but I opened a negotiation to settle with him upon such terms as I could, and 
he promised me that he would settle, but after several attempts he broke his word 
about it, and did not settle ; then I served him with a notice to quit, and brought 
an ejectment, but, notwithstanding having an ejectment, I did not think that it 
was sufficient to justify my taking his holding without payment, and I still con- 
tinued to negotiate. He did at last come to terms with me, and an agreement 
was made that I should pay to him the sum of 75 l. in hand, that I should forgive 
two years’ rent, and that I should give up the costs that had been incurred, and 
that I should make other allowances afterwards on his removal. Before I closed 
with him, it was intimated to me, to my great astonishment, the very important part 
that the priests take in that part of the country in the management of the landlord’s 
property, and I declined closing with him until Mr. Friel, the then parish priest, 
would become security for the performance of the contract, without which 1 had 
been informed I was not likely to have it concluded in a satisfactory way. 
Mr. Friel met me on the subject, and agreed to become surety, and we afterwards 
executed an agreement. If the Committee pleases, I should like to read a copy 
of that agreement, which. I hold in my hand. This is the property upon which this 
unfortunate business about the sheep-stealing has broken out, and it is alleged that 
the mountains have been taken from the people, and that they have been 
driven to those acts of violence, by reason of the unfair conduct of the land- 
lord, and I insist that that is a false statement. 

, r )782. Will you read the substance of the agreement ? — The substance of the 
agreement is this : “ Mr. Woodhouse will give Hugh M‘Swine, otherwise Sweeney, 
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the sum of 75 1 ., and forgive him all rent and costs now due in consideration of Hugh 
Sweeney giving up to Mr. Woodhouse the possession, tenant right, good-will, and 
other claim of every kind, in and to the farm at Alton; 40 1 . of said sum is now paid 
to the said Hugh Sweeney in hand, and the remainder is to be paid at November 
1848, on getting up the house and laboured land as hereafter mentioned.” Then 
there is a covenant in it ; Sweeney says that “Mr. Woodhouse having agreed to 
o-ive said sum of 75 l., and «ive up the arrear of rent and costs of ejectment due to 
him for the sake of peace, and to obtain the good wish and will of the said Hugh 
Sweeney on leaving the place, the said Hugh Sweeney, for himself, his wife, 
and children, doth hereby undertake and promise and pledge his faith as an honest 
man, that Mr. Woodhouse shall not get any kind of annoyance, trouble or disturb- 
ance, directly or indirectly, by acts, deeds, language, letter, notice, or otherwise, 
for or on account or bv reason of taking said iarm,” and so on ; and the priest 
undertakes to be surety for performance of the agreement. 

5783. Were the terms of the agreement carried out ? — The terms of the 
agreement were carried out. The only thing that I have to say particularly on 
that subject is, that I saw from the state of the house, and the state of Sweeney 
himself, the kind of way in which the people of that country live; for according 
to the description 1 have heard about destitution given before this Committee, he was 
one of the most destitute persons you have heard of. He had his cows, and sheep, 
and goats all in the room with himself ; he had a most wretched and miserable bed ; 
he had wretched and miserable clothes, and the house was quite in ruins ; and when 
I remonstrated with him about having cows in the house with him, he said “ Oh, 
it would not do at all to send them out, for there are a great many warm slops 
they get in the house that they would not get if they were out,” and he refused to 
send them out. It was agreed by my manager and Sweeney, that I should pay 
for the manure that was taken out of the inside of his dwelling-house, at the rate 
of i s. a load. There were two men employed, I think, for three days, to throw 
out the manure ; my man said he only' got 40 load of manure out of the dwelling, 
and Sweeney said he got 51, and I could only settle it by splitting the difference. 

5784. Lord Naas. j When was this ?— This was in 1848; and the reason why 
I tell that story is, that after hearing all this evidence about pitying the people 
for their wretched condition, I made inquiry, and I found that Sweeney took away' 
in money due to him and stock, and what I gave him, about 400 l. worth. 

5785. How much land did he hold? — One thousand five hundred acres. 

5786. Did he hold the whole townland? — The whole townland. 

5787. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] And yet the appearance of his house to a stranger 
was most miserable? — He would have done for the showfor the newspaper reporters. 

5788- After Sweeney was gone, what took place? — After Sweeney was gone 
I still continued to have the idea in my head about building a house, and I gave 
directions about making a road. The road was a very long one indeed; it was 
made as cheaply as possible, still it cost me 250/. to make this road down to the 
lake from the main road ; and I expended other money in different things about 
it; but 1 afterwards changed my mind about building a house. I then thought of 
setting it, and I did let it to several persons, Sweeney being gone, and the 
matter being quite settled. I never had any complaint from Sweeney or any one 
else on the subject. 

5789. What steps did you take towards setting the place? — I think I let it to 
Mr. Forster first; then I let it to Mr. Seaver; then Mr. Seaver left it; and I 
advertised the place to be let at the Gweedore Hotel on the 22d of September 
1854, and that I would receive proposals for it. 

5790. Before you go on, I wish to ask you whether you had the exclusive pos- 
session of Alton ; were there any rights reserved ? — Nothing at all was reserved. 

5791 . Were no rights of grazing and commonage reserved to any other person ? 
— No, I never heard of any person having any other right upon it but myself. 

5792. You state that you advertised the property? — Yes, I advertised in a 
Scotch paper, and perhaps in the Derry papers, to say that I would attend 
at the Gweedore Hotel to receive proposals, and to let it. I did attend, and I 
received three proposals ; I received a proposal from John O’Donnell for 9 l. 10s. 
for the whole townland, after all the money that I had laid out on it. The next 
proposal was from Edward Sweeney, who offered me 13/.; and the third proposal 
was from a Mr. Wright, of Aberdeen, who offered me 50 therefore I closed 
with that. O’Donnell was not at the inn at the time, but Sweeney was there, and 
I spoke to him about the matter ; I talked a little with him, and I asked him 
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why it was that he would only give me so small a sum ; and he sat down with 
me, and showed me what the mountain was worth, according to his notions ; he 
showed me that he could not possibly graze more than 20 head of horneu cattle 
and 60 sheep, and that he could not possibly afford to give more than 13 /. I had 
Mr. Wright’s offer before me of 50 l., and of course I did not take Sweeney’s ; 

I asked him to retire for a little, and consider further. He went out, and came 
back after some time, and he told me that he thought he would go the length of 
] 5 l., but he could not possibly give a farthing more, because the land could not 
possibly be made to pay it ; I mention this, to show the Committee the different 
estimate of value there may he in these things. I then read to him Mr. Wright’s 
offer, and I asked him which he thought I ought to take, and he said himself that 
I ought to take the 50 l., and I have done so. 

5793. You accepted Mr. Wright as a tenant ? — Yes, and in the following Sep- 
tember! saw 800 sheep upon this mountain, and I understood afterwards that he 
had 1,100; and not only was there sufficient grazing for them, but they were 
remarkably fat ; my attention was called to their fatness. 

5794. Lord Naas.'] Were they the blackTaced sheep? — Yes, they were the 
black-faced Scotch kind ; they had been brought from Scotland. 

5795. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It was upon those sheep, was it not, that the first 
outrage was committed in that country ? — It was. 

^796. Lord Naas.] Before Sweeney gave up the farm, had anybody else the 
right of grazing cattle upon that townland except Sweeney ? — No one; nor did 
anybody allege any right that I heard of. I have no tenants near Alton, and 
therefore nobod} 7 could have any claim at all. 

5797 . Chairman.] Whom did you purchase the property from ? — From Mr. 
Thomas Olphert. 

5798. Did you purchase all his property in that district ? — No, he has another 
property in the district. 

5799. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Although there was no legal right, was the right 
of grazing exercised by other people? — No. 

5800. Are any of the people in that district of country in the habit of grazing, 
either by trespass or in any other way, on that townland of Alton, except 
Sweeney ? — Nobody except Sweeney. I never heard of such a thing. It is not 
very well fenced, and I dare say there might be trespassers now and then. 

,•■5801. When it is stated that the proprietors taking away the mountain from 
the people is one of the causes of the alleged destitution, that statement in 
your case is totally false? — It is totally inapplicable to the subject at all; and yet, 
on the 10th of December 1856, in this townland of Alton, the shepherd was 
attacked. I have got a copy of the information in my hand. 

5S02. Lord iV<my.] What was the shepherd’s name? — Sillicoe. 

5803. Was he a Scotchman ? — Yes, he was. I understand that he came from 
the Western Islands. 

5804. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You say that he was attacked ? — Yes ; his house 
was attacked, and they robbed him of his watch, and ordered him to leave the 
country, and warned that they would let no more of his countrymen come there; 
they also destroyed 87 sheep. I see by return in my hand that 380 sheep have 
been destroyed on Alton. 

5805. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Were their carcases found? — No; there was a 
presentment for them ; they were not found at all. I am net acquainted with 
the particulars, but I know the presentments were for 380 in all. 

5806. Lord JVaos-..] What was the date of the attack on the shepherd? — The 
10th of December 1856. 

5807. Sir Edmund Hayes.] After the attack upon the shepherd, and the loss 
of some sheep, what occurred next? — I find that Mr. Wright wrote to me then 
that he would surrender the place; I have here a list of what he has suffered 
upon the lands ; and Mr. Wright wrote that he would surrender the place, and 
he drove oft' his sheep; and, fortunately for me, Mr. Hunter, who is here, met 
part of the stock going away at M alius, and he purchased them from him, 
and he took his place alter Mr. Wright had abandoned it ; Mr. Wright and I 
had some correspondence about it ; I thought he should have fought the battle a 
little longer; but he thought he was not safe. 

,5808. Lord Naas.] Did Mr. Wright tell you so himself? — Yes. 
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J. o. Woodhouse, 5809. Mr. Hunter is now in Mr. Wright’s place ? — Yes ; Mr. Hunter is now 
Esq. i n Wright’s place. 

5810. Are there any people living on Alton ? — -No ; there never was any tenant 

as June 1858. on Alton but Sweeney ; only one tenant ; it never was divided at all. _ 

5811. Are there any people living on it; is there no house? — There is one 
house, the shepherd’s house, 'which is the only house on the townland. 

5812. Chairman^ Were there any houses on it when you purchased it from 
Mr. Olphert, except the one house that Sweeney lived in ? — Notone. 

5813. Sir Edmund Hayes.] With regard to the townland of Meenacladdy, 
what is the acreage of that townland r — Ihere are about 1,955 acres 1° it. 

5814. How much of that is mountain land?-— I think there are about a couple 

of hundred acres of cultivated land. 

5815. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] Is this in the Cloughaneely or the Gweedore 

district ? I do not understand the difference between the districts; I believe it is 

in Cloughaneelv ; it is in Tullaghobegly parish. . ..... 

5816. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do you know how many families are living in that 
townland ?— There are about 30 families upon Meenacladdy. 

5817. When you first purchased the property, was it what you call rundale r— 

Yes it was. . . c 

5818. What steps did you take with regard to that? — 1 took a great deal ot 
trouble surveying and getting it out of rundale, and we got it out of rundale with 
o-reat difficulty, the people were so much opposed to it. I had a great deal of 
trouble also about the houses; I attempted to improve the wretched condition ot 
the houses, that is the ordinary description that would be given of the houses. I 
I was anxious to get them into a different way of living. It appeared very strange 
to me, not seeing the like at home ; but I met with the greatest possible opposition 
from the people. However, a good many of the houses have been moved, and I 
think the houses are something better. 

0819. You divided all those farms, and put every man upon his own farm, 
and built him a house, or assisted him to build ; what assistance did you give in 
the way of building ?— I do not recollect what the assistance was given, but 1 
spent a o-reat deal of money in Meenacladdy. 1 do not recollect about the houses, 
though 1 had done something for them about windows or doors ; but there was a 
great deal of money spent making a road through it. 

5820. Did you spend any money upon building?— Yes. 

5821. Lord JVaas.] Who paid for the road ?— I paid for it, through Mr. Han- 
som, who was the sub-tenant at that time. I lent him the money. 

5822. Was it a private road ? — It was. We alleged that it was a public road, 
anil 1 believe there had been a presentment made for it ; but Mr. Hansom paid 
the money for it, as already mentioned. 

5823. Sir Edmund Hayes.] After having divined the townland as you have 
described, had you a valuation ? — I had. I employed Mr. Sweeney. 1 required 
some rise of rent: and those lands appeared to me to be of considerable value, 
seeing the enormous tenant-right that they were giving ; people assured me that 
they were of more value than the rent I was receiving. 

5824. What was the rent of the townland ?— It Avas 39/. 45. 3 d. when I bought 
it; it is dow 54/. The Government valuation is 54/. 35., which is below the 

^ Ct 5 8 2 5^8^ that your rent is not at present higher than the Government valuation > 
— It is not; it will be 3 s. less. 

5826. In this townland was there any portion of the mountains m your own 

occupation ?— Yes; I did not conduct any of the matter myself, but the gentleman 
Who acted for me informed me that he had not made any arrangements about 
giving the tenrats any mountain, and in the way in which lie had left it, the 
mountain would have been taken from them, but they applied to me on the 
subject, and I considered the matter, and saw that there ought to he a fair pro- 
portion of urazinu allotted to them, and I gave directions to the surveyor to see 

what stock they had, anti what would be a fair proportion to give them i ; and 

accordingly the surveyor made a survey, which I have here, and he laid oli what 
he thought was a fair thing. r 

5827. What year was this in ?— This was in the year 1855; two years ago 1 

think it is. n _ , • , • • 1 

5828. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] When was the rent raised ?— I think it was raised 
in 1855; the survey was made some time afterwards, and then the surveyor, m 
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returning me the survey, says here, that he recommends that all within that red 

line ( pointing to a plan ) should be given to the people as being a sufficient 
allowance for their grazing ; but he says that the people wanted to get the blue 
line ; that was the argument between us ; I met the tenants, by appointment, at 
the Gweedore Hotel ; the tenants assembled, and we discussed the subject in the 
ordinary way of bargain-making, that is, I wanted to confine them to the red line, 
and they wanted to have the blue line; and the upshot of it was, that I confined 
them to the red line, and l gave them 50 acres more to satisfy them. 

5829. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You gave them 50 acres more than was originally 
laid off by the surveyor, as sufficient for their stock? — Yes. 

5830. "How many acres can you state were laid off for them? — Four hundred 

and seventy-five acres were laid off by the surveyor. Then they were to get 50 
acres of the mountain, and the portion remaining to me would be 1,119 acres, 1 
rood, 32 perches. . . 

5831. That L,i 19 acres you retained in your own occupation? Yes, exciu- 
sively. 

5832. Giving no right to any one of grazing and commonage? — JNo. 

5833. Lord Ams.] Who was this surveyor ? — Mr. Charles Sweeny ; he will 
be here. 

5834. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Then this 1,119 acres you retained in your own 


occupation? — I did. 

5835. Lord -ZVafls.] Did Mr. Sweeny inform you that this portion of the moun- 
tain that he laid off for the use of the people was sufficient to support the quantity 
of cattle that they were in the habit of keeping r — He did ; that was the principle 
upon which he made it. 

5836. And upon which you agreed to it? — Yes. 

5837. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You added 50 acres more, did you not?— Yes, to 
satisfy the tenants. 

5838. What did you do with the 1,119 acres ? — The next thing was, I thought 
to get it let, and to put an end to argument upon the subject, it was necessary to 
divide it from the part that was retained to the people ; and I said there ought to 
be a ditch made, or somebody present said there ought to be a ditch made ; and 
the end of it was, the people, being perfectly satisfied with the agreement, proposed 
to make a ditch, and there was an agreement made with them about making this 
ditch. They did make this ditch, and I produce the bill ; and I paid them 
13 /. 115. 6 d. for making the ditch. 

5839. You paid that money to divide your portion of the grazing from their 
portion of the grazing? — Yes. 

5840. What was the next step? — The next step was, that I advertised the 
mountain, and I had applications for it. 

5841. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Did I rightly understand that the tenants cut the 
ditch themselves, and you paid them? — Yes. 

5842. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You advertised the remaining portion to be let?— 
I advertised the remaining portion to be let, and I had several offers for it ; the 
tenants themselves sent me a message, that I was quite at liberty to let it. 

5843. They gave you leave to let it? — They gave me to understand that they 
had no objection, and we were all on good terms about it. A Mr. Smith, I think 
it was, from Ayrshire, came over, and went to the place, and he heard that some 
other legislator in that country would not permit me to set any ground ; the effect 
of that has been that other people have been warned off, and I have never been 
able to let it since : and that is known over the whole country. 


5844. Mr. Smith, you say, was warned off? — Yes. 

5845. Lord iVans.] By whom was Mr. Smith warned off? It was alleged 

that the priests would not allow it to be let ; at all events, it is not let ; it is an 
order of the priests, and I have lost it for two years, and I have no prospect of 
getting it let. . 

5846. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Who was the priest at that time . The Rev. Mr. 
M'Fadden. 

3847. When you say it was alleged that the priest would not let it be set, have 
you anything more specific to go upon? — No, I have not. 

5848. However, it is not let? — It is not let. 

5849. Is it still waste? — It is. 

5850. Lord Atcw.] Have you any one there to look after it'? — There is a man 
there whose duty it is to look after it, but he does not appear to be doing anything. 
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5851. Is there any stock on it? — No, there are no cattle there. 

5852. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Do the people trespass on it? — They do. I get 
nothing for it. I have done everything that man can do in that townland to 
satisfy their claims, but it seems it has all gone for nothing. 

5853. is the condition of the people in that townland bad ?■ — I have not 
personally inspected anything; therefore I cannot take upon me to say. I believe 
thev are a great deal better than they used to be; they have suffered no injury 
by my proceedings about the mountains, that is quite clear. 

5854. In fact, the mountain that you hold was taken by common consent into 
your own hands, assented to by the people, and fenced at your expense by them ? 

■ — Yes it was. 

5855. Did you make any new cuts upon them? — Mr. Hanson, who took the 
place, and whose name I mentioned before, had expended money upon it, which I 
advanced. 

5856. Was he formerly the proprietor? — No, he was the tenant ; he was sent 
by me. 

5857. Was he sent by you to lav out some new cuts ? — No ; he took the place 
from me as tenant. 

5858. Did he make some new cuts? — He reclaimed a portion of the land, but 
I was obliged to part with him, as he did not do well ; and when he went away, 
I, having spent money advanced to him, thought 1 would endeavour to get 
some return out of the reclaimed land, for he had crops of oats upon it during two 
years. 

5859. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Did he get the seed back from the crop of 
oats, as has been said ? — I believe he did ; I saw the crop growing, he took me 
to see it growing, and it appeared to me a very good crop ; I was not there at the 
time of the harvest. 

5860. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have there been any complaints made to you by 
any tenants on that townland? — None; but I wish to explain about the cuts. 
There were cuts made, and I think six of them were taken, and after all this 
money had been spent upon the cuts, amounting, as Mr. Hanson said, to from 
5 l. to' 10 l. an acre, I thought they ought to pay some decent rent ; I asked 5 s. 
an acre, and we had a meeting for the letting. The people argued the matter 
with me ; they said they would only give 3 s. After some further discussion, I 
ao-reed to 3 s., and if destitution has been brought upon them by those cuts it is very 
extraordinary, for from that hour to this I have never got a halfpenny ; they never 
paid a farthing of the 3 s., or any other sum, for the new cuts. 

5861. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] What year was that?— That was two years 
ago. In February last my agent, I am told, processed them, but they wrote to 
me that they had been paying the sheep tax, and were poor, and I wrote back to 
stop proceedings. 

5862. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Was anything said to you about Patrick Ferry 
which would lead you to think that there was destitution there? — I never heard 
of anything about destitution. A deputation came down to me to ask if I could 
do anything to relieve them from the sheep tax ; and the only story I have to tell 
about the sheep tax is, that Patrick Ferry, one of the tenants who has got relief 
from the priests, had 1 /. 3 s. to pay, and he gave a 5/. note in the place of 
a 1 l. note ; he had other notes, and in taking out this note he took a 5 l. note 
out in place of a 1 Z. note, and then he came to me to try to get it back, and 
I did interfere. I went to Mr. Young, the receiver, and Mr. Young said that 
he counted the money at night, and that he had no more money than there 
would have been if he had only got a 1 Z. note, and he refused to give him 
anything. 

5863. The man thought he had lost a 5 Z. note? — He thought he had lost 
a 5 /. note in paving his sheeptax. 

5864. You stated just now that Mr. M'Fadden was the parish priest at that 

time. Are you sure it was Mr. M‘Fadden, or was it Mr. Doherty ?— I am not 
quite sure. I was not there at the time ; on farther consideration, I believe 
Meenacladdy was in Mr. Doherty’s parish. ^ 

5865. Have you anything to state about a man named O’Donnell ? — Yes, I 
wish to say something about O’Donnell, because I see in the pamphlet diat was 
published, a most extraordinary story told about a man named Philip O Donnell, 
which is quite untrue, like the rest of the stories in that pamphlet. 

5866. Do you allude to a pamphlet published by Mr. Holland, who was 
a Witness here ?— I do, one of the newspaper witnesses. 
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5867. Will you state what you wish to say about O’Donnell. Did you see 
those things mentioned in the newspaper? — I did, and in the pamphlet. 

5868. As having appeared before the Committee?— No, not as having appeared 
before the Committee. But independently of that, I should like to explain in 
reference to the management of my property. The story is this : It is represented 
that I had raised the rent of this man, of the name of Philip O’Donnell, thr£e 
times. The circumstances are these: O’Donnell held a farm at ) Z. 5 s., and he 
desired to go to America, and my manager bought his tenant-right in this farm 
for 20 Z. Afterwards the same farm was let to a person from the county of 
Armagh, of the name of Black. I gave that man, for reclamation, 54 l. Black 
did not do well upon it, and went away ; and I think a man of the name of 
M'Fadden came next upon it. But finally O’Donnell came back from America, 
and he bought back into the place again, and he is charged a rent of 4 /. I feel 
that I am not charging too much, if, the original rent being 1 l. 5 s., I charge 4?. 
after an expenditure of 74 1. ; and yet I have been held up as an oppressor 
and a tyrant because I do so. 

5869. We will go to the Island of Tory; will you describe the state of things 
there:— I bought the Island of Tory, with some other property, in the year fol- 
lowing. I do not know what the Island of Tory is valued at as land, but the true 
value consists in the enormous quantity of sea-weed that comes upon its shore, 
and its local situation for fishing ; that is the true value of Tory, though it is not 
valued by any Government valuator; and yet it is a value, and a value which, 
if I had the place in my own hands, would be very important to me. 

5870. Arising from kelp? — Yes, arising from kelp. The year after I got that 
island, Mr. Downev, a merchant from Glasgow, came to Ramellon, and offered, 
if I would put the' tenants off the island, that he would give me 500 Z. a year for 
it; and rather than disturb the tenants or embarrass them in their holdings and 
remove them, I refused it ; and since that time, down to last year, I have been 
receiving, instead of that well-paid 500 l. a year, a very ill-paid 150 l. 

5871. It was stated to this Committee, by one of the witnesses, that the 
Glasgow merchants were prevented from coming to the island, and buying the 
kelp, in consequence of a proceeding of yours upon the island; will you have the 
goodness to explain that to the Committee ? — In the year 1856 the price of kelp 
was verv high ; the price of it was 61 . or 6 Z. 105. a ton, and I felt that 1 ought 
to get an advance of rent ; the people were in flourishing circumstances ; they 
were pocketing a very large sum of money, and I was getting no return for it in 
any way. The sea-weed, I should state, I claim to be mine. This weed that 
comes in upon the shore is my property. Other proprietors get it, and get 
the whole value of it. I have been getting nothing for it. However, I thought 
it would be a fair claim for me to ask for an advance of rent. Accord- 
ingly I went out to the island, and called the inhabitants together, and I had 
a very large crowd of them, and I told them what I wanted ; that I thought the 
time was come when they ought to make some advance of rent, in consequence 
of the very high price of kelp. They did not agree to it just at the time, but there 
was some discussion about it. I said, “ That we were rather a numerous party 
for discussion, and I thought it would be a much more convenient way if the two 
villages on the property appointed deputies to meet me the next morning, and 
arrange what advance they would give me.” Accordingly next morning, at 1 1 
o’clock, the deputies from two villages on the island met me at a cottage ; we 
went into the business. I told them what I had to say, and they told me their 
story ; and amongst other things, they said there was a very bad crop of grain 
that year, and that it had been injured by something or other. There was a good 
deal more said about the matter. Of course I wanted an advance, and they 
wanted it to be as small as possible. But the end of it was, that they offered me 
an advance of one-third more rent. I agreed to it, and then we made a memo- 
randum of it, and those who were present signed it ; and the island people 
were collected in squads of a dozen at a time all day, signing this agree- 
ment, and they were quite pleased, and satisfied. They got a treat from 
me, and everything went oft’ very agreeably ; and I do not understand how 
from that anybody has taken upon him to tell here that anything was not 
fairly doue ; for if I ever saw a contract in my life fairly made, that contract was 
to the satisfaction of every one. There was no coercion in any form whatever, 
and I was so particular about using anything like undue influence, that when I 
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made my speech to them, I went out for an hour, and left them alone to consider 
it ; and I afterwards came back, and made the contract. 

5872. Was that contract adhered to ? — It was ; so far as the people are con- 
cerned I know of no breach of it. In the following season, that is the last season, 
in the month of August I believe it was, they began to collect the kelp together ; 
it had been the custom always in that island for whoever bought the kelp to col- 
lect my rent, or to give assistance in collecting it ; the rents there are not paid 
out of the crop ; the crop is used for provisions ; the rent is paid out of the kelp. 

5873. That is to say, the merchant who bought the kelp considered your rent 
as a lien on the kelp? — He did, always ; and he has always assisted me to collect 
it, and he has always paid me. There was something went wrong about it last 
year: a mischief maker interfered. I was not thereat the time. The witness 
who was examined here is blamed for interfering against me : a man named 
James Doughan was purchasing kelp, and was the real owner at that time ; he 
did not collect the rent, and there was a difference between my manager and him ; 
and my manager detained the kelp, which Doughan intended to ship for Mr. Pat- 
terson. I say, notwithstanding contradiction here, that this island is held in 
Rundale in law ; and I have a surveyor employed for the purpose of completing 
the subdivision, and therefore had a right to seize for the whole rent. I do not 
know the particulars of the stoppage of the kelp, but I was applied to on the sub- 
ject. A letter came to me to Kerry Keel from James Doughan, and also a 
letter from Mr. Patterson. I do not like seizures, and I have not dealt much in 
seizing people for rent, either due or not due, particularly if not due. I never 
seized any one’s goods for rent not due- Mr. Patterson was corresponding with 
me on other matters at the time, and I immediately Wrote to stop the proceed- 
ings, whatever they were. I do not know whether the kelp was really seized or 
not ; I heard no more at that time ; there was a meeting afterwards in Kerry Keel 
about the matter, and we had a good deal of argument between Mr. Montague 
and Mr. Gallagher, my agent, and the matter was ended. 

5874. Is there anything further that you wish to explain to the Committee? — 
I wish to explain, that the tenants paid no money to relieve a distress of the 
kelp ; they did not pay anything at that time ; but about six weeks afterwards 
I went up to the Crossroads ; the tenants desired that they should see me 
myself, and I went up, and I sat present, and they paid the rent without any ob- 
jection, or any reference to anything about seizures ; I never heard a word of 
objection to the increase of rent, nor a syllable said against it; it was never 
named ; and the only thing remarkable about our meeting was, that I had a copy 
of the Petition to Parliament with me, to which their names had been put, and 
I read some paragraphs to the people, at which they laughed heartily ; and in 
the payments for some of the small rents, I observed that I got three 10I. notes. 

5875. Lord Naas.] When was it that you read those paragraphs? — The latter 
end of September last. 

5876. They did not believe what you read? — They laughed at it, and we all 
laughed. 

5877. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It was given in evidence here that they all con- 
sented to sign the petition ; how was that ? — It must have been very extraordi- 
nary if they were the people that had been to Gortahork to consent to it ; I 
do not think there was one of them there. 

5878. Lord Naas.] What quantity of kelp do they generally sell off this 
island? — I have got a return, and I find here, that in 1851, as well as we can 
make it out, they sold 120 tons. 

5879. What did that bring in ? — £.480 ; in 1852 they sold 172 tons, 768^. ; 
in 1853, 186 tons, 649 1. 10.?. ; in 1854, 165 tons, 702/. 5 s. ; in 1855, 148 tons, 
555/. ; in 1856, 180 tons at 4 1., 720 Z. ; in 1857, 152 tons, 902 1. ; all that I was 
wanting out of the 902/. was to get this increase of a third, while they themselves 
were getting an increase of 500/. on former years. 

5880. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What rent were they paying during those years ?— 
£.157. 

5881. Are any people that paid that rent engaged in the occupation of making 
kelp ? — I believe they all make kelp. 

5882. Are they making kelp this year, do you know ?— They are ; I wish to 
state, as an observation has been made here about the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden 
inquiring about the kelp, and that the Scotch merchants refuse to buy this year ; 
I wish that Mr. M'Fadden would let that business alone; I think it is more my 
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business to inquire about the sale of kelp, because if they do not get sale for their j 
kelp I get no rent at all. This year I have had several applications to recom- 
mend ifn agent to buy the kelp, and Mr. Penny, a Glasgow merchant, has em- 
ployed a man recommended by me, and. I expect that he will give the very 
fullest price for it. . 

5883. You think there will be no difficulty in the people selling their kelp this 
year? — Not the least ; there is plenty of competition. 

5884. And there is no indisposition on the part of the kelp dealers to come? — 
No; Mr. Penny wrote me the other day he was ready to send 500?. to com- 
mence purchasing. 

5885. Besides the kelp, they have land, have they not ?— Yes. 

5886. Do they grow crops on the land? — Yes; there are 800 acres, and I 
calculate that, independently of their labour, and of the gardens, and various other 
small things, they make about 1,500 l. a-year out of it. 

5887. At all events, do they grow as much on the land as will support 
themselves ?— I believe so; but I believe they use up what they grow in 
provisions. 

5888. They do not sell their crops?— I do not think they sell either com or 
potatoes ; not much ; or, at all events, they use it for their own support. 

5889. At other times of the year, when they are not making kelp, how do 
they employ themselves ? — They have to labour the land ; I calculate that there 
are 300 acres of arable land in the island, and there are 300 acres more of, I 
suppose, tolerably good grazing. 

5890. Are the principal occupations the labouring of the land and making 
kelp? — Yes ; and fishing. 

5891- Have they boats? — They have boats. 

5892. What sort of boats are they ?— There are a good many wooden boats 
now; but the boats they used to have were curraghs; and they have a very 
peculiar custom there in their fishing, to take the turbot and put them in holes 
and tie them ; their expression is, they “ tether the turbot.” 

5893. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What is the object of that ?— It is to keep them, 
and they pull them out when they want them ; it is bad thing, and it totally 
wastes the fish. 

5894. Lord Naas.] Do they fish in winter ? — I suppose they do not ; I am 
not there in the winter. 

5895. Do they dry the fish that they catch in summer for winter use, or do 
they sell it?— They do sell some fish off it, but I do not know how they manage 
about the fish ; I am told that there is a very fine cod bank off the island. 

5896. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Do they use any sea-weed in that district? I 
never heard that any of them used sea-weed ; they have a peculiar custom in that 
district ; I am told that they give fish to their horses. 

5897. The people of this district was very much afraid of being brought under 
taxation, were they not? — They were. 

5898. Did any of them attend upon you as a deputation to try and prevent it ? 
— Yes, I met some of them about it ; they were threatening some bad behaviour 
about something or other, and I threatened to bring the police on them. 

5899. They are not under taxation now, are they ; — No. 

5900. Lord iVaas.] What do you mean by their threatening bad behaviour ? — 
We had constant arguments about one thing and another ; they pulled down a 
pound and other things ; it is not easy managing them, and I being at a great dis- 
tance cannot make much of them ; and I have other interference to contend with, 
which makes it very troublesome to deal with them. 

5901. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have you anything else you wish to state to the 
Committee? — Yes ; it has been stated here that I got duty days; I wish to state 
that I take no duty days at all. 

5902. Have you ever ejected any tenant? — I have never ejected any tenant. 

5903. Nor taken any mountains from them ? — Nor taken any mountains from 
them ; I have taken no mountains otherwise than in the manner I have described 
to the Committee ; I have not ejected any of the native tenants ; I have not sold 
any goods for non-payment of rent ; I do not believe there is any tenant that I 
have in that part who could not sell his tenant-right for as much money as I could 
get for the fee-simple. 

5904. You are the owner, are you not, of a small island called Islanddowey ? 
-Yes. 
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5905. Have you anything to state with regard to that? — Yes; I have to state 
that I felt that the tenants were not paying me a fair rent ; there are two persons 
holding the island who were not paying me a fair rent, and I called upon one of 
them to mve me an increase; I was informed that that place was worth too l. 
a year, and he is paying me 15I. I wanted an increase of rent, and he would 
not agree to it, and I served him with a notice to quit. I was applied to by my 
manager, Gallagher, to apply to the Bishop to get an order to a strange priest to 
hear his wife’s confession, inasmuch as the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden would not hear 
it, in consequence of his serving my notice. 

5906. You mean to say that you employed Gallagher to serve a legal notice? 
— I do. 

5907. In consequence of that he was refused the rites of his church ? — He 
was, and he applied to me to apply to the Bishop to get an order for a strange 
priest to hear her confession ; since that there has been an interdict upon any 
boat going to the island, and I could not get the ejectment executed. 

5908. Lord iVaas.] What do you mean by an interdict? — It is understood that 
the priests do not allow any boat to put off about, any business of mine. 

5909. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Does the court of arbitrators sit in that neighbour- 
hood to regulate the price of kelp and land, and so forth ? — I believe so ; they 
appear to do the whole of the business there, interfering in everything. 

5910. Lord iVaas.] Were you in possession of the estate in 1847, 1848 and 
1840?— I was. 

.5911. Were there any applications made to you for relief from the people ? — 
There were. I was immediately applied to on the distress appearing ; and I was 
one of the first persons that came to that part of the country, and set the people 
to work, and I also joined in a subscription to the committee, and I see my name 
is down for 10 l . ; I used every exertion for the relief of the people. 

5912. Was any similar application made to you in the last two years? — None 
whatever; and if there had been any reasonable, well-grounded application, I 
most undoubtedly would have exerted’ myself. I always served on charitable com- 
mittees in other places, and take an active part in relief ; and I should have been 
equally anxious to take the same active part there. 

5913. In your opinion, if anything like the same state of circumstances existed 
on your property now as did in the famine year, applications would have been 
made to you for relief? — I have no doubt of it at all. 

5914. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You reside in Armagh, do you not? — I do, 
principally. 

5915. Mr. P. TVykeham Martin.] I only want to know if you took some 600 
or 700 acres away from your tenants in Meenacladdy ? — I admit that I have 
taken 1.119 acres, but 1 have described the circumstances under which l took it. 

5916. Did you double the rent? -I took a third more, except in this case of 
O’Donnell’s, which I have described. I should like to state that I have got 
mountain property in other places. For example, I have got a mountain town- 
land in the county of Armagh, and as I have heard described here the state of 
destitution, and the state of the houses, and all that, I would say that I was in 
the oarish of Killevy, some time ago, and I saw identically the same descrip- 
tion "of house used by the native population ; there was one in particular 
that I was .anxious to get pulled down, and I proposed to the tenant to advance 
him money, but he would not do anything. 

5917. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Do you often visit that district yourself ?— No ; I 
do not visit it very often. 

5918. Who manages for you in that district?— The present man who manages 
at Tory and Meenacladdy is Daniel Gallagher. 

5919. When was it that you let Meenacladdy to Mr. Hanson ?— It was, I sup- 
pose, seven years ago. 

5920. How long did he hold it?— He held it until this rise took place. 

5921. That was about 1856, was it notr — Yes, it was. 

5922. I suppose the occupying tenants held under him? — They were to pay 
him; but it made no difference, they paid me just the same. 

5923. Did they pay him the same rent that they afterwards paid you . Pre- 
cisely, except as to the difference occasioned by the rise that 1 made. 

5924. Did they pay less rent to Mr. Hanson than they paid to you ? I want 
to convey to the Committee that they continued to pay the old rent to Mr. Hanson, 
but it was on the occasion of Mr. Hanson going away that I got the increase. 

5925.- What 
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5925. What rent did Mr. Hanson pay you ? — He never paid, but he contracted . 
to pay for this mountain a considerable rent. 

5926. He failed, did he not ? — He did. 

5927. During his time were they allowed to graze over the whole mountain . 

He attempted to stop them, and he made a seizure on one occasion, and put a 
person’s cows in the pound, but he told me it was a strange trespasser, and Mr. 
Doherty gave an order to the pound-keeper to turn them out, and the magistrates 
then fined the pound-keeper for obeying Doherty’s order. 

5928. Did the people, in point of fact, exercise the privilege of grazing cattle 
over the whole mountain in Mr. Hanson’s time ? — I think it is very likely that the 
cattle may have run over the whole mountain, but Mr. Hanson privately com- 
plained to me of strange trespassers from other lands. 

5929. I am speaking of the tenants of the land, did they, in point of fact, 
exercise the privilege of grazing cattle over the whole mountain? — I would be 
willing to suppose that they did. 

5930. When was it that you say the Rev. Mr. Doherty gave the order to the 
pound-keeper ; do you know anything, in point of fact, yourself, as to that ? I 
have an abstract of the proceedings in the petty sessions book. 

5931. Was the Rev. Mr. Doherty there? — I cannot tell that; I do not mean 
to charge that against the Rev. Mr. Doherty at all. I am only telling you what 
was the report of the country. 

5932. Did not he, in point of fact, deny that he had given the order?— I do 
not remember hearing that. 

5933. You never knew him admit that he had done it ? — I do not remember 
Mr. Doherty ever admitting it. 

5934. All you know is from report ?— From the report of the country. I heard 
every one say that Mr. Doherty turned out the cows. 

5935. Do you remember Mr. Hanson having 74 acres under oats at that time? 

I do not know the number of acres; but he took me down at one time to see 

what he was doing; he was boasting of it, and he took me down to show how 
well he was doing. 

5936. When this ditch was made did the people complain after that, that they 
had not enough grazing for their cattle ? — I do not recollect hearing that ; on the 
contrary, I know” that the day that we were at the Gweedore Hotel everybody 
was pleased. 

5937. After that did they say that they had not enough ? — I do not recollect 
that they did ; I do not believe they ever did. 

5038. At the time of this rise did you make any promise of leases to them ?— 

I did. I told them I would give them leases, and I got leases printed for them ; 
and I told them that they should have them free of all expense but the stamp ; the 
stamp was only 1 5., but" they would not give it for them. I was very willing to 
give them leases; I wanted to have no more talk about lettings. 

5939. Did you ever refuse to give any of them leases ? — No, I never did. I do 
not mean to say that I would now give them leases, because matters have taken a 
very different turn ; I feel that I have performed my' contract by offering them 
leases, and getting them printed ; and I do not teel myselt now called upon to 
give any leases. 

5940. You said something about Mr. Wright, the Scotchman, being warned 
off; do you know that of your own knowledge? — No, I do not. 

5941. You stated also, that some priest had said that he would not allow the 
mountain to be taken ? — I do not know that of my own knowledge, but from the 
report of the country. 

5942. Who was, in point of fact, the priest of the parish at that time ? — I do not 
distinguish between them. I hear them talking about the priest in everything. 

5943. Do you know who was the parish priest or the curate? I now 
recollect that Meenacladdy' is in what was the Rev. Mr. Doherty’s district. 

5944. What is the name of the parish ? — I do not know the Roman-catholic 
name of the parish, but the general name of it, the legal name, is Tullag- 
hobegley. 

5945. There are two Tullaghobegleys, are there not? — I believe the Roman- 
catholic division is in two, East and West. 

5946. Was the Rev. Mr. Doherty the parish priest or the curate at the time 
that this message was sent? — My impression is this, that the allegation was that 
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it was the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden who spoke against me, but I do not take upon 
me to say. 

5947- Which of the Mr. M'Faddens do you mean? — The elder Mr. M'Fadden, 
who is not here. 

594S. However, you know nothing at all about it yourself ?— No, I do not. 

5949- Tory Island was let, was it not, to a person named Robinson ? — It was. 

5950. What rent does he pay you?— He just paid me the original rent, what 
the tenants pay. I think it was 135/.; that was deducting the tithe-rent charge; 
it was 135?. clear; the rent is the same, but that is deducted for the tithe-rent 
charge, which he was to pay. 

5951. What was the amount which you raised it to?— I have raised it now, 
I think, to 216 l. 55. 36?.; but that includes the rent of a house that I built; 
you may take it at 210 l. 

5952. I believe the rent is principally paid, according to your evidence, from 
the kelp ? — It is. 

5953. Kelp varies in price, does it not? — It does. 

5954. It is very much lower this year than when you increased the rent, is it 
not? — It is; that is what I complain of, that it should be the same as it was. I 
went to the tenants to ask for a rise of rent, because they were getting 9.50/. in 
the place of 500/. ; and if the price came down this year, I should think it fair 
for the tenants to come back to me, and have a deduction. 

5955. Lord Naas.'} You would be very glad to make that arrangement with 
them ? — I would be very glad, and I think that is the fair way. 

5956. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.} Does the rent, in point of fact, vary ? — No ; the 
property is not managed there as it ought to be managed, by reason of the hostile 
interference. 

5957. You say that at the time that this distress was made, you had nothing 
to do with it?— I was not. there at all. I regretted that kelp intended for Mr. 
Patterson was detained, as I had a friendly correspondence witli him at that time 
and did not wish kelp intended for him stopped. 

5958. Did you sign the warrant for it, or not ? — I do not recollect. The 
agent sends necessary forms to be signed ; but I do not go into the particulars of 
them. 

5959. You know that a warrant must be signed by you to make it le<nd ? — 
Yes, if a distress was made by my authority. 

5960. These people all pay separate rents, do they not? — The Rundale people 
pay separate rents ; but I consider it is one holding, and they claim a joint 
interest. 

5961. Did you consider it a legal distress that was made ? — I did not see anv 
objection ; they hold jointly, and I have not got them finally separated from 
Rundale. I mean that in a Rundale townland all are liable for the <u oss rent. 
I never wrote any letter admitting it to be illegal. 

.5962. Do they pay it separately ? — Yes. 

5963. Do you give them separate receipts? —Yes, I do. 

5964. Do they hold separate farms? — They claim a joint interest in the whole. 

5965. Do they hold separate tenements? — No, that they deny; and that is 
exactly where the difference is between us. 

5966. Have they no separate tenements at all ? — I do not think that in a Run- 
dale townland there is in law any separate tenement ; at least, so the tenants think. 

5967. Is each man liable to all the rent ? — So it is ; but for each piece they 
pay separately. 

5968. Chairman.} Did not you tell the Committee that you always got your 
rent from the man that bought the kelp ? — Generally ; or rather he gives 
assistance to me in the collection of it. 

5969. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.} The tenants themselves pay you, or they pay your 
agent, do they not ? — Or they pay the kelp-man. 

5970. Do you get your rent direct from the merchant ? — I have frequently got 
it direct from the merchant. 

5971. Did you get it so for the last four years ? — No -, Mr. Robinson took it, 
and I got it from him ; I got it from the tenants in September last. 

5972. Each man pays, I believe, a separate rent? — Yes ; but, as I said, each 
man claims to be a joint owner of the whole, except in the instance of the holding 
of a man named Neal Herrighty, and the hotel, and I remember discussing it with 
them. 

5973. Lord 
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5973. Lord Naas.] Do you think that that is a bad system ?— Very bad, and * 
I am employed in getting out of it as fast as possible ; the divisions are nearly 
completed. 

5974. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You said something about a pound having been 

pulled down, do you know anything of chat yourself? — No, I do not know it, 
but I went and saw a wall built, and I understood that the priest ordered the pound 
to be pulled down, and the stones to be taken to build this wall ; 1 did not com- 
plain of their building the wall, because the wall was wanted about the grave- 
yard ; but I felt that I ought to have been consulted about the building of a wall 
upon my property. . 

5975. Did you go to the priest and ask him about it?— No. 

5976. Did you ever give him an opportunity of explaining it, or denying it ? 

. — He told me himself that he did. 

5977. Who told you that he had pulled down the pound ?— Mr. M‘Fadden ; 
he told me that he had built the grave-yard wall. 

5978. Did he tell you that he pulled down the pound? — I do not mean to say 
that he told me he had pulled down the pound ; but I heard other people say so. 

5979. Did you tell him or ask him anything about it? — No; at that time I 
had not an opportunity ; but he told me he built the grave-yard wall. 

5980. Do you think it fair to make such a statement about him, that he ordered 
the pulling down of the pound, without giving him an opportunity of explaining 
or denying it?— I did not tell you that he had ordered the pulling down of the 
pound, but people talked about it. 

5981. Did you not wish to convey to the Committee that he did do it ? — I did 
not wish to convey to the Committee anything of the sort. 

5982. You tell me that Mr. M'Fadden refused to hear the confession of the 
wife of a man of the name of Daniel Gallagher; is that the gentleman that you 
see in the room ? — No ; it was his uncle. 

5983. When did you hear that ?— I heard it three or four months ago. 

5984. Have you been in the district since? — No, I have not. 

5985. Did you ever make any communication to the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden, or 
ask him if there was any truth in the statement? — I did. 

5986. When ? — I do not remember ; I wrote him a note upon that subject, 
and in answer he said that he had had some conversation with her. 

.5987. Did he deny it?— I tell you that he denied it in a kind of way. 

5988. What is said in the note ?— To the best of my recollection, the note was, 
that he had had some conversation with her on the road, and that he complained 
of her, or said something against her husband having served my notice. 

5989. Did he deny that he refused to hear her confession? — I do not know 
that I put it so strong to him ; he did not admit the charge. 

5990. Did you in fact make the charge; did you ask him whether he had 
refused ? — I do not recollect what words I used in the note, but it was upon that 
subject. 

.5991. Did you in that note ask whether he had refused to hear that woman’s 
confession because her husband had served your notice? — It is likely ; the con- 
tents of the note were, asking him if he interfered, and the answer was, that he 
had met Gallagher’s wife on the road, and he had had some conversation with her 
on the subject, but he did not admit that he had done so. 

5992. Did you ever, in point of fact, charge him with what you are now stating ? 
— No, I did not, unless it be in that note ; perhaps the note is not so strong as that. 

5993. Have you brought his answer here ? — I have not it here. 

.5994. Is that man Gallagher here ? —Yes, he will be here. 

5995. The Mr. M'Fadden you speak of is not the gentleman who is here ? — 
No, he is not. 

5996. Chairman .] A statement was made to the Committee that a good deal 
of the destitution of those people was alleged to have arisen from the mountain 
land having been taken away from them, and the increase of the rent ; you have 
stated to the Committee, that so far as regards the townland of Meenacluddy, you 
have taken away 1,119 acres tliat formerly were in commonage ; I do not say 
whether they had any right to it or not, but that they were, in point of fact in 
the habit of grazing their cattle over those 1,119 acres, before you made those 
fresh arrangements upon that map which you have shown the Committee ; that is 
your evidence as far as it goes? — Yes. 

5997. And also you stated that you raised the rent one third? — About that; 
that is in Meenacladdy. 
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5998. Is it a matter of fact now, that your tenantry in Meenacladdy have not 
the right or privilege of grazing over 1,119 acres of land ? — That is so. 

5999. The fact is that you have raised the rent about one-third ? — Yes. 

6000. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Had they ever the right? — I do not believe that 
they ever had a right to it, but I think it is quite possible that their cattle grazed 
over it ; I believe it is far beyond any want that they have. 

6001. Mr. Dobbs,J Do you believe that their cattle graze over it still?— I 
think that their cattle may now be grazing over it ; it may be trespassed on by 
the country at large, I think. 

6002. Mr. Maguire .] I think you stated to the Committee, that you were lately 
offered 500 l. a year, as the rent of Tory Island, but. that you would not wish to 
embarrass the tenants by accepting that offer? — That offer was made in 1845. 

6003. You refused to accept that offer from a benevolent motive, not desiring 
the embarrassment of the tenants ? — I did not want to put the tenants off the land. 

6004. I understand that Mr. Doyvne’s proposition was to give you 500 l. a year 
if you consented to give him possession of the island, minus the tenants ? — 
Exactly. 

6005. Therefore, from naturally benevolent motives, you would not consent to 
embarrass or disturb the tenants ? — Yes. 

6006. Do you know a gentleman named Mr.Donagby, of 7, Park-place, Glasgow, 
a merchant? — Yes, I do, 1 think. 

6007. Did you ever communicate by letter, to that gentleman? — Yes, I did. 

6008. Did you ever make any offer to him about three years since? — Yes, we 
talked about taking the tenants off; but I never took any tenants off, or ejected 
any one. 


Mr. William Hunter, called in ; and Examined. 

6009. Mr. Dobbs.] WHERE do you belong to? — Gweedore. 

60 to. When did you first go there ? — I took land there in July 1856. 

6011. Where did you live before? — In Northumberland. 

6012. Had you a farm there? — Yes. 

6013. From whom did you take land in 1856 ? — -From Mr. Olphert. 

6014. What farm did you take there? — Keeldrum mountain, 2,000 acres. 

6015. Had you a large stock of sheep there? — I had 725. 

6016. Do you recollect when Mr. Wright had the farm of Alton, belonging 
to Mr. Woodhouse? — I do. 

6017. Do you recollect his giving it up? — I do. 

6018. Did you take it when Mr. Wright gave it up? — I did. 

6019. Are you in possession of it now ? — I am. 

6020. Do you know the reason why Mr. Wright left it? — I do ; it was because 
he had so many of his sheep destroyed. 

6021. Did you know Mr. Huggup who had a farm there? — Yes. 

6022. From whom did he take that farm ? — Lord George Hill. 

6023. Have you that farm now ? — I have. 

6024. How long have you had it ? — I have had it since November last. 

6025. You are in possession of the farm of Alton, and Mr. Huggup had the 
farm you took of Mr. Olphert? — No; he had Lord G. Hill’s mountain. 

6026. How many acres altogether are you in possession of now? — I do not 
know exactly. I think it is about 6,000 acres. 

6027. How many sheep have you ? — Including lambs, I have 2,240. 

6028. Do you consider that that land is fit for sheep ? — I do. 

6029. Are the sheep healthy or otherwise ? — Healthy. 

6030. Do you recollect when the destruction of sheep first commenced ? — I do. 

6031. When was it? — It was in February 1857. 

6032. Did you lose many sheep ?— Altogether, since the commencement, I 
have lost over 600. 

6033. Do you know how many have been made away with altogether ? — I 
believe about 1,300 altogether have been made away with. 

6034. Did you lose any sheep the first year that you were there ? — Not till the 
end of the first year, or the commencement of the next year. I went there in 
July 1856, and I did not lose any sheep until February 1857. 

6 c> 35 - How many did you lose that winter? — I lost 144. 

6036. Do 
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6036. Do you believe that those sheep were made away with maliciously ? — Mr. W. Hunter. 

I do. ‘ 

6037. What is your reason for thinking so? — Because the policeman and my 22 J ut) e 1858. 
shepherd found several of my sheep in bog-holes with their heads cut off, and the 

sheep’s heads dried in bog-holes, and some of them were carcasses of sheep opened*’ 
and sunk with stones in bog-holes. 

6038. What breed of sheep were they? — Black-faced sheep. 

0039. Are black-faced sheep likely to stray when they have been some little 
time in a place, or otherwise? — If you put young sheep on a mountain, and have 
them kept in a particular place for a week or two, they will not stray after that ; 
but if you get old sheep, you cannot depend upon them. 

6040. Had you ewes and many young sheep ? — I had nothing but young 
sheep at first when I went there. 

6041 . Do you recollect the particular dates at which you lost certain sheep ? — 

I cannot say that I know the particular dates. I lost the first, I think, on the 
13th of February. 

6042. Can you tell how many you lost on that day? — I think it was 42. 

6043. Do y°u recollect when you next lost any? — I next lost, I think it was 
in March, 24 sheep. 

6044. Do you recollect the next time? — I think it was in April. 

6045. How many did you lose then ? — Seventy-eight. 

604b. Altogether, how many do you say you have lost ? — Six hundred, or 
I may say, over 600. 

6047. Do the sheep fatten well on that pasture? — The sheep thrive well. 

6048. Is the tract of mountain on which those sheep are peculiarly dangerous 
or otherwise for sheep? — It is not dangerous. 

6049. Do you consider it safe? — I consider it as safe as any land of the same 
quality that I know of, either in England or Scotland. 

6050. In your experience of farming, is it usual to lose a large proportion 
of sheep on mountain farms, by ordinary loss, by straying, for example ? — Not 
by straying. 

6051. Or bv injury that could not be avoided? — There is always some loss 
among a large quantity of sheep. 

6052. What should you say is the per-ceritage? — In Scotland it is often from 
5 to 10, or 12 per cent., but in Ireland 3 per cent, is a. large average. 

6053. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Had you known anything of Ireland before you 
took this land ? — I had ; I knew two parties that had mountain farms in the 
county of Antrim. 

6054. Had you any personal knowledge? — No. 

60.55. Mr. Dobbs.] Have you resided in Ireland since the time you went there 
first, in i 856 ? — No. 

6056. When did you first begin to reside there ? — In March 1857, when I 
bought Mr. Wright’s sheep and took possession of the farm. 

6057. You have been there since 1857, have you? — Yes. 

‘6058. Are you at all acquainted with the habits of the people during the last 
year? — Some of them. 

6059. Do you consider them to be in a state of destitution? — I do not. 

6060. If the country is described as being very poor in appearance, do you 
believe that that poverty arises from the habits of the people, or from their neces- 
sities ?— I think that the appearance of poverty arises from the habits of the people. 

6061. Do you consider them well off in point of food and ordinary comforts, if 
their habits were more cleanly?— I do. 

6062. Were you there last winter ? — I was. 

6063. From what you observed of the people, do you think they suffered from 
want of food ? — I do not. 

6064. Had they the appearance of persons that were destitute for want of food r 
— They had not. 

6065. Do you give employment to many people there ? — I do. 

6o(>6. In what way? — In fencing and ditching. 

6067. What rate of wages do you give them ? — I contract with them. 

6068. How much a day by the contracts which you make with them do you 
think an able-bodied man can earn? — From 2 s. to 3 s. a day. 

6069. Have any of those people ever refused to work for you this year? — 

Yes, when they have other work to do of their own. 

0.80. I 12 6070. From 
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I v Hunter 6070 From what you have seen there, do you think that the men could get 

' ' employment if they chose ? — If they chose to work for fhir wages I would employ 

32 June 1858. plenty of them. „ , , J . , . 

6o-i. Lord Naas.] Have you done any surface-draining on the mountains f 
—I began it before the sheep'destraction began, and then 1 left it off; I have not 
begun it since. . „ AI , 

6072. Do you find surface-draining of use?— Of great use. 

6072 Do you think that surface-draining carried on on those mountains, as in 
Northumberland, would increase their value?— It would double the value of the 

mountains. . , , , . 

6074. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you observe any difference in the clothes ot the people, 

between those who are well off and have cattle, and those who are of the poorest 
class? — I do not. ^ 

6075. Tnev are dressed pretty much alike ? — Pretty much the same. 

6076! Do you recollect the relief that was given in that district this spring ?— 

6077. For what purpose do you believe that relief was given ?- I believe it was 
oiven them for the purpose of remunerating them as far as they paid the sheep tax. 

& 6078. Do you believe it was given to those who had been charged the sheep 
tax ? Y cs. 

6079. And not to others ? — My shepherd tells me that it has been given to all 
the people lately, those who paid the tax, and those who did not pay the tax. 

6080. What is your reason for thinking that this relief was given for the pur- 
pose of paying that tax ?— Because I know parties that were well off who got relief, 
and who did not require it at all. 

6081. Had those parties paid the tax?— Yes, those parties had paid the tax. 

6082. Do you know a townland called Meenagoppa ? — Yes ; it just lies between 
two of my mountains. 

6083. Do you know the people who got relief there? — Yes, well. 

6084. Will you name one of them?— One of them was named Ned Gallagher, 
another Tague Gallagher, and another Hugh Roarty. 

6085. Did they require relief? — Not at all. 

6086. Had they paid the tax ?— They did pay the tax. 

6087. Can you state the stock that any of those men had ? — Yes, from my 

own knowledge. „ 

6088. Take the first man you mentioned, Ned Gallagher? — He has 12 head 
of cattle, two horses, and about 40 sheep. 

6089. Take the second man, Tague Gallagher, what stock has he ?— He has 

26 or 28 cattle, and he has 60 sheep and two horses ; and Hugh Roarty has 23 
head of cattle and two horses; I do not know the number of sheep he has, but he 
has sheep. . 

6090. Lord Naas.] Are you sure that those people got relief ? — I am sure ot 
it ; they have told me themselves, and I have their sons working for me, ditching. 

6091. Mr. Dobbs.] Did they say how much they got? — They did not. 

6092. Do you know a man named Daniel Coll, of Magheraclogher t I do. 

6093. Have you bought potatoes of him at any time? — I have. 

6094. What did you pay ? — 1 paid 2 s. a cwt., and for half a ton I paid 1 /. 

609,5. When was that ?— It was in February. 

6096. Did you enter into any agreement with him as to purchasing potatoes 

for yourself and shepherds ?— Yes ; he told me he could supply the shepherds 
and me with potatoes at the same price. . 

6097. Did he do so ?— No. After this Committee was appointed he sent word 
to my shepherd that he could give me no more potatoes. 

6098. Do you recollect when that was." — It was just at the time when I fust 
saw it in the papers ; some time about the first week in May. 

6099- Has there been any attempt made to make you leave the country in the 
same way that Mr. Wright and Mr. Huggup did r — Only by the destruction of 
mv sheep. . .. , 

6100. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Does the destruction of your sheep continue r It 
continued till April this year. 

6101. Mr. Dobbs.] You know the mountain district there; do you know 
whether that is occupied by the tenants’ cattle on those estates of Mr. Olphert, 
Lord George Hill, and Mr. Woodhouse’s?— I do not know about Mr. Woodhouse s. 

6102. Do you know about Lord George Hill’s and Mr. Olphert s r I do. 

6103. Do 
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6103. Do you know the stock they have on those mountains ? — I do not know Mr. IV. Hunter. 
the exact number of stock they have on the mountains. — - 

gj 04. Can you form an opinion, from what you have seen on the mountains, as 22 June 1858. 
to whether they have sufficient quantity of land for their stock r— They have far 
more mountains than they have cattle tor. . 

6105. Sir Edmund Hayes . ] Are they more than stocked?— I do not think they 

are half stocked. , 

6106. Lord Naas.] Whose mountains are you alluding to t — lam alluding to 

Lord George Hill’s and Mr. Olpherts. _ , . _ T 

6107. Have you walked over those mountains? — I have many times, and 1 

know them well. . . , , 

6108. From your experience of mountain farming, and from the appearance ot 
the mountain, you think that there is not sufficient stock on it, and that it would 
keep more stock than there is on it at present? I do. 

6109. Mr. Dobbs.] Have you got any return or account of the presentment 

that was made for the malicious destruction of sheep ? — I have not it with me, 
but I know what it is. , 

61 10 . Sir Edmund Hayes.] With regard to those few tenants that you spoke ot 
as having a large stock of cattle, and getting relief, whose tenants were they ?— 

Mr. Stewart’s tenants, of Horne Head. „ T , 

6111. It was never alleged that he took any mountain from his tenants ?— It 
was not ; not that I know of. 

6112. Sir John Yarde Buller.] You say you lost 600 sheep altogether; how 
many of your sheep were found in the bog-holes? — I do not know, but a large 
quantity of them, including heads, and parts ot bodies, and such like, weie 

f ° U 6u3. When you saw the heads, were these the heads belonging to the bodies 
that you had found, or were they the heads of other sheep ; can you tell that r— 

I do not know, but they were not together. , 9 

6114. How far off were the carcasses found from where the heads were round . 

There were some of them on different mountains altogether. 

6115. Lord Naas.] Were you present at the finding of any of those sheep r 

I was. I was not present at" the finding of any of those sheep that were taken 
last February and March ; I was in England at the time ; but sheep have been 
maliciously destroyed since that. . , 

6i«6. When were you present at the finding of some of those mangled car- 
casses ? — This winter. . „ , 

6117. Who was it that found those sheep last February 12 months /—It was 

the police of the district. ........ ™ 

6118. Was it Head Constable Young and the police under Ins direction i— ltie 
police, under the direction of the head constable. 

6119. Did you lose any sheep during last summer ? — I did. 

6120. You "say that the first destruction of your sheep began in February 1857 ? 

Yes. 

6 12*1. Has it continued up to last April ?— It has continued up to last April ; 
sometimes a month or two there have been none taken, and then they have begun 
again. . . 0 , 

6122. Still that has been continued from time to time, from February 1057 to 
April 1858? — Yes. I lost no sheep from last April until August. 

6123. You lost sheep in August, did you? — Yes. 

6124. Sir John Yarde Buller.] Have the sheep that you lost in April 1858 

been found ?— Part of the remains of them were found ; heads and carcasses, and 
such as that. R , 

6125. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] The remains of how many sheep did you tma 

altogether ? — I do not know. . 

6126. Were there 50 or 100? — I would think that there would be the remains 

of nearly 50 of mine found altogether. „ _ , , , , 

6127. How many sheep did you put on in July 1850 r Seven hundred and 

twenty-five. _ _ . . 

6128. How many of those did you lose between July and hebruary r — 1 think 
I lost 12 ; that was before the destruction came on. 

6129. They were not destroyed, you think?— They were all found ; the sheep 
always are found when they die on the mountain. 

6130. You say you lost those 12 ; did you find them ?— Yes, we found them 

0.80. 1 1 3 deacl ; 
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Mr. 'W. Hunter. 
22 June 1858. 


dead ; I mean there Here 1 2 died during that time ; they died from natural 
causes. 

61,31. You found the bodies? — Yes, I found the bodies; the shepherds gave 
me the skins of them. 


61,32. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Can you state anything that happened to a ram 
of your flock ? — Yes. 

6133. What was it? — I got him with string tied round his testicles, to prevent 
him from getting lambs. 

6134. You found that yourself? — I found that myself. 

6135. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] When was that ? — It was last autumn. 

6136. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Did you find any in the lake ? — The police found 
some heads in the lake, and I went and identified them afterwards. 

6137. Did vou find any with their feet tied together in the lake? — Yes; I 
had been round a month after buying Mr. Wright’s sheep, and I found five or six 
with their legs tied together in one bog-hole. 

6138. Chairman.] Was any part of those sheep carried away, or was the sheep 
whole r — The five sheep were whole, with their legs tied together ; but there was 
part of their bodies decomposed. 

6139. Do you believe that those were the sheep that you purchased? — They 
were not; they were not mine at all. 

6140. In point of fact, with regard to your own sheep, the only injury that 
you have known caused to any sheep was in the case of the ram ; that is to say, 
you found the ram’s testicles tied ? — Yes. 

6141. You did not find any other carcass of your own sheep whole? — Yes; I 
found one with its ribs broken in. 

6142. Was it dead?— It was scarcely dead; Head Constable Young was along 
with me, and some policemen, when I found it ; I found one of them dead, with 
its head cut off ; the head was taken away, and the carcass was left. 

6143. Mr. Maguire.] Was not that the only evidence you had, the testicles 
being tied in one case and the ribs broken in in the other, with regard to the 32 
sheep for which you got compensation last assizes? — No, it was not; I got two 
sheep come back that were taken away ; and they came back, both with the wool 
plucked off and one with the horns broken off. 

6144. That was the evidence that you had with regard to the 32 ? — It was. 

6145. What did you get for the 32 ; what compensation were you allowed ? — 
I have not got anything. 

6146. What were they presented for?— Thirty shillings each. 

6147. How long were they in your possession? — They were in my possession 
about two months. 

6148. How much did you buy them for r — They were ewes, and I bought 
lambs with them, and paid 1 6 s. each for them, lambs and ewes together ; the 
lambs were not worth more than lOi. 

6149. Were thev presented for that? — I did not present the lambs at all. 

6150. How many of the 207 sheep that you applied for on the 27th of May 
last were proved to have been injured : — I cannot say. 

6151. What evidence have you that those 207 were maliciously destroyed r — I 
have evidence that we found part of the heads and some of the carcasses. 

6i 52. How many ? — I do not know exactly. 

6153. Did you find more than five? — I did find more than five. 

6154. How many did you find? — I do not know. 

6155. In reference to the 111 sheep that were on Alton and Ballinas mountain, 
is it a fact that those on Ballinas were never counted by the shepherds from 
December the 26th to the 1.5th of the following February?— It is not the fact; 
the Ballinas sheep were counted three or four times in that period. 

6156. Who counted them? — M'Ginlay counted them. 

6157. What is the name of the shepherd on Ballinas ? — M‘Ginlay. 

6158. Was he produced at the sessions? — tie was not. 

6159. Do not you think it is rather necessary to produce the man who did 
count them, and who ought to have known best the number you had at the time ? 
— I have been at the mountain every week myself; I go among the sheep 
regularly every week. 

6160. Who was produced at the sessions with regard to Ballinas r Ltllicoe 
himself; he is the head shepherd, and he has the management over the other 


shepherds. 


6161. Had 
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6161. Had he taken an account from December to February ?—! do not think 

^616*. Was it his evidence that he had not counted them ?— Yes. 

6163. You did not bring before the sessions the man who could alone speak as 

to the number?— I had not M‘Ginlay there. , ... 9 

6164. Was there any trace of the remains of those sheep found off Baltinas . 


Yes. 

6165. What was found of them ?— There were only two heads found of them. 

6166. Was there a prosecution last assizes against a man named Doherty r— 

6167. For what? — For having sheep in his possession knowing them to be 

6168. Had any person got compensation for those sheep ? I do not know. 

6169. Did you hear that sworn in evidence ? — I did not. 

6 1 70. Were you in the court-house at the time ? — I was. 

6171 . Did you hear it sworn in evidence that Mr. Wright had got compensation 

for those sheep ? — I did not. . . 

6172. Did Sillicoe ever tell you that Mr. Wright got compensation for those 

sheep ?— He never did. . . T 

6173. Do you state that the Gweedore people destroyed your sheep ?— 1 do 
not know who destroyed them, but they have been destroyed. 

6174. Are not you living on pretty good terms with the Gweedore people, and 
are thev not friendly to you ?— I do not know whether they are friendly or not. 

6175. Are they unfriendly with you?— They have never said anything uncivil 


to me. ... 

6176. You say that you have 6,000 acres of mountain in your possession r-1 

thl ^77. h Are you now in legal possession of Keeldrum mountain .? I have not 
.Keeldrum mountain. . . t 

6178 I thought you said that you had that mountain ?— 1 hat was the tirst 
mountain that I took, but when the sheep-killing took place, X left that mountain. 
6170. Who has that mountain now ? — Mr. Oiphert. 

61 80 Who did you sav had those 6,000 acres of mountain ?— Mr. W right hat. 
Alton, and Mr. Hungup had Lord George Hill’s mountains before, and two men 
of the names of M'Fadden and Sweeny had Mr. Olphert’s mountains, and Mr. 
Oiphert bought M’Fadd'ep out, and the other man, Sweeny, had his option whether 
he would remain as a shepherd or not. 

6 1 S i . How many acres had Sweeny ?— I think he had about l ,ooo acres ; about 
half the mountain. . 

6182. A <>reat proportion of those 6,000 acres were in the hands ot the tenantry 
before, and they were allowed to have their cattle over them, were they not ?— 
They were taken separately ; they were quite distinct cases altogether. 

6183. At any rate, you say that you have 6,000 acres in your own possession r 


— ics. . . . v 

6184. Is it by the perch that you employ people in the contract work -Yes. 

6185. What do you pay a perch ?— Fourteen-pence a perch. 

6186. Is that what they contract for with you, and do they let it out toothers? 

They can do as they choose ; there are four that have taken it, and some let it 
out, and some do it themselves. . .. 

61 87. Did you ever pay from 2 s. to 3 s - to an y one man f° r ^ 11S Vl '° ■ in a ^ a y : 
es I have. 

6188. To any one man for work that that man himself did ? I have. I should 
mention that I was clipping sheep, and I was giving them meat besides ; I never 
employ any man by day work. 

61 8q. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What is the greatest amount of money that you 
ever knew a man in that district to earn by perch work in a day? I made a fence 
last year, and the same kind of fencing was let last year tor 9 d. a perch. I gave 
the man all that he asked of me, and he told me that he made seven perches a day ; 
that man is Hugh M'Fadden. 

6190. What was the height of it ? — It was a single ditch. 

6191. What was the height of it?— It was I suppose about 4! feet high. 

6192. How many perches did he do? — Seven perches in one day. 

6193. Mr. Dobbs.] At 9 d. a perch r— Yes ; I have always given the men the 


wages they asked. 
0.80. 
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6194. What did they ask in this year for a perch? — They would not do it 
for less than 14 d. 

6195. Have you given that? — Yes, and I have paid $ol. at 14^. a perch. 

619(5. Mr. Maguire.~\ What was the width of this extraordinary fence or 

ditch ? — I suppose it was about three feet at the bottom and about a foot at the 
top. 

6197. Do you mean that that man did that number of perches in a ditch of 
that width himself ?— Yes, he did, and he has had no assistance whatever. 

6198. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Was it boggy land ? — Yes, boggy soft land ; you 
have only to put a spade in, and lift it up. 

6199. Mr. Maguire .] How many do you give that employment to? — I let it 
to four contractors ; but I think sometimes there were 30 men at work. 

6200. What is the average rate of wages that those men earn who are employed 
under the contractors ? — I do not know. 

6201. Do they earn 1 s. a day ? — They would not work at it for less. 

6202. What is the rate of wages in the district? — I have never given less than 
1 s. a day. 

6203. What is the rate of wages in the district? — I believe 10J. a day is the 
rate. 

6204. Do you mean to say that they earn more than 1 s. a day under the 
contractors? — Yes, they do. 

6205. How many of those men now earn 1 s. a day under the contractors ? — 
All the men who are employed upon it, except boys. 

6206. Do they earn more than 1 s. there? — Yes, more than 1 s. 

6207. Are you positive of that? — Yes, 1 am positive of it. 

6208. The average rate of wages, you say, in the district is 10 d. ? — Yes ; but 
they will not work for me for 10 d. 

6209. With regard to the tenantry of whom you speak, of Meenagoppa, had 
not those people the mountains ?— They had, but they had no mountains scarcely. 

6210. Have they had no mountains taken from them?— No. 

6211. Are they generally in better circumstances than the other tenantry? — 
They were not in such good circumstances as some of Mr. Olphert’s tenants. 

6212. Do those men graze the cattle of other people ? — One of them does. 

6213. Does not more than one? — No; lam positive of it ; I seethe people 
regularly every week. 

6214. Who is it that takes in the cattle of other people ?— Ned Gallagher. 

621.5. Is not that the man ,hat y° n re P resent as havin g a lar g e amount of 

cattle?— No, he has 12 cattle; it is Tague Gallagher that has the largest amount 

of cattle. . .... 

6216. With regard to Ned Gallagher, are you certain that those 12 are all his 
own ?_Yes, I am positive of it. 

6217. Are you positive that he has none from other persons ? — Ned Gallagher 
has 60 on his 'mountain altogether, his own and others. 

6218. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] On what mountain does he graze? — They call it 
Meenagoppa mountain. 

6219. Mr .Maguire.] Were the people of Meenagoppa served with notice to 
quit this year ? — I do not know ; it may be so, but I do not know. 

6220. Have you gone into many of the houses of the people? — A good many. 
I have bought * good many cattle in the district. 

6221. Have you examined the houses? — I have not. I have been in their 
houses when I have bought the cattle, that is all. 
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Mercurii, 23 ° die Junii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


John Obins Woodhouse, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

6222. Mr. Maguire.] YOU stated yesterday that you were offered 500 l. for 
the rent of Tory island, by some person or other ?— By Mr. Downey. 

6221. When was that r — In 1845. . 

6-14 Did you write to Mr. Donaghy, of Park-place, Glasgow, on -he -3d of 
January 1856 ? — I do not recollect, hut I may have done so. 

floes Did you write to that gentleman in 1856, in reference to the purchase of 
Tory Island r— I may have donS so, but I do not recollect, it; I simply remember 

the name of Mr. Donaghy in connexion with kelp. T , , . , ,, 

6^26 Did you in that year, 1856, offer to sell this Tory Island to that gentle- 
man "r-It is exceedingly likely, for I was annoyed at that time, and would have 
been but too glad to get rid ot it. 

6227. What was the nature of your offer? — I do not recollect. 

6028 Did you offer to give up the island, minus the tenantry ? 1 have Ire 
quentlv attempted both to let and sell it, on account of the annoyance with the 
tenants, but not minus the tenantry. 


George Frazer Brady, Esq., Examined. 

6220. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] ARE you a Surgeon?— I am. 6 

6230. Where do you live ?— At Falcarragh, in the district of Clou S* la “® >, 

6231. Have you been in that district tor some time?— I have lived there 

the last three or four years, I think ; I cannot say exactly. . 

6232. How long have you had the Gweedore district under j our char e t 
For the last 16 years; between 16 and 17 ; this will be the 17th year u n 

completed. . . „ T 

6233. Are you intimately acquainted with the people . I am. 

6234. And with their customs and habits?— Yes. , 

6235. From what you know of the people in that district, are you prepared 

state whether destitution exists there or not?— There is no , ,j 

6236. How do you come to that conclusion ?— I am every day through the 
district, and I see the people, and the poorest of them come to me . at the ^.spen- 
sary, and no cases of sickness likely to he caused by want of proper food have 
presented themselves to me as the medical attendant of the dispensaiy. 

6237. Is it possible that there could be destitution to any extent in the district 

without your knowledge ? — I should say not. . ; 

6238. —There is no sickness arising from what you might expect itwoulu arise, 

namely, from want of food and clothing?— Certainly not. , ,. 

6230. After the appeal to the public was made, signed by the Roman-catholic 
clergy, was your attention in particular directed to this subject . It was. 

6240. Did you take any steps then specially with regard to the niattei^— 
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G. F. Brady, Esq. There was one part of the appeal which stated that the men were without shirts 
and the women without shifts; and as often as I possibly could do it, without 
23 June 1S58. outraging the feelings of the parties, I have examined the patients coming to my 
dispensary, and in no one instance have I found a want of inside clothing. 

6241. With regard to their bed clothes, have you paid particular attention to 
that? — Yes. With regard to bed clothes, I am in the habit of visiting the people, 
and out of an average attendance of 800, I could tell the Committee the amount 
of the people’s houses I visited in the year, if they think it necessary. In the 
year 1857, ending the 1st of January this year, I had visited 145 persons’ 
houses. 

6242. From the nature of your visits, being professional, you have had ample 
opportunity of judging of the state of their clothes and bed clothes ? — Yes. 

O243. Sir William Somerville .] Did you visit the people within those two dis- 
tricts? — Yes, within those two districts. 

6244. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Can you state positively that the condition of their 
clothes and bed clothes is not worse than it usually has been since you have 
known the neighbourhood ? — Certainly not worse. 

6245. Were you there during the years of famine ? — I was there during the 
entire famine. 

6246. Was there much difference between the appearance of the people at 
that time and the present ? — -There was not very much difference in their bed 
clothes or bedding. 

6247. Was there much difference in their appearance? — Yes. At the time of 
the famine the general appearance of the people was like people starving, and 
the diseases were those that arose from want of food. 

6248. You can produce returns of the patients in the years of famine, can you 
not? — I can. 

6249. Will you state in round numbers what they amount to? — If you will 
allow me, I will explain these returns to the Committee, otherwise if I hand them 
in they will not understand them. Previously to 1853 my dispensary district was 
different from what it is at present. When the change in the law was made, my 
district was altered, and then the Cloughaneely district was added to the Gweedore 
district, and the Rosses, part of my district, struck off, so that the returns of the 
famine apply to the district of the Rutland dispensary. 

6250. Is the portion that is added now to your district at all equivalent to what 
has been taken from it ? — I do not think it is quite so much. 

6251. But the district of Gweedore was in your district at one time, was it 
not? — Yes. I can only speak generally with regard to the number of applicants 
who presented themselves to me at that time at the dispensary, because then they 
came in crowds, and not half of them were entered in the books. I was a member 
of two relief committees at the time, and my time was occupied going a distance 
of 12 miles to those relief committees in order to select persons the most desti- 
tute in the district, along with other gentlemen acting on those committees. 

6252. Amongst the poorest do you find that thev generally had blankets ? — 
Yes. 

6253. You seldom find a case where they have not blankets? — Certainly not ; 
a case may now and then occur, which I cannot bring to my recollection, but the 
general rule is that they have blankets. 

6254. What is the bed generally composed of? — The bed is a very inferior 
description of bed ; it is generally straw in the poorer houses, with a sheet thrown 
over it ; sometimes it is on the ground, sometimes it is a four-posted bed, with 
sticks across, and the straw raised from the ground on these sticks, and it is covered 
sometimes with a coarse description of sheet. 

6255. Does this description apply to the years previous to 1853, as well as at 
present? — Yes, as long as I recollect, as well as the present year. 

6256. You are a farmer yourself, are you not? — Yes, but I have only a very 
small farm of 20 acres. 

6257. What is your opinion as to the crop last year? — I had a good crop 
myself, although my neighbours said that I had the worst crop of potatoes in the 
district. 

6258. From your knowledge of the district, what is your opinion as to the.-tate 
of the crop ? — 1 think it was a very good crop ; I have heard from two or three in 
the district that they have not very many potatoes, but, speaking generally, the 

crops 
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crops of potatoes were good, and there are plenty of potatoes in the district at G 
present. 

6259. Do you know how they are selling at present' — I sold some myselt a 

few days before I left home, and I got 3 s. for eight stone, called a measure in 
Ireland. . c 

6260. As you occupy land yourself, you know something of the rate ot wages, 

do you not? — I do. , . . 1 , 

6261. Is the rate of wages at present lower than you have hitherto known it, or 

higher ?— I think it is rather higher. In former years I could get girls to work at 
weeding turnips, and picking stones off the land, at 4 i- a day, and tins year I 
have paid 6 d. a day. Some have refused to work, but I had some children 
working for me at 4 d. a day when. I left home. _ 

6262. Sneaking generally, the rate of wages has rather increased than dimi- 
nished? Yes. I have one man whom 1 constantly employ, and I give him 10 d. 

a day the entire year round, whether it is wet or dry ; and to the other persons 
this year that I have employed I have given 1 s. a day, whereas hitherto I have 

got them for 10 d. . 

6263 There lias been a good deal of evidence before this Committee respecting 
sea-weed • from your knowledge of tile habits of the people, what can you state to 
the Committee respecting the use of it ?-I think they ail eat sea-weed in a certain 
-wav • it is very frequently sold at fairs; I have seldom seen a lair without creels 
full for sale : I have often eaten it myself, and it is brought inland several 
miles as a sort of treat, and the country people consider it and eat it as such. 
This which I am referring to is the dry sea-weed, and it. is eaten raw and it is 
called dilosk With regard to another description ot sea -weed, which is called 
sloake, the people along the shore use it very frequently, lhere is another 
description which I have seen mentioned with regard to these proceedings as 
dolamaun. I never, previous to this statement being brought before the public, 
considered that the people in that part of the district used dolamaun ; it was 
never brought much under my observation ; I know that it has been eaten , I 
have seen it cooked occasionally in the houses along the shore, but it seemed 
to me to be seldom used, and merely to kitchen their potatoes ; they took it with 

their potatoes. „ . . .. . , . 

6064 Do vou consider that the use of it has very materially increased this 
year"?— I should say not, as far as my knowledge of the people is concerned. 

I have heard that it has been generally reported, and, to tell the truth, the most 
I know of it is from the reports which I have seen in the newspapers. 

6265 From your medical knowledge, do you consider it an unwholesome 
food No ; in small quantities I do not consider it an unwholesome food, I 
rather consider it the reverse; I consider it a nutritious food ; and from late analyses 
that have been made, and which I have made myself acquainted with, 1 had that 
there is a great deal of nutriment in the sea-weed. Tins dolamaun is, I believe, 
known as sweet sea-weed ; it is called the fucus vesiculosus and it has been 
analysed by, I believe, Doctor Davy in England, and he has written an analysis 
of it. I have also sundry analyses here by different people, and observations 
extracted from different works, which, if the Committee wish, I will read to 
them. I often prescribe sea-weed to my better order of patients, the gentry ; L 
frequently have prescribed sloake and boiled dilosk as a medicine. 

62(56. When you hear of 800 families subsisting on sea-weed, according to 
your knowledge that statement is entirely without foundation ? I should say not 
subsisting ; I say distinctly “ No” to that. 

6267. Or using it to prolong their food? — I think not ; to prolong, means to 
make it go further, and I think it is merely eaten as a sort of condiment, or 
kitchen, to their food ; that is my opinion, and has always been so. 

6268. You are connected with Mrs. Russell, are you not?— I am married to a 

daughter of hers. , . , . , 

6260 Is there anything you wish to state as to some evidence which has been 
given with regard to Mis. Russell’s property ?— There has been a statement made 
here with regard to what lias been offered by Mr. Underwood lor that property; 
he has said, and in a petition that appeared before the House of Commons it was 
stated, that, the late Mr. Russell had bought that property for a few hundred 
pounds ; I can state that, instead of a few hundred pounds, it was a few thousand 
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C, F. Braily, Esq. pounds, because lie gave 6,500/. for it ; and since that, Mr. Russell during his 
lifetime expended on that property, in improvements, in cottages for the poor 
23 June 1858. people on the waste land that he was letting out to them, in draining, making 
roads, and making offices suitable for the place, 2,000/., and since his death there 
has been expended upon that place, to my own knowledge, the sum of upwards 
of 1,300/., because I paid a proportion of it myself, and I know it to be the case ; 
at least my wife paid it. 

6270. You were resident there during the famine years, were you not ? — I was 
in charge of the district. 

62-1. You were a member of the relief committee ? — I was a member of two 
relief committees. T 

6272. Was Lord George Hill in the country at that time?— He was ; nearly 

the entire of that winter of 1 846 and 1 847 he spent there ; I then resided at the 
Gweedore Hotel, and Lord George Hill, nearly the entire of the winter, resided 
there, striving to do all he could for the poor ; I have known him to sit up to two 
or three o’clock in the morning revising lists, selecting the most destitute, and 
consulting me as to who I thought were the fittest people to receive relief ; his 
exertions were bevond measure praiseworthy, and every one at the time remarked 
them as such ; I knew him more, perhaps, than any other individual, because I 
lived, in fact, with him during nearly that entire winter when he was at the 
Gweedore Hotel. . 

6273. From what you know of Lord George Hill s conduct since he went to 
that country, describing him as an exterminator of the people is a gross libel, in your 
opinion- — Certainly it is. 

6274. Mr. Maguire.} What evidence is that?— Mr. Williams, I think, men- 
tioned that Lord George Hill was an exterininatoi. 

6275. Sir Edmund Hayes.} Are you personally acquainted with any transac- 
tions connected with the mountains? — Yes, I understand altogether tile transactions 
with regard to the I.)u nlewev mountains, Airs. Russell s mountains. 

627I? Has Mrs. Russell deprived the people within the last two years of any 
mountains they had previously a right to?— Will the Committee allow me to 
explain : when Mr. Russell bought this property the rents were not, I think, more 
than' 100?. a year, if so much ; he then considered, and all parties considered, 
that this rent was merely paid for. the arable land held by the tenants, with the 
exception of the town of Loughkiel ; that is a sub-denomination of Crawley ; he 
considered that all the mountains belonged to himself, and so did everybody else. 

6277. Lord Naas.} When did Mr. Russell buy ibis property ?— I think it was 
in the year i S45 ; I am not quite sure whether it was 1844 or 1845. He then 
immediately, or a vrrv few months after, went to reside at Dunlewey, set to work 
to reclaim a plot of land, I think about 189 acres. He drained a good deal of it; 
he built cottages on it; lie divided it into farms ; and ever since he has been in 
undisputed possession of this mountain, with one exception ; that he never pre- 
vented the tenants’ cattle grazing upon that part which was unoccupied ; hut 
every two or three years, a tenant has been put upon a different portion of 
it. immediately beiore this Committee was ordered by the House there was 
a plot of ground marked out try my directions without any opposition on the 
part of the tenants; but as soon as this Committee was ordered a feeling got 
up on the part of the people that this did not belong to Mrs. Knsseli. I 
went the other day, 1 am not quite sure as to tire date, but I went to tnaik off 
two other farms for two men who were anxious to take them ; one was a son of a 
tenant of Mrs. Russell’s, and her own herd mountain, who had married a servant 
in her own house, who was also the daughter of a tenant; the other was a person 
from the neighbourhood of Cross-roads; but as soon as the parties went on the 
around and attempted to make the lock spittings, they were immediately turned 
off; as soon as the sod was cut out it was lifted back into the mark again. 

6278. By whom was that doner— By the people of that townland, who came 

with violence and a very great noise, and said that the mountain belonged to 
them, and they would not give it up ; that they had always grazed it, and it was 
theirs, and they were legally informed; I think they told me, that they could hold 
possession of it in opposition to Mrs. Russell. „ 

6279. Was this the first time that opposition was made?— Yes. 1 he people 
themselves of the townland made those lock spittings in Mr. Russell s lifetime. 

6280. How Iona is it since the last place was marked off' beiore this occurred ; 

was 
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was any marked off last year ? — I do not think it is more than a few months G. T. Brady, Esq. 
since it was marked off. . 

6281. I mean the last portion, before this portion to which you have just 23 June 1858. 
alluded? — Yes, within the last few months. 

6282. Was any opposition made to that? — Not the least, that I heard of, and 
the man is living and enjoying it now undisturbed. 

6283. Was any complaint made by the people then that you heard of !— None. 

6284. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Have you any knowledge of the mode in which 

this relief fund was distributed ? — I have a return here. I have looked over a 
copy of Mr. Doherty’s book, which was handed in here as evidence, and I have 
paid particular attention to each individual of Mrs. Russell’s tenants who was on 
that relief list. Mrs. Russell’s tenants, I know them all individually, and I can 
state to the Committee the circumstances of each person, if they wish me to go 
through the list. , ™ „ , 

6285. I will ask you the names of a few as a sample, lake 32/, Hugh 
Roarty; did he receive any relief, and what are his circumstances r— I know 
Hugh Roarty ; he has one horse, four cows, and ten sheep. 

6286. Did he leeeive relief? — Yes. 

6287. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What relief did he receive ?— I cannot state with- 
out seeing Mr. Doherty’s hook. The list which I have in my hand was made out 
previously to mv seeing Mr. Doherty’s book, from information that I collected 
myself in the country ; this was made out on the 6th of May, and I have it down 
that he received up to that time 105. of relief ; but I recollect now that in Mr. 

Doherty’s list there was a blanket, and the reason I recollect that is, that there 
were very peculiar circumstances attending my visit to Hugh Roarty s house to 
inquire into his state. 

6288. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Will you state what those circumstances were ?— 

I went into his house ; lie was out on his farm, and in fact there was nobody 
in his bouse but a child ; his door was lying open, and I walked in. I examined 
the bed, and it appeared to me a very bad bed ; indeed not the bed that i was 
in the habit of seeing in the house, because I bad been in that house befoie, 
and I knew the circumstances of the man. On the bed was a most wretched 
bed covering. I am not quite positive of it, but I think he had a bed m a tick. 

I wanted to ascertain whether the man had any potatoes, and I put my stick 
under the bed, and I felt potatoes, and I thought I felt something very solt as well, 
and I put in my hand and I pulled out two very good blankets. I beg to state, 
in reference to those blankets, that they were not shop blankets ; they were home 
manufactured. 

6289. Lord WflaA-.J They could not, you think, have been blankets given by 
the Relief Committee? — I should say certainly not. 

6290. Sir Edmund Hayes.] With regard to a man of the name of Arthur 
O’Donnell, No. 330, what amount of stock had he? — He has one horse, five cows, 
and twelve sheep ; lie is a road contractor, and he has a cart ; 1 see him constantly 


at work on the roads. _ j 

6291. Did you visit his house, and what did you find in his house ? I did 
visit his house, and I have the observations that I made in the house of each 
individual as I went along. He had three beds with bedding, and potatoes in a 
sack. My idea of the potatoes in the sack was this, that they were there ready to be 
carried off ; they were on a chair to be carried away ; because my impression all 
through is, that the people have been making themselves appear as poor as 
possible to any persons going through the country. He is a shopkeeper, and 
there were potatoes in the house in a sack. 

6292. Sir John Yarde Bull tr.] What does he deal in — He is what they call 
a huxter, and he buys eggs, and lie brings them to the neighbouring markets, and 
he deals in tea and sugar iu a very small way ; he takes or sends a cart to Let- 
terkenny for goods now and then. 

6293. Will vou refer to No. 704, Paddy Conaghan, and state what his circum- 
stances are ? — Paddy Conaghan lives in the townland of Moneybeg. and he has 
one horse, six cows, and ten sheep, and two ot his lamily are employed by Mrs. 
Russell. 

6294. Before you leave him will you tell the Committee the state of his house, 
as to clothing, or bedding, or anything of Hint sort r— I will read the remarks that 
I made at the time : “ Although there was scarcely any bed clothing on the beds, 

0,80. ' K K 3 there 
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G. F. Brady,, Esq. there were sundry pairs of blankets, quilts, and wearing apparel hid under oats,” 

__ which were on a table in the room ; there were also oats in sacks in his house. 

23. J*ine 1^58. 6295. This man was on the relief list as having received part of the fund, was 

he?— He is 704 on the Rev. Mr. Doherty’s book; he is very well off indeed. 

I al ways considered him rather bettev off than a great many of his neighbours, 
because I have often met him going to chapel on Sunday, and the man was always 
well clad. 

6296. Will you look at No. 705, Collum Roarty ?— Will you allow me, before 
mentioning Collum Roarty, to explain with regard to him. I went to this townland 
between seven and eight o’clock in the morning. I had told the bailiff the night 
before, that I would go to the townland at breakfast time next day to examine the 
houses ; and fearing that it might get about that I was going to examine the houses, 

I thought it better to go early in the morning, instead of the time I had appointed. 
He lives about a mile from Mrs. Russell’s house, and I walked down at seven in the 
morning, accompanied by Mrs. Russell’s land steward and her bailiff, who accom- 
panied °ne all through my visits to those houses, and on the road I met four head of 
cattle being driven by the brother of Mrs. Russell’s herd on to the mountain. She 
is in the habit of taking grazers on her mountain, and J said,, “ Who do those 
cattle belong to”? and he said, “ They belong to a Rosses man.”, I did not know 
to whom they belonged, and I said, “ Are you quite sure of that.' I think I know 
that bull;” and he said they certainly belong to a Rosses man, and he went 
on. Mrs. Russell’s steward met the boy afterwards, and ascertained that those 
cattle, instead of belonging to the Rosses people, belonged to those people in the 
townland that I was going to visit, and that they were being driven off the town- 
land. Then, the first house that I visited was Collum Roarty’s house, and in that 
house I found good beds and bedding, several sacks of oats, meal, and potatoes, 
and they said that they had got about 7 5. worth of clothes from the relief. I 
think what they said was, “ from the priest;” I think those were the words used. 

6297. I "ill only trouble you with one more, Neal Roarty, No. 7 ° 6 » what are 
his circumstances ? — He has good beds and bedding", potatoes, meal, and oats, 
and is very well clad, and a sheep or a goat, lately killed, was hanging up, just 
ready for use. 

' 6298. Is it your belief that this fund was given in instances such as those, not 
to relieve destitution, but to compensate them for the sheep-tax 1 — It is the 
«eneral opinion of every one, as well as myself, in that part of the country. 

6299. Lord Naas.'] Why do you say it is the general opinion of people?— I 
am in the habit of speaking to them, and several are dissatisfied with die manner 
in which the relief has been distributed ; one or two have told me that they were 
refused relief because they had not paid the sheep-tax. I can give the names of 
one or two that told me that they had been refused. 

6300. Sir Edmund Hayes ] Will you state any other circumstance which you 
wish to bring before the Committee? — Walking along the road on the 29th of 
April, after seeing a patient in the townland of Derryreel, I overtook a poor 
woman, the wife and child of M‘Cue, of Dun-more. I entered into conversation 
with her .; she said she was very poor, and that her husband was very poor, and 
that they had a large family, and they entirely subsisted by what charitable people 
gave them ; she said she had been desired to go to Derrybeg on a certain day (I 
forget the day) to receive relief. It was in the very snowy weather; if you 
recollect, that we had in the spring, and she complained bitterly of the journey 
that she had taken. She had travelled, I think, a distance of 12 miles in the 
snow there, and 12 miles back; and she told me that all the relief she got was 
one biscuit between herself and her husband ; and she said, too, since that day she 
had wot no additional relief because she had not paid the sheep-tax. 

6301. She told you that she was refused relief because she had not paid the 

tax ? — She did. . 

6302. Did she mention who told her?— She did not; it was more a general 

observation. . . , . ,1 

6303. But she did not obtain relief? — She did not obtain relief; she tola me 
that up to that day, the 29th of April, she had not received relief, and I asked her 
two or three time's, and she repeated it more than once. 

6304. Are there any other cases that you would wish to mention ? There is a 
man of the name of Neal M ; Gee, of Dunmore, a labouring man, who collects 
e^s through the country, and tries to support himself as best he can; 1 beneve 
lnAias no land, and he told me that he had gone on the same day to get relief; he 
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was working for me in my garden, digging, when he told me this, and he said 
that he had gone to Derry beg on this day mentioned by the woman, and that all 
he had got was one biscuit for himself and another for his wife, and I told him 
he was very much better off than the M‘Cues, because they had only one biscuit 
between them. 

6305. Do you know any cases where relief was offered to those who would not 
take it ? — I know of one case ; the man told me himself that he had been desired 
by persons distributing relief in his neighbourhood to go for a bundle of clothes, 
and he refused to go for them ; his name is Butler. 

6306. Lord iVW.] Had he paid the tax ? — He had paid the tax for the police, 
not tiie sheep-tax ; his name was Robert Butler, of Moneybeg. I think Robert 
is his Christian name. 

6307. What did he tell you exactly ? — He told me that a person distributing 
relief in his neighbourhood had sent him word that there was a bundle of clothes 
for him, and that if he would go for them he was entitled to them for having paid 
the tax, and he declined going for them. 

6308. Is he pretty well off? — No, I should say he was not at all Well off, con- 
sidering other people ; he is a stranger in that part of the country. 

6309. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Who did he say was the person distributing relief? 
— A man of the name of M'Clafferty, who lives on the hill just above him. 

6310. Sir Edmund Hayes.] In the years of famine were you often applied to 
for relief yourself? — Frequently. There was scarcely a day that I was not fol- 
lowed by crowds of people soliciting my interference with the committee to get 
relief, and a great deal of money at that time passed through my hands. I was 
treasurer lor a lime of the soup-kitchens when they were first established, and 
to which all the landlords in the district subsciibed. 

6311. Does your recollection enable yon to state that no one applied to you 
in the last few months for relief? — None but a few beggars in the country, who 
always ask relief occasionally, but nothing beyond that. 

6312. No applications were made to you such as would be in a time of desti- 
tution ? — None from destitution. In the famine of 1 84b and 1847 I believe I 
was the first person who distributed relief in that district. I think it was a Mr. 
Foster, of Norwich, who gave me a ton of meal to distribute, which I distributed 
in this way: I sold it at a reasonable rate, and I lowered it till the monev was 
expended altogether, and whenever any parties came into the district to inquire 
about the destitution, it was always to me they first came, as the medical officer 
of the district, and I had piles of letters from individuals at that time, which I 
could produce if the Committee wish it. 

6313. What is your opinion generally of the effect upon the country of this 
agitation and inquiry? — 1 think it is most injurious; I think it unsettles the 
minds of the people, and it puts a stop to that friendly feeling which always 
existed up to within the last two years, ever since I have been in the district, 
between landlord and tenant ; there has been a most friendly feeling between them 
at all times, and I think since this has occurred it has quite upset the people; 
their minds are unsettled, and they have very angry feelings towards those parties ; 
and I do not think myself that the feelings of the landlords with regard to their 
tenants will be improved either. 

6314. Mr. Dolls.'] Have the landlords of the district been generally kind to 
the tenants ? — Certainly ; I have frequently been made the almoner of Lord 
George Hill ; he lias repeatedly given me money to distribute to the people there, 
not only during the famine, but at many times since, and he has been always 
most particular, whenever he came to the country, in inquiring of me as to the 
state of the parties, or if I thought any of them wanted relief in any way, par- 
ticularly when I lived at the Gweedore Hotel ; since I left Gweedore that has 
not occurred so frequently. I think I ought to explain with regard to a case 
brought forward here, and which struck me as a very cruel thing to bring before 
the public, and that is the case of a man who was injured several years ago, so 
long ago that I have a very faint recollection of it. It is the case of a man of the 
name of Neal Doherty, who was blasting a rock at a well at the glebe house, 
which Lord George Hill had erected, I think it must be eleven years since; the 
match or something went wrong with it, and he went down into the pit, he and 
his partner, whom I know very well, a man of the name of Byrne, and they at- 
tempted to blow the match ; the charge exploded at the time, and the man’s eyes 
suffered very much. This man, Neal Doherty, was attended almost immediately 
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bv myself from the hotel, os the dispensary medical man of the district; and 
Lord 'George Hill, I know himself to have been very particular tn his attention to 
that case ; I cannot go into the particulars of it, because it is so long ago that 
the thing bad quite escaped my memory ; it was eleven years ago ; and that 
man was sent, 1 know myself, to the Lifford Hospital on Lord G,eorge Hill s own 
conveyance, and I recollect myself recommending that some blankets should be 
wot from the hotel to put about him when going to the liosplial, and I got out the 
blankets from Lady Hill’s hotel, and they were put round him, and he was 

Martin.'] Do you know one Dennis O’Brien, m the 
townland of Derryconnell r — I have not been in the halm of visiting him ; it is 
a general knowledge I have of all the district, with the exception of Mrs. 

63i6. S ThU is stated in evidence by the Rev. James M'Fadden : “ I v,s '^, tl ’® 
house of Dennis O'Brien on that occasion; Ins family consisted of ten, and there 
were five lying upon the cold damp earth, with nothing .0 save them from t a 
wet boa below but a little litter of straw ; there were five of them lying 11 the 
measles with no provisions of any sort in the house. Do you know anythin 
about that case’— I do not. In ordinary cases ot measles they never apply to 

me except when anything particular occurs. .Measles and scarlatina were pre- 
1 , district not Iona ago. That is not an overdrawn picture with 

Va ell d t the wav in which they lie, because I have known them to lie on straw 
in^c^rner^on'the^flmrr frequently, not only this year, hut for several years. 

>■ y- 

. ? ‘ t f .. as mv observation and practice as the medical man ot the district 
hafg'o e ’ d no 7 inquhe V particularfy into any cases, except those on Mrs 
Russell’s' property, but I thought it my duty to rebut the evidence which has 

disease this year, in the district Bran 
usual ? -On referring to the returns in the dispensary, there is a very cons.derable 

deC fi, e ;?tr y ou n know b a°tSman called Bell M’Bride ?-That is the woman who 
is referred 7 ns having died in Ballinas, 1 think. I knew her .0 have been a veiy 

poor woman. i death ? — Nothing more than what 

x s- - iw 

Sr " dispensary afso, and I bare seen her grandchiidren on 
property did she liver-She lived on the property of Mr. 

SU Sg 0 Mr H Set e ant Seasy.) How long is it since you left the Gweedore Hotel 1 
—I left the Gweedore Hotel in the year 1 50 Cottage, in 

6323. Since that where have Sd close to it for another 

the Gweedore district, upwards J reside at 

year and a half, and when the change took place in 1053 

Cross-roads, where I now live. . Press roads ’—Yes. 

distant , 4 mi.es hy the 

T^Wpensary district, as I understand, since .853, C '^ h ' 

dispens “ r5 

-° f NOTember? ' 1 tould 


-Yes. 


not tell without referring^ visit the dispensary ’-Once a week 

6330. Lord [Naas.] Howo j tQ at the dispensary r- 

6^2 pTsmihffbr dll. ac.o/ding to their diseases 1 -Yes the 

633" You cannot toil me how -n^ut-do^r 
different months; not since Nove , _ . ^ t you i ia d ?— No. 

6334. You could not tell me how many red tickets y 6335. Dl d 
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6335- O'd I rightly understand you to say that you prescribed dolamaun ? — <?. F. Brady, Esq. 
No ; 1 said I prescribed sloake and boiled dilosk. 

6336. I believe people who are not very ill often take sloake ? — Very frequently. 2 3 J une 1 ®58» 

6337. You would not object to take it yourself, would you ? — No ; I would be 
glad to have it every day. 

6338. Is there much of that in the district ? — No ; I should say there is not a 
very great quantity of sloake, because I find it a difficult matter to get it some- 
times. 

6339. I s not considered rather a delicacy r — It is. 

6340. The sea-weed which you saw sold at the fair, is what is called dilosk? — 

Yes. 

6341. And they take it in handfuls? — They do, and they eat it. 

6342. Have you ever known dolamaun sold at fairs? — I have never seen it 
sold at fairs. 

6343. Have you ever seen people eating it in that district? — I have. 

6344. You have said something about a chemical analysis of sea-weed ; did you 
mean a chemical analysis of what is called dolamauh ? — Yes; what I know of 
dolamaun is, that it is what is called the sweet wrack. 

6345. Do you mean the large coarse wrack ? — There was a specimen of it 
here a few days ago, and if I saw it I could say whether it was dolamaun or 
not. 

6346. Is it a very nutritious food ? — I have had it boiled since all this work 
appeared in the papers, and I do not admire it at all myself (The Witness examined 
some specimens of sea-weed ). In collecting the dolamaun the people take off the 
two points, which are very soft, and that is the portion they cook and eat. 

6347. Lord Naas.'] Do you imagine that anybody could eat that ( pointing to 
one of the specimens) ? — I do not think that they ever eat that ; I never saw it 
cooked as food. 

6348. Can they get plenty of that dolamaun from the shore? — Yes, they can 
get plenty at a particular season of the year, but at this season of the year a sort 
of spongy bladder forms upon the dolamaun, filled with a glutinous substance, 
and after that forms upon it I believe the people do not use it, because I have made 
particular inquiries about it. 

6349. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Of, the 145 persons whom you visited in 1857 
have you a distinct recollection of any of them? — If I had my register book I 
could have given the particulars of every individual. 

6350. Will you tell the Committee now whether you saw any of them at their 
meals? — I recollect one case in the townland of Keeldrum. 

63.51. In what period of the year ? — I think it was in the spring; I do not 
know the name, but I am quite sure that there is a gentleman here who could tell 
the individual. 

6352. You stated, did you not, that their clothes were not worse than usual this 
year? — They are not worse, according to my general observation. 

6353. Do you see them at mass on Sunday ? — I have seen them every Sunday ; 

I meet them going to and from chapel almost every Sunday. 

6354. You mean the chapel near your residence? — Yes; the chapel near my 
residence, the chapel belonging to the district of Cloughaneely. 

6355. Can you tell the Committee about how many townlands there are on 
Mrs. Russell’s estate altogether ? — Four townlands. 

6356. It is a very extensive tract of country, is it not ? — It is very extensive. 

6357. How many of those townlands did you make this visitation of? — I made 
it on three townlands. 

6358. How many houses did you go to altogether ? — I went into 16 houses. 

6359. How many families are there on those four townlands? — I can state the 
number in each townland ; there arc 13 on the townland of Baltoney Mountain. 

6360. How many did you visit on that townland ? — I visited two. 

6361. Goon to the next townland? — There are nine in Dunlewey Near ; I did 
not visit one on that townland, because I knew them all to be extremely well off 
and very rich people. 

6362. Go on to the next townland? — In Moneybeg there are 16 families. 

6363. How many did you visit there ? — I visited six in Moneybeg. 

6364. What is the next townland ? — Crawlev; there are 18 families in Crawley. 

6365. How many did you inspect there ? — Eight. 

6366. You were, of course, very well acquainted with Mrs. Russell’s tenants 

0.80. L l before ? 
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Esq before ? — Yes, I was tolerably well acquainted with them ; I should say very 
’ well. , . , „ 

6367. Were you managing the property for your mother-in-law in any .way . 

The agent of the property has been in a very bad state of health within the 

last two years, and I have acted for him. 

6368. You were, of course, acquainted with the state of the people Yes. 

6360. The steward and the bailiff went with you, did they not?— They did. 

6370. Was it you that selected the houses, or they ? — I just took them as they 
came, one after another ; I did not select them at all, I took them in rotation. 

6371. You knew the tenants before that? — Yes, I knew the tenants; but it 
was'stated that the people had no food, and I told the people, “ I have come to see 
whether you have any food ; it is reported in the newspapers that you are without 
food and without clothes, and Mrs. Russell is disgraced by the accounts that have 

aP ^2 ed Wet\hey e appri S ed beforehand that you intended to visit them?— I did 

not tell them beforehand. ,, . _ 

6373 Lord NaasA What answer did they make when you told them that you 
heard that they were without food ?-They said that they were poor; there was 
not one person that acknowledged himself to be well oft. 

6374. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You stated, did you not that the relic was d is- 
tributed by some persons appointed tty the committee?— Yes, so I have Ijeard. 

6375. It was from the agents that those people got the relief which they told 
you they had ?— Yes ; at least I believe so. It was through those agents. 

6376: You have spoken of a bad feeling having grown up, which you were 
sorry to observe, between landlord and tenant r— I have ; I see it in peoples 
faces as I no along the road. t 

6377. When did that first begin, do you think r— I should say, as near as 1 

can speak, it is within the last 18 months or two years. 

6378. That is subsequent to the taking of those pastures and the raising of the 

rents? — Subsequently to that, certainly. c . f 

6370. Mr. Maguire .' ] You have been asked by Mr. Serjeant Deasy _with 
reference to the tenants that yon visited; did yon vrs.t the house of James M B, ide 
one of the tenants of your mother-in-law >— I am sure that he is on my list, but 
Tames M'Bridewas not visited bv roe. • • 

63S0. Do you know the condition of that mans circumstances; is that man 
eatherimr raws for support ?— He is what is called a rag merchant ; he is set don n 
here as S. rag mercham. He has a son and a daughter hired ; and I have a list 
of observations which were made by Mrs. Russell’s land steward, who knows a 

the people very well about there. i«t8 

6381. When were those observations written 7 — On the 6th of May J s 5 °- 

6382. Will yon read the observations about this rag merchant, 
down as having three head of cattle and six sheep ; and the observation made is, 

TZ’m who wrote this observarion to be examined here r— Not that 

1 know, of your own knowledge, that that man has in the world 

a four-footed animal r— Of my own knowledge, 1 1 6th of May, 

6385. That observation is put down by the land steward on 

after this Committee was appointed ? Yes. William Dohertv another 

6386. Do you know anything about a man named William Doheity, ano 

tenant of your mother-in-law’s?-—' Yes, I do- lately J think it was 

6387 Did you go into his house lately;— Not very lately, 1 mime 
nearly a year since “ he had a child badly burnt, that I attended. 
f,q 88 Were you in his house this year?— .Not to my knowle e . 

638m Were you in that man’s house late last «»!-l «• >“ last JJ ' he 
fisoo What were that man’s circumstances at the beginning of this JW«J» 
e„d 3 of' kst yem^William Doherty has been in constant employment with 

M 6”v^n family has he ? -I think he has not more than three or 

“t-^there seven in fhmily J-There might he, hut I do not think there 
are ; the eldest boy is not very tall. )_Yes; I know that 

keen for some months, -jd 
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I see him whenever I go to Dunlewey : he told me himself that he had received G - F ■ Rrady, Esq. 
relief. 

6394. M r. Maguire.] Is that man employed throughout the year ? — Yes. 23 June 1858. 

^ 395 - What wages does he have ? — I think his wages latterly have been more 

than they were in former years, because he was taken into the stable, and I think, 
to the best of my knowledge, the wages have been 1 1 d., but the usual wages that 
he received were tod.; the usual rale of wages at Dunlewey, with the exception 
of the herd and one or two others, is lot?. 

6396. Do you know a man of the name of James Roarty, another tenant of your 
mother-in-law’s? — I do. 

C397. Did you visit that man’s house ? — I visited that man’s house on the 1 ith 
of May. 

6395. Will you describe to the Committee the stock that that tenant of your 
mother-in-law’s has ? — I believe the man has a cow ; I am not quite sure. I will 
not slate that as a positive fact. 

6399. ^ 011 c *° not know whether he has a cow or not? — I do not of my own 
personal knowledge; but on my list I have an observation, made by myself, with 
regard to this man from my own personal observation. The man is a very poor 
man 5 there is no doubt of that at all ; he is the poorest man, and he is considered 
to be the lowest, in point of circumstances, on Mrs. Russell’s property. My remark 
is, “ He had no provisions in the house, although seen by Mrs. Russell’s bailiff to 
bring home the day or so before three horse loads of potatoes” from the town of 
Glenthorney. 

6400. For whom was he bringing those potatoes? — For himself, the bailiff told 
me that day. 

6401. Did you make any inquiry about it of the man himself? — I did, and the 
man said that he had nothing. There was deception practised in this poor house; 
the straw was tumbled out of the bed ; it was wispy straw, and it was tumbled 
out as if it had been taken out of a tick in the corner of the room ; the bedstead 
was pulled to pieces, and the clothes of the woman that I saw in the house 
appeared as if they had been folded up, ready to be carried out of the house. I 
asked the woman if she had any shift, as it was reported that she had no shift, 
and she said she had one on her, and I looked in her box and I found that she 
had two clean ones in the box. 

6402. What particular mark had that straw about it ? — It was rolled up in 
wispy lumps, in which straw would be after being compressed in a tick. 

6403. You are perfectly certain that that is the appearance which straw pre- 
sents when taken out of a tick? — Yes. 

6404. Did you ask where the tick was ? — Yes, and where the blankets were also, 
and my impression was that no one could lie on the miserable coverlet that was 
there, and I made the most minute search round the house, but I could not find 
a particle of bed clothing. 

<1405. Is not the possession of a tick rather an indication of a certain amount 
of comfort ? — It is. 

6406. You say that this is one of the poorest men in the place, and still you 
want to impress upon the Committee your belief that there was a tick in this 
man’s house? — I want to tell the Committee that I think, on Mrs. Russell’s 
property, there is not one in ten that has not got a tick with straw or chatf in it. 

6407. Do you say that from your own observation? — Yes, I say that from my 
own observation. 

6408. Did not you tell Mr. Serjeant Deasv that out of 50 houses you examined 
•only ]6 ? — Yes. 

11409. Then what is your assertion about the ticks? — I say that those houses I 
went into were as poor as any that Mrs. Russell had. 

6410. Do you say that in every house of the 16 there was a tick ? — No, I do 
not sav so, but I can tell every house where they have a tick. 

6411. Do you know Charles Roarty, another tenant of your mother-in-law’s? 

— That man has not been returned to me has having got relief. 

6412. Do you know anything about him : he is a landholder on Mrs. Russell’s 

property, on the townland of Monybeg ?— Charles Roarty is not upon the list as 
a tenant ; if the Committee will allow me to explain, there are a great many in 
that district of the same name, Roartys, and 'Gallaghers, and other different 
names ; if I saw the individual, if lie was present before me, I could tell. you who 
he was; at least, I could tell you where he lived, and all about him, but as regards 
j: b.80. L L 2 names. 
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names, where there are such a number of people of the same name, it is very 
difficult; I do not find Charles Roarty in Mrs. Russell’s rental. 

6413. His father’s name was Neal, and I believe he is now called Charles Neal 
Roarty ; do you recognise him now ? — I have Neal Roarty on the Rev. Mr. 
Doherty’s list, No. 706. 

64 j 4'. I am only asking about a man named Charles Neal Roarty, the son or 
Neal Roarty, and 1 want to know whether you visited that man's house r— I think 
he is not a tenant of Mrs. Russell’s at all. at least as far as I know. It he is a 
tenant of Mrs. Russell’s I know him ; but I cannot just bring my mind to know 
the individual to whom the Honourable Member refers. 

6415. Lthink you gave some particulars with respect to your visit to the house 
of a man named Art O’Donnell, and you represented him as having three beds; 
will you tell me what kind of beds they were? — I looked at the beds, and one of 
them appeared to me to have a tick on. 

641(1. Can you say that positively? — Yes, positively. I turned it over and 
there was a tick on one bed. 

6417. Did you examine the others ? — I do not remember the others. I could 
not say whether there was a tick on the others, but they appeared to me, as far 
as my recollection goes, upon bedsteads. 

6418. You stated that there were potatoes in a sack, that they might be carried 
off'; do vou not know that that man is a carrier? — I do. 

641 9. ’ If those were ready to be carried off, might not that man be discharging 
his duty in taking them elsewhere? — Decidedly so. 

6420. Does his having those potatoes in a sack, and their appearing to be ready 
to be carried off, afford an indication of an attempt at fraud?— Having discovered 
circumstances of fraud myself in the house preceding, to tell the truth, I was 
rather suspicious, and I may have come to that conclusion wrongfully. 

6421. Are the Committee to assume from you that every carrier who has a sack 
of potatoes in his house ready to be carried oft, is determined to perpetrate a 
fraud ?— No ; I say that I may have come to a wrong conclusion. 

6422. Mr. Dobbs.] What do you mean by a carrier ?— lie is a man who carries 
goods to the adjoining market-towns, and he has a horse and cart. 

6423. Mr. MaguireT] In one of your investigations I think you stated that you 
poked under the bed of Paddy Conaghan?— I do not think I poked under the 
bed of Paddy Conaghan; it was under the bed of Hugh Roarty that I poked with 

3 S 6424. Under the bed of Hugh Roarty, I think, you were lucky enough to 
lug out blankets of a peculiar manufacture, which you said were not shop blan- 
kets ? — They were home manufactured, not shop blankets. 

6425. What impression do you endeavour to leave upon the minds of the 
Committee from the result at which you arrived?— My own impression and my 
feeling at the time was, that they were concealed in order to give me the idea 
that the man was poorer than he really was, because the bed was made up as if 
it were made up for the day with a coverlet over it, which was miserably thin, 
and a miserable sheet under it. 

6426. Will you go so far as to state your belief that these home manufactured 
blankets had been in bis own possession previously to the time of the distress r — 

I do not know whether those blankets had been in bis possession previously, or 
not; I only found them underneath the bed. 

6427. Do you know that contributions of clothing of all kinds, whether pur- 
chased in shops or manufactured by individuals, had been sent to the Relief Com- 
mittee, and distributed by them to the people ?— Those blankets were dirty, and 
they could not, in my opinion, have been given by the Relief Committee, and 
tliev appeared to have been slept in for months without being washed. 

6428. Do you know that bundles of wearing materials of various kinds, and in 
a variety of stages, had been sent into the country ?— No ; I have not heard that 
there have been old clothes sent. 

6429. Do you know to the contrary ?— I do not know to the contrary. My 
understanding with regard to the clothing was this, that the clothing was alto- 
gether bought at the shop of Mr. Gallagher of Letterkenny. 

6430. When did the distribution ot this relief, in the shape of clothing, take 
place ; was not it on the 8th of March ?— I believe it was ; I cannot tell the 

date 6431. When 
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6431. When afterwards did you visit the place?-I visited it on the loth G. F. Braiy, E ij 

of May. 20 June x8 r 8 

6432. Was it two months after? — It may have been, but I do not know the ° 

dates, 

6433. I ask vou this question : Assuming that that blanket was given to that 
man, in a, tolerably decent state, on the 10th of March, considering the condi- 
tion of the house and the habits of the people, might it not present a rather 
forbidding appearance on the 10th of May, when you visited him?— I saw 
blankets that, were given by the committee on that townland, and they were clean 
blankets compared with those blankets I am speaking of. 

6434. You have not answered the question : Assuming that a blanket was 
given to that man, in a tolerably decent state, on the 10th of March, is it not 
probable that it might be in a rather different condition on the loth of May, when 
you examined the house? — Decidedly so. 

6435. 1 think you took some credit for having expended a very large sum of 
money in improvements. on Mrs. Russell’s estate, amounting to 1,300 Z. r I state 
that Mr. Russell expended, during his lifetime, 2,000 /., and since that 1,300/. 
has been expended by the trustees of the estate. 

6436. Did that include any money collected in England, independently of it 
altogether? — I think that I am entitled to explain that. When Mrs. Russell 
went to Dunlewey, there was no church there, and she had a large household of 
her own, and a good many Protestant tenants in the neighbourhood, and she set 
to work to collect funds to build a church. There was 1,200 /. laid out on a 
church ; there was 1,200 /. laid out on a glebe-house; there was 800 /. laid out on 
an endowment, which is now in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in Ireland, and of that amount Mrs. Russell has expended 400/. ot her own 
monev. 

6437. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Beyond what was collected ?— Beyond what was 
collected. 

6438. Mr. Maguire.] What was the amount collected in England? — I cannot 
say. 

0439. Was it 3,000/. ?— I do not know; the gross amount expended was 
upwards of 3,200 /. 

6440. How much of that was sent from England ? — The greater part of it. 

6441. What proportion ? — I cannot tell at all what proportion. 

G442. Mr. P. JVykeham Martin.] Mrs. Russell’s brother is a wealthy man in 
the south of England, is he not? — Yes. 

6443. Sir*/. Yarde Buller.] Was the money collected by the exertions of Mrs. 

Russell? — By the sole exertions of herself and daughters, who wrote appeals for 
her to the public. 

6444. Did they get any money from any public fund? — No. I wish to con- 
vey to the Committee that in addition to the money collected from the public, 

Mrs. Russell herself laid out 400 /. 

6445. Lord Naas.] With regard to this 1,300/. that you are speaking of as 
being laid out on the improvement of the estate, was any portion of that the money 
to which you have been alluding now ? — Not one farthing. 

6446. Mr. Maguire] What improvements were made by this 1,300 /. ? — There 
was a very large stable, and cowhouses, and barns built. 

6447. What was made for the original native tenants? — There was a road 
made, there was a bridge made, and several cottages for tenants ; I could not tell 
you the proportions ; I can only tell the sum which was laid out on the property. 

6448. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You were not there when the money was laid out ? 

— No. 

6449. Mr. Maguire.] Did that include the stabling and the barns which were 
made for Mr. Russell himself? — Yes; there were a great many farm offices built. 

<14,50. Was it for the benefit of the tenants, or for the immediate comfort and 
enjoyment of the landlord ? — Indirectly, it was for the benefit of the tenants, and 
directly also as regards the cottages, roads, bridge. 

6451. You said, in answer to a question which was put to you by Mr. Serjeant 

Deusy, that you could not particularise at what time you visited those houses ; 
are not you the dispensary physician ? — Yes. ^ 

6452. " And are you not bound to keep a register of your visits ? Yes ; and 1 
have the register at home, and it 1 had been desired to bring it, I could have 
produced it. 

c.8o. t l 3 6453. You 
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G. F. Brady, Esq. 6453. You stated that in cases of measles, the people do not call upon you ? 

— — No ; and in fevers, and in cases of scarlatina, a great many do not apply to me. 

23 June i'858. 6454. Were there many deaths in Gweedore last winter '! — -I do not know of 

my own knowledge of but one from scarlatina, but I have heard of three or four 
of a family, but they did not apply to me in my private or public capacity. 

6455. Did you see the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden going to attend sick calls? — 
It es ; I have, frequently seen him passing my house ; he always passes my house 
in going through the district; sometimes, daily. 

64.56. Do you admit that the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden passed you two or three 
times on sick calls ? — I do not know whether it was on sick calls ; he has been in 
the habit of passing, and 1 have no doubt that he passed me frequently when 
he was on sick calls. 

64.57. I think a very large number of persons applied for relief to the Rev. 
Mr. M £ Gee on the 8th of March ? — I heard myself that the entire country went 
there, and I heard that several of them suffered from the severity of the weather 
in going there. 

6458. Is it very likely that a person who was to administer relief, if a very 
large crowd waited upon him, could give relief to every one of them; was it 
humanly possible? — 1 should say that it would be a very difficult matter. 

6459. You talked of biscuits having been given to those people ; do you know 
that they were given for the purpose of preventing people from being hungry on 
the road ? — I should say so ; I have heard so. 

6460. Do you know that all the biscuits in the district were given to the people? 
— 1 did not hear it, but it might have been so. 

6461. Chairman.'] Mr. Russell purchased this estate in 1844 or 1845, did he 
not ? — Y es. 

6462. As a matter of fact, without going into any legal questions about it, 
have the people living upon that estate which Mrs. Russell has now, and which 
was purchased by Mr. Russell, the same amount of commonage which they had 
when Mr. Russell purchased the estate ? — At the present time, some of the people 
say that they have a right over all Mrs. Russell’s property, and they say that they 
are exercising that right in opposition to her on all those mountains at presentwhich, 
if it goes on, the only course which remains to her, will be to eject them all, and it 
would be very much contrary to her wish to do so. She has offered those moun- 
tains to the people at the valuation of Mr. Switiey, a gentleman well known in 
the north of Ireland as a valuator ; he valued them at a certain sum of money, 
and the people were offered those mountains at a valuation, and although 
Mrs. Russell, as I have been informed, could get double or treble that sum of 
money from strangers, she has not set them to strangers, but they are for the 
people, if they wish to take them. 

6463. Sir J. Yarde Bullcr.] If they agree to take them at the rent put upon 
them by Mr. Swiuey ? — Yes. 

6464. And do the people at present decline to pay the rent ?— They do ; the 
other day the bailiff drove some cattle for trespass off those mountains, which, by 
their own agreements, did not belong to them, because I was the person w ho re-set 
the property ; and this iast year they brought in a defence before the magistrates 
tiiat they never gave up possession of those mountains, although the cattle had 
been driven off those mountains ever since the new arrangement. 

6465. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Can you give the number relieved at the dispensary 
■this year and last year? — Yes, I have a return showing the number of patients 
attended at the dispensaries, and visited at their houses, in the years 1 853, 1 854, 
i&So, 1856, 1857, and part of 1858, by myself. 

6466. Mr. Dobbs.] To what date in 1858? — Up to the beginning of May 

'6467. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Will you put in that return ? — Yes. ( Delivering 
in the same.) 

'6468. Chairman.] Do you mean that those are the red tickets ? — No, the con- 
joint tickets ; it is merely the total number. 

6469. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Has there been a decrease in the number this last 
year r — It shows so on the returns. 

6470. Sir William Somerville ] Did all Mrs. Russell’s tenants pay the tax ?- — 
INo, they did not. 

' 647 ‘i . Did all in the list that you referred to just now pay the tax?- — I think 
they did ; there may be an exception. 

<••>’£ x 64721 Mr. 
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6472. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Are you sure that they all paid ? — There may be G. F.Btady, Esq. 

one or two exceptions. 

6473. Sir William Somerville.'] What made the exceptions ? — There are sundry 9 3 June 1858. 
people here reported to me by Mrs. Russell’s steward as having got relief that do 

not appear on Mr. Doherty’s list at all. 

6474. I am talking of the tax? — The townland of Crawley paid the tax; all 
the people that I mentioned in that townland were relieved. 

6475. Did every one of those individuals on the list to which you referred 
before the Committee, pay the tax? — I have no list; it is merely individuals I 
have taken out. 

6476. Is the townland subject to the tax? — Yes; the whole of the townland of 
Crawley is subject to the tax. 

6477. Was it levied upon each occupier in the townland ? — Yes. 

6478. You think they all paid the tax ? — All in Crawley paid the tax. 

6479. D' ( * all in Crawley receive relief? — They did, to the best of my opinion, 
with the exception of one man who is not 011 Mr. Doherty’s list, which man is 
returned to me here as having got relief by Mrs. Russell’s steward ; and all the 
people in the townland told me that each individual in that townland got 35. of 
money lor every pound ot rent they paid. 

6480. I ask you if they all paid the tax and have got relief in that townland ? 

— I am not sure with regard to one individual in the town. 

6481. Is there any one of those individuals in a destitute state? — I should say 
not. 

6482. Are there any in the townland not landholders who got relief, who did 
not pay the tax? — There are none living in the town but landholders. 

6483. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Were other town lands charged with the tax? — 

The townland of Dunlewey was charged with the tax. 

6484. Two townlands out of four were charged with the tax ? — Moneybeg was 
charged with the tax ; Baltoney Mountain was not. 

6485. Mr. Maguire.] Did Baltoney Mountain get the relief ?— I was told by a 
man in it that they got relief ; the people told me themselves that they had. I 
visited two houses in that townland, and the people told me that they had got 
relief. 

6486. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Is the employment of labour very abundant, and 
is there a considerable demand for labour on that estate? — There is. 

6487. You yourself do not employ much if you only occupy 20 acres? — I do 
not employ very much ; but there has been a difficulty in getting labourers for 
Dunlewey farm. I know it from the land-steward when I have been transacting 
business with him. 

6488. You do not know it of your own knowledge ; you have found no diffi- 
culty yourself in getting labourers? — No. 

6489. Mr. Maguire.] Do you say that the people on the townland of Crawley 
are all rich ? — No, I do not say that. 

6490. Do you know a landholder named Daniel Green ? — I do. 

6491. Did you visit his house? — I did. My observations on visiting his house 
are. He was from home. I saw his wife.' There were good beds and bedding; 
and potatoes in the house. The woman was comfortably clad ; she showed me 
some things that she had got in the shape of relief; from the priests, she said. 

6492. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What quantity of potatoes were there in the house? 

— I could not say exactly the quantity; there were some hundred weights of 
potatoes; unless there was a great amount of potatoes in the house, I did not 
make any remark as to the quantity. 

6493. Mr. Maguire .] What was this comfortable bed made of? — A tick, with 
chaff over it. 

6494. Are you positive of that? — I am positive of it. 

6495. Did you examine it? — -Yes ; the beds had the look of as comfortable beds 
as you will see in any farm-house of that class. 

6496. Did you take up the clothes, and examine what the bed was composed 
of? — I. did. 

6497. Are you positive that it was a tick bed? — Yes; whenever I marked 
“ good beds” in my list, it meant that the material was in a tick. 

6498. And you assert that Daniel Green had this sort of bed ? — Yes. 

6409. Mr. Dobbs. 1 Will vou look at the return which you have in your hands, 

0.80. “ l 1 4 and 
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0 . F. Brady, Esq. and state to the Committee the number relieved at the dispensaries in 1856 ? — 
Eight hundred and sixty. 

23 June 1858. 6/jOO. How many were there in 1857? — Seven hundred and nine; but the 
return goes only to the first five months of 1858. 

6501. Will you also state to the Committee the number in the five months of 
1857, and also in the first five months of 1858 ? — In the first five months of 1857 
the number was 298, and in the first five months of 1858 there were 300, two 
more. 

6502. Mr. Maguire.] Do your brother doctors of Dunfanaghy visit your 
district very often ? — They visit occasionally. 

6503. Did they last winter? — They occasionally did so a few times during the 
winter. 

Mr. Joseph Thompson, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J. Thompson. 6504. Sir Edmund Hayes.} WHAT are you r— A constable of the constabulary 
at Cross-roads. 

6505. How long have you been stationed there ? —Since the 2d of April 1857 ; 
I have been in the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely since tiie 20th of May 
1847 5 I was some time in the neighbouring district, that is the Rosses. 

(1506. You are well acquainted with the district, are you not ? — Yes. 

6507. Do you know anything about the distribution of relief there lately ? — • 
I saw' it distributed; I saw tickets given. 

6508. Did you hear any announcement first, as to the way in which it was to 
be distributed ? — Y'es ; previous to Sunday, the 2d of May 1 858, it was announced 
in the chapel that none were to get relief except those who paid sheep or police 
tax. 

6509. Chairman.'] Did you hear that yourself? — I heard it from some of my 
party who were there. 

6510. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Was that report made by some of the constables 
to you as sergeant in the constabulary? — Yes. 

6511. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You stated that it was announced in the chapel 
that those people who paid sheep tax alone should be entitled to relief at that 
period ? — Yes. 

6512. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] When was that announcement made r — I do not 
exactly know the Sunday, but it was previous to Sunday, the 2d of May. 

6,513. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You were present at the distribution of some relief, 
were you not ? — I saw the parties get relief. 

6514. Were any of those parties that you saw getting relief those whose cir- 
cumstances you knew ? — Yes, several. 

6515. Will you state one or two of them? — There is one man named Paddy 
Herraghty, in Ballinatemple, No. 77 in M‘Fadden’s book, received relief. 

6516. What are his circumstances? — He has a horse, five cows, and 15 sheep. 

6517. Do you know that of your own knowledge? — I know it of my own 
knowledge. 

6518. Do you know Thomas M'Causland? — He is a blacksmith, and lives in 
Clonbarra, on the property of the Rev. Charles Stewait. 

6519. Does he get relief? — Yes, he appears as No. 71 in the Rev Mr. 
M‘Fadden’s book. 

6520. What is the amount of his stock? — One horse, five cows, and 12 sheep. 

6521. Do you know Owen M‘Cue ? — Yes; he is called Shane Baccagh. 

6522. What is the amount of his stock? — This man is on the property of the 
Earl of Leitrim ; he has a horse, five cows, ten sheep, and 12 pigs; this man has 
money at interest. 

6523. How do you know? — I called at the house of Dominick M‘Moingle of 
the same townland, and he told me that OwenM‘Cue had sold some pigs to him ; 
a few days after that I was in M‘Moingle’s house, and he said he purchased them 
on this condition, that he was to give 6 s. in May, or 9*'. in November ; he took 
the pigs at the 3 s. difference in price to November from this Owen M c Cue. 

6524. How does that show that he has money at interest ?— I am showing that 
he had it at interest till November. John Sweeney, of Ballintemple, has two 
pigs on the same terms from M‘Cue. 

6525. What was the state of Owen M‘Cue’s house? — In the most filthy state 

when 
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when I went to the house ; I visited this house under the Nuisance Removal and 
Disease Prevention Act, by order of my officer, and I say that Owen M'Cue’s 
house was in the most filthy state. 

6526. Lord Naas.] Were the pigs in the house? — There were four in the 
house, the rest were outside the house ; four of them were under a bed which I 
saw in the kitchen. 

6527. Had he a pig-stye? — None. 

6.528. Do the 12 pigs sleep in the house every night? — Yes ; one half of the 
house is down, so that it is a most wretched looking place. 

6529. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Had you any opportunity of seeing the nature of 
his clothes ? — He appeared in the most abject poverty in his personal clothes. 

6530. Did you see anything of his bed clothing? — I would not give 1 s. for all 
the bed clothes in the house. 

6531. Do you consider that that man is in a destitute state? — Any strangers 
going through the country would have looked upon him as being in circumstances 
of the most abject poverty. 

6532. You, who know him well, were aware that he was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances ? — Yes. 

6533. Had he got any meal ? — He told me he had. I saw a quantity of meal 
in a bag in the house, and he told me that it was half a hundred-weight he had 
received as relief; he appeared on the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden’s book as No. 332, 
having received relief. 

6534. Do you know a man of the name of Jack M'Ghee upon the Rev. Mr. 
Nixon’s property ? — Yes ; he lives in the townland of Tullaghobegley, Irish, the 
property of the Rev. Alexander Nixon. 

6535. Did he get relief? — I do not know ; but he is on the property where 
they paid the police-tax. 

6536. You do not know whether he is on the list for relief? — I cannot find his 
name on the list. 

6537. You do not know whether he got any relief? — I do not know. 

6538. Are you in the habit of making out agricultural returns ? — Yes. 

6539. Do you find any difficulty in making them out now?— Yes; it is impos- 
sible to make accurate agricultural statistics this year in that district. Some of 
the men who are employed this year tell me that the first question that is asked 
them is, “ Is this inquiry for London?” and they will not give the particulars of 
their stock; they will give nothing like the stock; and a report is about being 
made which will accompany those returns to Henrietta-street when they are re- 
turned, stating that they do not believe them to be accurate so far as the stock is 
concerned. 

6540. In fact, you have found the greatest difficulty in getting any accurate 
account of the stock this year, as distinguished from other years ? — Yes. 

6541. Did the people seem to be aware that any inspection was going on lately ? 
— 1 think so. 

6542. Have you any proof of that? — Yes ; when Mr. Sharman Crawford came; 
the day before he came to the district it was told in Crossroads, where I am 
stationed, that he was about to come through the country to make au in- 
spection. 

6543. The day before he came it was announced at Crossroads that he was 
to be there on the following day ? — Yes. 

6544. Lord Naas.] Did you hear it yourself the day before?— I did. 

6545. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Were you in this district at the time of the famine? 
— Y'es, I was in the district of Gweedore in 1847 ; I was there from the 20th of 
May 1847, t0 tiie 10t h of November 1851. 

6546. You are well acquainted with the slate of the people at that period, are 
you not? — Yes. 

6547. And with the exertions which were then made to relieve them? — Yes. 

6548. Was a quantity of food distributed ? — Yes ; but I cannot speak as to the 
quantity. 

6549. Were the number of applications very great ? — I attended what was 
called the soup kitchen, in the summer of 1847, with Hugh M‘Bride. I was to 
go there to protect him while he was giving out relief to the crowds that applied 
in the famine year of 1 847. 

6550. Is there anything going on at present to be compared with that? — 
Nothing bordering on it. 

6551. In fact, it is your opinion that there is no real destitution in that district? 

0.80. M m — There 
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There, are some poor people in the district; but to say that there is destitution, 

as represented in the appeal I have read, is perfect nonsense. 

6552. You were some vears out of the Gweedore district, about foui yeaisr 
I was nearly five vears in 'the parish of Lettermacaward. 

6553. When did you return to the district ? — I returned to take charge ot the 
Gweedore station on the 16th of October 1856. 

6554. Did the appearance of the people on your return strike you as much 
worse that when you left it ?— It was much improved from the time that I 

left it. . , . 

6555. In what respect? — In every respect, both m appearance and in the way 
in which they managed tiieir farms and their houses. 

6.556. Do you know anything of the case of Bell M'Bride, who is supposed to 
have died of destitution ? — I have some notes taken ot it. On the evening of the 
18th ot Mav last, Mr. Olphert, the magistrate, called at the barrack and directed 
me to uo and make inquiry if a woman named Bell M'Bride had died ui destitu- 
tion as allowed. I went 10 the house, which is about a quarter of a mile lrom the 
•barrack, and saw her daughter,, and I told her that it had been represented by a 
Poor-law ouardian for the Dunfanaghy Union that her mother had died of desti- 
tution, and she seemed quite offended at the idea of such a representation being 
made She told me at the same time that her mother had received 1 l. some short 
.time before from America, and she told me that her mother was 82 years of age 
when she died ; she died 1 think about the 14th or 15th of April. My object 111 
making the inquiry was, that if it should be considered a case ot death from 
destitution. I should have reported it to the coroner.. 

6557. Have you any knowledge of a man who died, of the name of VYhoreskey ; 
who died in the snow r— Nothing further than meeting policeman M'Donagh, the 
acting constable in charge of the Keeldrum station. He told me that he had 
found this man dead, and he had made inquiry as to the cause of Ins death ; and 
he told me that he had searched him, and found 18 s. ori his person. 

6558. Is there much consumption of whiskey at Crossroads, where you are 

stationed ?— There is a monthly fair held there, and an enormous quantity of 
whiskev is drank there. I cannot tell the quantity. . . 

6559. Have you any means of judging whether it has diminished or increased r 
— I do not think that it has diminished. 

6560. In the comse of vour duty you arc brought into contact with the people 

of the country ; is it, vour opinion that, in point of clothes and general appearance, 
they are not worse, or are thev better, than they have been for a few years past? 
—1 have only been since the 2d of April 1857 ^ Cloughaneely. I look upon 
the people as much improved, both in appearance and clothing. _ 

6561 . Do you see the people occasionally on their road to their chapel . Every 

SU 6jfc. Does their appearance strike you as very dejected or the contrary ?- 
Nothing of the sort : they have a costume ot their own that would appear to 
strangers rather odd. that is, half of them wear a flannel waistcoat ; they are in no 
way tasty as to their dress, and they would appear lo strangers to be m a state 
of real poverty, when I know that they are not. ... 

6563 It isnot the habit for unmarried women to wear bonnets in that part ot 
the country ?-Some few of them do ; but generally speaking they do not 

6564. Lord Naas. ] l)o thev wear shoes ‘-Sometimes they are in the habit of 
carrying their shoes in their hands, till they get near the chapel or market town, 

and then thev put them on. 1 have seen them do it. - 

6565. Do "you know that they wear more shoes now than when you came into 
the district of Gweedore? — I see 11 great deal more. 

6566. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are you prepared, it railed upon ,tp state a Jat 

many other instances in which relief was given to people 111 gooc cir 11 * ■ 

-I am prepared so far as this, 1 am prepared from the general talk of the 
■country ; hut I did not see it, and therefore I do not know personally. 

6567. Mr. Serjeant Dtasy. \ When was this report made to yon about the 
announcement at chapel?— It was some time previous to Sunday, the 2d 
May. 

6568. Can you say when? — I do not know toe oate. 

6569. Was it made to you officially f-No, it was merely verbally told me that 

it was given out in chapel. . , , > ,. np 

6570. Did not you say.it was reported to you r— I mean it was told me by 

of the policeman on his return from chapel. g Are 
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6571. Are you in charge of that station? — Yes, I am in charge of that station ; 
but as it was not affecting the peace of the country, I did not think it worth 
making a report of. 

6572. It was one of your men that told you? — It was one of my men that 
told me. 

G573. Tie had been at mass, and heard it? — He had been at mass, and heard it. 

6574. What is the man’s name? — His name is John Dwyer. 

6.775. I s he there still ? — Yes. 

6.576. Did he say the name of the priest who had made that announcement ? 
— lie did, but I do not quite recollect it now; I think it was the Rev. Mr. 
M'Fadden, but I am not quite sure. 

6577. It was a gentleman who is not here? — That is the person I was told. 

6578. The person who told you is not here? — No. 

6579. Was not relief given on Lord Leitrim's property? — Yes; lean give 
instances. 

6580. Was it subject to the tax ? — No, it never paid the tax. 

6581. With regard to this man that had the money at interest, Owen M‘Cue, 
was it money that he had on pigs at interest? — I will explain ; it was pigs that he 
sold ; but I look upon that as money at interest. 

6582. Did you ever hear that, he had been refused relief by the Rev. Mr. 
MT'adden? — I find his name down in the relief book, ana he told me himself 
that he got it. 

6583. Do you think that an answer to my question; did you ever hear at all 
that the man who had money on pigs at interest had been refused relief by the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden ? — No ; but I heard that he went in the morning, and received 
half a hundred-weight of meal, and his wife went in the evening and received 


mute. 

6584. Was that from the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden?— I do not know; it was the 
person who gave it out. 

6585. On the whole, you consider that this district has considerably improved 
since 1851 ?— Since 1847. 

65S6. You left it in 1851 ? — Yes. 

6587. l ias it improved much since 1851 ?— I look upon it as improved. 

65SS. And that the people are better clothed and better fed than they were 


then ? — Yes. 

6589. They have more means you think, and more stock ? — 1 do think so. 

6590. You talked about the agricultural returns ; I suppose it is not you that 
make those returns? — No; not this year. 

659 1 . They were made, I suppose, by your men ? — They are being made at 
present. 

6592. You know nothing, except what the men have told you ? — No further 
than it is reported to me, and l report the same to the officers. 

6.593- WaS that report in writing? — No; my superior officer was attending 
the fair, and he directed me, when those returns are perfected, to make those men 
make a' report, to accompany them to Henrietta-street, stating that they believe 
them not to be correct. 

6594. Lord Naas.] Since you have been in the district, have you been engaged 
in collecting those returns of property ? — Yes; I was in 1848, 1849, an< ^ 1 ^5° 
on Lord George Hill’s property in Gweedore. 

6595. Did you find any difficulty in getting accurate returns then? — No. 

6596. Was there any indisposition on the part of the people then to give 
returns of their stock ?— Not of stock ; but at that time I perfectly recollect 
when 1 went to the people to know in whose possession those mountains were, 
they all refused having anything to do with them, and I went to Lord George Hill, 
and' asked him whether they were in his possession or the tenants’, and he said 
they were in his ; and if reference is made to the return, you will find it so there. 

6597. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You made returns yourself as to their stock, did 
you not ? — Yes. 

6508. And you say you saw them?— Yes. __ ... 

6599. You found no difficulty in getting them ?— That was before the inquiry 

6600. When was the last inspection made? — A part of this was made on 
Saturday the 1st of May, and on Sunday the 2d of May it was given out in the 
chapel that an inquiry was likely to be made, and an inspection otthe people, and 

0.80. MM2 some 
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some would be called over to appear here to say how the landlords had used them ; 
I heard that from Dwyer, and alter that I could not get any information relative 
to the stock in their houses. 

6601. Were all your returns of stock made before the 1st of May? Not 
altogether returns of stock. I was directed to go out and visit the localities 
where the people were said to be in a wretched state of dirt and tilth ; I was 
going on to visit the houses under the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, and I have a list of some of the houses that I visited. I made a report after 
that to the guardians of the poor of Dunfanaghy Union, stating some of those 
cases which I have mentioned here, and I can give in a copy of the report, it the 
Committee wish. 

6602. When you say you were directed, by whom were you directed r— By my 
sub-inspector. 

6603. In how many cases did you try to get returns after the 1st of May, your- 
self? [ tried in several places ; I tried in the townland of Ray, and I tried in the 

townland of Magheraroarty. 

6604. How many persons did you go to on each of those townlands ? — I went 
to nearly the whole of them. My object was to visit and inquire whether they 
had cattle in their bouses. 

6605. What difficulty did you find in getting returns r— They refused to give 
any information whatever. 

6606. Could you see the cattle yourself ?— Yes, some of them ; but the Earl of 
Leitrim has a mountain which is let to graziers by his bailiff, and on Monday, the 
3d of May, I suppose I met 200 cattle from various townlands going to this 
mountain,' and after that I could get no correct account of the stock in their houses ; 
no one was disposed to give it, and I could not see them. 

6607. Those cattle that you met were going to the mountains for the summer 
grazing, were they not ?— Yes ; for the summer grazing. 

6608. Who directed you to make the returns of the stock ? — No person directed 
me to make returns of the stock. 

6609. It was done out of your own head ? — No. 

6610. Was it any part of your duty on that occasion to get returns of the stock? 
— No further than this, to know- what cattle were in the houses, that I might 
represent it to the guardians of the poor. 

6611. Lord Naas.'] Under what Act of Parliament did you perform that duty ? 
— Under the 1 2th & 1 3th Viet. c. 1 1 1 . 

66)2. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Your duty only extended to the state of the 
houses r— My duty only extended to the state of the houses, and the premises. 

6613. You had no duty imposed upon you of obtaining agricultural statistics at 

that time r— Not then ; the agricultural statistics were commenced on the 2d of 
this month. . 

6614. Will the men who made them be here? — No; they are at them at 

present. . 

6615. Mr- Maguire.'] With regard to Bell M‘Bride, what did you say to her 
daughter when you went there ; try and recal the conversation t I went into the 
house, and I asked her was it true, as was represented the day before at the board 
of guardians, that her mother had died of destitution, and she said not ; I told her 
that Mr. M‘Ilroy, the guardian, had represented so, and that I had been sent to 
make inquiries, and she denied it. 

6616. Did you say anything to her to this effect, that it was stated abroad that 
she had died of cholera, or some strange disease?— I am positive that I said 
nothing of the kind whatever; my question was particularly about destitution. 

6617. You said nothing about cholera or some strange disease ?— Nothing 
whatever. 

6618. Whose property is Lettermacaward ?— It is the property of ihomas 
Connolly, Esq. 

66 1 9. Is there a difference between the condition of the people on that property 

and those in Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? — l am sure, from my own knowledge 
of five years in the place (from Douhery Bridge to Lough Barra), in the parish 
of Lettermacaward it is much worse than either Gweedore or Cloughaneely, 
except one or two cases. . 1 

6620. How many inhabitants might there be on that district which you speak 

of? — I have not made a calculation. There are about six or seven townlands on 
that line from Douhery Bridge up to Loughbarra, in the parish of Lettermaca- 
ward. rr - . 

6621. Are 
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6621. Are there more than 20 families on it?— There are more than five Mr. J. Thompson. 
twenties. 

6622. From Douhery Bridge to Lough Barra are there 50 ? — There are more 2 3 Ulie 1 a 
than twice 50. 

6623. Lord iVaas.] Do you know the people of the Rosses? — Not so well as 
the parish of Lettermacaward, my former district. 

6624. Were you ever in the Rosses? — I attended the fair at Dunloe monthly. 

6625. Do you think that the condition of the people there is pretty much the 
same as in Cloughaneely- and Gweedore? — Very much the same, only at present 
they are not so much given to fighting. 

6626. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have you seen the people use the seaweed much 
as f 00f | ? — j have seen seaweed used, but not the seaweed that has been repre- 
sented in some of the evidence before this Committee. 

6627. But different kinds of seaweed have been used, and are in use, ever since 
you have been in this district? — Yes, more or less. 

6628. Mr. Maguire.'] When were you promoted? — On the 10th of November 
1851, as acting constable, and I was sent to take charge of the Lettermacaward 
station. 

6629. When were you promoted to the rank of constable? — On the 1st of 
February 1854. 

6630. Did any person accompany you on your inspection of the townlands of 
Rav and Magheraroarty ? — No. 

6631. Was Mr. Clements with your — No, but I met him. 


Lord George Hill, called in ; and Examined. 

6632. Mr. Dobbs.] WHEN did your Lordship first visit the district of Gwee- Lord G. Hill. 

dore r — In 1834, when I was making a tour of the west coast of Ireland. * 

6633. Had youthen any intention of purchasing property there? — Not there ; 

but 1 was looking over the country generally. ... .. 

6634. You afterwards purchased property in that district; in what year r 

One thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight. 

6635. Did you visit the district particularly before you purchased that property t 
— I did not again visit it. 

6636. Before you purchased the property, between 1834 and the time you 
purchased it, did you visit it ? — I did not. 

0637. When you first purchased that property, of course you made particular 
inquiry as to the state of the district: — I did. 

6638. Was it in a very poor state at that time? — In a very poor state, and a 

very curious petition had been given to me by a friend of mine, Sir James 
Dombrain ; a petition presented by a national schoolmaster to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was then making a tour in that country, and I beg to hand in the 
petition of Patrick M‘Kye. , . 

6639. Who was that petition presented to ? — To the Lord Lieutenant, in 1837 ; 
it is a memorial to his Excellency from Patrick M £ Kye. I beg to hand it in. 


[The Witness delivered in the same , which is as follows :] 

To His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Memorial of Patrick M‘Kye. 

Most humbly showeth, . , , P , r ., 

That the parishioners of this paiish of West Tullagbobegley, in the barony of Kilmac- 
rennan, and county of Donegal, are in the most needy, hungry, and naked condition o any 
people that ever came within the precincts of my knowledge, although I have travelled a 
part of nine counties in Ireland, also a part of England and Scotland, together with a part 
of British America. I have likewise perambulated 2,253 miles through seven of the United 
States and never witnessed the tenth part of such hunger, hardships, and nakedness. 

JN'ow my Lord, if the causes which l now lay belore your Excellency were not ot very 
extraordinary importance, I would never presume that it should be laid before you ; but i 
consider mvself in duty bound by charity to relieve distressed and hungry fellow-men. 

Although 1 am sorry to state that my charity cannot extend fun her than to explain to 
the rich where hunger and hardship exists in almost the greatest degree that nature can 
endure, and which I shall endeavour to explain in detail, with all the truth and accuracy m 
my power, and that without the least exaggeration, as follows : lhere is about 4,000 persons 
in this parish, and all Catholics, and as poor as I shall describe, having among them no 
more than one cart, no wheel car, no coach or any other vehicle, one plough, 16 harrows, 
eight saddles, two pillions, 11 bridles, 20 shovels, 32 rakes, seven table forks, 93 chans. 
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243 stool?, 10 iron grapes, no swine, hogs, or pigs, 27 geese, three turkeys, two feather beds,, 
eioht chaff beds, two stables, six cowhouses, one national school, no other school, one 
pities t, no other resident gentleman, no bonnet, no clock, three watches, eight brass candle- 
sticks, no looking-glasses above 3 d. in price, no boots, no spurs, no fruit trees, no turnips, 
no parsnips, no carrots, no clover, or any other garden vegetables but potatoes and cabbage, 
and not mote than 10 square feet of glass in windows in the whole, with the excepiion of 
the chapel, the schoolhouse, the priest’s house, Mr. Dombrain’s house, and the constabulary 
barrack. 

None of tlnir either married or unmarried women can afford more than one shift, and 
the fewest number cannot afford any, and more than one-half of both men and women 
cannot afford shoes to their feet, nor can many of them afford a second bed, but whole 
families of sons and daughters, of mature age, indiscriminately lying together with their 
parents, and all in the bare buff. They have no means of harrowing their land but with 
meadow-rakes ; their farms are so small that from four to ten farms can be harrowed in a 
day with one rake; their beds are straw, green and dried rushes, or mountain bent ; their 
bed-clothes are either coarse sheets or no sheets and ragged filthy blankets ; and, worse than 
all that I have mentioned, there is a general prospect of starvation at the present prevailing 
among them, and that originating from various causes, but the principal cause is a rot or 
failure of seed in the last year’s crop, together with a scarcity of winter forage, in conse- 
quence of a long continuation of storm since October last in this part of the country ; so 
that they, the people, were under the necessity of cutting down their potatoes and give 
them to their cattle, to keep them alive. All these circumstances connected together has 
brought hunger to reign among them to that degree that the generality of the peasantry are 
on the small allowance of one meal a day, and many families cannot afford more than one 
meal in two days, and sometimes one meal in three days; their children crying and 
fainting with hunger, and their parents weeping, being full of grief, hunger, debility, and 
dejection, with gloomy aspect looking at their children likely to expire in the jaws of starva- 
tion; also, in addition to all, their" cattle and sheep are dying with hunger and then- 
owners forced by hunger to eat the flesh of such. 

’Tis reasonable to suppose that the use of such flesh will raise some infectious disease 
amonv the people, and may very reasonably be supposed that the people will die more 
numerous than the cattle and sheep, if some immediate relief are not sent to alleviate their 
hunger. 

Now, my Lord, it may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with truth that all that I nave said 
could possibly be true, but to convince your noble Excellency of the truth of all that I have 
said, I will venture to challenge the world to produce one single person to contradict any 
part of my statement. Although I must acknowledge that, if reference were made to any 
of ihe landlords or landholders of the parish, that they would contradict it, as it is evident 
it would blast their honours if it were known abroad that such a degree ol want existed in 
their estates among their tenantry. But here is how I make my reference and support the 
truth of all that 1 have said ; that is, if any unprejudiced gentleman should be sent here to 
investigate strictly into the truth of it, I will, if called on, go with him, from house to house, 
where °his eves will fully satisfy and convince him, and where I can show him about 140 
children bare-naked, and was so during winter, and some hundreds only covered with rags, 
most disgustful to look at. Also, man and bea*t housed together, i. e., the families in one 
end of the house, and the cattle in the other end of the kitchen ; some houses having within 
its walls from 1 cwt. to 30 cwts. of dung, others having from 10 to lo tons weight of dung, 
and only cleaned out once a year. I have also to add that the National School has greatly 
decreased in number of scholars through hunger and extreme poverty ; and the teacher of 
said school, with a family of nine persons depending on a salary of 8/. a year, without any 
benefit from any other source. If I may hyperbolically speak, it is an honour to the Board 
of Education. 

One remark before I conclude. I refer your noble Excellency, for the authenticity of the 

above statement, to the Rev. H. O’F , parish priest, and to Mr. R , chief constable, 

stationed at Gfweedore, in said parish, and Mr. P , chief officer of coast guard in same 

district. 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) Patrick M‘Kye. 


6640. Did that petition set forth the state of the district at the time ?— It did. 

6641. How much property did you purchase there ? — I purchased four different 
estates, commencing in 1838. In 1838 I purchased one estate, and in following 
years I purchased three more, making altogether upwards of 23,000 acres, 

I think. 

6642. Did you on that property build stores and quays?— I did. 

6643. 0 ° tl,e P art ot jt next the shore?— Yes, at Bunbeg- 

6644. Was any harbour there when you went there ? — None at all ; there was 
no landing-place even for a boat ; it was in the wildest and roughest state possible ; 
there was nothing but large masses of rock thrown about in all directions. 

6645. Did yon build a harbour, and pier and quay at your own expense?— 
Entirely at my own expense. 

0040. What. 
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6646. What sort of vessels can come up to that pier now? — Vessels up to 
150 tons can come up. 

6647. Did you also build a corn-mill in that district at your own expense? — 

I did ; I built a corn-mill, and I may say most providentially so, before the 
breaking out of the famine, at an expense of 750 l. ; it was the only corn-mill 
fitted up with French stones, called burr stones, able to grind Indian corn. There 
was then none nearer than .Glen ties, on Lord Conyngham’s property, 30 miles 
off; and if I may refer to this, it worked day and night for the whole year, and 
ground 688 tons of Indian corn ; the Government had no meal to send to the 
country ; it could only send Indian corn. 

6648. In what year was that? — In the famine year, 1847. 

6649. Did you also build a school-house for the coast-guard’s children there ? — 
I built five houses for the coast-guard, and ?. school-house for them, or for the 
use of the country generally, for any one that chose to go there to learn to sew, 
or for anv education which they might require. 

6650. Was there any Church of England service in that district when you first 
went there? — None nearer than Killult, 12 miles distance, and I therefore got the 
bishop of the diocese to license the school-house for Divine Service on Sunday, 
and 1 collected money from my friends to build a glebe house, at which a Church 
of England clergyman now resides, paid by me. His salary is paid by me, as 
well as the salary of the schoolmaster, and all the expense of the school. I am 
connected with no society whatever in that respect. 

6651. Do you get any assistance from any public fund for the support of the 
school-house or the salary of the clergyman? — None at all ; I never did. 

6652. There is a store there, is there not? — There is a large store and a shop. 
It was said that the people had no market for their grain nearer than Cross Roads 
or Dunfanaghy, and the roads were impassable when I went there. I could not 
even ride a horse along the county road. 

66.53. It was not fit for the passage of carriages or carts ?— No, it was not. 

66.54. D that store and shop occupied at present? — It :s occupied by. a mer- 
chant who holds it from me. 

66.5.5. Does he pay you rent? — He pays me 30 l. a year. 

6C56. Does he carry on business on bis own account? — Entirely. 

6657. Have you anything to do with it except to receive the rent?— Nothing 
at all to do with it but that. I also built a dispensary at the same place, to which 
the medical attendant of our union comes weekly. 

66.58. When you first purchased the property was it held in rundale ? — It was; 
it was in a most confused state. 

6659. Had you it surveyed?— I had it surveyed aud laid out in separate farms 
at an expense of 600 /. 

6660. Did that rundale system produce litigation among the tenants r — There 
was nothing else but quarrels ; and since they have had the land in separate larms 
they have often said to me, “ We have great peace now.” The greatest pains 
were taken bv the surveyor, my agent, and myself, to see that justice was done to 
each individual ; the. tenants were all called upon to assist in dividing the land, 
and nothing was done without their full consent and approbation, and they were 
given time to talk over and think over the different farms and divisions, and if 
any one. had any complaint to make the surveyor returned to the ground, my 
agent returned to the ground, and I returned to the ground, and we endeavoured 
to give the fullest justice to all ; and they have expressed themselves frequently 
as being perfectly satisfied. It was at this time that not only the arable land 
was divided but the grazing land, what are called the mountains, and sufficient 
grazing was given, according to the opinion of this competent surveyor, Mr. 
Montgomery; he gave sufficient grazing for the whole of the tenants, and since 
that time, upon the remainder of the grazing, which was allotted tome as landlord, 
I have paid county cess, and any tax that is charged upon it. 

666 1. On the part allotted to you? — On the mountains. 

6662. On what part of the mountain have you paid the assessment r — On what 
is called the landlord’s share, after the tenants had been provided for. 

6663. You do not pay it upon the tenants’ portion? — Not upon the tenants’ 
portion. 

6664. Lord iVafl#.] How did the surveyor make this calculation with regard 
to the quantity of land requisite for the wants of the people ; was it with reference 
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to the stock that they had before? — Probably it was, and with reference to the 
share that each held of arable land, I should think. 

6665. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.'\ Who paid the cess on the other portion? — The 
tenants paid the county cess, hut I have always paid the poor rates ; I never 
charged them with any, even those that had holdings above 4 l. 

6666. Mr. Dobbs.~\ Is that the case on all your property ? — Yes, and the income 
tax, and everything ; they pay only the county cess. 

6667. After those farms were allotted, a portion to each individual, have the ' 
tenants ever since that period ever had any right of putting their cattle on the 
portions of the mountains that were retained by you ? — No right at all ; on a 
great part of them I have kept herds, whom I have paid myself, and I have taken 
in grazing cattle from the low lands, so as to show my right to them ; and 1 have 
also impounded cattle and sheep which have been found trespassing. 

6668. So that you exercised all the rights of ownership, without dispute, upon 
those portions? — Yes, ever since the allotment. 

6669. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.~\ Are the tenants’ portions separated by any other 
boundary from other portions ? — They are not separated by any formed boundaries, 
but the boundaries are known, because they were all shown to the tenants who 
participated in making the allotments. 

6670. I suppose there are natural landmarks there ? — Not often. 

6671. Mr. Z)obbs-~\ After the lands were so divided and allotted to the tenants, 
what rents did the tenants pay you after such allotment ? — Their rents were not 
increased, although they had been set at a higher value by Mr. Montgomery. 

6672. They remained at the old rents, although their allotments were considered 
more valuable and worth more than the rent they had formerly paid?— They did ; 
they remained at the old rents, for I wished them to gain sufficient means to pay 
the new rent that might be put upon them, and I kept them for 14 years at the 
old rent, ' constantly having their farms inspected by my agriculturist and my 
agent, so as to ascertain that no more rent than was proper should be laid upon 
them. 

6673. Did Mr. Montgomery fix a rent upon each of those allotments at the 
time of his survey ? — He did. 

6674. Has the rent which has since been paid, the raised rent, been in accordance 
with the valuation of Mr. Montgomery r — Much about ; there were some altera- 
tions both ways ; some were raised a little and some were lowered. 

6675. Does the raised rental exceed, or does it about equal, the Government 
valuation ? — The raised rent is much the same as the new tenement valuation ; I 
believe it is a few pounds under. 

6676. Is the Government valuation generally considered in the country to be 
under the letting value ? — Certainly under. 

6677. Has your Lordship been in the habit of having premiums offered, annual 
shows, and different things of that sort, for the improvement of the tenantry on 
that property ? — I have from the very beginning. I have here some of the pre- 
mium notices, which any gentleman of the Committee can look at, if they please, 
and they will see that it is for every description of thing ; for the interior of the 
houses, as well as for the building of them, and for the improvement of the lands 
and the cattle upon them. This was the case up to, I think, about the time of 
the famine year, and I had been put to such expense at that time, that I could 
not myself go on giving from 40 /. to 50/. premiums in the course of the year? 
and the London Irish Peasantry Society kindly have given me since that time 
15 l. a year to distribute in premiums for the improvement of their houses, and 
bedding, and other comforts; and to this I add some trifle of my own, some 
5 l or 61 . 

6678. Have those premiums been given, in fact, ever since? — 'They have, 
and it is in consequence of those premiums that the houses have much improved, 
both internally and externally. When I purchased the property I think there 
were not more than three houses in which lime had been employed, and now 
there are something like 250. I must remark here upon the evidence of a gentle- 
man who was brought forward, I am sorry to say, from my own county to con- 
demn the landlords; that is Mr. Sharman Crawford. Mr. Crawford said that 
certainly the state of some of the houses was good externally (and also 
Mr. Underwood said the same thing), and bore a good appearance; but the interior 
was shocking to see. Nothing proved to me more the preparation that had been 
made for the reception of those gentlemen, because I have never given premiums 
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for the exterior improvement of the houses, unless the interior was also improved. 
That is what I mean to say, and I thought it was most ungenerous of those 
gentlemen to come forward and make those statements on one side, without 
inquiring from my sub-agent ^vhat had been done, and the works that had been 
made on* the property. Also my friend, Mr. Olphert, wrote to Mr. Sharman 
Crawford to invite him to hear from him the state of the country, but he declined; 
lie had no time for it. At Gweedore he had likewise no time to inspect the 
improvements that I had made, and those improvements have had my unceasing 
attention for 20 years. I have expended my time and my means in improving 
the condition of the people of that country. 

6679. Did you, in point of fact, expend the whole of 13 years’ income that you 
had received from that property, in the improvement of it? — I did ; I not only 
expended all the rents during that time, but much more besides from other 
sources. 

6680. There is a hotel at Gweedore, I believe, built by you ? — I built that hotei 

about 1841 or 1842, I think. ... . 

6681. Is there a farm surrounding it, in connexion with it? — There is a farm 


surrounding it. 

6682. Do you know what is the extent of that farm ? — My agent will teil you ; 
I think there is about 20 acres of cultivated land. 

6683. Was it all uncultivated at the time you built it : — It was not worth 10 s. -, 
there was no house in it nor any spade put in it beyond a miserable ditch, if it 
could be called such a tiling, on some grazing ground ; and now I have mentioned 
that, I will say that what Thomas M‘Bride stated was very far from the truth ; lie 
said that I had taken land from Bryan Boyle. Now, this grazing ground, I 
believe, before the lands were divided was occupied by this Bryan Boyle, and it 
fell into my farm. There was this old ditch, and I was so particular J:hat I desired 
that it also might lie valued; it was valued at 12s., which I offered to pay, 
and Bryan Boyle refused it. Bryan Boyle is an excellent workman, an industrious 
man, and is constantly employed by me, and he has never made the slightest 
complaint upon the subject or upon any other that I know of. 

6684. When your land was surveyed and the tenants were given each an allot- 
ment, had they also allotted to them a portion of mountain sufficient for the stock 
they then possessed ? — Certainly. 

66S.5. In addition to what was separately allotted, they had the right 01 grazing 
on a certain portion of the mountain ? — Yes. . 

6686. Was it a portion sufficient for their wants, considering the state of their 
stock at the time ? — I was told so by competent judges, and I had no other wish ; 
if they had not enough they should have had more, and no man since that time 
has ever said that he had not sufficient grazing. 

6687. Is the Committee to understand, that having allotted them a sufficient 

quantity for the grazing of those people to whom land was allotted according to 
their stock at the time, the remainder of the mountain remained in your own hand 
from 1 hat time to the present, and has been, in point of fact, enjoyed beneficially 
bv your Lordship? — It has, and I have a right to do with it what I please; to 
give it to them or to let it to others. . 

6688. Had your tenants found fault with that arrangement, or interfered with 
it up to last year? — I never heard a word about it from any one of them. 

6689. Sir J. Yarde Buller.'] They have net, up to this very time, complained 
to you upon this subject? — Never. 

6690. Mr. Dobbs?[ When they have been in want at different times, have they 
been in the habit of writing to you? — Always. It I am there, they come to me ; 
if I am not there, they apply to my agent, or sub-agent, who have full power to 
relieve them ; they are welcome to write to me, and I always answer their letters 
with as much attention as if you or any other gentleman wrote to me. I en- 
courage them to do it. 

6691. Sir Edmund Hayesi] That is, you write to the tenants themselves, and 
not through your agents ? — I write to the tenants, and I write to my agents to 
attend to them. 

6692. Mr. Dobbs. ] During the famine year, I need hardly ask if your Lordship 
attended to them ? — l did, to the utmost of my power. 

6693. Were there any deaths upon your property ? — None from starvation, I am 


happy to sav. 
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6694. I believe the reals were raised by Mr. Montgomery in his survey about 
the year 1840? — They were, but the new rent was not asked until 1854. 

6695. The first year that the rents were raised, did a deputation wait upon you 
with regard to paying the increased rent? — A deputation waited upon me in 1854 
from the tenants to say that the potato crop was not as good as in previous years, 
and that they hoped I would not press them for the new rent ; 1 consulted my agent 
upon the subject, and we agreed that the new rent should be asked from them, 
deducting one-third. They said that, if I did so, they would pay the new rent 
cheerfully the next year. 

6696. Have thev paid it since? — They have. 

6697. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Have they paid it cheerfully ?— No ; there was 
some demur when it was asked. 

11698. And you have not been obliged to resort to ejection? — Not at .all ; but 
there was a police force brought by the stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Cruise, and 
then thev paid the rents. 

6699. " Mr. Dobbs.'] When did you last visit Gweedore ? — I went there for a 
couple of days in May last. 

6700. You had not been there for some time previously, I believe ? — I had not 
been there for a year, because there were outrages committed by the tenants, and 
though I repeatedly went down to them and spoke to them, and tried to make 
them see that it was their duty to discover the perpetrators of those outrages, I 
never could get any satisfaction from them ; and I told them that they need not 
expect to see me again, but that I should leave them to the police authorities. 

6701. When you visited them last May, did you see any appearance of des- 
titution, as far as you were aware?— I did not see any appearance of destitution. 

6702. Did they appear to be better or worse off than they had been previously ? 

Tnose I saw were looking much in their usual state. I spoke to some of them, 

and to one particularly poor man with whom I am acquainted I said, I am 
happy to see you looking so well.” 

6703. What was his name?— This was Andrew Carroll; for I had read sud 
stories of the condition of the people ; and his answer to me was, £l I wish there 
was an end of this business, for it is scandalous. 

6704. Did you find on inquiry at the store that there had been any export of 

oats during the present year? — I found that 100 tons of oats had been exported 
from the store, for there was no demand for meal. The merchant at the stoie, 
Mr. Keown, had then a hundred tons of Indian meal lying on his hands, for which 
he said there was no demand. A . 

6705. Did you inquire as to the sales at the shop during the ast year or two? 
—I did not ; but I asked him, so far, whether be was doing well, and he said he 

could not complain. , . ~ T im . 

6706. Did you inquire of anyone the price of potatoes at the time r I did , 

thev were 3 d. per stone ; 2 s. per cwt. A t . , 

6707. Do you know what quantity of oats has been purchased at the hotel, for 
horses ?— Yes ; my steward at the hotel had purchased 40 1. worth of oats. 

6708. At what time?— Last April ; to lay in as a stock. 

6700. Have you ever taken any land in the different arrangements, with regard 
to your property, from any tenant, without paying for the goodwill, or, as it is 
called in that country, the usual tenant-right ?-Never I mentioned the case of 
Bryan Boyle; I would now mention the other, which was stated by Thomas 
M‘Bride " He said that the site upon which 1 had built the store at Bunbeg I 
had taken from James Gallagher, who held the fishery and farm of Bunbeg, and 
that I had taken it from him without remuneration This man was a very friendly 
person, and the moment I mentioned to him that I wished to build the store there 
he offered me a garden, as it may be called, in which he grew- willows, to build it 
on. It was a very small portion of land amongst the rocks. I asked what I 
should give him for it, and he said it was not worth mentioning, Particularly as 
the benefit would be great to the country. After a few years he and Ms brother, 
Edward Gallagher, wished to part with the fishery and townland of Bunbeg, 
which, I think, contains about 60 acres, and for that I gave them 300 l. each , so 
that I think I paid for the willow garden. w , 

6710. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Those Gallaghers had no lease, had they.— They 
had no lease ; they were tenants at will. James Gallagher is now in America, and 


the other is dead. 
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6711. Mr. Dobbs.] They were tenants from year to year at that time, were 
they not ? — They were. 

6712. It was stated by one witness that there was a man named Paddy 
O’Donnell, and that your Lordship refused to give him a lease, unless there was 
a condition inserted in it, that he should not set up a shop. What are the facts 
with regard to that case ? — I think the witness who stated that, said that I would 
give a lease to Paddy O’Donnell, in Derrybeg, upon condition that he did not 
keep a shop. It is not properly stated. Paddy O’Donnell lived in a mountainous 
townland, called Mcenanillar. He had built a good house there, and had about 
30 acres of land surrounding it. I offered him a lease on account of the goodness 
of the house; he took the draft of it, and I have never heard more from him upon 
the subject. One of the conditions of that lease was, that he should not keep a 
shop in this house, in Mcenanillar, because I wanted the land to be reclaimed, 
and I wanted him to devote himself to farming occupation ; but he grew tired of 
this, and gave it up to Ids brother and went to Derrybeg, where he built another 
house, and now keeps a shop ; and I have never done anything to prevent his 
keeping it. 

6713. Does he live in Derrybeg now, and keep a shop there? — Yes, and his 
brother is in possession of his place in Meenanillar. 

6714. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Is it the fact or not, that your Lordship 
threatened or caused to be threatened one Margaret Sweeney witli notice to 
quit, for having a tenant who was going to set up a bakery in rivalry with your 
own ? — I noticed her to quit, if she did not send away the baker, and the facts are 
these. Soon after I got the property, the same James Gallagher of Bunbeg, and 
also Bryan M'Gee of Derrybeg, each, in their turn, set up a bakery, and each 
failed, and said they had lost a great deal of money by it. 1 then procured a man 
from Aberdeen and set him up in the bakery ; and as soon as this man had been 
set up, Margaret Sweeney or Sharkey brought a stranger in to divide her house 
with her, and to bake, and I therefore prevented him. 

6715. Your objection was to dividing the house? — Yes, and bringing in a 
stranger. 

6716. Ought M'Bride to have known that fact?— He should have known it. 

6717. Then if he stated that he not only did not know the facr, but that he 
was sure that you had another motive, he stated what was untrue ? —He chose to 
account for my motives, which he had no right to do. 

6718. Mr. Dobbs.] Now take Craig’s case? — The case of Craig, of Derrybeg, 
was the same kind of thing. After the shop at Bunbeg had been set up, for 
there was no cloth sold in the district when I came there, or anything else of the 
kind worth mentioning, Craig wished to give part of his house to a Mr. M‘Fadden, 
of Cross Roads, to keep a shop in, and he put in a shop window. I sent him word 
he must not bring in a stranger, or divide his house, and he said that he thought 
it was a hard case, as he had been put to the expense of making an improvement 
to the house for the purpose. I therefore inquired into the expense that he had 
been put to, and I paid him whatever it was, 1 ,5 s. or 20 s., as far as I recollect, 
and that is the whole history of those two persons. 

6719. It was also stated that you prevented a man, called Paddy Mulligan, 
from setting up a public-house ? — I did. 

6720. I believe it was stated that he was evicted by you in consequence? — 
He was. 

6721. Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee the facts of that 
case? — Paddy Mulligan lived in a small house off the highroad in the townland 
of Lunnaigh ; there was a great deal, and always has been a great deal, of illicit 
distillation in the country. I knew very well that this was a mere excuse to have 
what is called a shebeen house, and to sell illicit spirits in it. I therefore sent him 
word that I would not allow of his keeping a public-house. However, he took 
steps to obtain a license without my knowledge. 

6722. Where did he obtain the license ? — At the Buucrana sessions. 

6723. How far off is that ? — It is on the other side of Lough Swilly, 30 
miles off. 

6724. He got a license at a distant quarter sessions? — Yes; I therefore was 
obliged to evict him ; and when he was put out, as there was still some time 
before his license would end, I believe he sold the remainder of his stock in some 
gravel-hole ; so I was told. 
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6725. Having a license to sell it? — Yes; he did so, as long as his license 
lasted. Having 5 ; attained my object, I restored him after a few months to his small 
holding. I think that the rent that he paid me was 4s. a year, and I restored 
him to^this holding, as he had two girls. He was a widower, and their mother 
had brought him this bit of land, so I thought they would be losers by it, and 
therefore I restored him. 

6726. Is he there now ? — Yes. 

6727. And he has been there ever since? — He has been there ever since. 

6728. I believe that the Roman-catholie clergyman that was there before the 
present one held the house in which he lived from you ? — He did. 

6729. Did he pay rent for it ? — He did. 

6730. How much did he pay? — He paid me $1. a year; it was a thatched 

cabin that he lived in. _ . 

6731. Was there an addition made to that house? — f here was ; alter i had 

purchased the lease from Mr. O’Friel, Mr. M'Fadden’s predecessor, I made great 
improvements to the house, and built offices, and slated the house, so as to put it 
in a comfortable condition. .... 

6732. What rent, then, did Mr. M‘Fadden pay for it f— He was to pay bL 
a year for it; the improvements cost me more than 100/. and the lease 75/. 

6733. Mr. Dohertv had it afterwards, had he not? — Mr. Doherty had it 


afterwards. „ TT , , - , . . 

6734. Has Mr. Doherty left the parish now?— He has now left the parish. 

6733. Who is in possession of the house r — He has put in Mr. M‘Gee, I am 
told, but Mr. Doherty has not yet paid his own rent. 

6736. Is Mr. M‘Gee in possession of that house now?— I am told so. 

6737. Do you know how much rent is due upon it? — I think one year’s rent. 

6738*. Do you know anything of the habits of the people as to using the sea- 
weed ? I can only speak generally about it ; that I know they do use the sea-weed, 

both sloake, dillosk, and carragheen ; and when I am in the country, not a day 
passes that my children do not eat the carragheen, and also sloake, if they 


Ca fi739* Ho you know anything of this dolamaun which has been mentioned to 
the Committee ? — I do not. . , ... ~ 

6740. As to the dress of the people in that district, what is the condition ot 
the people ? — The dress of the people is generally of their own manufacture. 

6741! Is there anything peculiar about it?- The men very seldom wear coats; 
generally waistcoats with flannel sleeves ; and it is a remarkable thing, foi in the 
south, where the climate is milder, they wear very heavy coats. 

6-4D How are the women clad in that district ?— The women wear also home 
manufacture in general, a stuff called tammy, made of wool, a very warm and 
excellent wear ; and I cannot call to mind ever having seen a woman dressed in a 
wav in which decency would forbid her to be dressed. 

6743. When yon were there last May did the people appear to be worse or 
better off in their dress, or was there any change from what you had been accus- 
tomed to see ? — No ; those I saw were much the same as I had ever seen. As to 
their bedding, it is certainly very rough ; they pay very little attention to those 
kind of comforts, and however rich they may be, they would not lay out their 
money willimdy upon such things ; they make excellent blankets themselves, 
and where they can afford it they keep them for their own use. Upon the 
occasion of the premiums that I have given, I have seen remarkably nice beds and 
other things belonging to household furniture, which, if they did not hide them, L 
think would be found'with a great many of them at this present moment. 

6744. How are they off for fuel on your property ?— Very well off ; the turf is 

excellent, and no charge is made to them for it. , 

6745. They have no charge for turf beyond the rent of their different holdings . 


— None. 

6746. Is there any duty work upon your property 


? — None, and there never 


6747. Has any payment ever been required for their taking sea-weed on the 
shore, or using it ? — None at all. 

6748. Not for any purpose ? — Not at all. 

6740. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Can you give the Committee a comparative state- 
ment of the condition of the district some years ago, and its present condition 

I can, 
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I can, if the Committee will allow me to refer to the printed paper which I hold in 
mv hand ; concerning the roads and the bridges, which were in 1838 not passable, 
in” 1856 they were excellent, and they are so now ; there was no progress in agri- 
culture, and I believe I may say that upwards of 600 acres have been reclaimed 
since the land has been brought out of rundale ; there was no post-office nearer 
than 10 or 12 miles, at Falcarragh ; now there are two in the district, and a mail 
car runs daily ; there was only a very primitive corn mill then, which was incapable 
of cleaning the corn or sifting the meal; the one I have put up is a first rate 
one. There was no baker or bread within 12 miles of Falcarragh ; now there is 
a very good baker, whose sales amount to upwards of 200/. annually. Then there 
was nothing like a shop in the district ; now there is an extensive shop at Bunbeg, 
at which all necessaries can be purchased at a reasonable price, besides 16 small 
shops that the people have set up upon my property ; it having been asserted by 
witnesses that I prevented the keeping of shops, I wish to state that particularly. 

6750. Do you mean that there are 16 small shops in the district where formerly 
there was not one ? — Yes; at that time there were no carts; now, I think there 
are 32 on my property. Mr. Sharman Crawford stated that the roads were not 
particularly good, and that even if they were good they would be of no service, 
as there was no traffic. I think that every Thursday, the day previous to Letter- 
kenny market, 12 or 14 carts can be seen going along the road to Letterkenny. 
I have, counted them myself frequently. In 1838 there was no dispensary nearer 
than 10 miles; now there is one at Bunbeg where a medical man attends weekly. 
No hay could be purchased nearer than Cross-roads, and I have had to send carts 
over to Cross-roads for hay for my horses. Now on my model farm at the 
Gweedore Hotel, there is a produce of 60 or 70 tons of hay annually. On this 
land, when I began to cultivate, tenants used to come and look on with wonder, 
and say, I was very silly to attempt to do anything with that land ; that it would 
not produce anything ; they have frequently told me so. There was but little 
butter fit to eat, ami only in small crocks or earthen vessels ; now good market 
butter is put up in wooden vessels, an improvement which is due to those premiums 
which have been offered ; for the women are -very industrious, and are anxious to 
improve in their manufactures ; and they are very much improved in stocking 
making, for when I first went there, there could not a pair of stockings or socks 
be procured with two feet alike ; it is now an immense trade ; there are two 
houses in London who supply themselves chiefly with knitted stockings from that 
district, as well us houses in Dublin, and during the Crimean war we furnished the 
South Down Militia and the 60th Rifles with a great portion of their socks. The 
sales of stockings have amounted to 500 /. or 600 l. annually. 

67,51. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You introduced stocking merchants there, did you 
not ? — Yes. 

6752. And you opened a communication with London houses r — Yes ; London, 
Dublin, Inverness, and Birmingham, and many other places. 

6753. Are you aware yourself whether the sale of stockings has increased or 
decreased within the last two or three years? — Very much increased. I would 
also state that there was not a boat pier even on the coast, and now at the quay or 
landing-place at Bunbeg, which I have mentioned, large vessels can come up. 
The anchorage under Gola Island was unknown, but vessels can now be chartered 
for Bunbeg and Gweedore from any other port, and kelp is shipped from Bunbeg. 
The rent formerly was very irregularly paid and very difficult to collect, now it is 
regularly paid. The tenants are also very much improved in their habits. Very 
often if a man had 10 s. to pay of rent he would pretend that he had only 9.9., 
and when the rent was refused by the agent he would take 1 s. out of his mouth 
or out of his shoe. We have nothing of that sort now ; the people know that we 
wish to deal fairly with them, and the tenants have very often said to me that had 
it not been for my exertions they were well aware they would long ago have 
been obliged to leave the district. As to their wishing to emigrate, a few young 
people emigrate yearly to join their relations in America and Australia, but 
nothing beyond that ; and to show their attachment to the place, and that it is not 
the wretched district that has been represented, persons return both from America 
and from Australia. An old couple went about two years ago to America and 
stayed there six months, and said they “ thought long,” and therefore returned to 
Gweedore. A man named Charles Coll, who had resided at Sydney, I think it 
was, for some years, came and settled at Gweedore, his birth-place ; he remained 
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Lord G. Hill. 


23 June 1858. 


there for some years, and he left it the year before last again to return to Sydney. 
I was not there” at the time, but he left me his blessing, and said he hoped to see 
me again in five or six years. I mention that to show that it is not that frightful 
place that it has been represented to be. 

6754. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Is it true that you discharged Thomas Hugh 
M'Brirle for refusing to collect the tax ? — It is true that I discharged M‘Bride, 
because I considered him an unfaithful servant. 

6755. Did he ever tell vou that your tenants were gradually falling into poverty ? 
— Never, and he never said that he would not collect the tax, because the tenants 
were not able to pay it ; but he said that he would not think of doing so, because 
he was afraid of his life. 

6756. At question 841, Hugh M'Bride was asked, “ You had not observed any 
diminution in their stock of cattle before the summer of 1857? There was a 
diminution since the rents were raised, and the mountains taken away. — Was 
there a gradual diminution? Yes. — Did you find them less able to pay their 
rent ? I did ; I thought that they would not be able to pay it at all. — And did you 
communicate that to Lord George Hill ? I did ; I had a letter from Lord George 
Hill.” Is it true that he told you, that they were gradually falling into poverty ? 
— I never recollect hearing such a thing from him. 

6757. Is it true that you allow nothing when the sand encroaches on a farm, 
and that one man wished to give up his farm under such circumstances, and you 
forced him to hold it ? — I do not recollect any one ottering to give up his farm 
under such circumstances, and I have tried repeatedly to make them keep their 
cattle off the sand hills, because I wished to plant bent upon them to stop the 
blowing sand; but it was impossible to get them to pay any attention to it. It 
has also been said, that no encouragement has been given on those new cuts. I 
have here a premium list which was offered in 1857* when those new cuts ol 
Carrick and Lunneagh were made. “ Premium for the best half acre put under 
crop since November 1856, 1/.; second best, 15s.; third best, ioj'. For the 
best rood put under crop since November 1856, 155. ; second best, 10 s. ; third 
best, 5 s. For the best half rood under crop since November 1856, 10 s. ; second 
best, 7 s. 6 d and so on. 

67.58. Lord Naas.] Did they compete for those premiums ? — They have never 
touched the land. 

6750. Mr. P. IVykeham Martin.'] It is said that you collected your rents 
earlier last year than usual ; do you wish to say anything to the Committee about 
that? — The rents are always collected in November. 

6760. It was stated that you took it for some purpose earlier than usual ? — The 
rents were asked for on the 1st, and paid before the :otb, so I was told. 

6761. They are not usually asked for till December, are they ?— November is 
the time that they are usually asked for. 1 do not collect my own rents, and I 
regret exceedingly that my very able and excellent agent, Mr. Forster, is lying 
dangerously ill, or else he would come before the Committee ; but I have my sub- 
agent, who’ will give every information on statistics that you may wish to ask. 

°6y62. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have those proceedings that have been lately 
o-oing on interrupted the good feeling at all between tenant and landlord ? — I 
cannot say that I know of any, except that I told them that I would not come 
amongst them unless they behaved themselves better, and discontinued those out- 
rages. 

6763. You have not been much amongst them last year ? — There were threat- 
ening notices stuck up in the Gweedore hotel, threatening my agent, and threat- 
ening all gentlemen who should attend there. 

6764. Did you receive any threatening notices yourself? — I have received a 
threatening letter myself. 

6765. Threatening your life ?— Threatening my life, unless I did justice to my 

tenants ; and I have nothing to reproach myself with in that way ; I have done 
them full justice. . i , 

6766. Chairman.] When did you receive that threatening letter; was it before 
or since this Parliamentary inquiry ? — It was last year, I think ; in the beginning 
of May ; May twelvemonth. 

6767. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It- was after the Scotchman took the mountains, 
was it not ? — It was ; it was after the Scotch farmer took the mountains. 

6768. Have you in the course of the number of years since you purchased 

the 
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the property ever ejected any tenants, except the one you mentioned ? — I have 
never ejected any one. 

6769. Your object has been always to foster the people, and to make them 
independent through their own resources ? — My object has been to enable them 
to live on the land which they occupy, and to make them as comfortable on 
the land as I could. I have never done anything to make them think that I 
wished to get rid of them ; quite the reverse. 

6770. With that view you spent many years of your rent upon that wild dis- 
trict ? — About twenty years. 

6771 . And you have spent a large sum of money independently of your rent? 
— 1 have. 

6772. Mr. Dobbs-'] In allotting the new lots that were mentioned, have you 
given them to the sons and relatives of your other tenants, or have you given them 
to strangers ? — In those townlands of Carrick and Lunniagh which were alluded 
to, they have been given to the sons of tenants ; the tenants of those townlands 
frequently asked me to divide that portion of the bog amongst them, to give them 
room ; otherwise they would divide their now already too small portions into 
smaller lots, and would return to rundale again if they were allowed to do so ; 
and a little map, which there is if any member of the Committee would wish to 
refer to, and which Colonel Kennedy kindly allowed me to publish in those 
“Facts from Gweedore,” will show the nature of the cuts, and how the people 
would wish them to be made- I was blamed by some of the witnesses for making 
them so long and narrow, and they certainly appear ridiculous upon the map ; but 
it should be understood that the townland is divided amongst a certain number 
of people, and that the object was in dividing it to give each man his proper share 
in this townland. It was divided by lines from top to bottom, and what I wished 
to do was to have cut them across, and have given each a square farm ; but the 
tenants are so jealous of each other, and of their rights of the sea-shore, that they 
would not be satisfied unless they could all travel from top to bottom, and some of 
them are really only the breadth of the high road. The only way of reforming 
this abuse is, that where a tenant takes another farm or leaves the country, I 
oblige his next neighbour to take his farm, and so to make them larger, and we 
have in that way got rid of a great many of those narrow cuts in Magheraclogher, 
Middletown, and other places. 

6773. Sir J. Yarde Duller. ] Have you many people residing upon your pro- 
perty who do not hold land ? — None that I am aware of ; I think I know one 
of the name of M ‘I Ilia,, who sold his house and land. 

6774. And are all your tenants holding land? — Yes. 

6775. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you wish to make any other statement to the Com- 
mittee r — I would wish to refer to a petition which was presented to the House, 
and rejected in the year 1857, because there are in it slanderous allegations 
against me, and being brought before the public, and the private management of 
my property being gone into and sifted very minutely, I should be glad to clear my 
character of those aspersions. 

6776. Is there any statement in that petition with regard to which you wish to 
make an answering statement to the Committee? — Yes. 

6777. Will you be kind enough to state what you wish to say to the Committee 
on that subject ? — It is stated as one of the charges against me, that notwith- 
standing the incredible misery and suffering of the people (I suppose that aliudes 
to the time of famine), the rents charged upon those farms were paid, and during 
all this fearful period no agrarian or other crime existed in the district. I beg to 
say, that I excused my tenants a whole year’s rent ; it was never asked for by me. 

6778. That was in the famine year? — Yes; and again, the petition states,- 
“ That the landlords, who are the only magistrates in the district, have with one 
exception entered into a combination to oppress, rack-rent, harass by taxation, 
and by a corrupt administration of the law and other means, your memorialists 
from the face of the earth, to make way for sheep. Your unhappy memorialists 
are confirmed in this belief by the following facts : — The mountains round their 
farms have been taken from them.” “ They are now reduced to misery, and are 
oppressed by rents and taxes enforced by their landlords, who are also the adminis- 
trators of the law.” " At the head of this combination of landlord magistrates is 
Lord George Hill, and he has taken from your memorialists,” in different town 
lands mentioned, lands and so on. I beg to say that I never have held the 
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Lord G. Hill. commission of the peace for that county, or for any other ; I declined it at first, 
because I thought it better that others should administer justice among my tenants, 

23 June 1858. and of late years my health has not been very strong, and I was obliged to decline 
the honour when it was offered me, otherwise I should have been too happy to 
have assisted those gentlemen, who are my neighbours. And they say that my 
rents are collected by armed bailiffs; i never armed any bailiff beyond giving a 
o-un to this very Hugh M'Bride, who told me he did not think he was safe in his 
house, and he had a permit for keeping a gun in his house, but not for carrying 
arms. Then it is stated that the townland of Meenderryamph was “ taken into 
his possession without any honest recompense to the tenants ; I believe 1 have 
shown that I have not deprived any tenant of his land. He has built an hotel, they 
say “ for the convenience of his agent and travellers, and as a speculation : 
persons deluded by printed statements circulated by him from time to time have 
been put to the trouble and expense of visiting this wild barren locality. Pvow, 
I be°- to say that I built this hotel for my convenience and the convenience 
of nrv agent and for the public in general, and I have a large volume which 
I caused to be brought over, called the “Travellers’ Book,’ from the year 
184'’ to last year, and it contains whatever the travellers choose to say. 1 
never saw anything in it stating that I had deluded them ; they never reproached 
me with committing fraud upon them ; they said, on the contrary, they were 
always charmed with the locality, and also with the improvements I had 
made; therefore, this is another false statement. lC He has engrossed and 
kept the little trade of the district in his hands, and to protect his monopoly- 
lie crushes improvement and enterprise wherever it appears. He has threatened 
in one instance, a poor woman named Margaret Saarkey, and so on. 1 
think I have proved to the Committee that I did not crush the traders ; on 
the contrary, I wish well to every man, and wish to assist the people m doing 
their best for themselves, I do not care who they are, so long as they are on 
the propertv. Then the petition goes on to say, that “ the otner proprietors 
in this believed combination for the purpose of exterminating your memorialists 
have closely followed the example and leadership of his Lordship ; like him, they 
have acted ’with' avarice, without forbearance or mercy.’ I am sure that the 
Committee will give me credit for not having the slightest intention of putting 
out a single person, or driving those poor people from the property ; that they 
have been the sole care of my life ; and as 1 am accused of being so very 
avaricious and hard-hearted, I think it right even to go into my private affairs 
and to state so, that the British public may know through the press that 1 am not 
the person represented by this petition, for I have had to borrow above 2,000 /. 
since the famine to carry out those improvements at Gweedore. I live with my 
family in a small house which I built, upon a small farm, m order to enable me 
to attend and overlook those improvements ; we live in a most frugal mannei , 
and if I get to the end of the year, able to pay the calls upon me, 1 thank God 
that I have done so. That is my avarice. 
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Jovis, 24? die Junii, 1858. 
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Mr. Bagwell. 
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Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esquire, in the Chair. 


Lord George Hill, further Examined. 

6779. Mr. Maguire .] YOUR Lordship stated very truly that you had built a 
store at Bunbeg at your own expense, and had improved the tenantry, and done 
a variety of things there; is that store let at the present moment? — It is. 

6780. At what rent? — At a rent of 30 1. a year for the store and shop. 

6781. What is the Government valuation of the store? — 1 do not recollect. 

6782. Is it 25 V. — I do not know. 

6783. I think you said that vessels of 150 tons burden can come up to the 
quay now? — They can ; I think we had a vessel from St. John’s with timber some 
years ago of that tonnage. 

6784. Is it a free harbour, or is there any charge upon the shipping coming into 
it ? — There is a charge for keeping the harbour in repair ; I think it is 2 d. a ton. 

6785. Your Lordship built a corn-mill, and I think you stated that you 
ground 688 tons of Indian corn in the time of the famine ? — I think I did. 

6786. What is the charge for each ton of Indian corn? — The Government 
paid me 1 l. a ton. 

6787. That was a fair rate of payment, was it? — Yes, I was quite satisfied 
with it. I believe at Sligo they paid 30 s. 

6788. You built some cottages at Bunbeg, did you not? — I did. 

6789. I think that you built, amongst other cottages, some for the coast-guard ? 
— I built five for the coast-guard station. 

6790. And are those let? — They are. 

6791. Paying a fair rental ? — They paid a regulation. 

6792. What was the extent of the mountain pasturage taken from your Lord- 
ship’s tenants ; was it 13,500 acres ? — I think, when the surveyor divided the pro- 
perty, and brought the land out of rundale, there were about 12,000 acres cut 
off', and called my share ; there may have been a few more or less. 

6793. Sir Edmund Hayes.~\ That was in the year 1841, was it not ? — 1 840-4 1 . 

6794. Mr. Maguire .] Was there no mountain pasturage taken away from your 
lordship’s tenants since 1841 ? — None. 

^795- Was there none in latter years? — None; it is exactly the same as it 
was then. 

6796. From 1841 ? — Exactly. 

6797. And you say that you took it into your own hands practically in 1841 ? 
— Yes. I think that the preparing of the valuation was not complete under three 
years; I think it was from 1840 to 1843 ; it was about that time. 

6798. Had the tenants practically the privilege of sending their cattle upon that 
mountain from the year 1843 to the year 1853 or 1854 ? — Upon what was called 
the landlord’s share, do you mean ? 

6799. Upon the 12,000 acres of which your Lordship speaks? — I kept herds 
upon parts of them, and the tenants were aware of what had been publicly cut 
off to me ; for, as I said yesterday, they assisted in the divisions, and, as I think 
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Lord George Hill. Serjeant Thompson proved; the tenants told him, when he went to collect agricul- 

tural statistics, that they had nothing to do with the mountains, but that he was to 

24 June 1858. apply to Lord George Hill. 

6800. Without minding what the serjeant said, will you state whether it is the 
fact that, practically (whether you ignored the right of the people or not to the 
grazing of this mountain) they did use the mountain from the year 1843 till 
the year 1853 or 1854? — They certainly did not, for they were mine, and I paid 
herds upon them. 

6801. Were the people fined for trespass up to the year 1853 on those 12,000 
acres of mountain ? — They were, in several instances ; we have taken large quan- 
tities of sheep and pounded them for trespass upon my mountains. 

6802. When did you first put cattle upon those j 2,000 acres of mountain which 
you reserve? — Immediately, I think; and I appointed herds. 

6803. What is the meaning of this passage in an affidavit which was sworn, I 
think in the year 1855, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, by Lord George Hill : 
“ Saith, that in the year 1 855 deponent placed some sheep and cattle on portions 
of the Gweedore mountains, where they were not wanted by deponent’s tenantry, 
and deponent saith, not liking the trouble incident to taking care of sheep or 
letting said mountain for grazing, deponent let portions of the said mountains to 
Mr. Huggup, of Northumberland, farmer” ? — That is quite true. I took in 
grazing cattle from the neighbourhood of Letterkenny and Ilamelton, and other 
places ; and I did not like the trouble of doing this, and therefore I let those 
mountains to a sheep farmer. 

6804. What I want to get from your Lordship is this : had the people prac- 
tically the use of those mountains up to the year 1853 or the year 1854?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

6805. You positively deny that the people did use those mountains, whether 
rightly or wrongly, up to the year 1853 or 1854?— I deny it. 

6806. Except in the case of Tor mountain? — Not at all ^excepting Tor moun- 
tain, for I have impounded, and I have seen the sheep driven myself from Tor 
mountain. 

6807. I say except in the case of Tor ? — I did not understand the question. 

6808. Except in the ease of Tor, did the people practically use the mountains 
up to the year 1853 or 1854? — No; Glenthornan and other mountains were 
grazed in the same way by me, and they were herded. 

* 6809. Does the same remark apply to the mountain of Meenanillar ; did the 
people use that mountain ? — Meenanillar was also herded. 

6810. Was it strictly preserved? — I do not know whether it was strictly pre- 
served, but it was part of my share, as you will see on my maps, which was cut off 
to me publicly in the years 1840 to 1843. 

6811. If the cattle of the tenantry strayed upon that mountain up to the year 
1853, were they impounded for so doing ? — I cannot recollect whether that hap- 
pened on that particular mountain ; very likely my sub-agent will be able to tell 
the Committee. 

6812. I think you said that you increased the rents upon the land in the occu- 
pation of the tenants ; when was that done ? — In 1 854. 

. (>813. I think your Lordship made a statement that your rents were under the 
Government valuation ; is your Lordship accurate in that statement? — I intended 
to be accurate ; I said that I thought they were rather under the new tenement, 
valuation. I think my rents are in four cases in excess of the tenement valua- 
tion ; some of them are under, but the average is what I say. 

6814. Mr. j Dobbs.] Are they much in excess? — No, not much. 

68] 5. Lord Naas.'] Which valuation do you allude to? — The new tenement 
valuation. 

681 6. Mr. Maguire.'] The townland of Carrick is a portion of your Lordship’s 
property, is it not ? — It is. 

6817. I am not going to the old valuation, but I am coming to the new valua- 
tion ; I begin with Dore ; what is the valuation of that townland ? — I have not 
any statistics, as I dp not receive my rents, and am not therefore prepared to state 
that ; but my agent will answer every question on that point. 

6818. Does ycur Lordship adhere to that assertion, upon reflection, that your 
rents are lower than the Government valuation, or the contrary? — Yes, that is 
what I- have told you ; upon the whole, some are a little higher and some a little 

lower ; 
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lower; I only know that a single tenant has never complaihed to me of his Lord George mil. 
rent. — _ 

6819. What increase has there been in the new rental over the old rental, do 2 4>June 1858. 
you know that ; have you statistics in reference to that? — I have not statistics in 

reference to that. 

6820. I think your Lordship said that you paid the poor-rate for yob r tenantry ? 

~^I do. 

6821. What is the average annual valuation of yotir tenantry ?— I do not 
recollect. 

6822. Are they under 4I. ? — A great part are under ; there are very few who 
exceed 4 1. 

6823. Would your Lordship take any peculiar credit to yourself for hot Charg- 
ing the poor-rates to the occupiers who a're valued under 4 l. ?— No ; 1 mereTy 
state it as a fact ; it is no great credit ; there n.ay be seven or ei<dit, of hine or 
ten ; I do not want them to be tormented by tax gatherers. 

6824. May I ask, where is the grazing now left for the tenantry of the town- 
land of Magheraclogher and Coiteen ; is' that near their doors?— No, in a great 
measure it is not. 

6825. Is it two or three miles distant?— Not that I know of, but I could not 
point it out here; the Committee will get those particulars from my agent as to 
where it is; but no tenant has even told me that he had not Sufficient orazino-, or 
that it was too far distant. 

6826. Is the mountain commonage reserved to the tenants marked out by 
fences or boundaries, so as to prevent the cattle straying and becoming liable to 
be impounded ? — It is not ; for, owing to the outrages which have °been per- 
petrated, we have not had any opportunity of doing any of those things since 
the sheep farmer took the mountain. 

6827. May I ask your Lordship, have you that boundary marked and defined? 

— It is not ditched, but there are marks and boundswhich are known to the tenants; 
for, as I said before, they assisted in those divisions. 

6828. I want to know, has not that reserved portion for the tenantry been given 
to them or allowed to them for the last 12 years ; you say that they’had no right 
of grazing on any other portion save that for the last 1 2 years, since 1 841, 1 7 years 
ago? — I do not understand the question. 

6829. I think you said that, save a certain portion of mountain, the people had 
no right of sending their cattle on any other portion since 1841 ? — They had no 
right to come upon what was called the landlord’s share. 

6830. What steps have you taken since 1841 to mark substantially the bound- 
ary of the part allotted to the people, and thus prevent the cattle from strayino- 

on the forbidden portion, and rendering them liable to be impounded ? I think I 

said before that I had taken no steps, because the tenants had assisted them- 
selves, and they knew their bounds, but that since the sheep farmer took the 
mountain I have had no opportunity, from the disorganised state of the country 
to ditch it, or to form regular boundaries. 

6831. I thought your Lordship said that, in case there was a trespass from 
1 843 to 1 853, the cattle of the people were liable to be impounded for that tres- 
pass ? — They were. 

6832. What steps did your Lordship take to preserve this mountain, which vou 
reserved to yourself, from being trespassed upon by the people ? — When the ca'ttle 
or sheep were found upon them by those employed by me, they impounded them ; 
and a witness who was produced here, Hugh M‘Bride, is one of the persons who 
has frequently assisted in doing so. He was pound-keeper with his father, and 
impounded them. 

6833. Were the cattle restored to the people without paying the fine ? — Some- 
tunes. I know I excused a great number once. There were on one occasion* 

1 think, from 500 to 600 sheep driven off the mountain of Tor to the pound. 

1 was near the pound myself at the time. The people came and promised that 
such a thing should never occur again, and I forgave them, and they drove their 
sheep home. J 

6834. I am now talking of the mountain of Meenanillar; and I ask you 
whether the cattle of the people trespassing on the Meenanillar mountain would 
render their owners liable to fine for that trespass ?— Certainly they would be 
fined, if they were on my share. 

°- 8 °- o O 2 6835. What 
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6835. What steps did your Lordship take, even before those so-called out- 
rages, to protect the cattle of the people from straying on other land, and there- 
fore rendering their owners liable to fine? — I took no further steps than had been 
taken. 

6836. You did not build a fence? — I did not. 

6837. I think you said that you gave premiums for clean houses ; may I ask 
how many owners of houses generally competed for those prizes ?— I could not 
say on every occasion ; but I have a list here of some who got premiums. 

6838. I am confining myself entirely to the premiums for clean houses r — 
Yes, for the neatest and cleanest of the premium cottages, in 1 845, eight persons 
competed. 

6830. Would your Lordship give the names of the persons who competed 
that year? — Pat Mulligan, of Magheraclogher ; Paddy O’Donnell, of Meena- 
nillar, who got the first prize of 1 1 . 10s. ; Charles M'Bride, of Middletown, who 
keeps a shop, the third premium, 155. ; Shervis M'Bride, Middletown, is another 
competitor ; he kept a shop, and he is now dead ; Edward Diver, of Maghera- 
clogher, fourth premium, 10s. ; Daniel Gillespie, of Stradabrewey, second pre- 
mium, 1 1 . ; Hugh Donnel, of Magheraclogher, who keeps a very neat public 
house, which has much improved under those premiums; and James Gallagher, 
Cottean. . 

6840. The following year, could you say how many competed tor those prizes? 

l am afraid I cannot tell. If you will allow me, I have a few more here of the 

same year. For the best, neatest, and cleanest cottages built on one of the new 
farms since September 1845, Dominic Gallagher, of Meenanillar, first premium, 
3 /. ; John Mooney, of Meenanillar, second premium, 2 l . ; John Gallagher, of 
Meenanillar, received a third premium of 1/. 10 s. Then follows for the best 
pigstye, and then for the best stable and cowhouse, for I have always endeavoured 
to induce them to have cowhouses, and not keep their cattle in their houses. 

6841. Is it the fact, that nearly the same people competed every year? — Cer- 
tainly not; but the person who got a premium for a new cabin this year might 
compete for the cleanest house next year, to insure its being kept up. 

6842. Did they do so ? — Many did, but I have not here the names. 

6843. I think you said that you gave 600 l. as compensation to tenants named 
Gallagher, of Bunbeg? — I did, to Edward Gallagher and James Gallagher; 
they held the salmon fishery, and I think about 60 acres. 

6844. May I ask is that salmon fishery let at the present moment ? — It is, to 


Mr. Daniel. . , , 

6845. At a fair rent?— I think' it is; he would not take it unless he considered 


mu . ... 

6846. I mean a fair rent to you ? — No, it is not too much. 

6847. May I ask what it is?— £. 120 a year. 

6848. What was the amount of compensation given by you to those people, the 


Gallaghers ?— £. 300 each. 

6849. Had not they a lease at a nominal rent of this salmon fishery ? — No. 

6850. I think you stated that you were obliged to obtain a force of police for 
the purpose of compelling the people to pay their increased rents; is that the 
f act ?_The force of police was brought there. I did not ask for it ; the stipendiary 
magistrate, Mr. Cruise, 1 believe, brought them. 

6851. Was not there some objection to the increase of rent on the part of the 
people ?— I think I said that in 1 854 I agreed to reduce their rents for that 
year one-third, but that the next year they must pay the new rent, and they said 
they would do so most willingly ; but when they were asked for it, they refused 
to do so, and my agent informed me that steps were taken to oblige them to pay 
the rent, and they paid it in a remarkably short time. 

6852. Are those tenants tenants-at-will, or have they leases? — They are all 
tenants-at-will, with one exception ; I believe there is one lease. 

6853. I want some information in reference to the very lucrative trade in stock- 
ings, of which your Lordship spoke ; I think you said that something between 
500?. and 600’/. worth is annually sent to London or Dublin, or at any rate that 
that quantity is bought in Bunbeg ?— Of late years it has amounted to a very 
large sum. I introduced the trade from the very beginning of my possession there. 
I brought patterns from London, and gave premiums ; I have a list here, and I 
see the same premiums given for the encouragement of that trade, and I was m 
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the 1 habit of buying stockings myself and inspecting them, not only of buying them Lord George Hill. 
myself, but packing them myself, for some years. — 

6854. Do you speak of worsted stockings i — No, of woollen stockings. 2 4 June 1858. 

^ 6855. You say that you introduced the trade into the district ? — I did. 

6856. Did your Lordship know that there was a very large trader in stockings 
in the district,' and that a considerable number of stocking merchants were in the 
habit of visiting the Dunloe fair every month, for the purpose of purchasing the 
stockings brought in by the people of the district ? — Of course they may do that, 
but if you were to see the socks that they purchase, and the socks that I purchase, 
you would find that they were very different articles ; the socks that they generally 
purchase are what are called single yarn, which they send to America, but the 
socks that I purchase are double yarn, and even more than double yarn. 

6857. Is it not the fact that a very large trade in stockings was carried on in 
the district before you introduced this improved manufacture? — I do not know 
about its being a large trade, but I know that they were very bad articles ; I do 
not recollect seeing a great many. 

6858. Do you know to the contrary ? — No, I could not positively say. 

6859. Do you know that the people from Glenties and the people of your dis- 
district sold their stockings in Glenties, and in Letterkenny, and in Dunloe ? — 

They sell them whereever they please ; they need not sell them to me. 

6860. They do not sell them now in this district, do they ? — Yes, they constantly 
go to Dunloe. I know they do, and it was only the other day I was there, and 
I met one of my tenants, either in Derry or Letterkenny, with a bundle of stockings 
on his back. 

6861. How many families have you upon your own property? — Between 500 
and 600 ; towards 600. 

6862. Are all those people in possession of their own wool, or are they com- 
pelled to purchase wool of others ? — The greater part have the wool of their 
own. 

6863. Are any large portion of those people obliged to purchase wool from 
others ? — I should think not, certainly ; the poorer ones are obliged to purchase. 

6864. Even supposing they have this wool belonging to themselves, and that 
this 600/., which is the maximum, was spread over those Coo families, would you 
give the Committee some kind of idea what that would be a day to each family ? 

— I have not the most remote idea ; but here is an opening for industry ; that is 
all I pretend to. 

6865. Would it be more than a farthing a day to each family? — I should think 
so. The women come most eager to sell, and I have the pleasure to tell you, as 
I told you yesterday, that I have bought them myself, and have witnessed the 
anxiety of the women to sell them. 

6866. Lord iVaas.J Did you find that the people were really grateful for the 
trouble which you took in giving them those stockings to manufacture? — Yes; 
they were always on the most friendly terms ; and, as I said yesterday, they have 
often said, “ If it was not for you, we must long ago have left the country.” 

6867. Mr. Maguire .] Why do not people from the Rosses bring their stockings to 
Bunbeg ? — Certainly, some attempts have been made, but I have always endea- 
voured to keep it entirely at Bunbeg, for my own tenants, as I have all the trouble, 
and not only the trouble, but the expense too, for they are sent at my expense 
to Derry to be shipped for London or Dublin, or wherever they are going. 

6868. Is it the fact that strangers from the Rosses and elsewhere bring their 
stockings to Bunbeg to sell? — Very few, for the reason which I have given; I 
have prevented them. 

6869. 1 think you said that the people were very much attached to their birth- 
place, and that not only very few people had emigrated, but that some of them 
have actually returned ? — They have done so. 

6870. Do you know that any people from your Lordship’s property have emi- 
grated and have not returned again r — Yes, young people. 

6871. Has Condy Green, of MeenadufF, with his wife and family, gone to 
Australia ? — I do not know. 

6872. Has Manus Gallagher, with his wife and family ? — I do not know. 

6873. Charles Gallagher, of Magheraclogher, with his wife and child ? — Very 
likely. 

6874. And others have gone to Australia last year? — Very likely. 

0.80. 0 0 3 6875. Do 
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6875. Do you know that Cormack Gallagher, of Magheraclogher, went 'to 
America last year? — I know that one Cormack Gallagher went out with his wife 
and returned, but I am not aware whether they are the same people as you 
mean. 

6876. Do you know that James Boyle, of Upper Dore, with his wife and 
family, and Paddy Boyle, too, with his wife and family, Connell Peoples, with 
his wife and family, and John Connell, with his wife and family, endeavoured to 
go to Australia last year ? — No ; 1 saw Connell Peoples the other day, when I 
was there. 

6877. Did he not make exertions, and apply to the agent at Derry to go ? — I 
did not hear of that. 

6878. Do you know that a man named Mickey Gallagher, of Stranacorcragh, 
and his family, Francis O’Donnell and wife, and Charles Gallagher and wife, of 
Tor, all emigrated with the Colls when they were going out 1 — I know that a 
Mickey 0 ‘Donnell went, but I do not know as to the others. 

6879. Do you know that a man named Mickey Gallagher, one of those, wrote 
back to the people at home, and said that none should ever stop in Gweedore? — 
I do not. 

6880. You were asked the reason why you dismissed Hugh McBride, and I 
think you stated that you considered him an unfaithful servant ; my honourable 
friend near me did not ask you why you considered him so> and I must, in justice 
to that man’s character, ask why did you consider him an unfaithful servant? — 
Because it was his duty as bailiff to exert himself in discovering the perpetrators 
of those outrages, and he never did so, or showed himself on the occasion at all 
forward to make any discovery upon the subject. 

'6881. That was the reason why you say that he was an unfaithful servant? — 
I think so ; he had not my interest at heart ; that is why I think he was an un- 
faithful servant. 

6882. It was for no pecuniary speculations on his part ? — Not at all. 

6883^ Lord Naas.'] You discharged him because he did not give the autho- 
rities the assistance which you thought he was bound to give in discovering 
the perpetrators of those outrages ?— Yes ; he was of no use in that matter 
at all. 

6884. Mr. Maguire.] Are there 260 police in the district f — I do not know. 

6885. Is there not a large force in that district? — There is. 

6886. Have they been able to discover the perpetrators ? — I am glad to say that 
an arrest was made a short time ago, and that a man, one Thomas Coll, is in 
gaol, and I am told that there is evidence against him. 

6887. Has he been tried yet? — He has not. 

6888. The police have succeeded in making one arrest ? — I mean lately ; there 
were several arrests, and they had several prisoners. 

6889. Have there been many perpetrators of the alleged outrages discovered 
by this large force of police ?— Not many. 

68oo. Lord Naas.] When was Thomas Coll arrested ; was it on the 12th of this 
month? — I do not know ; it is quite lately. 

6891. Mr. Serjeant Deasy. ] Has any one been tried as yet for any of those 
outrages? — A man of the name of Doherty was tried at the last assizes. 

6892. Was he from Gweedore? — He was not. 

6893. From what district was he? — I think he was from Gartan. 

6894. For what was he tried ? — For having sheep found in his possession. 

689,5. But this man w h° was tr ‘ ec * an ^ conv i cte d was not from Gweedore? — 


He was not. . 

6896. Mr. Maguire.] Your Lordship referred to the Rev. Mr. Doherty, and 
made some statement which I am rather anxious to have you explain a little more 
fully. I think you said that the Rev. Mr. Doherty refused to pay you the rent of 
some house which he occupied ; that he owed you a year’s rent which he bad 
not paid ? — I said so yesterday. He is returned to me by my agent as not having 

^ 6897. Has the Rev. Mr. Doherty paid for the land which he has taken under the 
same letting ? — The rent includes the land and house. 

6898. Is not there land in Stranacorcragh for which the Rev. Mr. Doherty has 
paid?— I allude to his hou se in Derrybeg; I do not know whether he has paid for 
the land in other places. 

68 qq. Had 
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6899. Had the Rev. Mr. Doherty any communication with you as to any claim 
for a set-off ou his part against a portion of liis rent ? — He had no communication 
with me upon that subject. 

6900. Does your Lordship know that the Rev. Mr. Doherty had any communi- 
cation with Mr. Forster as to whether he had not a set-off against the rent? — Mr. 
Forster wrote me word that Mr. Doherty had said that he would not pay his rent 
until he was processed. 

6901. Did Mr. Forster, in discharge of his duty, give you any fuller information 
than that? — He said that the Rev. Mr. Doherty claimed something for papering 
the house. 

6902. Was not it for permanent improvements, was it for anything beyond 
papering ; you seem to begin to remember ? — I do not begin to remember ; I am 
most ready to tell everything I know about it. 

6903. It was not told yesterday when your Lordship volunteered the statement, 
and I wish to ask you, did it come to your knowledge, through your agent, that 
Mr. Doherty made a claim for a set-off, on the score of permanent improvements, 
against your demand for rent ? — I never heard of any permanent improvement, 
if you do not call papering a permanent improvement. 

6904. Was there anything beyond papering? — I was not told of it. 

090.5. Did you see the letter which the Rev. Mr. Doherty wrote to Mr. Forster ? 
— I did not. 

6906. You do not know whether Mr. Doherty in that letter stated that he was 
advised that he had a claim both in law and equity against your Lordship, on the 
score of those improvements? — I do not. 

6907. Mr. Dobbs .] Is Mr. Doherty a tenant from year to year? — Yes. 

6908. Mr. Maguire .] I think you also said that Mr. Doherty let the house to 
the Rev. Mr. M'Ghee; will you endeavour to call to your recollection the exact 
facts ; did he let the house to the Rev. Mr. M'Ghee, or was it your agent who let 
it to Mr. M'Ghee ? — I am told that Mr. Doherty had put Mr. M'Ghee into it. 

6909. Do you know whether Mr. M'Ghee did or did not bargain with Mr. 
Forster for the occupation of that land ? — I do not. 

6910. Your Lordship has made several new cuts upon your estate, have you 
not ? — I have, in the course of years. 

6911 . Of what character was the land out of which those new cuts were made ? 
— Of various qualities ; generally mountain land, sometimes more boggy, and- 
sometimes less. 

6912. Was it generally out of a similar character to that out of which you 
created the model farm, near the Gweedore Hotel ? — It might have been much 
the same. 

691 3. I think your Lordship said that many persons considered that you were 
silly to try to do anything with the land near the Gweedore Hotel ? — Yes ; my 
tenants were astonished at my attempting to bring that land into cultivation. 

6914. I believe it cost you a great deal of time and labour to bring it to its 
present condition? — Yes, and money, all expended among the tenants. 

6915. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what it cost you 
per acre, on the average, to bring it to its present admirable condition ? — I would 
not call it admirable ; I did not use that term. 

6916. Its present comparatively excellent condition? — The hill part was very 
costly, because it was stony ; I think it cost about 14/. an acre, and the boggy 
part cost about 7 /. an acre. 

6917. Would that represent about the average outlay necessary for the recla- 
mation of the same description of land throughout the district ? — As to the same 
description, it might, 

6918. In the case where you marked out a new cut and gave it to a tenant, 
did you build a house for that tenant ? — No ; it would be very difficult to build a 
house for all settlers on such farms, and I certainly did not. 

6919. Was there anything done to prepare those new cuts which were given 
for the occupation’ of human beings? — It was their wish to have the land, and 
they laboured it themselves. I offered the premiums, which I had the honour of 
reading to you yesterday, to encourage them. 

6920. Now considering that it cost your Lordship a very large capital to 

improve the land near the Gweedore Hotel, how can you imagine that human 
beings could live and improve those cuts which you gave them without their 
haying capital; how coulcl they contrive to live and maintain themselves? — I 
. 0..80. O 0 4 could 


Lord George Hill. 
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Lord George Hill, could not imagine that they could do it without capital ; but many have capital ; 

they do a little at a time ; and some days they get work through the country, 

«4 June >#58. and other days they labour for themselves. 

6921. Would you be surprised that they could be anything else but miserable 
and wretched, considering that they squat down on those cuts which are let to 
them in a state of nature, and are compelled to make every improvement for their 
occupation ? — I do not compel them to do anything, and I refer you to that 
petition presented in 1837, showing the miserable state of the district; and 
without fear I will say they are in far better circumstances than they were then, 
even after having paid the taxes which their own misconduct has put them 
under. 

6922. Mr. Dobbs.] Will you state whether any of the tenants have themselves 
improved those cuts, as a matter of fact ? — Certainly they have, and have received 
premiums. 

6923. Lord JVaas.] Is there great eagerness on the part of the people generally 
to obtain possession of those new cuts ? — There is, and it was for that reason that 
I divided what is called the tops in Lunniagh and Garrick. The tenants them- 
selves asked me to do it. 

6924. Mr. Maguire.] You stated that some of those tenants had improved 
their land ? — Yes. 

6925. Have they made what you would call valuable improvements ? — I do 
not know ; that is a matter of opinion. 

6926. What would your Lordship think ? — I think they have made very fail- 
progress. 

6927. At some cost to themselves, of course? — No man works without cost. 

6928. Have those tenants a lease? — They have not ; they never asked me for 
a lease, and they would not thank me for one. 

6929. Do you keep those tenants under perpetual notice to quit? I do 
not keep my tenants under a perpetual notice to quit; I found it necessary 
to put the whole of the tenantry under notices to quit for a certain number 
of years, for there were troublesome subjects in each townland who might 
interfere with the new regulations, and therefore I put them under notice to quit 
for several years, but things went on so well that for two years previous to the 
sheep outrages I issued no notices to quit, and I was determined to issue no more ; 
but in consequence of those outrages I was obliged to renew them; but the 
tenantry are perfectly aware that I do not wish to take any advantage of them ; 
it is only for the purpose of keeping the disorderly in some kind of order. 

6930. Practically they are under notice to quit at the present moment, are 

they not?— Yes. . 

6931. Your Lordship has referred with laudable pride to entries in the tra- 
vellers’ book ; I believe that travellers are generally charmed with the accom- 
modation of the hotel, and the picturesqueness of the locality ? If one can 
believe what they have written in that book. 

6932. Would your Lordship represent to the Committee that those notices 
with respect to the comfort of the hotel, and the beauty of the scenery, have any 
possible reference to the condition of the mass of the tenantry ? I do not 
understand the question. 

6933. Do you, wish to impress upon the Committee that those notices in the 
travellers’ book, recording the comforts of the hotel or expressions of admiration 
of the scenery, are to be taken as evidences of the good management of the 
estate, and the prosperity of the tenantry? — I hope the Committe will take it 
for what I intended it, which was, to show that I had not imposed upon the 
public, as I was represented to have done, in the petition which was attempted 
to be presented to the House of Commons last year, that I had fraudulently 
brought persons there upon false pretences. 

6934. I made no such charge ; and I hope that your Lordship will not take 

me assaying anything of the sort? — By no means; but then I am here before 
the public on my trial, and I wish the public to know the whole truth. I have no 
disguise, and if you or any other honourable gentleman will come to the Gweedore 
Hotel you shall see my accounts. I desire my agent to make everything public ; 
it is a public transaction. I undertook it as a public transaction, and it is a 
public house which I keep. . 

6935. You consider,., I think, the memorial of Patrick McKye of such im- 
portance, that you have handed it in ? — I do ; and I have handed it in to show the 

miserable 
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miserable state of the district in 1 837 ; there were only two feather beds, he says, L ord George 
amongst other things. 

6936. You will greatly oblige me if you will read to the Committee the three lines June l8 . 8 

which I have marked in pencil ( handing the pamphlet to the Witness ) ? — This is in 5 " 

the petition of Patrick McKye : “ Although I must acknowledge that if reference 

were made to any of the landlords or landholders of the parish, that they would 
contradict it,” (that is his statement) “ as it is evident it would blast their 
honours if it were known abroad that such a degree of want existed in then- 
estates among their tenantry.” This petition was handed to the Lord Lieutenant 
in 1837, and it was given to me as a matter of curiosity. I had nothing at 
all to do with the country at the time. I have the original petition here, and 
the gentleman who gave it me, Sir James Dombrain, and presented it to the 
Lord Lieutenant, is ready at a moment’s notice to attend this Committee. And 
he stated to me that when he presented it to the Lord Lieutenant the two priests 
of the parish were there to vouch for the truth of the statement. 

6937. Sir John Yarde Buller.] This was in 1837, was it not? — Yes. 

6938. You have never had any leases upon your estate, have you? — There is 
one old lease at present. 

6939. But as to yourself, since you came in possession have you given any 
leases ? — 1 offered a lease to Paddy O’Donnell, of Meenanilla, as I stated. 

6940. Did he take it? — He took the draft of it, but he has never signed it. 

He went to live in another town afterwards. 

6941. Mr. Maguire.'] I think your Lordship said yesterday that you met a man 
named Andy Campbell on the road, and that Andy Campbell, when you asked him 
how he was getting on, said he wished there was an end to this business r — It was 
not Andy Campbell, but it was Andy Carroll. I said to him that, after all that I 
had heard of the distress of the district, I was glad to see him alive and well, and 
he said he was, and he heartily wished there was an end to this business. 


Mr. William Robertson, called in ; and Examined. 

6942. Sir Edmund Hayes.] WHAT are you ? — I am agriculturist and agent to Mr. W. Robertson. 

Lord George Hill. 

6943. How long have you been in his service ; what number of years ? — I have 
been more or less since the year 1840. 

6944. You were with him at the time that his property was divided ? — It was 
in progress when I went there. 

6945. When that arrangement was made, was there a certain quantity of the 
mountain laid off for the use of the tenants? — There was. 

6946. Do you know how many acres ? — About 9,500. 

6947- About 9,500 was cut off for the exclusive use of the tenants and for 
grazing? — Yes. 

6948. And a certain portion was laid off as the landlord’s share? — Yes. 

6949. About how much acreage was the landlord's portion? — About the same, 
or perhaps a little more. 

6950. Was it about 10.000 acres ? — Yes. 

6951. Did Lord George Hill continue to hold that portion in his own occu- . 
pation from that period up to the time of letting it to Mr. Huggup, the Scotch- 
man ? — He has held it ever since, and employed herds on it, and sent his own 
cattle to it, and he has taken cattle belonging to other people for grazing on it. 

6952. How many herds has he? — Two. 

6953. Were the tenantry satisfied with that arrangement at the time?— The 
tenants were quite satified ; I never heard any tenant complain that he had not 
enough of grazing. 

6954. Was the grazing originally laid off for their use sufficient for the stock 
they had ? — It was. 

6955. Did Lord George Hill pay the taxes and cesses for that portion which 
he took into his own hands? — He paid all the taxes. 

6956. There never was any privilege of any sort for the tenants to graze upon 
his portion? — No privilege whatever. 

^957- Did they ever make use of the privilege in any way except as trespassers ? 

No, never. 
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6958. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that upon several occasions the 
tenants’ cattle have been impounded for grazing upon his portion ? — They have ; 
both cattle and sheep. , A . T 

6050 That was the portion of mountain which was let to Mr. Huggup, the 
Scotchman ?— Part of it is let, and part of it is still retained in Lord George 
Hill’s own hands. . . ,. . 

6960. Are you intimately acquainted with the district, with the people indivi- 
dually, and their habits and circumstances?— Yes. 

6061. You were there during the years of famine, were you not? I was. 

6062. What is your opinion of the state of the people at this moment, as com- 
pared with the state of the people at the time of the famine?— They are in much 
better circumstances now. 

6963. Is there at present in the country a state of things that you would call 
destitution?— No destitution whatever. 

6964. Were the crops good last year ?— The crops were very good 

6965. Was the potato crop better than in the year before .—It was, in our 

dlS ( 5 g 66 . Was there as great a sufficiency of food in the county this year as in 
former years ?— I consider that the last year's crop was as good, it not better, than 
anv I remember since I came to Gweedoie. 

6067 Lord George Hill’s rental was, at the time that the arrangements were 
firsUnade, raised j that is to say, the valuation was increased, although the rents 
were not laid upon the people?— The rents were not laid upon the people at 

n e 9 6 h 8 e ThT°Mwrent was not kid upon the people till what year?— One thou- 

BalI 696 1 | ht Are n yo™ d atare w^proportion the new rent bears to the Government 
valuation?— The new rent is under the Government valuation, 

^rsr^rthrhisToTdshTp^roposed to lay on the new r^ was 
there 7 a representation made to him that, as the crop was uad that year it would 

arises iw-IK J 

to change the rent, but reduced it one-third for the time. 

6972? The people have paid then rents, have they not?— They have. 

6974’ And 'they have paid alio this unusual sheep-ta* ?— Yes, they have paid a 

Ter 6 9 75 S T S h”t' large sum upon a poor district nius! U -your opinion, of course 

0f ‘ h ! 7 m to seh their stock to pay their 

taxes 7 — In very few cases, I should say, which may be shown by the increase of 

‘^egy^Did you take an account of the slock upon the property in . 849 ?-Yes, 
1 *6979. Did you take an account of the stock last year?-I have the account of 
,8 6 9 8o. Was the account in 1858 taken after the payment of the sheep-tax or 
h % i~At TattTeTatYe return of , 858 taken »-It was taken in the la» 
AtYhat date was the former account taken f 

&!*&&&&**&*& 

6984. Can yon state what 

riminber of sheep I could not take in ^present 
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instance, because they were in the mountains, and the people were disinclined to Mr; JV. Robertton. 
give accurate information. ■ — * 

6985. Sir William Somerville,] Had you the sheep in 1849?— I had not the 24 June 1858. 
sheep. 

6986. Sir Edmund Hayes.] The reason you have not the sheep is the difficulty, 
as they are always in the mountains, of accurately ascertaining the number ? — 

That is the reason. 

6987. At, the present moment, in addition to that difficulty, is there an unwil- 
lingness in the people to state their numbers ? — Quite so. The horses in 1858 are 
185, and the cattle 1,315. 

6988. So that the increase in horses is 66 ?— Yes. 

6989. And in cattle ? — Six hundred and ninety-two. 

6990. Mr. Dobbs.] Are those all the cattle and horses on Lord George’s estate." 

— Exclusive of some on the islands. 

6991. Sir Edmund Hayes.] It includes all the property on the mainland ; all 
the Gweedore property ? — Yes. 

6992. Lord Naas.] Are those in the possession of his tenants only, or are his 
own included? — His own are not included ; those are the tenants’ horses and 


cattle. _ . 

6993. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You have stated it as your opinion that there is 
no destitution in that district ?- — There is no destitution in my opinion- 

6994. Do you know a man of the name of Ferry, who gave evidence before this 
Committee ? — I do ; Janies Ferry. 

6995. His evidence before this Committee was to the effect that he had no 
cattle, but one cow, and that was upon trust until November ?— Yes. 

6996. He added that he had no food, and that he was in a very destitute 
condition? — Yes. 

6997. His evidence was, I believe, transmitted to you to Gweedore? Yes; I 

saw it. _ 

6998. You went immediately to his house, did you not." — I went on Wednesday 


the 16th. 

6999. Who accompanied you ?— Mr. Cruice the magistrate. 

7000. Will you state to the Committee the condition in which you found his 
house ?— I found in James Ferry’s house three milk cows, a quantity of milk, 
and some butter, also some potatoes and meal. 

7001. Lord N<wj.] Were those cows his?— Yes, they were ; they were in his 


house. . 

7002. Sir Edward Hayes.] Will you state the condition m which you found 
his beds?— His beds were as good as are generally in the country; there were 


two beds with quilts, apparently home-made. 

7003. You are quite certain that this is the same individual who represented 
himself here as in a state of the greatest destitution? — Yes. 

7004. He also stated, when he was here, that he never could get any employ- 
ment ; are you aware whether he ever applied for employment to you ?— I am 
aware of his applying to me for draining, in November 1856 I think it was; 
I expected a man over from Scotland to manage the draining, and I told hirn that 
so soon as he would come he should have the work; when the man came l sent 
round to him, and told him that he should have a shilling a day during the winter. 
However, he declined working by the day, and said he would prefer doing it by 
piecework; but I had no directions to employ anybody upon those terms, it was 
by the day I was directed by Mr. Huggup to get the work done, and had Ferry 
been inclined to work, he should have had labour. 

7005. Are there other cases of a similar nature, of men who have got 
relief, and whom you know to be in comparatively comfortable circumstances? 


I do know instances. 

7006. Will you refer to a man of the name of Hugh Doogan, of Tor, and 
state to the Committee what are his circumstances? — Hugh Doogan has three 


700 • Sir John Yarde Buller.] When did you go to his house? — In April last, 
and on the 31st of May he bought a cow from me, and paid me 6/. 15 s. for her. 

7008. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Is that man on Mr. Doherty’s relief list?- — It is in 
this book, one of the relief lists. 

7009. Will you tell the Committee of a James Sweeney, of the same townland ; 
what are his circumstances ?•— James Sweeney lives in the same townland ; he is 
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the owner of eight cattle ; he was employed in dividing the relief for the townland 
of Tor, and his neighbours complained that he did not do it fairly. 

7010. Was the complaint that he did not distribute the relief fairly? — Yes. 

7011. What happened in consequence of that complaint? — They got some 
party to beat him in the fair of Gortahork on the 1 2th of May ; this the man told 
me himself. 

7012. Lord Naas.] What did he tell you? — That his neighbours had been at 
the fair at Gortahork, and they did not like to interfere with him themselves, as 
he would know them, but they advised some strangers from the neighbourhood 
of Gortahork to attack him in the evening, which they did. lie came and lodged 
an information on the Monday or Tuesday following before Mr. Cruice, at the 
Gweedore Hotel, and two parties were arrested whom he identified as being those 
who beat him, or in the party of those who beat him. 

7013. Did he state to you the reason he was beaten was because he was sup- 
posed to have distributed the relief unfairly ? — Yes, he told me that that was the 
reason why they beat him. James Sweeney has one horse and eight cows. 

7014. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] There is a man of the name of Shane M‘Garvey, 
No. 207 on the relief list ; did you visit his house ? — I did, on the 16th of June, 
along with Mr. Cruice. 

7015. Will you describe his stock ; had he one horse and five cows ? — He had 
one horse and five cows. 

7016. Did you ask to see his barn? — We met the man himself beside his house, 
and Mr. Cruice asked him what stock he had, and he said he had one old cow. 
We then went into his house, and found it comfortable ; there were plenty of 
milk and butter, and some potatoes, and after coming out Mr. Cruice asked him 
to open his barn door ; he said the key was either lost or mislaid, and he could 
not find it. Mr. Cruice then went to the back of the barn, and found a kind of 
window which he managed to open, and he looked in and found a large quantity 
of good-looking potatoes in his barn; I suppose about five tons. 

7017. Mr. Seijeant Deasy.] In what townland does he live? — In Mag- 
heralosk. 

7018. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Is this Shane M‘Garvey on the relief list.? — Yes, 
he is. 

7019. And has he received relief? — I find his name on the list. 

7020. If the Committee wish it, you can produce many other instances of the 
same nature ? — I can. 

7021. In point of fact, the relief was distributed in a great degree to those who 
did not require it as a matter of relief to their destitution ? — Yes. 

7022. Are you aware whether it was announced that the relief should be dis- 
tributed to those who had paid the tax, as a compensation to them for that 
payment ? — I have been told so. Parties have complained to me that their 
neighbours have got more relief than them, and that they have paid as much of 
the sheep-tax and the police-tax also. 

7023. There is one more case I will ask you about, and that is Thomas 
M‘Bride; what are his circumstances? — He lives in the same townland of 
Magheralosk. 

7024. He was examined here, was he not? — Yes. 

7025. And he represented himself and his neighbours as being in a state of the 
greatest possible destitution ? — Yes. 

7026. Did you visit his house the other day ? — Yes, we called at Thomas 
M'Bride’s house on the 1 6th also of this month. 

7027. What did you find there? — We found his father outside, and Mr. 
Cruice asked him to open the door, but he said he could not ; so that we did not 
get into either his house or the office houses. 

7028. Did you ask him about his stock? — His father said the stock which they 
had was principally his own, and not his son’s. I find he has one horse and nine 
cattle. 

7029. His father has some money, has he not? — Yes, his father has money; 
they both live together at present. 

7030- It has been stated here that it is almost impossible to get work at any 
fair remuneration ; can you state to the Committee, from your own knowledge, 
any circumstances connected with that subject? — It has been very difficult to get 
labourers during the spring and winter. 

7031. Are 
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7031. Are you in the habit of employing men yourself? — Yes, I employ men Mr. W. Robertson. 

always. 

7032. How many ? — I employ two or three on my own account. 24 June 1858. 

7033. And do you not employ some on Lord George Hill’s account f — Yes. 

7034. Do you find the rate of wages higher or lower than it was two years 
ago ? — The rate of wages is higher, although there has been very little change in 
the wages given by us ; merely for turf-cutting we have been obliged to pay 
higher; we usually had our turf cut by the hundred, which cost 15s. two years 
ago, and this year we offered 25 s. a hundred to different parties, but neither of 
them would work by the job. 

7035. Has Mr. Hunter given employment to the people of the neighbour- 
hood ? — Mr. Hunter has had a great deal of labour done. 

7036. Do you know, from your own knowledge, the rate of wages that he 
gives?— His work is job work, principally fencing, and is. 2 d. per perch is the 
average rate that he has paid. 

7037. What could an industrious man earn in a day at that rate of wages? — 

On an average a man could make at least 2 perches or 2l perches at the kind of 
fences which he has been making; he has had some miles of them made, and 
although the work was to have been finished on the 1st of May, there is still a 
large portion of it undone from want of labourers. 

7038. So that he is unable to complete his work in this alleged destitute dis- 
trict for want of labourers ? — He is unable to complete his work, for want of 
labourers. 

7039. And you say he is giving that rate of wages ? — Yes, higher than has been 
given in the district. 

7040. Mr. Dobbs .] How long has he been giving that rate of wages? — He 
commenced this work in the month of February last. 

7041 . Sir Edmund Hayes. ] 1 think you say that you can give several more 
instances, if the Committee wish, where relief has been given to those who are 
not destitute ? — Yes. 

7042. Are you acquainted with any of the new cuts that Lord George Hill 
has made since he came to the property? — 1 am. 

7043. Are you aware whether, at any time, the tenant-right has been sold of 
the new cuts; that is to say, one man selling his goodwill to another? — If a 
tenant wishes to leave, he gets paid for his improvements. 

7044. Is he paid by Lord George Hill ? — Yes. 

7045. Does he get a full valuation for his improvements? — Yes. 

7046. Are the people generally willing to take those cuts? — They are very 
anxious to get them. 

7047. You do not find any diminution of that anxiety of late? — There have 
been some new cuts that were made lately given out to tenants’ sons, and they 
all told me that since they took the new cuts they have been struck off the 
relief list. 

7048. The people who take the new cuts are told that if they do they will be 
struck off the relief list ; is that so ? — Parties have told me so since they took 
those cuts, in the month of April ; they were taken on the 1st of April. 

7049. Have you been in the habit, on the part of Lord George Hill, of buying 
stockings ? — I have, for a number of years. 

7050. On the average, how much do you lay out in that district ? — Between 
500/. and 600I. annually. 

7051. In point of fact, until the new rent came in, the amount spent in stockings 
was more than the rental? — It was over the old rental of the property. 

7052. At any time since you have come there, have you known whether the 
wool in the district was sufficient to supply the trade, or have they always been 
obliged to buy wool ? — The wool in the district was never sufficient to supply the 
demand, and there has always been wool brought into the district, and bought by 
the women at the neighbouring fairs. 

7053. Then, in point of fact, if the people now buy wool to knit their stockings, 
it is not because there are no sheep in the district, but because there is not a sutfi- 
ciency of wool, nor ever has been ? — Just so ; I consider that the stock of sheep 
has increased as much as the stock of cattle and horses for the time. 

7054. Lord iVaa$.] Do you give out the wool ? — I do not ; I buy the stockings, 
and they purchase the wool. 
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7055. Do you buy all the stockings they bring to your — All that are of a good 

quality, for two London houses. ... v 

7056. Sir Edmund Hayes^] There is a standard quality, is there not? Yes. 

7057. Lord Naas.'] Do you know whether they sell stockings in the fairs ? — 

They do. . 

7058. What sort of stockings do they sell in the fairs ?— A very inferior kind. 

7059. What is the difference in price between what they generally get in the 
fairs and what you give them ? — From 3 d., 4 d., and 4^ d. are the prices given for 
the description that they sell in the fairs ; I give them 2 s. down to 9 d., according 
to the quality. 

7060. Have you general instructions from Lord George Hill to relieve any 
distress that comes to vour knowledge, or to give any employment, or to meet the 
wants of the people w'hen he is absent?— I have instructions from Lord George 
Hill particularly to see that no poor person is in want, and also at any time to 
employ any number of able-bodied labourers that may require work. 

7061 . In point of fact, since you have been there, have there been many appli- 
cations to you from time to time, both for work and for relief for their necessities? 
—During the famine and some years afterwards there were a great many applied 
for work, and also for different other things, but of late years there have been 
much fewer applications either for work or other things. 

7062. For the last 12 or 15 months have the applications to you from people in 
distress been many ? — I have had no applications whatever. 

7063. Is it then possible that that district could be in a state of destitution 
without’ those applications being made to you, and without any person going to 
the workhouse ?— My opinion is, that there is no destitution whatever. 

7064. Lord Naas.] When there was a great deal of destitution in the district, 
did they make applications to you ?— They did ; and it was quite evident to be 
seen, in the people’s faces, that they were destitute ; they had quite a different 
look altogether from what they have now. 

7065. Sir Edmund Hayes.] From your observation of the clothing, generally, 
of the people, do you state that it is much worse, or better, or pretty much the 
same as it has been for some years?— The clothing is as good as it ever has been, 
and, if anything, it is better than it was some seven or eight years ago. The 
people generally do not lay out much money on clothes, but the people who are 
well off are not better dressed, generally, than their poorer neighbours. 

7066. Lord Naas.] Then, in this country, does the dress of a person indicate 

his wealth or poverty ? — It does not. _ , 

7067. They all dress pretty much alike, do they not r— Yes, tney do not like 

to be odd. . 

7068. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Will you describe to the Committee the dress ol 
the men of the country? — It is generally home-made frieze. 

7069. Do they wear coats ?— Seldom ; they wear waistcoats with flannel 

sleeves ; and the women wear what they call tammy, which is manufactured in 
the district. m , . 

7070. Do the women manufacture drugget r — That is the same thing as they 
call tammy. 

7071. From your own knowledge and observation, have you seen any women 
of the country so badly clothed as to expose them to observation ?— I have not ; 
I have not seen any cases of the kind. 

7072. I mean, in their houses particularly, are the women so dressed as to be, 
as has been alleged before the Committee, in want of sufficient clothing for the 
purposes of decency ?— No. As I said before, I consider the clothing better than 
it was some years ago ; and as the stock has increased, it has enabled the people 

to get better clothing. ...... „ T . , 

7073. And the same observation applies to their bedding?— It docs, there 
is o-enerally a good deal of bedding manufactured in the district ; blankets, and 
also bed-ticks, which they very often sell, in place of using them themselves. 

7074. Did Mr. Sharman Crawford visit this district?— He did. 

7075. Did you see him? — I met him, though at the time I did not know who 

he was. . „ , T) , 

7076. Where were you when you met him I was going between Bunbeg 

and Derrybeg. 

7077. Were you riding?— I was driving in my gig, 
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7078. How was he going? — He was on a car. Mr. W. Robertson. 

7079. Was he alone ? — No ; there was the Rev. Mr. M'Gee, and I think the 

Rev. Mr. M'Fadden with him. 24 June 1858. 

7080. Were the Rev. Mr. M‘Gee and the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden acquainted per- 
sonally with you ? — Yes, they know me. 

7081. Was there any attempt made to introduce you to Mr. Crawford? — No, 
none whatever. I met him again the same day near B unbeg. 

7082. Mr. Crawford did not enter into any conversation with you as to the state 
of the country ? — He did not talk to me at all on the subject. 

7083. Have the people any impression upon their minds as to what the object 
of all this movement is ? — I have been told within this last week or two, that when 
matters are settled in London the country is just to go back to the same state that 
it was in 20 or 30 years ago, that those people who hold new cuts must leave 
them, and also that the Scotch sheep must all be sent back to Scotland. 

7084. Chairman.'] Who told you that ? — I was told it by Hugh Bonar, of 
Meenderryamph, and Neal Moorey, one of my own men; and also Michael 
Sweeney. 

7085. Are those men living on Lord George Hill’s estate ? — They are. 

7086. Are they farmers? — They hold new cuts. 

7087. Lord Naas.] Do they work with you or with Lord George Hill ? — They 
work with me. 

7088. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Have you known any cases where cattle and bed- 
clothes have been concealed, for the purpose of dressing up an appearance of 
poverty ? — I have seen them trying to hide the cattle, and I have suspected that 
the bed-clothes were hid, but I did not find any. 

7089. Mr. Dobbs.] When have you seen them trying to hide the cattle ? — On 
Wednesday week, the 16th. 

7090. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You spend some money weekly, do you not, about 
the Gweedore Hotel, in work? — Yes, for labour; the average that I spend for labour 
is between 5 /. and 61 . a week, and that has been continued since 1 846, when I went 
there, exclusive of building and tradesmen’s bills. 

7091. Sir J. Yarde Butter.] You mentioned that there are two herds kept by 
Lord George Hill ; what are their duties ? — To keep off trespassers, and take care 
of the cattle sent to them during the summer. 

7092. Do you mean that they are employed to look after the cattle that Lord 
George Hill himself takes in, and to keep off cattle which have no right to go 
there? — That is part of their duty. 

7093. Is the boundary marked in any v'ay so that persons who were not em- 
ployed in marking it out could be aware of the boundary between Lord George 
Hill’s and the tenants’ portions ? — It is not lock-spitted or fenced, but the tenants 
know it ; it has been shown to them. 

7094. Do the tenants all know it? — They do know it, and it is a thing that 
has never been disputed. 

7095. Mr. Dobbs.] Who made those boundaries that are there ? — Mr. 

Montgomery. 

7096. Who were the persons actually employed in working out those boundaries 
on the mountains ; were they tenants on the estate? — Yes, the tenants. 

7097. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] Is that sort of marking-out in a wild mountainous 
district of a kind generally considered sufficient ? — Yes. 

7098. No attempt has been made to put up walls or a ditch, or anything of that 
kind? — Not on the mountains, as yet. 

7099. When the tenants turn their sheep on the mountain, do they look after 
them at all ? — They do not look after them. 

7100. Do the tenants appoint men to look after their cattle and sheep, or, 
having turned them upon the mountain, do they leave them there, and take no more 
trouble about them ? — That is what they wish to do. 

7101. Lord iVacw.] Is it one of their complaints that this marking off of the 
mountain entails upon them the necessity of keeping some one to look after their 
cattle and sheep ?— That is it; it is not the want of grazing that they complain of, 
for the people have always been satisfied as to their grazing ; but their complaint 
is that they are not allowed to range over the whole of the mountain. 

7102. Sir J. Yarde. Butter.] If sheep are turned on the mountain at this time 
of the year, and left there until the time to take them off, when the grass begins 
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Mr TV Robertson to fail, and are not looked after, is it not likely that great loss will take place ? — 
' Yes. 

24 June 1858. 7103. Do the Scotchmen leave their sheep there in that way?- — No; the 

Scotchmen attend to them every day, both late and early. 

7104. Do they get them under protection ? — Yes. 

7105. Do they shelter the sheep at all ? — No; they let them scatter over the 
mountain. 

7106. But you say they look after them every day ? — Yes. 

7107. Sir Edmund HayesJ] Do they smear them? — Yes. 

7108. Sir J. Yarde BullerJ] Is their loss very large? — The loss from death or 
disease is very small. 

7109. Taking this time of the year, from April to the middle of July, have 
they much loss of sheep on the mountain? — No; very trifling. 

7110. Do you know at all as to what per-sentage it would be?— I do not 
exactly remember, but it is very small. I think it was described yesterday by 
Mr. Hunter. 

71 11. You stated, that a little while ago the anxiety for new cuts was very 
great ; did I rightly understand you to say that that anxiety had decreased ? — It 
has not decreased on the part of the people, although some of them being struck 
off the relief list has rather put them in confusion in the meantime. 

7112. Did you say that the anxiety for the new cuts had lately decreased? — 
Yes, it has. 

7113. And you attribute that to their being struck off the relief list if they 
take the new cuts ? — I do. 

7114. Mr. Serjeant Eeasy.~\ Do you know that of your own knowledge? — 
Yes : the people have told me so. 

7115. Chairman .] Do you know the names of the people that told you 
Yes, I do. 

7116. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.~\ Are you aware whether those names are still in 
the list ?- — They are in the list, but 1 do not know what date. 

7117. Are you aware that they are on the relief list that has been handed in to 
the Committee ? — I do not know the list. 

• 7118. If you know their names, would you look at the list, and see whether 
they are on it ? — They are on the list that I have, but I do not know the date. 

7119. Did they tell you that they had been struck off? — Yes. 

7120. When did they tell you that they had been struck off? — I cannot exactly 
say the day of the month, but it is about a fortnight ago. 

7121. Where was it they told you; were you asking them about it, or did 
they come to you and volunteer the statement ? — -They came up to tell me ; and 
one of them in particular said that he would give up his cut for that reason. 

7122. What is his name? — It was Hugh M‘Bride, or, rather, it was Hugh 
M ‘Bride’s son, that came to me, and said that he was sent by his father to tell 
me so. 

7123. Is that the man who was examined here? — No, it is not the same. 

7 1 24. Do you not know whether it was the father or the son that came to you ? 
— The son came to me, and he said he was sent by his father. 

7125. Did the others come in the same manner to you, or did you ask them?— * 
James Gallagher came to me. 

7126. That was when he knew you were to come over here, after this Committee 
was known to have been appointed, was it not ? — Yes, it was. 

7127. After the priests had left the place?— Yes, I fancy it was; I cannot 
positively say that they had left. 

7128. You stated, in answer to Sir Edmund Hayes, that you had several 
instances to mention in which relief had been given to persons who were not 
proper objects of it ? — Yes. 

7129. Can you tell me how many instances you could state from your own 
knowledge; were there ten ?— Yes, there are much more than that on Lord 
George Hill’s property. 

7130. Are there 15? — Yes. 

7131. Can you tell me the number of cases that you have ascertained by per- 
sonal observation in which relief was given on Lord George Hill 3 property to 
persons who were not fit recipients of it, and who were in good circumstances 
There is no doubt there are a number of people on the property who were benefited 
by the relief, but at the same time they could have done without it. 

* 7132. That 
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7132. That is not an answer to my question. You stated, did you not, to Sir 1 
Edmund Hayes, three instances in which relief had been given to persons who 
ought not to have got it ? — Yes. 

7133. You stated also that you could tell the Committee several other instances 
in which you had ascertained personally that relief had been given to persons 
who ought not to have received it: can you tell the number of instances in 
which you ascertained this ? — I will give the names, if the Committee wish : 
Connell M'Ginley, of Meenacuin; Thomas M‘Gee, of Meenacuin ; Margaret 
Doogan, Connell Doogan, and JackM‘Cue ; in Meenderryamph, there are Bryan 
Boyle, Paddy Boyle, Noel O’Donnell, Billy Coyle, who I believe are all on the 
relief list; in Middletown, there are John O’Donnell, Daniel Harkin, Owen 
Gallagher, John Harkin, Billy Bonar, Billy Cole, Paddy Gallagher, Teague Cole, 
Roger Gallagher, John Doogan, Neal Bonar, John M‘Cole ; in Magheraclogher, 
John Gallagher, John Doherty, Taul Cole, Roger Gallagher, John Sweenay, John 
M'Bride, Paddy Campbell, Mickey O’Donnell, Andrew Doogan, James Roherty; 
in Meenaniliar, Shane Cole, Unity Gallagher, Neal O’Donnell, Maggy Boyle ; in 
Derrybeg, Owen Boyle, Dick Gallagher, Daniel M'Cole ; in Meenderryamph, 
John Cole and Daniel Cole ; in Sleehane, Hugh Gallagher ; in Lower Dore, 
Manus Dunn, Maggy Doogan, Shane Gallagher, James M^ride, Teague 
M'Eadden, Taul Coie, Patrick Gallagher, James Donnell, Erancis Donnell, 
Maggy Gallagher, Andrew Gallagher, Paddy MTlwaine, Manus Boyle, Daniel 
M'Gee ; in Arduns, James Feny and James Boyle; in Dore, Owen Boyle, Biddy 
Boyle, James Boyle, and Charles Boyle ; in Tor, Hugh Doogan, Daniel Gallagher, 
and James Sweeney. 

7 1 34. Could you make out a list, and give it to the Committee ? — Yes. 

7135. Did you visit all the houses yourself? — I know them all. 

713b. Did you go to their houses yourself? — I know the people intimately’, all 
of them. 

7137. Did you go to the houses lately, since this relief list was given in? — I 
have seen their houses, and I know them all intimately. 

7138. Have you been to them? — I have not been to them all. 

7139. You stated to Sir Edmund Hayes that you had gone to several; but I 
want you to tell me what number of instances you yourself have examined since 
the relief list was given in ? — I did not understand that. 

7140. I want you to tell me, in how many cases did you, since you got the 
relief list, go to examine those houses ? — I only got the relief list since I 
came here. 

7141. I thought you stated that you had lately examined the houses of some 
of the people ? — So I did ; but I only got the relief list since I came here. 

7142. In how many cases did you yourself, within the last month, examine the 
houses; about how many; were there 20 or 30? — I did examine about 20, I 
am sure. 

7143. Can you tell me in how many cases you have been in the houses of the 
people whose names you have given in ? — In a great many cases they prevented 
me from getting into the houses. 

7144. I am not. asking you that, but in how many cases were you in the houses ? 
— About 50. 

7145. You state that you were prevented from going to some of the houses ? — 

I was. 

7146. In how many cases were you prevented from going into the houses ; 
can you tell from memory ? — I cannot tell from memory. 

7147. Were there 10 houses? — There were. 

7148. Were they on Lord George Hill’s property? — Yes. 

7149. Mr. Dobbs.] Were there 20 houses that you were prevented going into? 
— There were, certainly. 

7150. Were there 30? — I could not really say. 

7151. Would you say between 20 and 30? — Yes; at all events, there were 
that number. 

7152. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Have you got in your book the names of the 
persons who prevented you going into their houses ? — Yes. 

7153. Could you hand in to the Committee to-morrow a list of those persons 
who prevented you going into their houses, and a list of those persons whom you 
visited ? — Yes. 

0.80. Qq 7154 - Will 
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7154. Will you tell the Committee how they prevented you ? — The houses were 
shut. 

7155. You think that they did not wish you to see the inside Yes. 

7156. Did you tell them what you went for? — I did not. 

7157. Did you ask to go in ; did you knock at the door? — Yes. 

7158. Did anybody answer ? — No. 

715Q. Did you see the owners of those houses afterwards? — I have not seen 
them. 

7160. Did you know them personally ? — Perfectly. 

7161. Did you ever tell any one of those people that you had gone to his 
house, and ask him why he did not let you in r — It was generally known that I 
was going about. 

7162. Did you ever after tell anv one of those people that you had gone to his 
house, and you could not get in ? — I did. 

7163. What did he tell you was the reason that you could not get in?— Because 
he was not at home. 

7164. Were they at home, any of them ?— That I cannot say; I think, perhaps, 
they had left for a time. 

7165. You cannot say whether any one was in those houses at which you 

knocked, and could not get in r — I cannot say. . . . 

7166. Lord Naas.] In former times, were you in the habit of visiting those 

people at their houses ?— Yes, generally. 

7167. Had you ever found a difficulty in getting in before No, never. 

7168. Mr. Serjeant Deasy^ Did you ever before go to their houses when 
nobody was in the houses? — I might have done so at times. 

7169. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Is it very usual for a poor family to go out and 

shut the door ?— Not usual. . 0 

7170. Except when some process server, or some one of that kind, is coming . 

Yes. 

7171. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Did you ever call a second time, to see it you 
could find somebody at home ? — No, I cannot say I did. 

-172. In all those cases in which you did get into the houses, you say the 
people were in comfortable circumstances?— Yes, in the case of the names that I 

^ 73 • Lord Naas.] Was Mr. Cruice with you on the day you speak of ?— He 


" & 7 1 74. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You state that the potato crop was better this year 
than it has beeu any year for a long time ? It was. 

7,75. Was there any failure at all ? — Very trifling. 

7176. Less than in any previous year?— Yes, I consider so. ^ 

7177. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What was the price of potatoes .'-Two shillings a 

hundred-weight. . , , 01 

-1-8 Mr.' Serjeant Deasy.] I think you said that up to 1854 there was no rent 
fixed at all ; — 1 do not exactly understand the question. 

7170 Was the rent of each man’s holding fixed at the time the survey took 
place, from 1841 to 1843?— Yes; the old rents were still continued, although 

the holdings were altered. . , „ , . , . . 

7 1 80. The Rundale system was got rid of, and each man had a separate 

tenement which he held at a separate rent?— Yes. -to 

7181. In 18.54 you thought it right to raise the rents, did you not r— In 1854 
the new rent came into operation. 

7182. What was the amount of increase? — The old rent was 47 - an d the 
new rent was 858 l. 

7183. Was it merely the rent of the land that they paid, or did it include any 

kelp?— The rent of the land. . . . f 

71 84. Mr. Dobbs.] Do they pay any extra rent for fishery, or any right ot 

grazing?— Nothing beyond the rent. , .. 

7185. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] When was it that you say a deputation went to 

wait on Lord George Hill?— In November 1854. . . „ T 

7)86. How many individuals did that deputation consist of?— There was, 1 
think, a man from every townland, if I remember perfectly ; ^either one or two 

from each townland. , . . . 

7187. Are you sure of that?— Two or three from each townland came, expect- 
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ino- to meet Lord George Hill at the Gweedore hotel ; and his Lordship not being 
there, I think they then appointed two or three out of the property to go to Lord 
George Hill. As well as I can recollect, that is how it was. 

7188. You gave in an account of’ the present stock of cattle; when did you 
make it? — In the latter end of April, or beginning of May. 

7189. Did you ascertain yourself what stock each man had, or was that account 
made out from the numbers that they gave you? — Partly from my own observa- 
tion, and partly from what the bailiffs stated. 

71QO. Did you ask the tenants themselves what stock they had? — Yes, I did. 

7191. Did you show them the bailiff's statement?— I often found it incorrect 
by the tenant’s statement. 

7192. Did you get from these tenants a statement of what stock they had? — 
Not generally. 

7193. Did you from any of them ? — Not generally. 

7194. Your information then is derived from the bailiffs, and from your own 
observation? — Yes; from the bailiffs and from my own observation. 

71 05. Do you know a person of the name of Edward Campbell, of Meenaduff? 
— I do. 

7196. Have you taken account of his stock? — I have. 

7197. Can you tell me how many you have given him in your statement? — 
Three cattle. 

7198. Did you yourself see three cattle with him? — I did. 

7199. Did you go to his house? — I did. 

7200. Did you see three cows there? — I did. 

7201. Do you know a person of the name of Patrick Boyle, in Tor? — There are 
two Patrick Boyles in Tor. 

7202. Did you go to the house of both of them, or do you remember going to 
the house of one of them, and finding it shut ? — Yes. 

7203. Did you get into the house of either of them ? — There was one Patrick 
Boyle’s house I was in ; the other I was not. 

7204. Is he one of the persons whose names you have given in as unfit objects 
for relief? — No; I did not mention his name; but he is not a fit object for 
relief. 

7205. What stock of cattle had he ? — He has two cows. 

7206. Did you find any provision in potatoes or oats in the house ? — He has 
provisions, and I believe his family has been employed at the Gweedore hotel for 
the last two months ; I may say over two months. 

7207. What provisions did you find in his house? — There was meal in the 
house. 

7208. You stated that there were two persons of that name, and you were 
in the house of one ? — Yes. 

7209. Are both on the relief list?— I am not certain ; I have not examined the 

list. . 

7210. Will you look by-and-bye, and tell the Committee whether there is more 
than one Patrick Boyle on the relief list? — Yes. 

7211. Do you know a person of the name of Dominick Doherty, in Maghera- 
losk ? — Ido. 

7212. Were you in his house? — I was not in his house. 

7213. Did you see him or ask him about his stock i — I did not see him. 

7214. Was his one of the houses which you were not able to get into?— I was 
not in this man’s house, 

7215. Do you know all those persons yourself? — I do, personally. 

7216. Have you lived on Lord George Hill’s estate since 1841 ? I have. 

7217. Have you been in the habit of going into the houses of the people r I 
have, occasionally, 

7218. Not more than occasionally; were you in many of them between 
November and Christmas last? — I have been in a number of them. 

7219. You say that the new tax has affected them ; I suppose it has diminished 
their resources ? — Of course it has. 

7220. You do not know of any one being obliged to sell cattle to pay the tax 
— I am not aware of any. 

0.80. Q Q 2 7221. Might 
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7221. Might they not, as Mr. Underwood stated in his evidence, have sold their 
cattle to pay the tax ? — They might, in some instances. 

7222. Might they have sold oats to pay off the tax without your knowing it ? — 
They generally sell their oats. 

7223. Did they sell oats to pay this tax ? — They sold oats. 

7224. Did they sell any potatoes? — They did. 

7225. Mr. Dobbs."] Do you mean that they sold oats to pay the tax, or did 
they sell them as a matter of course, irrespective of the tax ? — There were oats 
sold before the tax was levied. 

7226. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] When you went to examine the houses was any- 
body with you but Mr. Cruice? — Yes, head constable Young. 

7227. Mr. Dobbs.] You stated that there were a great number of cases, and 
you mentioned 67 cases that you did not think proper cases for relief ; what I 
want to ask is this, do you think that, there was any one of those persons who got 
relief to whom the fact of their getting relief made the difference between their 
being in a state of actual starvation or otherwise ? — I do not think that anyone on 
the property would have been starved if they had had no relief. 

7228. What do you mean by a fit object for relief? — Of course there were 
parties who were better for the relief, no doubt, but at the same time they would 
not have starved if they had not got it. 

7229. Nor would they have been in destitution ; is that what you mean ? — They 
would not have been in destitution. 

7230. Do you know anything about the Scotch sheep that were killed on the 
mountains, and did you take any part in trying to find out who was engaged in 
killing them? — No. 

The Reverend Alexander Broion Nixon, called in ; and Examined. 

7231. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] YOU are a magistrate, are you not?— Yes. 

7232. You live at Heathfield, near Dunfanaghv ? — Yes. 

7233. You purchased property in this district in 1845, did you not? — Yes; I 
received the rents from 1844. 

7234. The Committee have heard something about the regret of the people at 
the loss of Mr. Copeland ; the property was rather peculiarly circumstanced, was 
it not, when you bought it?— Yes, it was; Mr. Copeland was an absentee; he 
had got the property by the death of his brother-in-law, who was a very wild 
young man. 

7235. There was some sort of arrangement about the rents which made them 
appear lower than they really were ? — There was an abatement given by this 
young man of one-third of the amount of the rents on condition that the tenants 
would pav him instead of paying his uncle ; he reduced the rent one-third. 

7236. There were no royalties and manorial rights upon this property r — Not 
the least ; it was a bishop’s lease ; the royalties were reserved. 

7237. Was there a question of disputed title between the uncle and nephew? 
— No, the dispute was this : there was a minority, and the uncle received the 
rents,’ and was displeased with the conduct of the young man, who was very 
foolish, and when he came of age he wanted quietly to get rid of his uncle ; he 
came to the tenants and said : “ Pay me a guinea and I will give you a receipt, 
and we will get rid of my uncle a guinea and a half was what they were 
paying before ; I wish the Committee to understand that the old rents were one- 
third higher. 

7238. What was the rent of a cow’s grass about the beginning of 1 800 ?— 1 The 
rent was then 1 l. 15 s. 8 d. for a cow’s grass in some townlands ; there were 
other townlands where it was 2 l. 2 s. 11 d. 

7239. In addition to that, tithe had to be paid ?— They had in addition to that 
to pay tithe and duty days and duty fowl. 

7240. You have a receipt of that, if the Committee wish to see it, have you 
not? — I have a receipt showing the rent that was paid then, in the year 
1798.. 

7241. The rent now paid, is what ? — £. 1. 10 s. 6 d. 

7242. Were this duty fowl and duty days paid under leases?— -I had better 
hand in the receipt in the first place to the Chairman ( handing a paper to the 
Chairman). I do not wish the name of the man who is mentioned in that receipt 
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to be published in the country : I may mention to the Committee that I never 
could get hold of a lease belonging to the property ; they were all concealed from 
me; but I have a lease here, in my hand, of the adjacent property, from which it 
appears that each man was to give eight days of work, two davs of a man and 
horse, 30 kishes of turf, and six hens ; the leases on this property were similar. 

7243. It has been said to the Committee that you charge poor-rates to the 
tenants that are under 4 1. rent ; do you do that under an agreement that was 
existing before you bought the property ? — I do. 

7244. It is a mere arrangement between you and the tenants with regard to 
that payment? — It is an arrangement ; I have Mr. Copeland’s letter, which I will 
hand in to the Committee, if they please. 

7245. Mr. Copeland informed you, did he not, that you took a wrong view 
of the subject of those poor-rates, as the tenants were bound to pay tithe and 
puor-rate by a private agreement with them ? — He did ; here are his letters 
(producing the same). 

7246. He wrote a second letter to the same effect on the 1st February 1844, 
did he not? — Yes. 

7247. Y r ou charge no rates on the new cuts? — No. 

7248. Is that because they do not come under Mr. Copeland’s agreement ? 
—Yes. 

7249. Your receipts will show that, will they not? — My receipts will show that. 

7250. The Rev. Mr. Doherty informed the Committee that he had heard 
that you had said you would charge the poor-rates under another name ; was not 
he mistaken in that ? — Quite mistaken. Having the receipts in his hands, in which 
it is stated that I had received the half rate, he could scarcely have been under a 
greater mistake than to say that I was concealing it, and receiving that rate under 
another name, when I put it in the receipt. 

7251. When the clerk, to whom Mr. Doherty referred, told you that it was 
illegal, I believe that you, in order to prove that there was no concealment, 
always purposely charged the rates separately? — I always purposely, for that 
reason, put the rates down separately, but the clerk was not aware of that 
agreement. 

7252. The case of Patrick M'Fadden was alluded to as one of great destitu- 
tion ; do you know anything about that man ? — I know Patrick M'Fadden, of 
Glashagh. I would wish to state to the Committee some circumstances respecting 
that man, because they appeared to think that people, when in great distress, 
were prevented from going into the poorhouse lest they should lose their land. 

7253. Did he go into the poorhouse ? — Patrick M'Faduen did go into the 
pooi*house ; and before he went into the poorhouse he surrendered his house 
and land in due form to me. 

7254. You kept possession of it for him, did you not?— I did keep possession 
of it for him ; I knew him to be in distress, and therefore I held his land for him 
while he was in the poorhouse, and replaced him when the times got better, and 
he could get out ; that is the man who is alluded to as a very poor man in Glashagh. 

7255. Have you been in his house lately? — I have not. 

7256. Are the people very well aware that adults over 15 may go into the poor- 
house without the rest of their family going ? — They are aware of it. 

7257. Was not there one M'CarroI who went into the workhouse without 
the rest of her family ? — Widow Mary M'Carrol’s daughter was ill, and I 
thought her a proper person to go into the workhouse, as she was not getting 
nourishment enough from her mother. I recommended her to go in, and she 
did go in, and remained there a long time, and I visited her in the poorhouse, 
and saw that she was comfortable there. 

7258. Have you known other cases of a like nature? — I have ; there was a man, 
whose name I forget, in Old Town, who had a boy 13 or 14 years of age, who 
used to run in and out of the poorhouse just as he pleased. 

7259. When you purchased the property, the mountains were held in rundale, 
were they not ? — They were. 

7260. What course did you take under those circumstances ? — On the lands that 
were held in rundale I gave them all notice to quit, and divided the lands. 

7261 . Did they surrender possession ? — They surrendered possession. 

7262. And you then divided the land out into new cuts, did you not ? — 

0.80. Q Q 3 I divided 
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Nixon. I divided the land into new cuts, and gave each man in due form possession of his 

new cut, instead of what he formerly held from me, which words were written 

185S. down in a book, and read to each man. 

7263. You hold some of those mountains in vonr own hand, do you not? — 

I do, arid have always done so. 

7264. You would not have bought the property except for the use of those 
mountains ? — Certainly not. 

7265. Did not Mr. Copeland, in a letter to you of the 27th of January 1844, 
hold those very mountains out as a great motive to you for buying the property r — 
He did, in three different letters, which I would wish to put in. He says, in a 
letter of the 22(1 of January, “ I pay rent and tithes for about 3,000 acres, which 
I allow the tenants to graze in common till I require it.” Again, in his letter of 
the 1st February 1844, he says, “ You also take a wrong view of the valuation, 
as in it all the mountain I hold in my own right to do as I think best with is 
valued, but the valuation is very low, from 4 d. to 1 s. per acre ; even that added 
will, you know, raise the valuation. I could show you that the tithe valuator 
charged me with the tithes on every acre of mountain, which I have been paying 
ever since.” Then he makes another observation, “ There is no one buying 
reclaimable mountain can or will be paid for his outlay at once ; as he gets the land 
reclaimed, it will pay him the better.” 

7266. You took those mountains in your own hand in 1845, did you not." — 
As soon as I could after getting the property, I put an end to this rundale 
system, and took the land into my own hands. 

7267. So that the present distress could not have been caused by your having 
taken the mountains? — My taking those mountains cannot have the least relation 
to it, because I have had them so long. 

7268. Did the tenants set any value on them at that time?— They did. Ihere 

was a curious view of the value they set upon those mountains, and a curious way 
in which it was proved. After I had taken the mountain into my own possession, 
a man came to tell me that the tenants of a place called Ballyboe had set him about 
1,000 acres of this mountain for either 1 1 . 10 s. or 2 1 . 10 s. a year, and that they had 
done that unknown to Mr. Copeland ; and until he came to me to tell me, I had not 
an idea of it. , . , . 

7269. You let it to him for a year or two ? — I let the six months grazing ot it 
to him for a year or two. 

7270. Did you do that on condition that lie would keep every other trespasser 

off? — Of course. . , . , 

707, Then the people did not have a common right of running over those 
mountains?— Decidedly not; and the pounding of the trespassers, for which 1 had 
been complained of, was merely asserting my right. . „ 

7272. In 1849, did you let 1,000 acres on Old Town? — h es ; in 1848 or 1849, 

^ 7 ^ 73 - Did you also let the Ray Mountain for a similar rent ?— For 50 s. This 

7274. Have you always on those mountains paid tithe, and pooi-iate, and county 

C£ 7275 Y Y«u offered the mountains for 6 d. per acre this year, did you not? -I 
offered the mountains for 6 d. an acre this year to a Scotch gentleman. I salt I ~ 


set them to him for that. 


-He did not. 


7276. Did he take them ? — ncuiuuui. , „ , , , , • „ t i,„ 

7277. For what reason ?-I suppose when he found the people murdeimg the 

sheep' he did not like to have anything to do with them. f 

7278. Have you had any other otier th.s year for hem ?— The brother of a 

tenant came to ask them from me, and I knew very we 1 he was coming to take .t 
for the tenants, and I made him the same offer which I made to the Scotchma , 
and he would not take them. n 

7270. Then they are not all let this year, and some you keep m your o 
hands? — Some I keep in my own hands, and I have some let. 

7 280. Some you let at a nominal rental, do you not, m order to te « . 
passers and preserve your rights ?_I have charged 5 l. for 1,000 aces th.s yea, , 

thl yVs^Vou do that in order to enable you to keep off trespassers after game • 
— Chiefly. 7282. There 
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7282. There are 570 acres on which you make a charge for grazing ; what do 
you charge for that ? — That is I believe in the townlands of Glashagh and Brun- 
iack, and there, in order merely to assert my rights, and to prevent them running 
this way into commonage, I charge \ d. & head. 

7283. Do you charge in the same way a nominal sum for the collection of sea- 
weed ? — I consider it quite a nominal sum, \d. in 1 s. of rent. 

7284. That you do for the purpose of maintaining control over your property- 
— Yes, for the purpose of keeping it in my own hands, and putting an end to 
those claims, as to which, if a landlord does not look after his property, he will 
lose it. 

7285. You do this partly to secure manure for the land, do you not?— Yes; 
and it enables me, having a control over it, to settle disputes about it, and to 
prevent their burning it up to a certain day, up to which day it should go as 
manure for the land. 

7286. You do not charge a rent for the purpose of preventing the people 
using the sea-weed ? — Not at all ; it is hot for the burning or manufacturing of 
kelp that I charge it, but for the right of getting the weed on the shore. 

7287. You charge l d. a barrel for lime ? — I do. 

7288. Wiien it is offered for sale ? — Yes, when it is offered for sale; when my 
turf banks are cut up and the limestone taken, I charge 1 d. per barrel for any 
that is sold. 

7289. Mr. Serjeant Deasy 7 \ Is the limestone on your own estate? — Yes. 

7290. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Did you find some 20 or more families of 
cotters without land on the mountain? — When I bought the property I found 25 
families of cotters without any land ; sub-tenants to tenants. 

7291. You gave them land, did you not?— One great object of my taking the 
mountains into my own hands was to provide places for those cotters, and to 
enlarge the farms of persons who held the old land, which I have done to a very 
great extent. 

7292. You charge, do you not, a rent of 1 d. a day for eight acres? — It is not 
1 d. a day for eight acres of land. 

7293. Are some of those families well off? — Yes, very well. 

7294. Do you know one widow Doohan ? — Yes, I do. 

7295. Is she better oft* in consequence of that arrangement? — She has, I think, 
three or four cows, and she had before no land or stock, or anything, except three 
little boys. 

7296. Have you refused leases to your tenants r — I have not refused leases ; I 
have urged people to take leases, and they have refused to take them. 

7297. For what reason ? — I made it out after some time, and after I did make 
out what the reason was, I did not urge them to take any more leases. 

7298. What was the reason? — They took it into their heads that if they took 
a lease they would be bound to pay me the rent mentioned in the lease for 21 
years, which was the term I offered ; but somehow or other they had got a notion 
that before 21 years went by they would have it for nothing, and, therefore, they 
would not take a lease. 

7299. Some of them have taken leases from you, have they not? — Paddy 
M c Kye, the man who wrote that famous petition, was a knowing fellow, a national 
schoolmaster, and a very decent man, and 1 gave him a lease, and one or two 
more, and I have promised one or two besides who are steady persons. 

7300. The whole use that you made of this waste land was to make additions 
to those tenants whose farms you thought too small ? — I set a great deal in that 
way. 

7301. That has been a great benefit to them, has it not? — A very great 
benefit. 

7302. Some of those so situated have settled altogether, have they not, on new 
cuts? — They have sold their low land, their arable land, and enlarged the farms 
by that means ; and they are gone up and settled, and are doing well on the new 
farms. 

7303 - Can you give their names? — I can ; Nathaniel APFadden, for one, has 
done that; and Hugh M'Fadden, for another, has done that. 

7304. Have you set several hundred acres in this manner ? — I have. 

7305. You have let two farms to strangers, have you not? — I have. 

0.80. QQ 4 7306. Had 
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7306. Had you an object in doing so ? — A very great object. I wanted to 
show the people that the land was mine, for while I confined myself to the people 
that were living on the land, to the cotters and the tenants, it was only giving 
them the idea that the land was theirs, and that I dare not set it to anyone else ; 
and therefore I set those two farms to strangers. 

7307. With that exception, which was done with a view to - preserve your 
right, you have refused strangers ? — I have refused a number of strangers, for I 
had loo many people there. 

7308. It has been stated to the Committee that you charge income tax to 
your tenants ; do you do so ? — I wish to answer that it is not true that I 
do so. 

7309. You never did such a thing at all, did you ? — Never. 

7310. Do you charge anything for the use of turf? — Ido; to preserve my 
rio-hts over the turbary, I charge quite a nominal sum of is. 6d. for so much as 
supplies a man’s house. 

*7311. You have said that those duty days, of which we have heard so much, 
were enforced under Mr. Copeland, the former landlord ? — All the work that he 
got done in the country was done by duty work, I believe. 

731-2. You think that a bad custom r — I think that it is a bad custom, and I am 
abolishing it by degrees ; it was part and parcel of the rent. 

7313. We have heard a great deal about the rise of rents; when Mr. Copeland 
offered vou the property he told you, did he not, that it was 1 1. 7 s. 3d. a cow’s 
grass ?_lHe did, in one'part of the property, in the Cloughaneely part ; in the 
Gweedore part it was not so much. 

7314. You have raised it a trifle on that rent, have you not ?— A very trifling 
sum from 5 d. to 1 0 d. an acre. 

731.5. You know the townland of Ballvboes ? — I do. 

7316. What was the rent per cow’s grass in that townland in 1798? — In 
1798, the rent of a cow’s grass in Bally boes was 2l. 2 s. 11 d. 

7317. What is your present rent ? — £.1. 10s. 6d. 

7318. What is the poor-law valuation? — The poor-law valuation is 1/. 195. 3d. 

7319. In Ray, what was the rent in 1798? — The old rent of Ray was 


1 /. 15 s. 8 d. 

7320. What is the present rent? — £. 1 • 10s. 

7301. What is the poor-law valuation ?— £.1. 16s. 8 d. 

7322. What was the rent of land in Calhame in 1798?— £.1. 15a- Srf. was the 

old rent in 1 798. , , , . , 

7323. What is it now?— £. 1. 10s. is the present rental; and the poor-law 

valuation is 1 1. 17 r. ; it is now, per acre, 4s. 6 d. 

7324. May I take it as a general answer, that in all your property, the rent is 
below the poor-law valuation ?-No; in the Gweedore district it ,, not below the 
poor-law valuation ; it is above it in this district, font was a peculiar place. 

P 7325. In which townland is it above?-ln Glashagh and Hnolech it is 

^ 732*6. Is it true that, in the townland of Brinlaeh, you raised your rent from 
45 l. jo s. to 106 l. 8 5 .? — It is not true. 

722” Exclusive of new cots? — It is not true. 

73^.' Did yon take 1,318 acres in Glashagh into your own possess, on r-I 
da '-V; J When 9 — When 1 first got the property ; not recently. 

have sine’e set parf of it at a lower rent, in consequence of the way in which u had 
Pa S! only ‘W you have in the.. 
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tricts which are the subject of the present inquiry ?— -The only ones in the Gwee- 
elore district; the others are in the Cloughaneely district. 

7 . 133 - Mr. P. rVykchtm Martin .] You did not take land that was before in 
cow’s grass into your own possession ?— No ; on the contrary, I threw into cow’s 
grass more than too acres ot land that had never been in the cow’s grass at 

7334 - Some of the sand is said to have encroached on that land ; did not you 
give the people a tract of mountain in compensation for that ? — I did ; and I 
should like to slate that it was at their own request ; they came to me anil told 
me that the sand was overwhelming their arable land and dwellings, and beo-ned 
of me, before I divided the land, to give them a tract of mountain adjacent, in- 
stead of those sand banks, and I consented. I marked out then, they assisting 
me at the time, a lock-spit, cutting off the sand banks ; I marked it on the ground, 
and I marked it on the maps. 

7335 - Have you let the sand banks since for a nominal sum ? — I let them 
after that; they asked me to let their cattle graze upon the sand banks; but, as 
I was determined to have no commonage, I said I would let their cattle "raze 
for the summer six months, for 30 s., and they paid it peaceably, and were olad 
to get it for a couple of jears. 

7336. They have refused to pay it, have they not? — They have refused to 
pay it. 

7337 - And yet they take in grazing- cattle on those sand banks? — When they 
refused to pay they took in grazing cattle, and put their own cattle upon them, 
and trespassed in every way they could, availing themselves of their backward 
situation. 

7338. Did you impound the cattle ? — I impounded the cattle then. 

7339. It was under those circumstances that you impounded the cattle which 
the Committee have heard of? — It was as to some of them; and I impounded 
cattle on the other mountains, still to keep my right up; 

7340. Do you charge a shilling of rent for the cattle grazing 0 n unfenced 
mountains, and then impound the cattle if they trespass ?— That'is not true • it. 
may be said to be unfenced, because the fence is a natural one, a river running 
through a hog six feet or seven feet deep, and the banks of that river are about 
12 feet to 14 or 16 feet wide; but there are some places where the herds may 
make a gap through those banks, and drive the cattle across, and so commit a. 
trespass upon my portion, and then I impound them. 

734 1 • Have you been in the habit of keeping your tenants under constant 
notice to quit?— At first, when I came there, I did not do so; but latterly I have 
been obliged to do so. 

7342 - For what reason ?— In the first place I will give an example • Mary 
Hernghty took last year from me six acres of land to increase her farm ■ this 
spring her son got married, and he went out into this new portion and he cot a 
hole in tile bog, about to feet by 7 feel. 1 think he covered this with a few 
sticks and screws, and formed such a habitation as the Committee may have 
Heard of, and he took his wife in to live there. I had bis mother under notice 
to quit ; and I then refused her rent, and told her that I would brim* an eject- 
ment if she did not pull this place down ; she did so, and the youn| man and 
Ins wife have gone to America. If she had not been under notice to quit I could 
not have got rid of that man for 21 months. 

7343 - Chairman.] That would be the case on any estate, would it not ? That 

would be the case on any estate, but my object in giving notice to quit is to keen 
the control or the property. 1 

7344. And to prevent subdivision ?— Yes ; there are two other persons not 
under notice to quit, who have divided their land, Nelly Gallagher of Glasha<di 
has divided her land with her son, Mickey Gallagher;' and Charles M‘Gee has 
divided his land with his sister. Those persons not being under notice to quit 
have subdivided their land, and are living on it in spite of me at this moment. * 

7345 * I s that a sod house? — It is a most wretched place. 

7346. Mr. Dobbs.] The tenants being from year to vear, this plan is a substi- 
tute tor recovering the lease against the subletting ?— That is the purpose. If they 
are under notice to quit, I can prevent a family being bred there, and it is a 
disagreeable thing for me to put out a family. 

0.80, " Hr ' 
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7347. You prevent subletting by that means, where otherwise it could not be 
done when the tenants are from year to year r — Yes. 

7348. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] With regard to Charles M ‘Gee, is he a poor 
man ? — He is a poor man, he pays 26 s. in rent. 

7349. And he divided this holding ? — Yes. 

7350. Was that sod hut put up on this land ? — Yes. 

7351. This is one of the instances given to the Committee as showing the 
miserable habitations of the people ? — I do not know whether it has been 
mentioned about the snd hut, but that was not my fault, .it was done against my 

7352. It was said that you charged 6/. a year for the sand banks ? I did. 

7353- There is a slight discrepancy between that and your former statement, 

will you be so good as to explain it ? — I said that I charged 1 /. 10 s. for the first 
two years, when they were paying it quietly, but they were afterwards badly 
advised, and they trespassed and sublet it in every way they could ; their cattle 
were impounded, but the people were forbidden to pay the fines laid on them by 
the magistrates at the petty sessions ; and I believe that Mr. Cruice is prepared to 
state to you the affidavits that were made there. However, there was very bad 
work, and after this work was over, I said to the men, “ As a punishment to you 
for your conduct, I will no longer give you it at 1 l. 10 s. a year, I will make you 
pay 6 or else you shall leave it.” 

7354. Beyond the object of preventing subdivision, had you any other reason 
for serving notices to quit? — I had ; I sent my bailiff one morning ovei to the 
townland of Brinlach ; he came back in a very great hurry to me and told me that 
he had no business going there, nor I either. “Why so, ’ said L “ Why, sir, when 
I went to the ground I saw the Rev. John Doherty with Darby Curran, the 
surveyor, and all your tenants turned out and making a road right through the 
middle of your own arable ground in Brinlach, and I thought to myselt at the 
moment, I have no means of putting a stop to this, they are tenants at will ; I 
cannot get possession of this property or punish those men ; they may bring m 
who they like for 21 months,” so I said to the bailiff when I found I could do 
nothing, “ Go back to your business there, and tell the fellows I hope they will 
gravel it well and make a good job of it.” 

7355. Did they gravel the road ? — They gave it up in three days, which showed 
that it was done, I think, to insult me, and for no other reason. 

7356. With regard to the 300 acres of arable land on which your house is 
built, was it ever cow’s grass ? — It never was cow’s grass. 

7357. Even if it had been so, you had the right to take it? — If it had been, I 
had the right to take it, but it had not ; I built a mile away, very nearly, from any 
habitation. 

7358. There have been several individual cases mentioned here, ot great distress 
among your tenants, but before I ask you about them, I presume you do not 
intend to punish any tenant for evidence given before this Committee?— I do not ; 
I was asked whether I wouid not allow my bailiff go round and ask every tenant 
to show his receipt, because then it was said to me; “You will know who is 
against you, because if they have not their receipts to produce, they wdl be against 
you," but I would not do it ; I did not blame the poor people, I gave my receipts 
to the people, and desired to have them read. 

7350. The first case I would ask you about is Nancy Ferry ; I see her rate 
is put at 1 s. 9 d. in the receipt ; that was an extraordinary rate for 15 s. ?— That 
is a mistake; I find it is only gd. that Nancy Ferry paid ; the receipt shows 

7360. Did you let Nancy M'Carry land in 1848?— I let her land in 1848, 

by written agreement. . 

7361. She paid no rent to 1853?— She paid no rent till 1853. She got her 
receipt for the first year aud a half, which I allowed her for fencing the farm. 

7362. Did she pay in 1850 ? — No, the first rent she paid was in 1 854. 

7363. She since then has cleared oft’ her arrears, has she not?— She has very 

nearly, not quite ; she thinks she will next year. . 

7364. That looks as though she was not in very great distress now .'—She is 
not in verv great distress now. Her son is working for me at 10 d. a day, and 

' & I think 
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I think he will have 11 ( 1 . for the summer months, because I left orders about Rev * B- Nixon. 
him ~ 

7365. Take the case of Alexander M'Kimm ; do you know him ? — Yes. a+ June l8s8 ' 

7366. What is he? — He is an old beggar ; a man that has been nothing but 
a beggar as long as I have known him. I do not think he has done a bit of 
work since I came to the property. 

7367. Is he willing to work? — Not he. He has been on the church books, 
and is always getting church money, which has given him bad habits. 

7368. What do you mean by church money ? — The collections at the church 
are given to the poor, arid he has been getting a large share out of it, and I sup- 
pose that has corrupted him. His brother lives beside him, and had originally 
the same quantity of land as this man, but he is an industrious man and is very 
well off. 

7369. There was a case mentioned on your property of one Owen McAward, 
referred to at Question 4357, where the children were naked and the wife was 
nearly naked ? — I can easily believe it. 

7370. What do you know of that man ? — I know that he has eight acres of 
ground and he pays me less than 1 d. a day for it, and he owes me three years 
rent. He was a cottier without land, but paying very nearly as much for his 
hovel to another tenant as he pays to me for his house and land, he is getting on 
well, he owes me three years’ rent, but he will pay it all. 

7371. This is the description given of him on the 12th of May, “There were 
four children naked, I might say totally naked ; there was one child of three years 
old lying naked, the same as the moment he was born, it had no clothing of any 
description.” Had you paid that man some money just before? — I paid him on 
the 24th of May l /. 6 s. He owed me three years’ rent, and he took the 1 1 . 6s. 
and went out, and after I had shut up my desk, I found him lingering about the 
place. He came to me and said, “ I would be greatly obliged if you 
would take this and place it to my account for rent,” which I did to oblige 
him. 

7372. It is not your custom to take money on account? — No, I hardly ever 
do it, my receipts are for a year or half-year, and I did it in this case to oblige 
the man himself. 

7373. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] What did you pay him the 1 /. 6s. for? — For 
lime ; he is a lime burner. 

7374. Mr. P. Wykeliam Martin.'] Do you know police constable Thompson, of 
Cross Roads ? — I do. 

7375- Do you go round to take the stock of your tenantry with him? — I did 
not, nor did I tell him to take the stock, or know that he did take an account of 
the stock. 

7376. Did you ever tell him to promise timber to your tenantry ? — I never sent 
a message of the sort, nor till after he had done it did I know that he had been 
looking round the tenantry, or taking the stock at all. I did take him on my car, 
and I can say why. I wanted to speak to him; I was just returning from the 
bog where 1 had been looking out some turf banks for the police, who had some 
difficulty about getting turf, and they applied for leave to cut turf on my bog; 
and on returning, just as I was coming into the village of Cross Roads, I met this 
man. I was rather late, and I asked him to get up on my car while I walked my 
horse through the village, and talked to him on the matter. 

7377- Do you know Daniel O’Donnell, and is he a poor man?— Yes, I know 
him ; he is poor, but he is very industrious, and I have given him land. 

7378. He has received relief, has he not? — He has; he told me so. 

7379- Was his relief stopped ? — Yes : I heard it first of all, by common report; 
and on the JOth of this month I was driving by with Mr. Olphert, and we 
happened to meet this Daniel O’Donnell, and I made particular inquiry of him 
then about the report which I had heard. His statement to me was, that after 
having got half cwt. of meal, he met at Shane Gallagher’s house, in Old Town, or 
near it, Owen Boyle, who was the man giving out relief ; that they were talking 
of me, and that he said that “he would say I was a good landlord and that on 
the next occasion when he went to the priest’s house to get a ticket for meal, he 
was asked by the Rev. Mr. M’Fadden if his name was Dan. O’Donnell, and he 
said that it was, and he got no ticket nor any further relief up to the 10th of June. 

©.80. r r 2 He 
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He further stated that he was ready to confirm on oath, the statement which he 
had made to Mr. Olphert and me. 

7380. The Committee have heard of a certain Court of Arbitrators ; have you 

ever referred cases to the priest’s arbitrators ? — Yes ; but the priests arbitrators, 
allow me to explain, are quite different from the Court. There were three 
respectable men appointed by the priests to decide cases in each townland, and a 
very good way it was of settling disputes among the people when they volun- 
tarily went to them, and when they said “ Will you, and you, and you, come and 
settle this thing between us?” it was very well, and quite a different thing from 
any Court of Arbitrators, and quite a different thing from summoning to u 
Court. r 

7381 . Do you know a man named Shane Gallagher ? — Yes, I do. 

7382. Is he a destitute person ? — No, he is not. Shane Gallagher has six acres 
of prime land at 8 s. an acre, and land that in any other country would be worth 2 l. 
an acre; but it is impossible almost to get his rent from him. 

7383. Do you know Daniel McGee P — I do. 

7384. Is he a destitute person ? — Dan. McGee of Calhame is not at all a desti- 
tute person, he is really well to do. 

7385. Do you know Dennis Boyle i — I do. 

7386. Is he a destitute person P— Not at all ; he is very well off. 

7387. Did he receive relief? — I do not know; I never took the stock. I saw 
how the things were going on. 

7388. Do you know Shane M'Fadden?— I do, and he is not a destitute man. 

7389. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] But does he receive relief ?— I really cannot tell, 
for 1 did not examine about him. 

7390. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] Is there any charge made for lime burning 
on tliis townland ? — It is only in the townlands of Shroghan and Old Town that any 
lime is charged for, and there I charge 1 d. a barrel, as I stated, except to tenants 
who burn it for their own use, either for their land or their houses, and those who 


do so I oblige to ask permission. , . ... 

739 1 . The case of one James M‘Gee has been mentioned ; did you promise him 
not to take any rental until he raised a crop from his land r— I never made such 
a promise to any man, for the agreements are all in writing. At first I did set 
some of those waste cuts, and did not charge any rent for the first year or two 
but the consequence was that I found that they kept possession ot it, and prevented 
others from tilling or working it, and they would not work it themselves. In 
consequence of that I began to have written agreements and I charged them a 
rent from the date of that agreement, and the effect of that is, that the moment 
a man gets land he knows that he will have to pay for it, and lie works at it. 

73Q2 With regard to the state of the whole country, have wages generally 
increased there?— Decidedly. A man that would get 3/. for working till 
November, some two or three years ago, will now get 5 l. 

73Q3. And prices have generally risen in the country, have they not . lhe 
price of everything has risen, except potatoes and Indian meal ; they remain about 
the same ; oats are higher this year than formerly. 

7394. When you knew Bay and Ballyboe first, were there any carts m the 

district ?— I think there were two. , . r .1 • 1 .1, 

7395. How many are there now ? — I did not count them, but I think there are 

3 7396° How many shops were there ?— There was no shop except a shebeen, 
house kept by Alice M'Gee. , , , , ■ 

7507 Now, how many have vou?— I put down the shebeen-house by getting 
a licensed public-house close to It ; and there is that house, and there are three 
others, the tenants of which sell tobacco and tea, and those sort of things 

7508 Have you known work refused at advanced wages?— Yes. A little boy 
that I used to have leading a pony had 4 i. a day, says that 6 d. a day is too little 
this year ; and so it is. according to the rise of wages m the country. 

-8QQ You have not taken personally many statistics of cattle ?— None wliat- 
ever I happen to know one particular case of 0 man who received, relief 
named Hugh M'Fadden in April last. My servant, the man who pays Hugh 
M'Tadden’s sons, who are in my employ, said to me that poor Hugh was doing 
■very well, that he bod either 14 or 17 head of cattle ; but after the 1st ot May 1 
heard that be had lost, them all with the exception of four. ' ; 
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7400. How do you mean that he had lost them? — I suppose that they 
wandered upon the mountain, as they were not to he seen about his place. 

7401. That man and his sons work constantly in your service, do they not?— 
That man and his sons work for me constantly, and he got relief. 

7402. What are the wages of the two sons? — One has 1 s. a-day, and the other 
has 9 d. 

7403. Did they get relief? — Hugh M'Fadden has done so. 

7404. Do you know Owen M‘Clafferty of Ray? — Yes; his son is working 
for me. 

7405. Did he refuse to work for you any longer? — No; he refused to stay 
with me till the harvest ; I offered him tod. a day to stay till November, but he 
refused, and he takes 9 d. a day, and can go when he pleases. 

7406. Did he have relief? — Yes. 

7407. Do you know Cormack M'Garvey ; what is he ?— He is a flax scutcher. 

7408. What does he earn a day ? — I think he earned on the average 1 5. $d. a 
day the whole of last winter, and he has 10 d. a day any day that he chooses to 
come to tne for employment, but he has not come this year. 

7409. Did he get rel ief ?■ — He got relief, I am told. 

7410. Owen M‘Ginley and Michael M'Ginley; do you know them ?— They 
both live in the same house ; they are father and son, and they are both in con- 
stant employ. 

7411. Did they have relief?— They did ; they had 5 s. in money, and half a 
cwt. of meal. 

7412. Did Owen M'Ginley get relief himself, or was it his father? — It was his 
father ; they both live in the same house. 

7413. Was this Owen M'Ginley married lately ?— Yes, two or three days after 
he got relief. It is very curious, too, that his wife s father was relieved the day 
or the daj' before the marriage ; he got 5 s - i n money, and half a cwt. of meal 
and Owen’s father got 5 and half a cwt. of meal also ; and it is a very curious 
coincidence also, that they paid 10 s. marriage-money that evening or the 
next. 

7414. Did you hear anything about the wedding? — I did hear about the wed- 
ding ; and a very comfortable little wedding they had. 

7415. Mr. Dobbs. 1 To whom did they pay the marriage-money? — Of course 
to the clergyman. I do not know which of them. 

7416. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] Did you hear of the wedding party r — I did, 
from a relation of theirs, a servant of my own, who was there. 

7417. Mr. Maguire .] What is the name of the bridegroom r — Owen 
M'Ginley. 

7418. Mr. P. Wykeham Marlin.'] What did they have at the wedding break- 
fast ? — It was an evening party ; it was a Sunday evening ; and they had salt 
fish, potatoes, tea, white bread and plenty of butter ; and I then inquired if they 
had not a little whisky, and my informant said, “ They had a little drop, sir,” 
and l was very glad to hear it. 

7419. Do you know anything of Neal M ‘Bride, whose name has been men- 
tioned to the Committee ?— I do ; he is a cottier, and an old man, who never 
would disturb himself to go and take new land. 

7420. Do you know Charles Ferry ? — Yes ; Charles Ferry, the tailor, is another 
man who has no land. 

7421. James M'Gee, what is he ? — James M'Gee is a broom maker. 

7422. It is not fair to represent them as landholders ; they are all poor people, 
are they not ? — They are poor people, who might lock their doors and walk into 
the workhouse, if they are in distress, and walk out again if they choose ; they 
have no land to give up, and I understand they are on the relief list. 

7423. It is your conclusion on the whole case that there is distress among that 
class of people, the cottiers, but that the landholders are not in a state of destitu- 
tion ? — I do not know that even the cottiers are in a state of destitution, because, 
if they were, they would avail themselves of the poorhouse. 

7424. It is a poverty-stricken district at all times, is it not ? — It is not -a very 
rich one. I found a great deal too many people on it. 

7425. You would say, would you not, that their circumstances have improved 
since 1845 ?■ — Decidedly. They have improved very much. 
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7426. You go about among them very much, do you not? — I do. 

7427. Do they seem pretty well clothed ? — A great many of them are very 
badly clothed ; they do not care what clothes they wear. 

7428. Are you often in their houses? — I hardly ever go into one of their 
houses. 

7429. You therefore know nothing about their bedding? — Not at all, except 
when they are sick, when I have gone into their houses ; otherwise I do not ; 
and I make it a practice not to go into them. 

7430. Is Phelim Coyle, of Glasshagh, a very destitute person? — He is 
dead. 

7431. Mr. Dobbs.'] Are the people altogether better or worse oft than they 
were four years ago ? — I think they are much better off. 

7432. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You stated that you had not taken any account 
of the stock; had you any reason for not doing so r — After the Committee was 
appointed there was a rush all through the country, hiding everything ; it was the 
talk of the whole country, and until after the Committee was appointed there was 
nothing given in the Cloughaneely district, where the people had not paid any- 
thing, nor amongst my tenants, except in the townlands of Brinlach and Glasshagh ; 
and °there is a curious thing about that which came to my notice; the townland 
of Glasshagh had been subject to a fine on account of the people there having cut 
the tails off some cattle in a quarrel about those very sandbanks. Mr. Cruice will 
be able to tell more about that quarrel than I can, but I know that the men were 
obliged to pay a fine on account of the tails of those cattle being cut off. 

7433. Lord Naas.] When was that ? — I dare say it was four years ago ; and the 
report of it is in the Castle at Dublin. My bailiff told me that in the division 
of this money that had been collected to relieve destitution, the Glasshagh men 
got more money, according to their cows’ grasses, than the Brinlach men. 1 asked 
him what the reason of it could be, and his answer was, “ Oh, sir, I suppose it is on 
account of the tails.” I since saw a man from Brinlach, one of my tenants, named 
Hugh McFadden, and I made inquiry from him whether it was a fact that the Glass- 
hagh men got more of this relief money than the Brinlach men, and he told me 
that it was the fact. 

7434. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Did I understand you to say that there was no 

relief given .in Cloughaneely before the appointment of this Committee? -Before 
the appointment of this Committee, I never heard of any relief being given in 
Cloughaneely. ^ 

7435. Mr. P. WyJceham Martin.] Did they pay the sheep tax r— They paid 
no sheep tax, except four cases on my own property, and they were tenants who 
were remarkably well off ; those people paid police tax, and those people did get 
relief before the 1st of May. 

7436- Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] When you say “ before the Committee was ap- 
pointed,” do you mean the time when this Committee was fixed, or when the 
House made the Order granting a Committee?— After the Committee was fixed. 
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Veneris, 25° die Junii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir John Yarde Bulier. 
Mr. Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Mr. Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Rev. Alexander Brown Nixon , called in ; and further Examined. 

7437. Mr. P ■ Wykeham Martin .] I forgot to ask you yesterday one or two 
things, which are of some importance. I believe, being a landowner in Donegal, 
you are acquainted with the condition of the people in other counties of Ireland, 
are you not ? — I am. 

7438. Should you think that the condition of the people in Galway is worse 
than it is in Donegal? — Much worse. 

7439. In what part of Galway have you been ? — I have been down about 
Ougterard and Ballinahinch, and the appearance of the people, and the appearance 
of their cabins when I was there, was much worse than in Donegal. 

7440. In Mayo there was a great deal of distress, was there not ? — Yes, in Mayo 
there was a great deal of distress. 

7441. Chairman .] To what period do you refer? — The period I used to go to 
Mayo was about 1835 to 1842. 

7442. You do not know anything of its present condition ? — No, I speak of it 
as it was in 1842. 

7443. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] Do you know anything of Westmeath at 
present? — Yes. 

7444. Is the distress there greater than in Donegal ? — The houses of the people 
look much better in Westmeath, but I think as to substantial comforts, as to food, 
and stock, and money, the peasantry about me are much better off than the people 
of the same class in Westmeath. 

7445. Do they dress better on Sundays and market-days ?— On Sundays and 
market-days they do dress quite as well in Donegal as in Westmeath. 

7446. There is another thing that may account for the appearance of distress 
in the inhabitants of Donegal, they are given to hoarding ? — Yes ; it is quite a 
common thing to receive George the Third’s guineas in payment of rent. 

7447. They must have been buried, must they not? — Ido not know where 
they were, but every year we receive George the Third’s guineas, and this year 
I have got one ; I never found that to be the case anywhere but there. 

7448. You lived for some time in Queen’s County, some 13 or 14 years? — 
Yes, I lived in Queen’s Country 13 or 14 years. 

7449. You knew the people intimately, did you not? — Very intimately indeed, 
and particularly the poorer orders. 

7450. You Avere almost daily in their houses? — Yes, almost daily. 

7451. Would you say that their condition was worse than that of the people 
of Donegal ? — As to their appearance, that is far better in Queen’s County, but 
as to substantial comforts, such as I call substantial comforts, plenty of food, 
stock, and things of that sort, and money, I think they are far better off in 
Donegal. 

7452. You consider that the excitement consequent upon these transactions 
is doing an incalculable injury to the people ? — It is doing an immensity of 
injury. 
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lev. A. B. Nixon. 7453. Do you know widow Doohan of Ray ? — I mentioned her yesterday. 

7454. She has a new cut of eight acres, has she not ? — She has a new cut 
25 J une ‘858. eigttacres . 

7455. Has she a good house? — She has built a very nice house on it, she was 
formerly a cottier on the property without anything. 

7456. Has she talked of giving up that holding? — She has not an idea of 
giving it up. 

7457. Is she afraid of being compelled to give it up ?— No. 

74.58. Is she trespassed upon by other people? — She is trespassed upon by other 
people ; she got a lot of cattle in her oats the other day, and she sent them home 
to the owner, Tom M £ Fadden of Ray, and one of his sons told her that “ the 
cattle had more right to be there than she had,” and that she soon would have to 
go out of that ; I made most particular inquiry about that, so as to satisfy myself 
of the truth of it. 

7459. It is not only the landlords that suffer from the excitement, but the poor 
themselves? — Yes, the poor themselves suffer. 

7460. Should you say that the cottiers’ houses are generally better than those 
of the old tenants? — Some of them are a great deal better, neater, and cleaner 
looking than the old tenants. 

7461. Could you give instances of those? — Nat M‘Fadden, for one ; I call 
him a cottier, though he had half a cow’s grass, which he has sold, and gone out 
on a new cut entirely. I gave widow Doohan as another example, anil Brien 
M‘ Garvey is another example. 

7462. It is mentioned that he is in great distress? — He has got relief; and 
Nancy M‘Corry also has got relief, who is not mentioned here. 

7463. They are cottiers, are they not ? — They were cottiers ; and I have put 
them out on these little farms of 8, 10, 12, or 13 acres. 

7464. In former years, when there was an appearance of distress, did the people 
come to you for work ?— Immediately there was an appearance of distress they 
used to rush for work. 

7465. Have you had many applications this year? — No. Last year 1 had, at 
this date, some, of the people in the month of June and July came in for work ; 
they had nothing to do till they went to Scotland, and then they came in and 
asked me to give them work. 

7466. Has the tenant-right risen on your estate since 1846 ?— It has. 

7467. What was the tenant-right in 1846?— £. 10. 

7468. What is it now ?— The last that I know of was either 19 l. cr 23 l, I am 
not quite sure which, but I will say 19 l. 

7469. Mr. Serjeant Deasy. ] Do you mean to represent that as the usual rate . 
There were several of the tenants’fighting to know which of them I would give 


it to. ... 

7470. Mr. Maguire.] When was that? ~I think it was about a year ago, in 

7471. Mr. P. Wykeham Marlin .] Should you say that the land under good 

cultivation would yield good crops? — I should say that under the present cultiva- 
tion it does yield excellent crops, such as potatoes, oats, barley, and splendid flax ; 
as good flax as any in Ireland. T , 

7472 Is there any flax manufactory in the country ?— Yes; I put up, some 
years a*o, a small scutch mill. The culture of flax has so much increased that I 
think there are eight or nine scutch mills in the country now. 

7473. Does it go to Belfast?— Mr. Steuart, of Ards, provided a market for it in 
Dunfanacrhy, close to us, and it is sent there every second Saturday. The land- 
lords all give their tenants good seed, and the flax is first rate. 

7474. Is the district too high to yield wheat ?— It is not. 1 here was one man 
from Raphoe came down there, and I saw him grow excellent wheat upon what I 
would call poor land ; far worse land than mine. 

7475. You cannot plough that land, can you r It is all ploughed. 

7476 Is not spade husbandry employed ?— There is very little spade husbandry. 

7477. It is sometimes alleged of the Irish race that they are averse to work ; is 
trial so in vour district ? — It is a fact that they hardly do anything the whole of the 
winter ; it is the rule of th6 country to turn out late m spring, and begin to work 
their. lands. 747 g, Is 
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7478. Is the idleness compulsory from want of work, or voluntary? — I should 
say that it is quite voluntary. 

7479. What work could they do in winter ? — They could prepare their land for 
the spring crops, they could drain it, and do many other things. 

7480. Would the climate admit of that?— It would ; I do it. 

7481. Mr. Maguire. ] You are the proprietor of the townlands of Ballyboe and 
Ray ?— Yes. 

7482. I think you stated, did you not, that you took into your own hands a 
considerable extent of mountain tract ? — I did. 

7483. It was 3,000 acres, was it not? — It was not so much on those two town- 
lands, but a great deal more on the whole propertv. 

7484. Had the people of the townlands of Ballyboe and Ray the practical use 
of those mountains before you came into possession of them ? — So Mr. Copeland 
said ; that he allowed them to run their cattle on those mountains until he 
required them. 

7485. Practically the people had the privilege of using those mountains freely, 
and sending their cattle upon them r — Practically they had a great deal more 
than that, for they set them unknown to the landlord, which was an acknowledg- 
ing of the landlord’s right to them, for they concealed it from him. 

7486. Will you limit your answer to this ; I ask you practically had the people 
the privilege of feeding their cattle on those mountains? — So Mr. Copeland 
said. 

7487. What was the extent of mountain of which those people were deprived ? 
— They were deprived of no extent of mountain. 

7488. I am not questioning the legal rights of either the one or the other, but 
practically what extent of mountain pasturage were the people prohibited from 
sending their cattle on ? — I prohibited them from sending their cattle on 1,000 
acres that they had set unknown to Mr. Copeland, and on 1,000 acres more. 

7489. And how much more ? — There is somewhere about 400 acres that 
I reserved to make new cuts on, and to give grazing to their cattle on, they 
paying a sum to me to acknowledge my rights. 

7490. What year was that? — The year 1845. 

7491. When did you come into possession of that property ?— May 1845 was 
the first rent that I received, so that I was practically in possession of it, and 
received the rent from May 1 844. 

7492. Was there not a considerable portion of the 2,400 acres, of the use of 
which the people were deprived, cultivated at the time that you took it from 
them ? — Before I can answer that question rightly, I must know what the 
Honourable Member means by the word “ cultivated.” Am I to understand 
that it means a part of their cows’ grasses, or merely a portion of the mountain 
that bad been burned, as I have described ? 

7493. Take it in the popular sense ; will you simply say whether there was 
any portion of it very rudely cultivated ? — Yes. 

7494. Were there crops of potatoes and oats raised upon it ? — I believe there 
were not potatoes raised on it by any of my tenants. 

7495 - You admit that oats were raised on it ? — I admit that it was burnt for 
oats. 

7496. Did you ever purchase a stack of oats from a man named Denis 
Sweeney, grown upon this so-called reclaimed land ?— Really I cannot say. 

7497 - To assist your memory, did you give him 3 l. for a stack of oats grown 
upon that very land which you say was only burnt, and not reclaimed ; and did 
you use it for seed afterwards? — 1 cannot say ; it is very possible I did. 

7498. Sir John Yarde Bul/er .] Did you buy the oats from this man ? — It is 
very possible that I did ; it is a great many years ago, and I have no recollection 
of it. 

7499. Mr. Maguire.] I ask, before you took that land and assumed the right 
to the possession of it, were there crops of oats grown upon it r — There were. 

7500. And I ask you now to recall to your memory whether or not you pur- 
chased a stack of oats from a man of the name of Denis Sweeney, and paid him 
3/. for those oats? — I really cannot say, but l am quite sure that he had oats 
upon it the first year that I went there. 

7501. Upon the portions of land remaining in the hands of the tenants, did 
you or did you not raise the rent? — I did; l called in some of the abate- 
ment. 
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7502. May I ask, did you, in the last winter, require a farther rise of to s. in 
a cow’s grass upon those townlands ? — I did. 

7503. Did you summon a number of tenants to your own house in reference to 
this additional rise ? — They said they would come to me in a body, and I said I 
would be very glad to meet them. 

7504. Was there any murmur or remonstrance again3t this rise ? — Of course 
there was. 

7505. Did you serve them with notice to quit in consequence of the objections 
which they then raised to a further rise in their rent ? — For that and other 
reasons, which I have mentioned before ; I should say not on all of them. 

7506- You said yesterday something about Mr. Copeland having induced 
you to purchase the property in consequence of the mountains being available to 
you ? — Yes. 

7507. Have you a letter to prove that r — I have ; I think there are two or 
three of them ; here is one letter (handing the same to the Honourable Member ). 

7508. Will you have the kindness to read that portion of the letter which you 
rely upon as bearing upon the subject of the present inquiry ? — “ You will bear 
in mind in the present rent account, there is nothing for the mountain which I 
hold in my own right ; I pay rent and tithe for about 3,000 acres, which I allow 
the tenants to graze in common till I require it.” Those are the words relative to 
the mountains. 


7509. I ask you, according to that letter, did Mr. Copeland give the privilege 
to his tenants to roam their cattle upon those mountains 'l — It appears by that, 
that he allowed them to do so. 

7510. Up to the time of your possession did Mr. Copeland deprive them of 

that privilege ? — No. „ 

7511. In regard to duty days, did Mr. Copeland charge duty days /—tie did ; 

it was part of the rent of the land. .... , 

7512. Thirteen vears ago what amount of land did Mr. Copeland hold in that 
district in his own hands ?— He occupied a small cottage with about two acres, 
and he had a few acres more which he had marked out in his map as in his own 
hand for quarry ground. 

7513. Did Mr. Copeland reclaim any portion of the couple of acres that he 
had marked out ? — He did. 

7514. Are you positive of that? — I am. 

751 When did he reclaim them ?— I cannot tell when. 

7516. You know that he reclaimed two acres of land; will you be a little 
accurate, because I want to test that, in reference to Mr. Copeland s credit: 
Yes ; I should say that he reclaimed it, because I saw oats upon it, and it was 

tilled and worked. , . 

7517. Is not that two acres near the cottage, according to the valuation, one 
acre and 20 perches ?— There are two acres, I am almost certain, next the cottage; 

I always understood so. . . 

7518 How many families are there on those two townlands; are there not 
something about 90?— Really 1 cannot exactly say ; there may be about 90 in 

Ea 7ciq d Do^ycm mean to say that, for the cultivation of this land, which this 
gentleman had in his possession, he demanded duty days from those 90 families 
Ss part of their rent ? — I am quite sure he did not, for he could not have given 
them the work ; but all the work that he did get done he got done by the duty 

‘'“7520. In the cultivation of one acre and 20 perches of land, how many people 
would be employed ? — Very few. 

7,2). Do you mean to say that he got it cultivated by the people, or that 
he had no servants of his own?-I do not think he had any servants of his 

7,22 Had not he any labourers of his own r— I do not think that lie had. 
7523. Are you positive of that?— I cannot tell what amount of work there was 

* «‘ a4 Sir John Yarde Buller .] Had you the opportunity of seeing the people 
at work on the land !-No ; it must have been before 1 came there 

7,2, Mr: Maguire.'] You state that Mr. Copeland demanded duty days as a 
portion Of the rent; what proof have you of that ?— I had the assertion of the 
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son of his late bailiff, who told me that all his work was duty work ; and it was 
only this very month that he was speaking to me about the turf banks that Mr. 
Copeland formerly cut, and he said that they were cut by duty men, that his turf 
was all cut and drawn by duty men, and all the work that he did was duty 
work. _ 

7526. At any rate, the entire amount of land in his possession was two acres . 

The land was in two townlands, for Mr. Copeland was a stranger, and he took an acre 
from each. You will find it down in two townlands, I think, in the book of the 
valuation. , 

7527. Do you approve of that system of duty days ? — Decidedly not. 

7528. I believe you are endeavouring to abolish it? — I am. 

7529. Will you tell the Committee what steps you have taken for its abolition ?— 
I have taken away two of the three duty days and left one. 

7530. ' Since when ? — Last year or the year before, I cannot tell you exactly 


which. , , . . 

7531. In so important a matter of reform as that, could you not be alittle more 
particular about the date ; was it last year or the year before ? — I really could not 
tell you ; you may assume it to be either. 

7532. Shall I assume it to be last year?— Just as you like. 

7533* Did the former proprietor charge bog money to the people.- — He 
did not. 

7534. You do so, do you not r — I do, because I find it necessary. 

7535. Do you do it for the purpose of asserting your rights ? — Exactly so. 

7536. At the same time the assertion of the right is rather of a profitable 
character ’—Very little ; after you pay a bailiff for going round and attending to all 
their banks and settling their disputes, there is very little profit about it. 

7537. Can you state to the Committee what bog money is ?— It is a sum paid 
for the right of cutting, saving, and burning the turf; a man takes as much as 
ever he wants for his own use, and I charge him 1 s. 6 d. 

7538. Is that bog cut upon the man’s own farm ? — If a man cuts the turf, which 

some very few do, on his own land, if he cuts it for burning, he pays as well as 
another ; the bog is cut away then. ..... 

7539. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] Is that the usual charge in that district r It is the 

usual charge. T . 

7540. Mr. Maguire .] Does Lord George Hill charge that r — I ao not know. 

7541. Did not you hear Lord George Hill say that he did notr I did not hear 
him say so ; on a part of the property adjoining Lord George Hill’s I do not 
charge it; the landlords around me do charge it. 

7542. Could you tell the Committee what has beeu the poor-rate in the electoral 
division of Cross Roads for the last couple of years? — I cannot at this moment. 

7543. Say for 1856 and 1857, tw r o years only?— I cannot exactly tell you. 

7544. Do you say that you, a landlord, do not know what poor-rate is struck 
in your own division ? — I do. 

7545. Was it 10^. in the pound? — -No; it was somewhere about 1 s. 6 a., or 
1 5 ., or 1 s. 4d. 

7546. Was it 1 s. 4 d. for two years ? — I cannot tell ; there is a gentleman in the 
room who was a guardian, and who could answer that question better than I. 

7547. Pardon me if I ask you again, was it 1 s. 4d. in the pound for two years . 


— I cannot tell you. , 

7548. Do you charge fines to the tenants in case their cattle trespass upon tne 

mountains over which you have now so complete a right ? — Yes, in order to 
preserve my right. , . , 

7549. Is the portion over which the tenants are allowed to graze them cattle 
now, separated from that over which you have resumed your landlord s right. 

It is, by a river. . . 

7550. Do you wish to represent that that boundary is quite suthcient to pro- 
tect those mountains from trespass r — I do. 

7551. Will you describe the nature of this river boundary; is it not something 
like two miles from a mill?— It is more than two miles from any null. 

7552. On your property, is that river sufficient to prevent trespass by the cattle 
on those mountains which you retain in your own hands ?— I consider that it is 

^7553- Have you examined it lately ?— I know it quite well ; I have not been 
lately on it. ~ 
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Scv. A. B Nixon. 7554- Could it be forded by a sheep or a lamb? — If the tenants break a gap 

in the bank to let them go on to the other side it might be forded, but it is a deep 

25 June 858. river between two high banks. 

7555. Is the river something like four inches deep in the summer? — It may be 
something like four inches deep in the summer. 

7556. Is it deeper in the summer than four inches ? — Parts of it are. 

7557. Is the river more than three or four inches in depth in summer ? — In 
parts it is, and in parts it is not. 

7558. Cattle, and even sheep or lambs, might ford that river three or four 
inches deep? — They might; and I never charged trespass when there was any- 
thing of that sort. 

7559. Is not it a very natural thing to suppose that the cattle of the people 
might at any time trespass upon that without their will ? — No. 

7560. Not by crossing a river four inches in depth ? — No ; not if the river is at 
the bottom of a deep gully, as it is in this case. 

7561. Is it in all cases at the bottom of a deep gully ; does not it change its 
character with every variation of the ground ? — In one part it is not so deep, and 
in others it is. 

7562. Mr. Dobbs.] What is the depth ? — I suppose the depth of the banks 
may be five feet to six feet ; I could not get across it myself. 

7563. Mr. Maguire .] I think you have endeavoured to represent to the Com- 
mittee that your tenantry are in a better condition than they were in formerly, in 
this townlan'd ? — Most decidedly. 

7564. Do you know Patrick Harkin, of Ray ? — I do. 

7565. Are that man’s circumstances better now than they were some years 
ago? — They are not. 

7566. Has he a larger amount of stock now than he had before ? — I should 
say not. 

7567. Has he any stock now? — I do not know; I have not inquired. 

7568. You talked about substantial comforts, and drew a comparison between 
Westmeath and Queen’s County and this district, showing the advantage which 
the people here possessed, in substantial comforts, over the people of Westmeath 
and Queen’s County, and now I ask you has that tenant of yours, Paddy Harkin, 
sufficient day clothing? — He may have. 

7569. May he not have ?— He may have sufficient clothing. 

7570. I ask you now, has that man day clothes, or has he night covering for 
the purposes of decency ? — He has. 

7571. Has he day clothes? — He has. 

7572. Has he night covering? — I cannot tell. 

7573- With regard to his day clothes, why did you hesitate a while ago ? — 
You asked me if he might have a particular sort of clothes ; decent, respectable 
clothes; and I said he might have them. 

7574. Was that man unable to go to chapel on Sundays for the last four years, 
in consequence of the dilapidation of his clothing ?— He might have gone if he 
liked. Whenever he wants anything he comes to me for work, and he gets it. 

7575. Does he pay rent to you ? — Yes. 

7576. Is that l 1. 7 s. 9 d. ?— Somewhere about that. 

7577. Now, take the case of Widow Grace Harkin; has she substantial com- 
forts ?— I should say she has ; she has improved. 

7578. Would you take stock as an indication of substantial comfort? — 

I would. ... 

7579. Has she stock ? — I never looked after her stock, or inquired about it. 

7580. Are her clothes indicative of substantial comfort?— Indeed, when I meet 
her, as she goes to Dunfanaghy, she looks very comfortable. 

7581. Is the woman unable to go to chapel, in consequence of the badness of 
her clothing? — I believe she can go if she likes. 

7582. Do you know if she has proper clothing? — I think she has. I do not 
know. 

7583* Owen Ferry, of Ballyboes ; is that man remarkable for the enjoyment 
of substantial comforts ; has he stock ?— I do not know what stock he may have, 
but there is not a happier man than he is in all the country ; he is in my work 
summer and winter. 

7584. I suppose he is happy like Diogenes, who only possessed a tub ?— He 
has got a new cut, and has improved it very much. He has good crops on it. 

7585.. Is 
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7585. Is he obliged to send away the only cow he has, as he has no grazing of his 
own ?— I think not, for tie has grazing of his own on the new cut that lie took of four 
acres, and more than that. 

7.586. I think you mistake about this man; he has no new cut? — If he is old 
Ferry, of Ballyboes, whom we commonly call King William, he has a new cut. 

7587. I want to ask you a question, in order to make him of immortal memory ; 
is his majesty in just the very same condition with regard to clothing as the king 
of Congo is, one of the monarchs on the coast of Africa ; is this poor king almost 
naked now, or is his majesty well clothed ? — He is almost naked ; but he shaves 
once a year. 

7588. James M'Fadden, of Ballyboes; do you know him? — I have a James 
M'Fadden in Ballyboes. 

7589. Is he, with regard to clothes, as well off as his majesty King William ? 
— I think there must be some mistake about him, for James M'Fadden is a 
young man always remarkably decent and neat in his appearance, and particu- 
larly well dressed ; he is one of the nicest fellows ; always neat and clean. 

7590. I am speaking of James M'Fadden, an old man, who happens to be a 
tenant of yours, and he lives in Ballyboes ; and I want to know has that man any 
stock at the present moment? — I think you must be mistaken. I do not know 
the James M'Fadden that you mean ; there is only one James M'Fadden in 
Ballyboes that I know of ; there is old Brian M'Fadden ; you may mean him. 

7591. James Doohan, of Ballyboes ; do you know him ? — Yes, he was a very 
poor man, one of my tenants ; he has got only a small holding. 

7592. Are that man’s circumstances very much improved ? — Very much im- 
proved. 

7593. Has he stock at this moment ? — I cannot tell. 

7594. Had he stock before? — I cannot tell. 

7595. Do you know that that man had formerly four cows, a horse, and a 
flock of sheep, and that he has one cow now, on credit, and that that is his 
entire stock ?— I know nothing at all about it. 

7596. Do you know that that man has kept away from chapel in consequence 
of his bad clothing, although his circumstances are so such improved? — I do not 
know; I never knew him to be well clothed since I came there. 

7597. With regard to the wedding you spoke of last night, which excited the 

laughter of the Committee, what was the name of the happy bride°-room ? — 
Owen M' Ginley. 0 

7598. I think you stated that this man, the bridegroom, got relief ?— No, I did 
not. 

7599 • did you say on that subject ? — I said that his father got relief, 

living in the same house with him, and being in my employment daily, and the 
son also is in my employment. 

7600. What rate of wages has Owen ? — His wages were 9 d, a day if he went 
away from me in the harvest; and 10 d. if he would consent to remain. 

7601. Is he in your employment now? — He is. 

7602. You say that there was a wedding feast? — There was; 

7603. I think you described the viands on the occasion, did you not? — I did. 

7604. Do you know of your own knowledge whether those dainties were pro- 
vided by that man and his father, or were given to him by his neighbours, and 
were brought to the house by the people who attended the wedding?— I am almost 
as ceitain as that I sit on this chair that they all belonged to the people who were 
married. 

7605. Give me a positive proof, as you have so positively asserted it ? — I know 
so much of the spirit of the men that they would not accept of it. 

7606. Is that all that you are able to say upon the matter; is that your only 
proof.- — That is my only proof, except that my servant, who told me of those 
things, was a brother-in-law, and was at the wedding. 

7607. Have you long known that district? — Since 1845. 

7608. Do you not know that it is a common habit of the peasantry, when they 
come to a festival of that kind, to bring the materials for the feast ; is that com- 
mon or is it not ? — Certainly not ; they never do it at soirees. 

7609. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that they never do ? — I have 
been told so by themselves. 

0 - 8 °- s s 3 7610. Have 
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7610. Have you been told that they never, under any circumstances, contribute 
towards the materials for a marriage feast? — I never heard of such a thing 
before. 

7611. Sir Edmund Hayes.'} If they did do so, the neighbour could not be in a 
state of destitution, having those delicacies to bring ? — They had a rough abun- 
dance, but no delicacies. 

7612. Mr. Maguire.'] Was not not this wedding attended by a number of 
young men, the bridegroom’s neighbours ? — I do not believe it was ; I heard that 
it was a very quiet little wedding. 

7613. Do you know whether it was not attended by a number of young men, 
all in your employment? — I do not know ; I believe it was not. 

7614. You spoke in reference to a road ; first of all, are there any agricultural 
carts in Brinlac, Glashagb, Garrick, Coyle, and Bloody Foreland ? — I believe 
there are not. 

7615. How many families are there upon those townlands ? — On my land I 
should say there are about 90 odd. 

7616. Is there any road communicating with those townlands ? — There is the 
county road. 

7617. Where does it run? — It runs down to Brinlac from Glenhola. 

7618. Are there any roads between the Bunbeg Store and those townlands r — 
No direct road ; you must go round. 

7619. With regard to this road which you say the Rev. Mr. Doherty attempted 
to make ; do you remember when the “ Connaught Ranger ” was wrecked on that 
coast? — I do. 

7620. Do you remember that Sir James Stewart, the Rev. Mr. Doherty, and 
others were in your cottage in Glashagh some four or five years since, and that 
the subject of the very road to which you alluded yesterday was the topic of con- 
versation ? — I am quite certain that it was not. 

7621. Did Sir James Stewart take any interest in respect to the opening of this 
road, or the projection of this road ?— Not the least ; and if he had known anything 
about it he would have spoken to me on the subject. 

7622. Do you know that that road of which you spoke yesterday was marked 
out so far back as the year 1 837 ?— I do not, nor eveFheard of it before. 

7623. Do you deny that that was marked out so far back as 1837 ; that is to 
say, marked out and lock-spitted by a Government officer ? — I do not believe it. 
I have walked 20 times over the place, and I never saw a lock-spit. 

7624. Was not it done by the Rev. Mr- Freil and Mr. Penfold as the Govern- 
ment officer? — I never heard of it. 

7625. After the Rev. Mr. Doherty had set to work about this road, did you meet 
him on the road between Dunfanaghy and Falcarragh, and did you or did you not 
express yourself pleased with the exertions that the Rev. Mr. Doherty had made 
to open up that same road ? — Never. 

7626. Do you distinctly say that ? — I do. 

7627. Did you never have any conversation with the Rev. Mr. Doherty as to 

that road ?— Never. . . ., ... 

7628. Would you oblige me for a moment by remembering the evidence that 

you gave yesterday, in reference to cutting the tails off the cows ; when did that 
happen; when was that atrocity perpetrated?— I forget the exact date ; it was 
four or five years ago, I think. . , 

7629. Was it three years ago ?— More ; I think it was four or five ; there is a 
person in town who could tell this exactly. 

7630. About the time that that atrocity was perpetrated, had you or not any 
dispute with your tenants in Glashagh about the grazing and the raising of the 
rents'— Not about raising the rents ; I had some dispute about the grazing. 

-631. Did you make frequent applications at that time to get a police station 

^ Did you tell the people that you had?— I have no recollection of having 

d ° 7633. I believe after this outrage was perpetrated, the police were sent there ; 
is that not the fact ?— There were coast-guards there ; I am not sure about the 

P °7634. e Were the police sent there, and are they there still ?— No, they have not 
been there since that until recently. 

7035. Who 
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7635. Who was your bailiff at that time?— Hugh Sweeney. 

7636. Had that Hugh Sweeney been in Lord George Hill’s employment before 
he was in yours ? — He had. 

7637. Was he dismissed from Lord George Hill’s employment or was he not? 
— I cannot tell, I suppose he was, as he was out of employ, but that is the only 
means of knowing it that I have. 

7638. Was it generally charged that that same man, your bailiff, was t.he per- 
son who perpetrated that diabolical outrage upon those animals? — It was said so, 
but it was proved to the satisfaction of the persons who tried it that it was not he. 

7639. Was any person convicted of it? — No. 

7640. Was it brought home to any person’s door ? — No, it was not. 

7641. What did you, then, mean by saying yesterday that a larger amount of 
relief was given upon the townland upon which this abominable and atrocious 
outrage was perpetrated than upon the neighbouring townland, upon which no 
such abomination was practised ? — That was not exactly what I said ; I stated the 
fact as I heard it, and I gave my authority. 

7642. Who are the administrators of this relief? — I cannot tell you. 

7643. Do you know that it is the Catholic clergymen, or do you not? — I 
believe they collect the money, but whoever distribute it, I believe, distribute it 
by their orders. 

7644. Therefore they have the control -over it ? — They have the control 
over it. 

7645. I ask you this question, whether rightly or wrongly, was your bailiff 
charged with that outrage, or was he not r — 1 believe he was charged, and that 
charge was not entertained for one moment. 

764G. Was any other person charged ? — I forget. 

7647. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Has your bailiff, Sweeney, been hurt in any way ? 
— He has since that time, 

7648. What was the injury done to him ? — His ears were cut for doing quite 
another business, because he went to point out a house to the poor-rate col- 
lector. 

7649. Have any persons been tried for cutting off the man’s ears? — Yes, 
several ; not tenants of mine though. 

7650. Mr. Maguire.] Was not a man imprisoned wrongfully for four years 
upon the oath of that man, with respect to that very fact? — I do not believe it. 

765) . Did not Lord George Hill write a memorial in favour of this very man, 
who was four years imprisoned upon the oath of this bailiff? — 1 really never heard 
that he did. 

7652. As the distributors of this relief are more or less impugned by the state- 
ment that you have made, I will ask you this : have the priests preached violence 
or the contrary in this district ?— I do not know what they have preached. 

7653. May I ask you, do you know, of your own knowledge, that one of those 
very clergymen was the means of protecting you yourself from personal injury ? — 
I do not. 


7654. Was it ever told to you by a member of the constabulary? — Not that 
I recollect. 

7655. Were you never told that the Rev. Mr. Doherty was the means of pro- 
tecting you from personal injury? — Not that I recollect. 

7656. Would not you be likely to remember a thing that interests yourself? — 
I would. 

7657. Do you say positively that no such thing occurred, and that no such 
statement was made to you ? — I will not, for I got letters from the Rev. Mr. 
Doherty, warning me and advising me. 

7658. I think you have said something about a man named Shane Gallagher, 
from whom you cannot get rent ? — I have. 

7659. Cannot you get rent from him ? — I find great difficulty in getting it, but 
I make him pay. 

7660. As to the poor-rate, you charge half rate, do you not? — Yes ; I ought to 
have charged the whole, according to the agreement. 

7661. What was the rate in 1856? — It was n. 6 d., according to what the 
Honourable Member said. 


7662. Will you read to the Committee that receipt, if you please ?- 
‘ £. 1 . 10 s. nd., half rate 1 s. 1 1 d. 

0.80. s s 4 7663. Win 
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7663. What would that make on the whole ; is that a fair proportion of that man’s 
rent ? — It is a fair proportion, unless I make a great mistake. 

7664. How do you make that out ? — In this way ; the poor-rates are paid first 
of all upon the valuation. 

766.5. Is not the valuation lower than the rent? — The valuation is very con- 
siderably higher than the rent ; it is very nearly one-fourth higher than the rent in 
that part ; the valuation of that man’s land is within a few pence of 2 /. ; I am 
speaking of the poor-rate valuation, according to which the rate is paid by me, 
and therefore in all those receipts, if you calculate, you will find that my rent is 
considerably under the poor-law valuation ; you will find it is pretty nearly correct. 
The rate is struck upon the valuation, and not upon the rental, and therefore in 
the rate that I allow where the tenant pays the rate, it will appear that I do not 
pay the full half of what he has paid the poor-rate collector, because his land is 
held considerably under the valuation. 

7666. Is Shane M'Fadden of Ballyboes’ valuation higher than his rent; I 
think he pays 1 l, 10 s. ? — It is a great deal higher than his rent. 

7667. Why is it that Shane M‘ Fad den, with a rent of 1/. 10 s., pays a half 
rate of 1 s. 6 d., while Shane Gallagher pays a rent of 2 l. 1 s. and only pays 
is. 3 d. rate, the two receipts being given in the same year ; will you explain 
that ? — The poor-law valuation of Ballyboes for the land held by M'Faddeu is 
1 l. 19 s. 3 d. ; the poor-law valuation of Old-town, the land that Gallagher 
holds, is ] l. 14s. The valuations differ; the valuation is lower on Old-town 
than it is on Ballyboes. 

7668. Sir Edmund Hayes .] Therefore the rates differ ? — Therefore the rates 
would appear higher in Ballyboes. 

7669. Mr. Maguire .] How does it happen that the poor-rate value is actually 
higher than the rental ; is that common in the district? — Because, i:i 1832, Mr. 
Finley, as I stated before, reduced the rent one-third to get rid of his uncle. 

7670. What proof have you of that? — My late agent, and Mr. Copeland’s 
agent, who is a neighbour of mine, and who was agent in Mr. Finley's time, told 
me so, and I find that corroborated by receipts which I produced yesterday. 

7671. Did Mr. Copeland charge the poor-rate to the tenants? — It was not col- 
lected in his time. 

7672. What time did you come into possession ? — In 1844; there was no poor- 
rate then. 

7673. When was it first struck ? — I cannot say ; it was after I came in. 

7674. Was not there a poor-rate due on that property when Mr. Copeland left? 
— I am not sure ; I think it was tithe. 

7675. I am talking of poor-rate ? — I cannot be sure. 

7676. Did not Daniel Gallagher, the poor-rate collector, arrest him in reference 
to poor-rate due at this time? — I am not quite sure whether it was poor-rate or 
tithe. 

7677. Did the poor-rate collector arrest him for tithe due on the lands before 
your occupation of them ? — I cannot be sure; I do not believe the rate was col- 
lected till after it was sold to me, but he made the agreement. 

7678. Did not the poor-rate collector go to Enniskillen after Mr. Copeland, 
in reference to the poor-rate, as the owner of this property, alter you. became 
possessed of it ? — I am not certain. 

7679. You cannot tell whether the poor-rate was collected before you occupied 
the property or not? — It was just about the time that I came in that they began 
to collect the poor-rate; but as to the exact date, I cannot tell that. 

7680. I only ask you, was the poor-rate collected upon that property of which 
you are now possessed, before you came into occupation of it? — I believe not. 

7681. You said something about id. a head that you charged for grazing; 
was that for a sheep, or a horse, or a cow ?■ — For a sheep or a horse, or a cow, 
I charged 1 d. for the six months summer grazing ; I say nothing at all about the 
winter. 

7682. In reference to the administration of the poor-law, are there many per- 
sons above 15 years of age in the poorhouse, whose fathers and mothers are 
out of the poorhouse ? — I do not know, for I am not a member of the Board. 

7683. I think you spoke of one boy that you saw running in and running 
out of the poorhouse ? — Yes. 

7684. Do you know of any other cases of the kind ? — No ; but that one was 
quite enough to teach the people what their rights were in that respect. 
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7685. Do you believe that members of a family can go into the poorhouse Rev. A. B. Nixon. 

while the others remain outside? — I am sure of it. 

7686. How do you know that f — Because I sent Mary M ‘Carroll’s daughter 25 June 1858. 
there from the midst of them, and the case of the boy is enough to teach them 

their rights in this respect. 

7687. How many adults are there under those circumstances in the workhouse ? 

— I cannot tell ; there was hardly one when I was there the other day. 

7688. When were they running in and out ? — The case of this little boy hap- 
pened some four or five years ago, I think. 

7689. I believe Lord George Hill does not charge for kelp on his estate ? — No, 
he does not assert his rights in that respect. 

7690. Nor does he assert his rights in reference to bog money ? — I believe not. 

7691. Nor does he assert his rights in reference to lime? — His tenants do not 
burn lime. I believe he does not assert his rights. 

7692. Nor does he assert his rights in reference to the poor-rate? — He made 
no agreement with his tenants. 

7693. You said something as to wages, that there was a boy who wanted 
advanced wages; that he was getting 4 d., and wanted 6 d. ; what was the age 
of that boy ? — He may have been from 12 to 14. 

7694. That is all the evidence that you give as to the advanced wages in the 
district ? — Not at all ; there are many other cases. 

7695. You do not like to see such things as turf huts on your property ; you 
represented that you were rather indignant at a man who had a turf hut ? — The 
son of Mary Herrighty was subdividing the land, and making a hovel in a turf 
bank, and I did not like it. 

7696. There are a good many persons on your property, are there not, who 
have merely mud hovels? — There are very few indeed with merely mud hovels. 

7697. You stated in answer to my Honourable friend that the people, in point 
of substantial comforts, were indeed superior to the people of Westmeath and 
Queen’s County ? — I think so. 

7698. Allow me to ask you, do you know Dan Curran, of Stroughan ?— I do; 

'he is a poor squatter. 

7 699. Has he not a new cut from you ; one of those admirable cuts, four 
acres in extent? — Yes; and he is better off now than when he had none. 

7700. Does he not pay you rent? — He does. 

7701 . A halfpenny a day ? — I really do not know. 

7702. What did you mean by talking to the Committee about a halfpenny or 
a penny a day ; would not a penny a day for those four acres of mountain cut just 
represent 30 s. a year? — Very nearly 30s. a year. 

7703. Has not that man a mere hovel scooped out of the turf bank for a resi- 
dence? — It is not. scooped out of the turf bank ; it is not a mere hovel ; and he 
is this very year building himself a new house, as he is well off this year. 

7704. How long did he occupy this turf hovel? — He has occupied this turf 
hovel for two or three years, but he was so well off this year that he could build 
a new house, and he has begun it. 

7705. Did you see this new mansion which this Daniel Curran is building ? 

— Yes. 

7706. When did you see it? — I saw a man building a house in the beginning 
of this month, and I inquired whose it was, and I was told that it was Dan 
Curran’s. 

7707. Did Owen MfAward also occupy a mud hovel, or house, equal to the 
farms of Westmeath? — I said that the houses, and the appearance of the people 
of Westmeath were much better. 

770S. Does this man occupy a new cut and a mud hovel ? — He occupies a 
new cut and a very snug little house. 

7709. Was not that the hovel in which the witness, Boyle, found a girl of three 
years old completely naked ? — Yes, so he said, and I have no doubt he did, and 
that si e was stripped for him. 

77 to. What proof have you of that ; that the girl was stripped for an object ? 

— My proof is the character of the mother ; a fine, spirited woman who would 
not be last in the fashions ; she is a fine, handsome, spirited woman. 

7711. Would that same high-spirited woman strip her child for the purpose of 
imposture ? — Yes, for a show ; she would take the lead in anything. 

0.80. T t 7712 - The 
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7712. The witness said that there was a child lying naked by the fire?— He 

may have said so ; I dare say there was. - . 

7713. You think that that high-spirited mother stripped her child tor the 
purpose of making a show ? — I think it very likely. 

7714. Does Michael M‘Award occupy a new cut? — He occupies a most 

wretched house. , 

7755. With regard to the crops grown upon those new cuts, upon which 
people have been so prosperous, do you know that Michael M‘ Award sowed 
seven stone of oats last year on his ground, and that the produce of it all 
was but nine stone ? — I do not know. 

7716. Do you know to the contrary? — I do not know at all. 

771 t. Do you know Dan O’Donnell ? — Ves, well. ... , , 

7718. Has he a mud hut? — It is not altogether mud, it is mud and stones 


miX 4 d ,g I will take you to the townland of Old-town, and I will go through the 
list names ; Michael M'Dafferty, of Old-town; Charles M Can oil. Jack 
Doohan, Shane Doogan. Hugh M'Garvey, John I mighty. and James ; Broga^ 
are all those men occupying mere mud hovels, and ore they not, with the sin le 
exception of Charles M'Carroll, in a miserable condition r I do not consider 
that h 'ey at e in a miserable condition ; most of those that yon have named were 
cottiers without any land when I put them on the property, and they are improving 

much in their circumstances. » _ acro ? Yes 

7720. Mr. Dobbs . ] Are they better ofi than they were tour years a„o . 1 e , 

much better • 1 bought a turbot of Hugh M'Garvey the other day. 

Maguire.-] Was the Sybarite going to eat the turbot h.mself ,f*m 
had 7 not bought it? — I do not know what he was going to do with it, but I sup- 

not 'bring a high price, in district do they ?-It was 
about 6 lbs. weight, and I gave him , s. 6 d. for it ; he had an ass s load fish, and 
think that is a proof that be could not be in destitution. • _ 

7723. Does Alexander McKimm pay rent?— He is a beggar, his so p y 

rei 7 7 24 y“u state that you do not know anything about the stock in your towo- 

of Cross Roads ? 
the townlands of Magheralosk, Brin- 

lach, and Glashagh ? — Not for a long time. . , demoted hv the 

7727. Might not the people be as miserable as has been depicted by 

witnesses here without your knowing anything about . j 1 No. 

7728. Did you visit those people;— No; I "as told 1 . 

constable that' they were quite astonished at the prosperous state oi the tenantry 
S had over ta7*at there were no people in the country more comfortable or 

« r 

rA“-2 x 

1 ™“' *0 * 

the inference which was drawn by the country people then J“"f s ‘ , ? 

773] . Sir Wm. Somerville .] You are the proprietor of Glashagh, are you not. 

Are you well acquainted with the condition of your tenantry in that dis- 
trieVs-From report I am; but there have been latterly .such disturbances and 
such annoyances going on in that district that I have hardly ever visited it ; but 
l b.™ Sftl the bailiffs and the police who go there, and they represent 

to me that the condition of the people Is remarkably prosperous 

7733 Have you your bailiff here, or anyone who could speak from 

personal observation of the condition ‘^eeT ^,^44 “i-rferenee to that 

77 q a Statements of so strong a natuie nave oeen 
district and which bear so particularly and directly upon the 
this Committee has been appointed, that it would seem highly desirable to have 
some evidence upon their real condition. So far as your own knowledge goes, can 
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you give any information to the Committee as regards the condition of yOur Rev. A. B. Nixon. 

tenants in that district, with reference to such a statement as this, that they are , ... ... 

in such a condition that sea-weed enters largely into their dietary, and that with- 25 June 1858. 
out the use of that sea -weed they would suffer extreme hunger, and perhaps death ? 

— I am perfectly satisfied that it is utterly untrue ; they are the best off and the 
best clothed tenants that I have. When they come over to pay rent to me they 
almost all come riding on their horses, and they have been remarked often and 
often about my place as being the best clothed and the most respectable body 
of men that come near the house at all. 

7735 * Mr. Maguire.'] Did you say that there was an agreement with reference 
to the poor-rate before you came to the district ? — Before I purchased the 
property. 

7736. Did you not say that there was no poor-rate collected on the property 
before you came ? — I did. 

7737. And yet you state that there was an agreement with reference to the poor- 
rate ? — Yes. 

7738. Si r\Edmund Hayes.] You purchased the property on that agreement? 

* — Yes. 

7739. Cord Naas.] In the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Doherty, at Question 
1 754 . he was asked by Mr. Maguire, “ Are you positive that both the poor-rate 
and the property tax are charged to the tenants paying under 4 l. a year?” (That 
is alluding to your estate.) And Mr. Doherty says, “ As to the property tax, I am 
not so sure, but as to the poor-rate I am.” Have you any statement that you would 
like to offer to the Committee on that point, as to the payment of poor-rates by your 
tenants who are valued under 4 1. a year r — I stated it fully yesterday, and gave an 
extract from Mr. Copeland’s letter, which I then produced, showing that the tenants 
had met him in a body, and that they had entered into agreement with him that they 
would pay the poor-rates. I found that agreement in existence, and it has never 
been objected to by a single tenant. 

7740. I asked the witness, “ Are you aware that the law, as it stands, does not 
render the occupier liable to pay the poor-rate, if he is an occupier under. 4 L and 
his reply was, “ I am ; and the clerk at the Dunfanaghy Union told Mr. Nixon that 
he was actually illegal in charging the poor-rates, and he said that he would change 
it to another name, but he would still charge it.” Have you any statement that you 
would like to offer to the Committee in reference to that? — I would wish to say that 
what Mr. Doherty said must have been taken down wrong ; he could not have said 
such a thing, having in his hands my receipts, in which the poor-rate that I col- 
lected was plainly stated ; it would be a base thing of me to collect it under another 
name. 

7741. Are you aware of this, that by the 3d section of the 6th and 7th Victoria, 
chapter 92, in the last paragraph of ir., it is enacted, that “ any covenant or agree- 
ment by which any such occupier shall have covenanted or agreed to forego the 
deduction of any such rate shall, so far as such rate is concerned, be of no 
effect are you aware that there is such a clause in the Poor-law Act ? — I was 
not. 

7742. Are you not aware that such an agreement is illegal r — I am not aware 
of that. 

7743. Mr. Maguire.] Did not you raise your rent, and charge poor-rate at the 
same time f — I did not call in the whole of the abatement. 

7744. Did you serve notice to quit on a man named Daniel M‘Gee ? — I did, 
because he was not paying me rent enough. 

7745. Did not he refuse to pay the poor-rate? — No. 

7746. Was there any conversation between you and him about the income 
tax ? — Very likely ; I said to him, as I should say to anyone, that I thought it a 
shamefully hard thing that I should be paying income tax for such a set of 
fellows : for when the Donegal Militia came into the district recruiting, they 
could get no man to recruit in Mr. Doherty’s parish, and I did not think it fair 
that I should be paying income tax for such people. 

7747. Notwithstanding that conversation you endeavoured to impose income 
tax upon him, did you not? — I did not do it; that man is paying less rent than 
his neighbours. 

7748. Did not Daniel M‘Gee refuse to pay the poor-rate ?■ — No. 

7749. Did you ask him to pay the income. tax ? — No. 

0.80. t t 2 7750. Did 
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7750. Did not he say that the amount which you were charging was more 
tnan you had a right to charge? — I did not charge Daniel M‘Gee the poor-rate. 

7751. I am referring to Daniel M ‘Gee, of Calhame ? — I never charged him 
poor-rate. 

7752. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You thought that you were carrying out a legal 
and a just agreement ? — Yes. 

7753. And so far from doing it in any way in concealment, you entered it upon 
the back of every man’s receipts ? — I was most particular in doing so. 

7754. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You were about to read a passage from Mr. 
Copeland’s letter, relating to that agreement ? — Will you have the goodness to do 
so now ? — “The tenants are bound to pay the tithe and poor-rate when it is 
called on ; I made a bargain or agreement that they would pay both.” 

7755. Mr. Maguire.'] What was the date of that letter? — The 27th of January 
1844, before I purchased the property; he says again, on the 1st of February, 

“ When the poor-rates were talked of I collected the tenants and asked them, 
would they pay the poor-rate tax without any trouble to me ; they agreed they 
would pay it and give me no trouble.’’ 

7756. What tenants are those that he refers to ; are they under or over 4 l. ? — 
Under 4 l. 

7757. You state that the tenants did not remonstrate against the payment of the 
poor-rate ? — Yes. 

7758. Had they any power to resist you ? — They had ; they were not then under 
notice to quit. 

7759. Have they had, for the last four or five years, any power to resist your 
demand of poor-rates, however illegal it might have been ? — They might have 
done so. 

7760. Have not you the power in your hands to compel them to pay them? — 
If I chose to raise the rent I might do it, but I do not. 

The Rev. Charles Frederick Stewart, called in ; and Examined. 

7761. Sir Edmund Hayes.] YOU are rector of the parish of Cloudahorkey, are 
you not? — Yes. 

7762. In the district of Cloughaneely ? — No, not in the district of Clough- 
aneely, but I have property in the district of Cloughaneely, although I am not 
rector of the parish. 

7763. You are a proprietor, as well as rector of the parish of Cloudahorkey ? — 
Yes. 

7764. Have you been constantly resident there? — Yes, constantly. 

7765. How many years have you resided there ?— Since the year 1831. 

77 66. Do you manage your" own property? — I manage my own property in 
every way, and collect my own rents. 

7767. And you are intimately acquainted with the condition and habits of the 
people, are you not r — Yes, intimately. 

7768. Have you lately let any of your mountain to Scotch tenants? — I 
have not. 

7769. Have you ever, with one or two trifling exceptions, raised your rents < — 
I have never raised my rents. The property came into my hands at my father’s 
death, in 1 840, and I have never raised the rent with the exception of the town- 
lands of Meenagoppog and Procklish. 

7770. Was that a material rise? — Yes; they paid my father about 7/. a year 
each, and I raised them to 12 1 . each, or thereabouts ; there may be a few shillings 
more. 

7771. At what period was that? — I think it was about 1844, immediately after 
my getting the property. 

”7772. And there has been no rise of rent since 1844? — Not one farthing. 

7773. Are you aware whether any fund, called the “ Relief Fund,” has been 
distributed on your property ? — I am aware that it has been. 

7774. Did you understand that it was in consequence of the destitution of your 
tenants that relief was administered to them? — So I heard. 

7775. If they were destitute, it was not from the same causes that operated in 
other districts, namely, the raising of your rents, and the letting of your mountains 
to Scotchmen ? — It could not be so. 

7776. Therefore, 
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7776. Therefore, so far as your property is concerned, that statement in the Re' 
appeal is totally unfounded ?— I think so, that is my opinion of it. I can tell the 
Committee how it first came to my knowledge that relief was distributed to niy 2 
people. There are people that I see on the relief list whom I had no knowledge 
of when I left home, but in consequence of the appeal, and the talk of the country, 

I thought that I would visit my tenants, and see in what state they were. Since 
I came to London I saw Mr. James M'Fadden’s relief list, and from that list 
I took down the names of the people whom I had visited, I think, about the 
middle of May; and I find one at No. 71, Thomas M'Causland of Cloubarra. 

On my visit, I found this Thomas M'CausIand and his son both working at their 
trade of blacksmith in their own forge, and I made inquiry from the people in the 
district what their return for their labour was likely to be, and I was informed 
that they could earn from 3 s. to 4.?. a day. I have in that townland a consider- 
able extent of turbary; and that turbary is all in my own hands, I may say, 
because it does not supply my own tenants alone, but the tenants of my neighbour, 

Mr. Olphert, and different other proprietors, whom I allow to cut on it. I drained 
and improved a part of that bog, and 1 still hold it on ; and with a view to main- 
tain my right, and to prevent any attempt hereafter to prove that it ever did 
belong to the tenants, I charge them a nominal trespass for their cattle. I have 
a list of the number of cattle that those tenants living there possess, and I think 
it must he a correct list. I did not look at the stock, because those tenants, in 
order to secure their payment of the trespass, pay the money beforehand ; but 
mv bailiff has returned to me the names of the tenants who had stock, and the 
money that they paid, and he would not have advanced it for them, and I think 
they would not have given him the money, unless they had cattle to send- 

7777. You were going on to mention other instances of the condition of people 
who have received relief? — I am accounting to the Committee for how I have the 
stock of those people, although not being aware of their being on the relief list 
till I came to London and saw Mr. M‘Fadden’s list. I had not then got their 
numbers. Thomas M'Causland, No. 71 on the list, has a forge, and he has five 
cows, and a horse and cart. No. 72, his daughter Grace M'Causland, I see on 
the relief list. I think she must he a daughter of his; I have only one family of 
M‘Causland tenants on that townland. I see also James M'Causlancl s name as 
receiving aid in that townland, No. 369. 

7778. What is their condition ? — They all live with their father ; it is the same 
holding, and I think it is the same family. 

7779. Will you come to the next case? — Manus Ferry, No. 162 ; he has two 
cows. Dennis Cannon, in that townland, No. 455, has two cows. Dennis Conaghan 
I see on the list; he has four cows, and he is No. 457. I see also the name of 
my bog-man, John Cannon, No. 500. On looking over my bog, I counted on his 
farm four cows. He pays me a rent of 2 s. 6 d. a year. I put him into that 
place, and allowed him to reclaim a piece of ground, and my friend Mr. Olphert 
tells me that he gave him, a few days before he left home, 4 l. for cutting and 
saving his turf. He is on the relief list. That relief has all been given out since 
the 1st of May. On the 3d of May I went up to the townland of Meenagoppog, 
which is close to where Mr. Hunter holds the townland of Alton. 

7780. Did this townland, which you are now going to describe, pay the police 
tax?— It paid the police tax. 

7781. Mr. Dobbs.] In the other townland which you have just spoken of, did 
they pay the police-tax ? — No, they paid no extra tax of any kind. 

7782. Sir Edward Hayes.] Their relief came to them after the 1st of May, 
after this Committee was granted ? — Yes. 

7783. The townland of Meenagoppog was subject to the police tax?— Yes. 

7784. Will you state a few cases where relief was given in that townland, ami 
the dates?— I cannot exactly tell the date, but it was given before the 3d of 
May, when I visited it ; it was given, I think, before the 1st of May. 

7785. Was it given to them before relief was given to the other townland? — 

It was, decidedly. 

7786. Will you give the Committee two or three cases as samples r— I went 
bv the request of the tenants to Meenagoppog for the settling of a mering fence 
that was in dispute between them. I left my horse and car at some distance, 
and walked across the bog to them; Hugh Roarty, on seeing me coming to his 
house, came to show me the best way to get across the bog. When I arrived at 
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Kev. C. F. Stewart, his house, it had been a very wet clay, and I was wet up to the knees ; I went 

into his house at once to discuss the matter under cover ; I sat down in Roarty’s 

25 June 1858. house near the fire, and discussed the matter about their merings and everything 
they required of me, and I dried my legs at the fire, and Roarty got up and 
offered me something to drink ; I thought he meant some spirits ; which I de- 
clined, telling him that I never drank anything of that kind in the morning ; the 
man then very kindly offered to have some tea made for me. His son had been 
lately married, and his daughter-in-law was sitting in the corner of their house 
making a gown of, 1 think, a good description of calico ; and there was no ap- 
pearance of want. The earliest chickens that I saw this year l saw in his house, 
and I saw his wife feeding them. The man told me that he had got 2cwt. of 
meal, and that amounted to about half the value of the tax he had paid. I 
counted his stock, and I found that he had two horses. On one occasion I rode one 
of his horses myself, and I counted 23 cows on his farm. He has some sheep ; 
I was told 60, and I saw a number of sheep ; but, being near-sighted, I did not 
count them. There is another man on that townland, Ned Gallagher. He told 
me he had had 2 cwt. of meal ; he has two horses ; he told me he had 1 8 cows ; I 
did not count them, but he told me on the spot that he had 18; I am near- 
sighted, and I did not count them myself on the mountain. There is one other 
tenant on that townland, Teague Gallagher, whom I consider the wealthiest man 
on the townland ; he had a son lying in a fever, and I did not go near him ; but 
his neighbours told me he had the same quantity of meal, and he paid the same 
amount of tax ; for I saw them all pay their tax. 

7787. Was the bedding and clothing in these houses as comfortable as you 
are in the habit of seeing in that country r — Certainly ; as comfortable, I should 
think, as need be, for real warmth and the health of the people ; they are not 
what we would like to sleep on, very likely; but from habit they have not 
good bedding, not from want of means to get them. 

7788. If the Commiltee required, you could give more examples of a similar 
nature ? — I have my rental here, and I can at least produce 20 names 
more- 

7789. Is it your opinion from those facts that, previous to the 1st of May, 
relief was given not to the destitute, but to those who paid the tax? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

7790. Your property is adjoining Mr. Olphert’s, is it not ? — My property, in 
some parts, adjoins Mr. Olphcrt’s ; that part of Meenagoppog and Procklish 
W'hich we were talking of, and Alton, Mr. Woodhouse’s property, which Mr. 
Hunter, a Scotch settler holds, runs in dovetail between the two towns- 

7791. Are you acquainted with Mr. Olphert’s property ? — Very well. 

7792. Is it a mountainous district? — Yes. 

7793. Is it your opinion that Mr. Olphert’s tenants have sufficient grazing, 
independent of the portion which he has let to Scotchmen? — In consequence of 
the outrages that have been committed, Mr. Olphert and I, being the two 
nearest magistrates in the district, have gone for the last 1 8 months, time after 
time, over to the Gweedore district ; we always pass through a considerable por- 
tion of his property ; and Mr. Olphert pointed out to me the part of the moun- 
tain that he had still left for his tenants to occupy, and I never saw one-sixth of 
the stock on it which it could feed at all times of the year. I think the people 
would be much benefited by the improvements which I have seen the Scotch 
people carrying on, for they show the people how to drain their land with sheep 
drainage, and getting the sheep on the ground would improve the pasture and 
improve their condition, and introduce a better system in the management of 
sheep, and everything else of the kind. 

7794. Your mountain property is not so large in proportion to your low land 
as Mr. Olphert’s is? — It is not. 

7795. Although you have not much let your mountain to Scotch tenants, your 
opinion is, that the introduction of Scotch tenants has been of great service to 
the country ? — No doubt it would improve their condition, by setting them an 
example of using the ample means that they have in their power for improvement. 

7796. Do you consider that the land which is left to the existing tenants 
affords them more pasture than they can occupy? — Certainly. 

7797. Have you any intimate acquaintance with Lord George Hill’s property? 
— I know it very well ; and I knew it before he did. 

7798. Would 
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7798. Would the same remarks apply to his mountains? — I have not been so 
much through them ; but the parts I have been through it does apply to. 

7799. Has it been made a sort of charge that the tenants in that country have 
been subject to notices to quit ; have you been in the habit of doing the same 
for any time? — I have not until this year. Being an exception to the petition 
presented to this House, I thought it necessary that I should show myself as 
determined as any other man in the country to put down these outrages ; and 
I served my tenants in Meenagoppog and Procklish with notices to quit, sending 
at the same time a letter to my bailiff, desiring him to read it to them, saying, 
that if the outrages ceased, and they were not concerned in them, they need 
have no fear from the notices ; but if I could see any clue to their being con- 
cerned in the outrages, they should go out of the land ; otherwise, I said, matters 
should go on as formerly. 

7800. It is your opinion that there is no real destitution in that portion of 
the country that you are intimately acquainted with? — Most unequivocally there 
is not. 

7801. Therefore, the' statements made as to destitution are not correct ? — There 
are poor people travelling through the country, and I think that this money being 
collected has brought a great many strangers to our country (as a magistrate, that 
has come before me), in the hope of getting a share of what is going on. I do 
not know that any of them have got it ; but they are frequently brought before 
me as a magistrate ; and the day before I left home a man was brought 
before me. 

7802. Were the crops of an average quantity last year? — Certainly. 

7803. Were they above the average ? — 1 had myself 40 barrels of potatoes to 
an acre, of 40 stone each barrel. 

7804. Is there a considerable supply of potatoes in that district at present for 
sale? — In our market in Dunfanaghy, which is the great market for the whole dis- 
trict, I see carts from Cloughaneely coming in, and bringing as much stuff as 
from any other part of the country. Last Saturday the potatoes were more 
plentiful there than for a considerable time. I had desired some potatoes of my 
own to be brought into market that day, but seeing such a quantity there I gave 
directions to my man not to take the trouble of bringing them in and taking them 
back again. 

7805. Do you know the present market price of potatoes in that market? — 
Three shillings a measure of eight stone is the highest price this year I have 
known. 

7806. What is the price of meal ? — 1 think the price of Indian meal has not 
been higher than 10.9., and often under that, and oatmeal is 145. 

7807. Mr. Dobbs.'] As I make out from your evidence, the value of the produce 
of an acre of potatoes on such land as your oyn last year would be 20 l. at the 
present price of potatoes? — It would be 15 s. for 40 barrels, that would be 30/. 

7808. Sir Edmund Hayes.] You have seen it stated in the appeal signed on 
the 18th of February, that a large number of people were living on sea-weed, 
cockles, and small shell-fish on the shore ? — I have. 

7809. Do you believe it? —1 know it is not the case. 

7810. In point of fact, in the month of February is it possible to obtain shell- 
fish of that description? — I never saw cockles there in my life at that time of the 
year. When cockles are eaten out of season they are very bad food. I have known 
poor families seized with cholera from eating them when they were out of season. 

7811. Mr. Serjeant DeasgS] When are they out of season? — They generally 
come in about the 1st of April, and I think they keep on to this time ; soon after 
this I think they go out of season. 

7812. Lord iVaas.] Are they very good food when they are in season? — 
Capital food ; I have often heard them cried in the streets of Dublin. 

7813. Sir Edmund Hayes.] At the beginning of this inquiry we heard a 
good deal about sea-weed, but not so much latterly. Will you state to the 
Committee what your knowledge of the use of sea-weed in that district is? — The 
common use of sea-weed is for manure. 

7814. Is it used for food extensively, or more extensively this year than usual? 
— lean state something about that. In the month of March this year, I was 
called upon by some tenants of mine to he present at a division of shore in which 
they had a supply of sea manure. I went with them along the shore ; I 
pointed out to them what I thought would be the most advisable divisions to 
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make. They objected to it, and they said, “ Such a part of the shore is more 
subject to trespass from people collecting dolamaun.” I recommended that 
they should not allow trespassing on this part for dolamaun, but to send the 
people away ; but the men made reply, that they did not like to object to it, as it 
was an old-established custom of the people in the country. The day came on 
very wet, and I went into the house of one of the tenants, Dennis Sweeney,, 
and I sat down by his fire with the tenants, during the shower. We discussed 
the subject of the sea-weed fully, and the reply of the people there, was, that 
they would not interrupt the people coming to colleet this dolamaun, because they 
said, “ It is better times with us now, than when none of them were coming to 
our shore in the famine year; they have plenty of potatoes now to eat along with 
it, and if they had not them they would not come.” 

7815. In point of fact, the more plentiful the crop of potato is, the greater is 
the consumption of sea-weed ? — I think so, but I do not altogether know that it 
is the dolamaun that they take, but sloke, dillisk, and those sort of things ; I see 
the people day after day going .to collect sloke and dillisk, and I am very glad to 
get a little sloke myself sometimes. 

7816. You confirm the statement which was made by many others that seaweed 
is used as a relish for their food r — Yes. 

7817. And the more plentiful food is, the more seaweed is used ?— Yes. I 
have an extensive rabbit-warren near that portion of the shore, which the people 
must cross in order to collect the seaweed, and I may have interrupted them 
myself, sometimes, for fear of their injuring my warren, but that is all. 

7818. There is a kind of seaweed called Carrigeen moss collected there, is 
there not? — Yes; and when I go through the parish, and see persons particularly 
ill, I give them Carrigeen moss to boil with their milk, as the most nutritious 
thing I can give them. 

7819. Are you acquainted with Mr. M‘Gee, the Roman-catholic clergyman? 
— Very well. 

7820. You and he co-operate a good deal, do you not?— We always have co- 
operated. In the famine year we worked together day after day, and night after 
night, most cordially, and up to the present moment, aiyl I hope we shall long con- 
tinue to do so. 

7821. Is his name appended to the appeal ? — No. 

7822. Will you state to the Committee, if you know it, the reason why it does 
not appear? — The first that I knew of the appeal at all, or heard of it, was this. 
Dunfanaghy is not more than an English mile from my house. 1 am there every 
day, and I did not hear of it until the appeal was published in my newspaper, 
after this meeting took place. I read over the names of the gentlemen that 
composed the committee ; but, as I say, not having heard of it, nor having any 
notice of it, except from the paper, I made every inquiry I could, and I could not 
get any satisfaction from anybody about it ; nobody knew anything at all about 
it. The next market-day in Dunfanaghy I met the Rev. Mr. M £ Gee, and I went 
to him and said, “ Mr. M‘Gee, can you tell me anything about this relief com- 
mittee? You and I have often acted together on relief committees for the benefit 
of this country ; can you tell me anything about it?” “ Oh,” said be, “ I disap- 
prove of it entirely ; it is unnecessary and uncalled for.” Both he and I were 
talking over the matter, when my brother, who is the rector of the parish of Tul- 
lagbobegly, which is in the Gweedore and Cloughaneely district, came up, and 
we had a considerable discussion on the subject in the street, and Mr. M‘Gee 
perfectly agreed with my brother and myself that the appeal was unnecessary, and 
worse than useless. 

7823. Consequently he declined to sign it? — He told me he would have 
nothing to do with it. Mr. M‘Gee is a man whose faculties are as equal to his 
work as mine are. I was in that district when he was in the Rosses ; and he has 
a snuff-box which was presented to him on leaving the parish of Templecrone 
by the parishioners of all denominations at parting. Everything was right in 
tire parish when he was priest there. 

7824. Ts he not as much trusted and respected as any other Roman-catholic 
clergyman in the district ?— Yes ; he is respected by every denomination of people 
in the district. 

7825. His opinion was, that this appeal was not only unnecessary, but worse than 


useless ? — Yes. 


7826. Of 
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7826. Of what parish is he now the priest ?— He is the priest of the parish of Rev. C. F. Steuwt. 

Clondahorkey. 

7827. Does his district include and adjoin the districts that are said to be in so ,5 Jane 1638. 
much destitution ?— His parish runs into it ; he had not any of the Clouwhaneely 

land in his parish. ° J 

7828. He is perfectly acquainted, is he not, with the country? — Perfectly, with 
every part of it. I do not know whether he has been over there latterly. 

7829. Were you present at the time when your people were called upon for 

payment of the police tax? — I was. r 

7830. What occurred on that occasion? — I think it was about the 26th of 
August that the first levy of the police tax took place. It so happened that 
my Knockful la people, that is the townland adjoining Lord George Hill’s 
properly, on which there is a kelp shore, are the only people of any townland 
in my possession that pay me a half-year’s rent in any month of the sum- 
mer, because they have a kelp shore ; and it happened that that was the day 
that the police came into the country to collect the tax. The day before that the 
people, after paying me the rent, said, “ We have secreted our cows, we have 
driven them off, and we have hid them ; we are afraid to bring them back and 
the cows will be very much injured by it; what would you advise us to do ?’» 

“Go at once,” I said; “ pay your money and bring your cattle home - it is 
the law of the land, and you must pay.” “Ob, sir,” said they, “we are 
innocent.” I said, “No matter whether you are innocent or not ; if it is the 
law of the land, you mu>t observe it.” They went on to say, “ If we do they 
will be driven for the tax of other people.” I said it was impossible that 
that could be the case. They then said, “ Perhaps we will get no receipt ” 

And the result of their conversation with me was, that we should meet the next day 
but one at the GwcedoreHotel, and I should go down with them to the village where 
the police were collecting the tax, and that they should pay it, and that l 'should 
see their accounts settled ; and they all kept their word with me except two, one 
of whom was in Scotland, and the other paid two days afterwards. * 

7831. Did they appear to have any difficulty in getting the money? Not the 

slightest difficulty ; some of them made excuses with me, and said, “ Will y OU 
lend me 1 s., or 6 d., or something to make this up ? ” “ No,” I said ; “ it is an 

offence against the laws of your country, and I will not contribute one farthin^ • 
you must pay it yourselves ;” and then they produced their money out of their 
pockets; but they kept off as long as they could. 

7832. From your own observation, what description do you give to the Com- 
mittee of the present clothing of the people ?— It is as good as ever I saw it • and 
a great deal better than I have often seen it. 

7833. Do you know the Reverend Mr. Brougham ? — I do. 

7834. Did you take any steps on any given day to come to a conclusion with 
regard to the state of their clothing?— It is an arrangement of the clergy of the 
district to meet at the Gweedore Hotel, on the last Thursday in the month fora 
clerical meeting. Mr. Brougham’s house is nearer to Gweedore than my own, 
and I drove over to his house on the morning of the last Thursday in April, and' 
we agreed to make an accurate survey of the number of people we met on that 
road without shoes and stockings that day, as it might be useful to us, should we 
be called upon to give evidence on the subject, and not one man did we see with- 
out shoe or stocking ; we saw, I think, three girls with no shoes or stockings at 
all ; others were carrying them in their hands, because, 1 must say that it is no 
uncommon thing in that country to see girls with gaily dressed bonnets and 
shawls, carrying their shoes and stockings in their hands till they come near to 
the market town or chapel, and then they put them on ; therefore it cannot be 
from want of the means of getting them. 

7835. How many men do you suppose you met that day? — I think there were 
200 ; there was a large fair when we came to the cross roads in the evening. 

7836. Did the clothes of any one man strike you as not to be decent ? — No. 

7837. Nor those of any woman?— Some of the women were very poor, but I 
think they were strolling beggars. 

7838. Have you had your attention drawn to the state of their beds in any 
cases? — I have ; I thought it necessary to make an inspection of everything they 
complained of. After one of the great storms which we had lately, there was a 
quantity of sea manure thrown along the shore, and the people went down to 
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Rev C F. Stewart, collect that sea manure ; and as my tenants had to go to Mr. Olphert’s shore for it, 

' I went on that day to their houses, when no one knew of my coming, or was aware 

25 June 1858. of what I was about ; I saw the people there in their houses as they are every day ; 

I saw two old men in bed, who were ill, and that gave me a knowledge of the bed- 
clothes they had on. What is presented to view, in entering one of those houses 
in our district, is generally only a red cloth quilt ; that quilt is composed of flannel, 
and it is lined with another material, sometimes linen, sometimes calico, and 
sometimes flannel, and there is cotton, and wool, and different materials firmly 
quilted into it. The girls of the country collect together ; they have what they call 
a quilting frame, and they assemble round it, and quilt it very nicely ; that is the 
leading feature in their covering, and they have ample means ot having good 
blankets. We cannot obtain at the highest rate more than 1 s. per lb. for our 
wool, and from 10 lbs. to 12 lbs, of wool will make a good pair of blankets. If 
they have to pay for spinning it, which I think they ought to do themselves, it would 
cost them 4 d. per lb.; the weaving of it will cost them from 2 \d. to 3 d. per 
yard, and 1 2 yards of that will make a good pair of blankets, so that I think they 
can provide it by their own industry. 

7839. Was the result of your inspection of the houses which you visited lately, 
such as to lead you to think that their bed clothes were fully as comfortable as 
you had been in "the habit of seeing for the last 10 years ?— I am quite certain they 
are. During the 27 years that I have been in the district, I have been called into 
many houses. When I first went there, I was rector of the parish which Mr. 
Brougham has now in the Cloughaneely district ; my own tenants in Cloughaueely 
join that parish, and I used to go into their houses very frequently, and I have seen 
sick men in Clonbarra, which led me to know about the clothing. 

7840. As rector and proprietor, the people would naturally go to you in cases 
where there was deep distress; have you had many applications for relief (luring 
the last year r — None. 

7841. From your knowledge of the district, is the general health of the people 
there good?— Yes, I am sure of that, being a member of the dispensary com- 
mittee. 

7842. And is the general appearance of the people very good ? — As good as ever 

I saw it. . 

7843. It is very different, is it not, from when there was real destitution 111 
the district? — Very ; they were poor-looking creatures at that time ; hunger might 
he seen on their faces. 

7844. Are you aware that Mr. Sharman Crawford lately visited that country ?— 

1 am. I happened to be riding near Dunfanaghy on the 2d of June, and I met Mr. 
M'Fadden, the parish priest of Cloughaneely, driving along on his car, and I saw 
two strange gentlemen on the car, and another person whom I took to be a 
Roman-catholic clergyman with them, hut I did not know who it was, and I 
made inquiry afterwards. I met my brother, who is rector of the parish of Tullagh- 
abegly, together with Mr. Brougham, and we talked over the matter, and I found 
out who he was, and I guessed at once what he was coming to look after from his 
being in the company that he was. I saw his evidence in the Belfast paper, and 
certainly such a district as that, Mr. Sharman Crawford never having been in 
such a wild district before (it is quite a primitive wild mountain district), and 
coming from such a beautiful county as he does, must have struck him with the 
contrast. But at the same time, from the short visit he paid, he had not the 
means of forming a correct judgment. He flew through the country ; he slept 
at Mr. M'Fadden’s house, but he stept across my property entirely. I inquired 
from the tenants if he had gone through their houses, but I found that he stepped 
over my property ; he did not go into one of their houses, where I think he would 
have found a good deal of comfort, and have got a good bed too. 

7845. He did not enter into any communication with you as to the state of the 
country ?• — Certainly not ; he was not long enough in it to do so ; my meeting 
him was accidental. 

7846. From your knowledge of the country, it is your opinion that the main 
statements in that appeal are totally unfounded ? — I think so, when I compare the 
condition of some of my tenants in 1853 and their present condition. Now, here 
is William Gallogher, who owed me at that time 9 l. 9 s. 5 d, at a yearly rent of 

2 l. 10 5., and he has a clear receipt now. There is another man liere that owed 
me then 1 2 /. 4 s. 4 d ., at a yearly rent of 3 /. 5 5. 4 d. That man purchased the 

adjoining 
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adjoining farm to his this year, paying 4 61 . for the new farm, and he has a clear 
receipt from me, so that that is his condition now compared with what it was in 

1853- 

7847. Did he get relief? — He did ; he is on the relief list. 

7848. Where does he live? — He lives in the townlancl of Killult ; Dunfa- 
naghy is the poorest union, and lowest value in Ireland. 

7849. Mr. Serjeant Dcasi/.] Is this last person a tenant of yours ?— He is. 

7850. How far from Gweedore do you live ? — Fifteen miles. 

7851. Have you much property in this district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely ? 
—Yes; my interest in Cloughaneely is the second; Mr. Olphert’s is the first 
interest. 

7852. How many townlands have you there ?— I suppose I have about six or 
seven townlands. 

7853. How many families do you think are living on your property altogether? 
—There are 112 tenants. The reason why I can tell is, that I was astonished 
when I saw there were so many on the relief list, and after deducting what I saw 
on the relief list from 112, it astonished me uncommonly. 

7854. How many of those 112 were on the relief list ?— I counted 94 ; some 
of them, of course, are cottiers ; I have not a great many, but there are some; I 
cannot give the accurate number. 

7855. About that number ?— About that number. 

7856. You told us that you visited, I think, three tenants in Meenagoppog? — 
I did. 

7857. Are there only three tenants on that townland ? — There are only three 
tenants on that townland. 

7858. You were in their houses, and saw their stock ? — I was in their houses, 
and saw Hugh Roorty’s stock, and Ned Gallagher’s. 1 did not take an accurate 
survey of Ned Gallagher’s stock. 

7859. What time was the relief given to them ?— I could not tell the day, but 
they told me they got it. 

7860. Was it previous to the 1st of May? — So they told me. 

7861. Did they tell you how long previous ? — I did not ask. 

7862. Do you remember the date of your own visit? — The 3d of May ; Sunday 
was the 2d of May and Saturday the 1st of May. 

7863. All you know is, that it had been given some time previous to the 1st of 
May ? — I know the people told me that they had got it. 

7864. That townland was not subject, as I understand, to the sheep-tax ? It 

was the subject of tax ; they had the police tax to pay. 

7865. Had any other townland to pay both the police tax and the sheep-tax? 
— The townland of Knockfalla, on Bloody Foreland Mountain, had. 

7866. Is that in the district which is the subject of the present inquiry ? — It is 
in the district. 

7867. That was the only townland of yours that had to pay both taxes? — Yes, 
they pay me a rental of about 32 l. a year. 

7808. Were all your townlands charged with the police tax ? — None but Meena- 
goppog, Procklish, and Knockfalla. 

7869. One only was charged with the sheep-tax ? — One only was charged with 
the sheep-tax. 

7870. You were there, you say, on the 3d of May ? — Yes. 

7871. Had you been in any of the houses of the people previous to the 3d of 
May? — Not for a long time; it is a mountain, and it is a good mountain for 
sporting on ; my son, who is an officer in the 3d Buffs, visits me, and he takes 
care .of that mountain ; I leave it to his discretion ; I do not often go there. 

7872. What petty session do you attend ? — Dunfanaghy. 

7873. Do you often go there ? — I am a very regular attendant at it. 

7874. Except when you go to the petty sessions you do not go much there ? 

Dunfanaghy is within a mile of my own residence, and I often go there. 

7875. "You do not go often into that district of Cloughaneely and Gweedore, 
except at the sessions ? — Not to Meenagoppog, but in the district of Cloughaneely 
I go very often, for I receive rents there, and a good part of my income. This 
past year I have been there more than usual, because I have a surveyor employed, 
making some change in one townland in it. 

7876. Except when you have business you do not go there?— Yes, I do; 
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Rev. C. F. Stewart. Mr. Olphert lives in Cloughaneely ; he is one of my nearest neighbours, and my 
- — brother lives there. 

25 June 1858. 7877. You do not go into the houses of the people, and you have no particular 

occasion to look after them ? — I do very often ; I encourage familiar intercourse 
with the tenants. 

7878. I ask you whether you had been in the houses of the people previous to 
the 1st of May? — I said in the townland of Meenagoppog, which is a mountain 
townland, and far from me, I had not been for a long time. 

7879. Can you tell me how often you have been in the houses of any of the 
people in the Cloughaneely district previous to the 3d of May ?— I can answer 
that in the month of March I was in the townland of Clonbarra, in the distressed 
district, and in the month of April I was twice through the townland of Talla- 
ghobegly, which is also in that district ; I am very often in the people’s houses, 
hut I have no dates. 

7880. Can you tell the Committee how many houses were you in when you 
visited it? — I think altogether about 20. 

7881. Were those on your property?— On my own property only. 

7S82. You have talked of meeting with the tenants about settling a dispute as 
to the sea-shore ; that was in the denomination of Killult ?— It was. 

7883. I think you said your tenants told you that the people were trespassing- 
there for dolamaun r — They did. 

7884. They told you, did they not, that the people used doldinaun for food 
Yes, to eat along with their potatoes. 

7887. And that the tenants did not like to prevent them 1 — ies. 

7886. Did they tell you from what part of the country the people came for dola- 
maun ?— They did not ; I did not ask any questions. .. 

7S87. Did they say that many people catne ?— Tlmy said that it w as an injury to 
their shore, but we did not enter in the number. The dolamaun is the points of 
tile wrack on which the rest grows, and it is a serious injury to knock it off. 

7888. Your tenants told you that the people were in the habit of coming to col- 
lect it ?— Yes, and had done time out of mind. 

7880. They took it for the purpose of eating it with potatoes ?— Ihey did. 

7890. You quoted the opinion of Mr. M‘Gee he is parish priest of Clonda- 

horkey, is he not? — Yes. . . 

7891. That is not in this district, is it? — No, it is not.. 

7802. Is it far from it ?— I think the parish adjoins this district. 

7893. Is his residence far from Gweedore ?— Yes, it is ; I daresay it is 18 

^7894. Is he an elderly gentleman?— He is a man pretty much about my own 
standing ; he may be a little older; I do not know his age. 

7895. How many curates has he r — He has two curates. 

7806. Have they signed this appeal ? — 1 hey have. , . , 

7897. Has he been very active latterly in his habits with regard to ins duties 
do not know that lie has ; but I see him very constantly driving about in his 

7808. That is, about his own parish ? — About his own parish. 

7899. When a parish priest is active, is it usual to have two curates . I never 
knew him have more than one until lately. , , , i y es . i ut t .].. not 

7000 There has been an increase in ins clerical staff lately Y es , but 1 do not 
believe that that is confined to his parish ; but it is mere hearsay. 

7901. You only know that lately there has been an additional curate put upon 

hlI 7Q02. 1 /believe that many of the clergy do not like additional curates ?— X do 
nnt suDDOse any one would like it that could help it. ■ 

of ^ the" p^TIn ttrmonl fcWS ™ M "y in 

Certainly ; but if they had not the clothes they could not put them on. 

7905 Do they ever borrow a coat, or a pair of shoes, or a bonnet r-I dale 

How manydWyo^meeT'on till road that day ?— Between 200 and 300 ; 
I did not count them ; I think there were a good many people. ^ 
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7907. Is Mr. Brougham here ? — He is not. He is rector of Raymunterdony. 

7908. Is he the rector of any part of this district ? — He is. 

7909. Does he live in the district ? — Yes, constantly ; he is never from 
home. 

7910. Is not it a fact that Mr. M‘Gee has confined himself latterly, in 
consequence of his age, to the discharge of his duties as chaplain to the work- 
house ? — I never knew it ; he is chaplain to the workhouse, I know ; but I do 
not know whether lie does any other duty in the parish or not. 

7911. Did you ever meet him in this Gweedore district at all? — Never, 
certainly not ; but I think he must have a good deal of information about it. 
Mr. M‘Gee, who is parish priest in the Gweedore district, is a nephew of 
his. 

7912. Do not you think that the parish priest of Gweedore would have a 
deal more of information than the parish priest of Clondahorkey. — Yes. 

7913. Would not he have better information than the other ? — Certainly he 
would ; at least he ought. 

7914. Have you seen the evidence as to the eating of sea-weed ? — Yes, I have 
seen it. 

7915. You of course do not know whether it was correct or not ? — I know 
nothing of my own knowledge about dolamaun, or about their boiling it, or their 
manner of dressing it; but about dillisk and sloke, it is a thing I like to get hold 
of myself. 

7916. I believe one of your properties is at Killult, and the people there are 
tolerably comfortable ? — I think it is the least comfortable townland I have ; the 
tenants were formerly more in arrear than any other townland I have. 

7917. Are your tenantry generally comfortable? — Indeed I hope they are in 
fair circumstances. 

7918. You had a very good crop of potatoes, had you not ? — I had. 

7919. Would you think it a fair average crop in the district of Cloughaneely ? 
— Certainly, I have as bad land in my farm as in any farm in the whole district, 
and it is only from the superior cultivation of it that I have had such a crop, and 
I think that other people could cultivate them with less expense than I could. 

7920. There is that superior cultivation on your land, is there not? — Yes, and 
I do my best always to explain to my tenants how they are to do it. 

7921. You have succeeded on your own land ? — I have. 

7922. Do other people have the same quality of potato that you have? — 
They do not ; indeed they are the worst quality of potatoes ; and that is one of 
the greatest mischiefs that they have, that they will be content with such bad 
things, and not look for better; and that is an evil which this relief, I think, has 
done a great deal to establish. The poor-law being established in Ireland has 
thrown people more on their own resources, and excited industry among them, 
but now they are thrown back on the prop of getting aid as in former years, and 
I think it will prevent their industry. 

7923. Some of those potatoes would not be tho food that they would choose ? 
— I think not ; but I think they ought to provide better, and that they could 
provide better. 

7924. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are there not several signatures to that appeal of 
reverend gentlemen totally strangers to the district? — There are. Mr. O’Don- 
nell is one. 

7925. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You mean that they know nothing about it? — 
Yes. They reside entirely out of the district. 

7926. That is your only reason for thinking so? — That is my only reason. 


Henry Maunsell, Esq., m.d., called in; and Examined. 

7927. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] ARE you acquainted with this district of Gwee- 
dore and Cloughaneely ? — I am. 

7928. Have you been in the habit of visiting it of late years? — Yes. 

"929. Were you formerly dispensary surgeon at Letterkenny ? — Yes, a long 
time ago. 

7930. Since then you have been in the habit of visiting Gweedore, have you 
not, for the purpose of fishing? — Yes. 

7931. Were you there last year? — I was. 
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Henry Mattnsctt, 
Esq., m.d. 


25 June 1858. 


7932. You visited that district last autumn, did you not? — I was there in 
September last. 

7933. When did you visit it previous to September last? — I think I was there 
the year before ; I am not sure. I was there in i 854, and I was there before 
that, I believe, in 1852. I frequently go to that county, and then I generally 
go to Gweedore. 

7934. Are you in the habit of visiting the people in their houses? — I have 
gone a good deal through them. I did not in September, nor the last time I was 
there. I have been there about three weeks ago. 

7935. Did you visit any of the people? — I was occasionally in the houses, but 
I met a great many people ; I was there eight or ten days. 

7936. Did you observe any striking change in the appearance of their clothes ? 
— "No, certainly not ; they looked as well as they did when I was there previously. 

7Q37. Do you know anything of the sea-weed that has been talked about so 
much ? — I know that it is eaten there, and has been always eaten in that country ; 
it is sold, in fact, in Letterkenny. I have seen it occasionally sold in the market ; 
dilisk and sloake, and some others. 

7938. Lord iVacs.] Do you know what is called dulamaun ? — I know it. 

7939. Did you ever see it sold ? — No ; but when I was there, three or four 
years ago, in 1854, I came to observe it more particularly than before ; there was 
a friend with me, Dr. John Davy, the brother of Sir Humphrey Davy ; he was 
curious about this matter, and he was struck with the quantity of dilisk and other 
sea-weeds selling; he collected some, and got me to send him some speci- 
mens; and he and Professor Apjohn, of Dublin, made a very able analysis of 
these sea-weeds. It was merely as a matter of scientific curiosity on his part. 
He read a Paper before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, giving an account 
of them. 

7940. Was the result such as to lead you to think there was anything unwhole- 
some in the moderate use of them ? — No. I will read this extract from Dr. 
Davy’s paper, from the “ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,” in 1856. 

That these sea-weeds are deserving of the reputation which they have amongst tho 
poor, to whom their use as articles of food, with one or two exceptions, is ohiefiy 
restricted, and most of all in Ireland, is, I cannot but think, in a manner demonstrated 
by the results of the experiments of the able chemist whom I have just named, and on 
whose accuracy the most perfect reliance may be placed. I was present when some of 
the first trials were made in the laboratory of Trinity College, Dublin, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the proportion of nitrogen by burning them with soda-lime ; and l can 
bear witness to the care with which the process was conducted. Dr. Apjohn, in an inter- 
esting lecture which he delivered last spring at a meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Ireland, and since published in the Society’s Journal, has given some account of these 
experiments, and he has favoured me with the results, with some additions, with permission 
to use them. I shall give them in a tabulated form, as drawn up by him, with a statement, 
for comparison, also by him, of the proportion of nitrogen in some of the vegetable sub- 
stances in most common use as articles of food of men and cattle. 


Experiments made by Dr. Apjohn, in conjunction with Dr. Davy, in July 1854 . 
Specimens supplied by Dr. Davy, and dried at 212 °. 

Nitrogen per Cont. 

Chondrus crispus (bleached) - - - - - - - 2 T 52 

Fucus vesiculosus (that is the dolamaun) - - - - - 2-379 

Rhodomenia palmata (Dylisk) - - - - - - 3-776 
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Experiments made by Dr. Apjohn, in August 1854. 





Per Cent. 



Water. 

Dry Matter. 

of Nitrogen 

contained 




Dry Matter. 

Dry Matter. 

Chondrus crispus, bleached (from Bewly & 

17-92 1 

82-08 

1-534 

9-587 

Evans). 

Chondrus crispus, unbleached (Ballycastle) 

21-47 

78-63 

2-142 

13-387 

Gigartina mammillosa (Ballycastle) - 

21 55 

78-45 

2-198 

13-737 

Chondrus crispus, bleached (Bewly & Evans), 

19-79 

80-21 

1-485 

9-281 

second experiment. 

Chondrus crispus, unbleached (Ballycastle), se- 

19-96 

80-04 

2-510 

15-687 

cond experiment. 

Laminaria digitata, or Dulse Tangle (Bally- 

21-38 

78-62 

1-588 

9-925 

castle). 

Laminaria digitata, or Black Tangle (Ballv- 

31-05 

68-95 

1-396 

8-725 

castle). 

Rhodomenia palmata, or Dylisk (Ballycastle) - 

16-66 

83-44 

3-465 

21-656 

Porphyra laciniata, or Levre (Ballycastle) 

17-41 

82-59 

4650 

29-062 

Iridma edulis (Ballycastle) - 

19-61 

80-39 

3-088 

19-300 

Alaria csculenta, or Marlins (Ballycastle) 

17-91 

82-09 

2-424 

15-150 

Means - - - 

20-42 

79-58 

2-407 

15,045 


Henry Maun sell, 
Esq., m.d. 


25 June 1858. 


N.B. — The amount of water given in this Table is considerably less than what belongs to 
the alga; when fresh from the sea, for they had all undergone a partial drying, preparatory to 
being sent up from Ballycastle to Dublin for analysis. 


Per-Centage of Nitrogen in various Edible Substances, dried at 212°. 


Potatoes -------- - 541 

Flour of first quality ------ 1^81 7 

Beetroots (mean of 13 experiments) - 1,848 

Mangolds (mean of three experiments) - 1,781 

Swedish Turnips, (mean of five experiments) - - 1,843 

Means - - - - 1,567 


These results are so unexpected, that could there be any doubt (which I have not) of 
their accuracy, it might be questioned. The mean of them shows that the proportion of 
nitrogen these alga; contain exceeds that, not only of the ordinary articles of vegetable food, 
but even that of wheaten flour of the first quality, being as 2-407 to 1-317- Are not, I 
would ask, these esculent sea- weeds, on account of the iodine and bromine which they more 
or less contain, deserving of more general use? Nowhere, I believe, where they are in 
common use, is bronchocele known ; and, as far as I have been able to ascertain, scrofulous 
complaints are rare, and even pulmonary consumption ; whilst, on the contrary, in inland 
districts, even in our own country, bronchocele and scrofula are more or less prevalent, 
especially amongst the labouring class, who rarely have the benefit of articles of food known 
to contain iodine. And this remark applies to our troops, whose dietary hitherto has been 
regulated with such a marked neglect of medical science. In the West Indies, phthisis 
was unusually prevalent whilst I was there in the 88 th Regiment, the Connaught Hangers, 
a fine body of men, raised chiefly in the province the name of which it bears ; men, who at 
home, we are tolerably certain, made use of sea-weed occasionally and of sea-fish, whilst in 
foreign service their diet was almost exclusively bread aud meat, with a scanty addition of 
vegetables. In relation to use, these vegetables have most of them the recommendation of 
cheapness, so as to be within the reach of the poorest ; and their not being liable to spoil by- 
keeping, when dried, is another circumstance in their favour ; and another, I may add, is 
that they are grateful to the palate, and some of them, dulse, for instance, even in their 
undressed state. The blanc-mange that is made, substituting chondrus crispus for isinglass, 
is hardly distinguishable from that prepared with the more costly article, and is in common 
use in Ireland at the tables of the opulent. 
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Henry Maunsell, That paper was entirely independent of any question of the kind now before the 
Esq., m.d. Committee ; it was in i 854, I think, that, we were there. 

7941* In short, from your general observation during that visit, you saw no 
35 June 1858. marks of what is called destitution, either in the clothing or general appearance 
of the people? — None; certainly, the district is much improved since the first 
time I knew it, nearly 30 years ago. 

7942. Did you collect any expression of feeling from the people about this 
proceeding? — When I talked about it to persons whom I met, the destitution was 
spoken of as a sort of joke ; but they thought it no joke, this quarrel going on, and 
they were very much grieved at the disturbance there. 

7943. Do you mean, by quarrels, the bad feeling that was excited on the part 
of the people towards the landlords? — Yes ; it was the common subject of talk, 
about people going to London, and the fight that was going on concerning the 
sheep. 

7944. Lord Naas.'] Did the people regret it? — Very much. 

7945. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You were there, you said, in 1854? — I think it 
was in 1 854 I was with Dr. Davy. 

7946. Were you as a tourist in search of the picturesque ? — I was fishing. 

7947. Not sea fishing? — It was trout and salmon fishing. 

7948. I suppose you principally occupied yourself with the business that you 
came for? — I did ; but I was there before ; I went there some time before that. 
The proprietor and editor of the “ University Magazine” asked me to give an 
account of Gweedore as a remarkable place, and of what had occurred there in 
the way of improving the country ; I mean Lord George Hill’s improvements of 
the whole country ; I stayed there several days, and I went particularly through 
the district. 

7949. When was that? — I think it was about 1852 or 1853. 

7950. In 1854 you were on a piscatorial excursion ? — I was; 

795 1 • Can you speak Irish ?— No ; I can understand a little ; I forget now much 
of what I did know. 

7952. I believe the people speak it very generally there? — They do; but they 
speak English also. 

7953. Are there not a good many who cannot ? — I do not think there are a 
great many of the younger part of them who cannot ; the very old people do not 
speak English generally ; at least they find great difficulty. 

7954. You were there in September last, were you not? — I was. 

7955. How long were you there then ? — I was there only a couple of days at the 
Gweedore Hotel. 

7956. Were you fishing there ? — I did fish a little ; it was rather late in the 
season. 

7957. You did not see much of the people then, did you ? — I saw a good deal 
of them, for my wife was with me, and she was curious to see the people. 

7958. Did you go into the houses ? — I was iu some houses ; not many. 

7959. Was it principally the cottages about the hotel that you visited ? — 
No ; it was more likely that I was at a distance. 

7960. Do vou recollect at all any place that you were in then ? — I do not ; I 
was not there a week, but I saw the people generally. I believe that there was no 
destitution then, and when I was there the other day, there was a difficulty about 
getting a boy to carry a fishing basket. 

796 1 . You state that the people were all saying that the destitution was a joke ? 
-—They were. 

7962. Who were they? — Several persons whom I casually met ; for instance, 
two men there who were out fishing with Dr. Brady and me, they were talking 
about it. 

7063. Those were the persons that you represent by the pronoun “ they?” — 
There were a great many more. I was there eight or ten days, and conversed with 
a great many persons. 

* 7964- You do not remember the names of the two men ? — No. 

7965. Were they people in any person’s employment i — I think so ; they were 
in Mrs. Russell’s employment. 

7966. They were attending you fishing ? — Yes ; rowing us. 

7967. Sir Edmund Hayes .] Have you visited other parts of the country similar 
to this upon the west coast of Ireland ? — Yes, I have frequently. 

7968. Have you been in Mayo ? — Yes ; and Kerry and Galway. 

7969, Does 
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7969. Does it strike you whether Donegal and the Gweedore district was worse 
or better than those other districts ? — Gweedore and Cloughaneely are much 
better. There are very few districts, I think, better than Cloughaneely. 

7970. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] What district of Kerry are you speaking of? — 
I have been in a place called Dromore, not far from Kenmare ; and I have been 
in other parts, at Carra Lake and Rossbagh. 

7971. Are the people there worse off than in Gweedore? — I think far 
worse off. 

7972. Do they live on dolamaun there? — I do not know. 

7973. Are they worse off in point of bedding than the people of Gweedore ? 
— I think it is very much the same. I have been often in their bouses. 

7974. Are they as badly off for want of clothes ? — I think they are rather 
worse. They have a peculiar costume in Gweedore, which is rather going away 
now. The people whu make their own clothes make them in a peculiar way. 
They used to wear, and some of them do now, what they call a wily coat, a 
sort of over waistcoat. 

7975. In Kerry do not they not use the dolamaun ? — I do not know. Where 
I am speaking of they could not get it ; it is not on the sea shore ; it is 
mountain. 

7976. Did you ever see a mess of boiled dolamaun and Indian meal ? — I never 
ate it ; I never even ate sloake ; I do not like the look of it. 

7977. Did you ever even smell a dish of boiled dolamaun and Indian meal ? — 
I have seen it boiled ; I do not like it. 

7978. Have you seen it with the Indian meal in it ? — I have seen it prepared 
for food ; I do not know whether there was Indian meal with it, but I have seen it 
in houses in that district. 

7979. Sir Edmund, Hayes.'] Are you aware that some people cannot bear the 
sight of sloake? — 1 cannot. I would not eat sloake myself, though I believe it is 
considered a very nice thing. 

7980. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Have you seen dolamaun in houses in this district ? 
-^-1 am quite aware that they eat it. 

7981. Have you ever seen the common wrack eaten? — No; I am not a great 
judge of sea- weeds ; but I know, from the inquiries that Dr. Davy made, that there 
are four or five kinds fit to eat, and dolamaun is one of them, and dilosk, 
and carrigeen, and sloake ; he also found the tangle eaten in some parts of 
Scotland. 

7982. It is the result of Dr. Davy’s experiments that dolamaun is the best of 
them all? — It is highly nutritious. 

7983. Mr. Dobbs.] Mr. Sharman Crawford described the dolamaun as the 
common box wrack ; is that a correct description ? — The name of it is fucus 
vesiculosus, but I am not a naturalist. 

7984. Do you know what is called the box wrack? — No ; I cannot undertake 
to determine the name. 

7985. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] Am I right in understanding your last answer, that 
the result of Dr. Davy’s experiments is that dolamaun is the best of the four kinds 
that you have mentioned, and the most nutritious ? — I think so. 

7986. Which does he make out to be the best? — He makes out dolamaun to be 
highly nutritious, I think, at least as I read this paper. 

7987. What was the period of your last visit? — I was there in the beginning 
of May. 

Charles Hazlitt Swiney, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

7988. Mr. Dobbs.] WHERE do you live ? — I live in Ramelton, in the county 
of Donegal ; and I have an office at Enniskillen, in the county of Fermanagh. 

7989. How far is Ramelton from the district of Cloughaneely ? — Twenty miles 
from the eastern side of the district. 

7990. What is your profession ? — Land surveyor and valuator, and an Associate 
bf the Institution of Civil Engineers in Ireland. 

7991. You have been engaged in many parts of Ireland in making surveys, 
have you not ? — I have been. 

7992. Do you know this district ? — Intimately. 

7993- Did you formerly, as a surveyor, visit Gweedore ?— Yes ; I was a pupil 
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C. H. Swiney , of Mr. Robert Montgomery, who made the survey for Lord George Hill in the 
Esq. year 1841 and following years. 

7994- Have you got a map of that survey ? — The maps prepared at that 
25 June 1858. time for Lord George Hill are here, but I have a large plan of the district 
which will, perhaps, give a better general idea. 

7995* Ho you know what instructions were given by Lord George Hill with 
regard to that survey in 1840 and 1841 ? — When Lord George Hill got posses- 
sion of that property, it was held entirely in conjunction, or rundale ; the people 
lived in villages, and held their land in a great many small divisions, scattered 
all over the face of the country. 

7996. What were his Lordship’s instructions as to the survey? — He was 
anxious to do away with that rundale system ; his instructions were that the 
land should be divided ; that each tenant should get his farm in one place, if 
possible ; and that the greatest care should be taken to give each man an equiva- 
lent for his original holding. 

7997* Was that done? — A survey was made and Mr. Montgomery commenced 
laying out the holdings, and it was found that there were over 500 holdings in the 
district. 

7998. "Was each person allotted a certain portion of land, and was there a 
certain quantity of land appropriated to them all for grazing purposes ? — There 
were 543 holdings of various sizes on the property; of these 134, more than one- 
fourth of the entire, were so small as to amount to only half a cow’s grass and 
under. 

7999. If each tenant got a portion of the land, they also got the right of grazing 
over other land, did they not? — Yes, there was a quantity of mountain reserved 
for the use of the tenantry, besides what they got allotted to them. 

8000. Was the rest reserved for Lord George Hill himself? — It was. 

8001. Were the tenants satisfied with that division at the time? — They were 
perfectly satisfied, and there was not a single instance, that I am aware of, of anv 
division being arbitrarily made; they were consenting parties. During the pro- 
gress of the division, the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden, the parish priest, appointed a 
committee who met the surveyor, and arranged and determined on the different 
holdings. 

8002. Was the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden on that Committee ? — He was present 
almost constantly. Lord George Hill was in the country at the same time, and 
listened patiently to all their complaints, and went to a great deal of trouble and 
expense in satisfying them. They upset to-day what was done yesterday, and his 
Lordship made all the alterations that were called for. 

8003. Had the tenants a sufficient quantity of mountain land allotted to them, 
for any stock which they possessed ? — I believe they had, and until the last two 
years I never heard a complaint as to the quantity being too small. 

8004. Did you make new divisions, new cuts, two years ago? — I did, in 
1856. 

8005. What was the object for making these cuts ? — One of the rules made on 
the estate was, that the land should not be subdivided, inasmuch as the holdings 
were considered already very small. His Lordship found out that the only way 
he could check this subdivision was to prevent an increase in the number of 
houses. He found that a great number of the tenantry were bringing their 
married children into their own houses and subdividing the land, and in order to 
prevent this, it was arranged that mountain lots should be laid off, and given to 
the married children of those tenants. 

8006. Do you know of cattle having been sent to graze on the mountain which 
was reserved by Lord George Hill, for his own use? — Yes, for many years Lord 
George Hill kept a herd. 

8007. Have you sent cattle there yourself? — Yes ; and a great many neigh- 
bours about Ramelton also, and I paid for the grazing. 

8008. Do you consider that those tenants were injured when the mountains 
were set to these Scotch farmers? — I believe that the great mass of the people 
were not at all injured by the mountains being set, and this map, which is made 
on the scale of six inches to a mile, represents the entire district of Cloughaneely 
and Gweedore, and the portion set as sheep farms is represented by the yellow 
colour; all the white portion is unset. 

8009. Is the yellow part what is set to the Scotch farmers ? — Yes, and all the 

white 
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white and open ground is unset; the green part gives a general idea of the 
quantity of cultivated ground and inhabited land. 

8010. Does the white represent that which is left as mountain grazing for the 
use of the tenants ? — The purple line across from one side to the other represents 
the boundaries between the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely; and the 
white portion represents partly what is left for the use of the tenants and partly 
that which belongs to the landlord, and which is not set. 

8011. Do you know a man named James Gallagher, who was mentioned by 
Mr. Doberty ? — Yes; his case was referred to by Mr. Doherty before this Com- 
mittee; and, in support of my general statement, that the people were not in- 
jured by the mountains being set, I referred to the survey of this man, who states 
that, before Lord George Hill came into possession of the property, he had 180 
sheep and some horses. On referring to the survey, I find that this man was 
only entitled to 2 ^ cows’ grass ; a cow’s grass is equal to about five sheep’s 
grass ; and he must have been grazing all those- at the expense of his poorer 
neighbours. If he had any right there whatever, his right would not extend to 
above 20 sheep. 

8012. Therefore he could not have a right to grazing for that number of cattle? 
— No; the mountains were monopolised by the people who then had stock, 
and the very poor people could not have suffered at' all ; if he had that quantity, 
as stated by Mr. Doherty, he must have trespassed on his Neighbours. 

8013. Do you know the case of a man called Thomas M'Bride, who is said to 
have been deprived of his grazing on Tor mountain ? — Yes ; I refer to him because 
it is stated that the mountain of Meenderryamph, which is here on the map, is 
too far to be of any service to those tenants, but really it is only 2j miles from this 
man, whereas Tor mountain is six miles distant from where he lives. 

8014. Did he get grazing on any other mountain which is nearer? — I cannot 
point to his case individually, but I say that Meenderryamph is in a better 
position with regard to the grazing of the people there than Tor was. 

8015. Had the tenants where he lived the right of grazing on Meenderryamph ? 
. — It has been reserved for them by Lord George Hill. 

8016. When did you first visit that district I was there last on the 1st, 2d, 
and 3d of June. 

8017. Did you observe the appearance of the people there? — Yes, I had an 
opportunity of seeing the people. 

8018. Did you see them going to chapel and returning ? —Yes, I did. 

8019. How did they look with regard to destitution ?— They looked remarkably 
well ; they were particularly well dressed ; I observed a great many things in 
their dress that I never observed before in the country, and I was much struck 
altogether with their appearance. 

8020. Was that at the time Mr. Sharman Crawford was there ?— It was. 

8021. Do you recollect surveying Mrs. Russell’s estate in 1856 ? — I do. 

8022. She was going to sell it, was she not ? — It had been offered to sale. 

8023. Had you any communications with Mr. Underwood about it ? — I had ; he 
was anxious to become the purchaser ; I had a number of letters from him, in which 
he wished me to represent to Mrs. Russell, that the property was not worth the 
sum he offered for it ; in fact he wished me to make such representation as would 
make him the purchaser at the figure he offered, which was a much lower value 
than the value of the estate. 

8024. Did he make you any offer as to fees ? — He did ; he said, if I carried 
out his views in the matter, he would remunerate me. 

8025. Have you got his letter ? — Yes. 

8026. Will you read his letter ? — Yes. 

8027. Mr. Maguire .] Do you wish to represent that Mr. Underwood made a 
fraudulent offer to you 1 — I wish to represent that he was particularly anxious I 
should depreciate the value of the estate for which he had become a bidder. 

8028. Mr. Dobbs.] Will you read the letters? — “Private. Strabane, 9 Sep- 
tember 1856. — Dear sir, 1 received yours only this morning, and to-night I have 
had a reply from Mr. Smith, complaining of my offer. He says, a valuation will 
be placed in the hands of Messrs. Roberts, and that they have power to treat. 
Now, I think the matter draws to a close, and I am certain, apart from your 
interest for me, you would not, as a man with professional reputation, give them 
the valuation they wish to sell by. You have had my views, and tried by any 
principle of valuation, they are fair and honestly practical. I can truly assure 
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you I have calculated the outgo and the probable income most favourably, and 
now, having done my best, all rests with you. The things are plain ; the place 
fits no one, save a man who can live utterly independent of it, or a man who 
would go to toil, starve, and wear out his existence as a miserable fanner. You 
must kill every romance, and take things as they are, and let the purchaser have 
an honest, certain, and direct return or per-centage. You shall, in the event of 
adopting these views, have ample proof, in the event of effecting a purchase, that I 
am yours truly, Thomas Neilson Underwood.” The other letter is dated 14th 
November 1856 ; it is marked “ private,” and it states, “ Dear sir, Before I left for 
London, I wrote a letter to you in reference to Dunlewey, and I find you have 
not replied. I should like to know how you have proceeded in reference to that 
matter, not indeed from any interest I have in it, but from the interest my relative 
has expressed. I waited on Messrs. Woodgate and Williams in reference to 
Brenter,” (that is with reference to another place about which he was in treaty) 
:t and when we meet, I will relate the particulars of our conversation. I should 
like to hear if you went over the ground for the gentleman at Enniskillen. To 
return to Dunlewey, I beg to say we place the matter in your hands, restricting, 
the offer to 4,000 l, on which should you succeed I will pay even more than 
the usual fee, say 100?.” The first communication that I had from Mr. Under- 
■wood was a letter asking my opinion of its value, to which I replied that I had 
been employed by Mrs. Russell to make a survey and valuation ; and, inasmuch, 
as the rental, which had been published, took no note whatever of the part of the 
estate that was in her own occupation, and merely referred to the portion held 
by the tenantry, I declined to give him my 'valuation, but I said that he might 
have it on application to the agents. 

8029. Do you know the townland of Meenacladdy, belonging to Mr. Wood-, 
house ? — I do. 

8030. Did you survey any portion of it ? — I did. 

8031. Did you lay off a part of the mountain ? — Yes. 

8032. What did you lay off that part of the mountain for? — I received 
instructions from Mr. Woodhouse to mark upon the ground a line which should 
distinguish between the portion laid off for the tenants, and the portion reserved. 

8033. How many acres did you allow for each tenant ? — I should say the way 
I did this was by ascertaining the quantity of stock that they had. I found on 
going to the mountain that it was covered with cattle. The people stated that 
they did not know the owners of many of them, and that they received no remu- 
neration for the grazing of any of them. I made inquiry then as to the quantity 
of stock held by each man, and laid off in my judgment a sufficient quantity for 
them, to the extent of 500 acres of the best of the mountain. That gave an, 
average of 16 acres to each tenant. 

8034. Was that part near the shore ? — It was. 

8035. In what state was the remainder of the mountain ? — The remainder of 
the mountain was a hilly boggy bit of mountain, lying at a considerable elevation, 
and very much exposed. 1 marked two lines on the ground, and the people 
desired me to represent to Mr. Woodhouse that if he gave them a trifling quantity 
beyond what I had laid off they would be perfectly satisfied, and never would 
complain at all. Upon that I marked both lines upon the ground, and wrote to. 
.Mr. Woodhouse, recommending him not to change the line that I had laid off, as, 
it would give rise to a great deal of trouble. 

8036. When was it that you surveyed that land for Mr. Woodhouse? — It 
was about four years ago, I think. 

8037. Mr. Serjeant Deasy. ] Did I rightly understand you to say that all the 
white part was left for the grazing of the tenantry ?— The white represents 
all the mountain that is not set to Scotch people. 

8038. And there are portions of the white part, are there not,, which the land- 
lords have reserved to themselves? — Yes. 
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Veneris, 2 ° die Julii, 1858 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bagwell. 

Sir J. Yarde Buller. 
Sir Serjeant Deasy. 
Mr. Dobbs. 

Sir Edmund Hayes. 


Mr. Maguire. 

Mr. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Lord Naas. 

Sir William Somerville. 


JOHN BAGWELL, Esq., in the Chair. 


Daniel John Cruice, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

8039. Lord Naas.] WHAT is your profession ? — I am Resident Magistrate of 1 
Donegal. 

8040. How long have you been in that office? — More than 21 years. 

8041. How long have you been in Donegal? — Since 1852. 

8042. Are you a Roman-catholic ?•— I am. 

8043. Has your attention been particularly directed by the Government to 
the district of Gweedore ? — It has. 

8044. You reside at Donegal generally, do you not? — I do; or rather I 
reside in the country, near the town of Donegal. 

8045. Has your attention, as resident magistrate, been directed to the existence 
of the outrages in this district ? — It has. 

8046. Will you state to the Committee when the first outrage of an agrarian 
nature occurred as regards the sheep in the district of Gweedore? Several years 
previous to 1856 the tails were cut off some cattle that were grazing upon land 
of Mr. Nixon’s. 

8047. That was referred to in evidence ? — It was. 

8048. What was the date of that ? — The 12th of July 1854. 

8049. Will you state what you know concerning that outrage . When it was 
reported to me I went to inquire into it, and some other magistrates of the dis- 
trict assisted in the inquiry, and we took evidence upon oath, which I have here. 
Some of the people came before us to give evidence. Upon that occasion I find 
a man of the name of Hugh Sweeney was examined before the magistrates, a 
man of the name of Teague M‘Ginley, and a man of the name of James 
M'Fadden. 

8050. How long after was that ? — Shortly after, 

'8051. Was it before or after the cattle were driven off by the police? — Con- 
siderably before. . 

805 2. Will you state what the nature of those informations was r— It was stated in 
those sworn depositions taken by us that they had this land themselves ; it appears 
that they had had it at some low rent, and had given it up, and got it exchanged 
for other grazing, and taken it again at 30 5. a year j that is in Glashagh, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Nixon. 

8053. Will you read those informations ?—“ Tool Coll sworn: saith, he 
heard James M'Fadden, of Buninver, was fined 10s. by Mr. Doherty the priest, 
for sending cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land; and saith, the reason I sent 
my cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land in Mr. Robinson’s name was, that 
I was afraid, if I sent them in my own name, Mr. Doherty the priest would 
fine me.” That is what Coll swore.— “ Hugh Sweeney sworn : saith, he heard 
Mr. Doherty the priest fined Hugh M‘Ginley 10 s. for paying Mr. Nixon grazing 
money for cattle he had on the land ; the heifers’ tails were cut off ; and that. 
Widow Gallagher and James Gallagher were fined 10 s. each by Mr. Doherty 
for sending cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land by the priest. Connell M‘Gee 
told me Mr. Doherty the priest fined him 1 1 . for putting his horse to graze 
on Mr. Nixon’s land. I was at the station at Teague M'Ginley’s house, when 
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D. J. Cmice, Esq. Mr. Doherty the priest said he would fine Teague M'Ginley, Pat Gallagher, and 

James Gallagher 105. each for taking grazing from Mr. Nixon which I set 

2 July 1858. them. I said to Mr. Doherty that the rest of the tenants might be fined as 
well as those he mentioned, when Mr. Doherty said to me, ‘ You are as bad as 
Mr. Nixon,’ and then turned me out of the house. He also said he would not 
allow any of the people to put cattle to graze on Mr. Nixon’s land. Mr. Doherty 
told me to quit Mr. Nixon’s employment, and not to herd for him or do any- 
thing for him. I said Mr. Nixon was as any other gentleman, and that I would 
herd for him. James M‘Coll told me Mr. Doherty said he would fine him 1 l, 
for sending cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land. James M'Fadden told me he 
was fined 17 a. by the priest for sending catde io graze to Mr. Nixon’s land, 
and that he paid it.” — “ Teague M'Ginley sworn : saith, Mr. Doherty said he 
would fine me, James Gallagher, and Tay Gallagher 105. each, if we sent cattle 
to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land ; that was the day the station was at my house. I 
would be glad to send my cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land, if the priest would 
give us leave, as we want the grazing badly. The last day I was with the priest 
he asked me if I had 10 s. to give him for sending cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s 
land. The priest said he would not hear my confession unless I paid him 105. 
for sending my cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land. Mr. Doherty said he would 
fine any of us that would send cattle to graze to Mr. Nixon’s land.”— .“James 
M‘Fadden sworn : saith, Mr. Doherty the priest told me he would fine me for 
sending cattle to graze on Mr. Nixon’s land, and that he would make any one 
sorry that would put cattle to graze on Mr. Nixon’s land.” 

8054. Those are informations that you took and were sworn to ? — Yes. 

8055. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] Those are ex-parte informations? — It was 
upon an investigation before the magistrates’ inquiry about the tails. 

8056. Mr. Maguire.'] Was Mr. Doherty present during the time of this exa- 
mination ? — No. 

8057. Had you the conduct of this inquiry ? — Not more than any of the other 
magistrates ; there were two other magistrates. 

8058. Were you specially sent for? — Not at all. 

8059. Lord Naas.'] You went subsequently to that to protect the bailiff in 
driving off cattle from those lands ? — Yes. Some time after that Mr. Nixon’s bailiff 
came to the petty sessions at Bunbeg, and he there stated (it was in reference to 
cutting off the tails) that no one there would send cattle to graze upon the land, 
and that the people had grazed it per force. I said to him, “You must be sworn, 
for I want to see the state of facts.” The man was sworn, and he stated upon his 
oath that several hundred sheep were on the land, several head of black cattle, 
horses, &c., and that he repeatedly attempted to drive them off; that the people 
resisted by hallooing dogs after them, and that those wild sheep ran away and he 
did not know the owners; and he went on to say, “ At this very moment, sir, it 
is covered with cattle.” I spoke to the magistrates then sitting in session with 
me, and I said, “ This is not right ; the people have no right to stock this gentle- 
man’s land by force in this manner, and what do you mean to do ?” They seemed 
to say that there was a great deal of difficulty, and I said, “ I think the bailiff 
ought to be protected, for he says his master lives at some distance, and he is a 
stranger in the county, and he ought to be protected.” We talked then as to 
the protection that he should receive, and we were of opinion that it would require 
a very large force for his protection, and an instance was mentioned of the sub- 
sheriff having come there some time before with 20 policemen, upon some duty, 
but he was obliged to retire, and was afraid to perform it ; but that he came with 
a very much larger number afterwards. I said I was of opinion that the first 
force would be sufficient, and I said, “ If none of you will do this, gentlemen, my 
station is nearly 60 miles from this, but I could not feel justified in returning 
home and leaving things in this state,” and I said I would go the next morning. 

8060. What happened the next morning? — I sent Head Constable Young with 
12 men who were available, and I told him to take six men first, directing Mr. 
Nixon’s bailiff to meet me on the place and to have any men that he could to 
assist him ; Mr. Nixon was at the sessions that day, and he told me that there 
was one man whom he could find who would assist his bailiff, and that this man 
was under great obligation to him ; I directed Head Constable Young to go by the 
sea shore (as this land comes down to it) with six men, half the party, and I sent 
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the other six men by the road, and we came in at both ends. I was on horseback 
myself, and when 1 got there I found that this land was covered with sheep and 
cattle. The constable then came to me, and he said “ There is a man here whom 
I have detained ; he appeared to be watching those cattle upon this land and keep- 
ing them on it, for when 1 came up he whistled and hallooed for dogs to hunt 
them away, and I have him here.” I said, “ I cannot spare men to take charge 
of that man, we have too few ; see what his name is, and put a pair of handcuffs 
on him ; that will keep him quiet for the present.” The men did so, and while 
we were talking the bailiff came up, and I asked who the man was, and he said, 
which surprised me very much, that it was the man whom Mr. Nixon told me he 
Avould depend his existence upon, and I said that it was very strange that it was 
so. I then found there was no assistance to be obtained in taking away his 
cattle; there was a very large quantity, and as 1 was unwilling, having come to 
do the duty, not to perform it, I myself and the police assisted in putting those 
cattle together, and we drove them on to the sandbanks towards the pound. 
An immense number of persons collected, whistling and shouting, and everything 
of the sort. It was a very wild, remote place, in the centre of the sandbanks, 
with no house near at all, and I was apprehensive that they would attack 
myself and the police, and I dire ted the constable to tell his men to prime 
and load, thinking that it might frighten the people. I came back to the 
people myself, and advised them not to attack the policemen or me, for if they 
did the consequences might be very serious ; but I warned them that I was 
determined to perform the duty that I came on, and if they resisted me, and 
anything unfortunate happened, they themselves were to blame. I left them 
then, and they remained in consultation for a little while. Shortly afterwards I 
heard them whistling again, with a parcel of dogs that 1 saw coming down, and 
it appeared to me as if they meant to rush the dogs into the midst of the wild 
mountain sheep. I told the constable to shoot any dog that rushed in. I came 
back again, and told the people that I had given such an order, and requested 
them to call back the dogs, or tney might be injured. We proceeded a couple of 
miles through the sand very quietly; but suddenly coming to a turn, I observed 
eight or nine sheep running most furiously, and four or five dogs after them. I, 
being on horseback, rode at the sheep, turned their course, and they ran towards 
the sea, and we succeeded in this way in getting to the high road. When I got 
up to the pound, the people I saw were then coming in immense numbers, and 
wanted them back. I went back to them, and said, “ My good people, do not be 
at all uneasy ; your cattle will be safe ; you have stocked this gentleman’s land, 
which you have no right to do, and you will have to pay the fine, but you will 
get your cattle. The cattle were put into pound immediately, and were inside 
the pound, when I observed Mr. Doherty, the clergyman, on horseback, riding 
up the road at a most furious pace, and all those people following him. I was 
apprehensive that a collision would take place at the pound, and I directed the 
police to mount guard upon it ; and I went into the road, and folded mv arms, 
and looked towards Mr. Doherty. Mr. Doherty pulled up his horse, and looked 
towards me, and we remained in that way, gazing at each other, for some time. 
Some of the people then came up to him, and he talked with them, and turned round 
his horse, and after some time Mr. Doherty rode away and the people came up to 
me. I said, “ Now, my good people, I told you you would get your cattle, and 
so you shaU.” I then said to a man who spoke to me, “ Have you any cattle?” 
and he said, “Yes, I have.” “ Go into the pound,” said I, “and point out your 
cattle, and you shall have them.” He did so ; I sent for the petty sessions clerk 
to have his name taken down, and had him summoned for this trespass. I 
said, “ My good people, you shall have full and ample time, if there is anything 
wrong in this matter, to defend yourselves, and there will he 10 or 12 days 
between ^ this and the next sessions ; during that period you can have law advice 
upon it. Accordingly each of them got their cattle and were served with a 
summons to appear at the next petty sessions for malicious trespass. 

8061. What fine was imposed at the sessions? — Some were fined ioj., some 
15 s., some 5 s., and so on. They paid the fines at once, and thanked us for 
dealing so leniently with them. 

8062. How much altogether did those people pay off the townland of 
Glashagh for this trespass ? — They paid, I should think, something between 20 l. 
and 30 l. 

a8 °- x X 4 8063. How 
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D. J. Cruice, Esq. 8063. How much do you think they paid altogether, both for trespass and com^ 
pensation, for the injury done to the cows ? — £. 60 or 70 l. 

•i July 2858. 8064. Did you remonstrate with them on that occasion ? — I said, “ I think you 

are a most foolish people ; I am told that your landlord has offered you this land 
for 30 s. a year, and you refuse to give it.” They said they would be glad to 
get it if Mr. Doherty would allow them to take it, but he said that it was contrary 
to the principles of the Tenant League that they should give more than 20 s. a 
year tor it. I then said, “ How foolish you are ; you have paid within a few 
months of something about 50 years’ purchase for the land, at 30s. a year, and it is 
ridiculous of you to persevere in this course.” Some of them then said, whether Mr, 
Doherty liked it or not they would take it, and I understand that they did ; and 
shortly afterwards they were glad to take it at four times the amount that 
Mr. Nixon asked for it at the time ; 30 s. I understand it was, and they took it at 
about 61 . a year. 

8065. In consequence of this occurrence did you make any communication to 
the Roman-catholic bishop of the diocese ? — I did. 

8066. Will you state what the nature of that communication was ? — I con- 
ceived that Mr. Doherty was not pursuing a course as a Roman-catholic clergy- 
man that I thought he ought, and being myself a Roman-catholic I waited upon 
the bishop, and I stated all those circumstances to him, I told him of this 
information and those sworn depositions. He seemed very much shocked at it, 
and said it was most improper conduct, and he asked what right Mr. Doherty 
had to impose fines, I said that I knew of none but what the law gave, and 
he told me that he would take means to stop this sort of work, and the matter 
rested in that way' for some time. 

8067. The Roman-catholic bishop is generally respected by all parties, is he 
not? — Yes; he is a most excellent, amiable man, and he is highly respected by 
everybody who knows him, even those who only know him by name. 

8068. And he concurred with you as to the improper course which Mr, Doherty 
took upon this occasion ? — He did. 

8069. When was the first outrage committed on Mr. Woodhouse’s property at 
Alton? — In December 1856 they attacked the shepherd’s house; before that 
these Scotch proprietors had been in the country for a couple of years, I think, 
or more, without the slightest interference on the part of the people, and had 
been giving during those years employment to the people in draining those 
mountains. Up to that period there was no expression of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the people at the Scotchmen having the mountains, that ever came to my 
knowledge. 

8070. Will you state the circumstances of the outrage in Lillieoe’s house? — - 
The police report to me stated that this man’s house, in the month of 
December 1856 (I forget the exact date), was attacked by a large body of 
people, some of them with white shirts on, and so forth. 

8071. You know that Lillicoe was attacked? — I do know that Lillicoe was 
attacked. 

8072. In consequence of this attack, did you take any precautions with regard 
to stationing more police in the district ? — I did ; I happened to be in Dublin at 
the time, and I went into Colonel Larcom’s office, and I requested that he would 
write immediately for two or three men to be sent to protect the shepherd, or his 
life would be lost ; and I further suggested that the two next police stations 
should be strengthened, so that a constant night patrol might be kept up in com- 
munication with the people at the shepherd’s house, That was done, and I went 
down and visited the place, and saw the shepherd and his wife and family. They 
were in a very deplorable state and greatly frightened, being strangers in the 
country. Sis wife, particularly, said she would not stay upon any terms. After, 
however, a good deal of explanation, I was able to prevail upon the shepherd to 
consent to remain. I said that a policeman should remain in the house, and if 
he did not think the men I sent sufficient, I would send more. I said that a 
policeman would accompany him on the mountain when he was looking after the 
stock, and I said to him, “ You may observe that during the last week the police 
have come during the night to visit you, besides those.” I at length succeeded in 
getting the man to consent to stay, and lie is there to this moment. 

8073. Will you state the circumstances of a number of Mr. Huggup’s sheep 
being killed on the 3d of February 1857 ? — Yes. 

8074. Had 
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8074. Had you an information upon that ? — Yes. On the 3d of February i 857, D. 
there were 1 80 sheep of Mr. Huggup’s taken away ; they were Cheviot sheep ; 
they were taken off the mountain of Meenagoppog, Lord George Hill’s property. 

8075. Was a meeting of magistrates called in consequence of that? — Yes. 

8076. What was the result of that meeting: — An application to Government 
to send an additional police force to the district, under the Peace Preservation 
Act. 

8077. That district was already proclaimed, was it not? — Yes. 

8078. IIow many additional police were then sent? — Forty-four. I am not 
quite sure whether 44 came at first, but ultimately there were 44 there. 

8079. Were numerous outrages upon sheep subsequently reported to you ? — 
Yes, enormous outrages. On the 12th of February, Mr. William Hunter had 42 
sheep maliciously destroyed ; on the 14th of February, Mr. James Huggup had 
60 sheep maliciously destroyed ; Mr. Huggup is the same man who lost the 180 ; 
he is a Northumberland gentleman. Mr. Joseph Wright, an English gentleman, 
who farmed Alton, had 125 taken from him on the 18th; on the 19th, Mr! 
Huggup had 78 taken, and on the 23d he lost 20 more ; on the 28th, Mr. Wri»ht 
had 87 maliciously destroyed. Those were in the month of February. Then 
upon the 18th of March, 26 more were taken or destroyed belonging to Mr. 
James Huggup ; on the 24th, 24 were destroyed belonging to Mr. Hunter ; on 
the 5th of April the same gentleman lost 78; on the 6th, Mr. Huggup lost 12 ; 
on the 13th, same gentleman had 92 destroyed and plucked of their wool; on 
the 16th, the same gentleman had 16 sheep treated in the same way; on the 
25th, the same gentleman had 22 similarly treated ; on the 12th of May, there 
were seven sheep taken from the same gentleman; on the 21st of May the same 
gentleman had 22 sheep taken and similarly treated ; on the 28th, the same 
gentleman had 51 similarly treated. Then the outrages ceased for a time, and 
then on the 1st of December after, 32 were taken from Mr. Hunter. 

8080. When you say they were killed and plucked, what do you mean ? — That 
is what I find in the police report. 

8081. Were they all killed and plucked? — That is the return; some were 
found plucked, and some were found killed. On the 1st of December, Mr. 
Hunter lost 32; on the 3d of February 1858, he lost 11; on the 15th of 
February, Mr. Hunter lost 1 1 1 sheep, maliciously destroyed ; on the 20th of 
February, 21 ; on the 6th of March, 9 ; on the 22d of April, 25 ; on the 23d of 
April, 30. 

8082. Were you present at any searches that were made by the constabulary 
for those sheep ? — Yes ; when they first commenced taking them I directed 
searches to be made in the best manner I could, and when I found that those 
searches were unavailable, I determined to make a general search, so as to ascer- 
tain whether the sheep were alive or dead in the district. I was not out with the 
men, but I saw them go out, and gave the order. I gave six or eight different 
orders the night before, to eight or ten police stations, some 20 and some 30 miles 
distant from that district, and my order was that they were to march in the morn- 
ing as soon as daylight appeared, and to proceed in a direct line towards the 
Gweedore hotel, so that the whole country, for an immense distance round the 
hotel, might be searched. At all the stations I gave directions that they were to 
march towards the hotel across the mountain, so that 40 or 50 miles might be 
traversed, and so that if the sheep were alive in the country they should be 
found. 

8083. Mr. Dobbs.] What was the date of that search ? — That was in the spring 
of 1857 ; probably in the month of January or February 1 8,57. 

8084. Lord Naas.] Were any of those sheep reported as missing found ? — Not 
one ; I then came to the conclusion that they could not be alive in the district. 

8085. Your belief is, that those sheep that were so reported were actually 
killed ? — The result wili show ; I then directed the men to search for them as 
if dead ; I had a parcel of instruments procured, long spikes, such as the men 
use in looking for timber on the mountains, and drags ; and I directed the 
police to commence searching the next day in that way ; wherever they saw a new 
part of the mountain turned up to poke it ; they continued to search ; the 
magistrates were that day with me at Gweedore holding some inquiry into the 
matter, and while we were so employed, a policeman came up and reported to 
me that they had succeeded in discovering some of the sheep. I immediately 
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ordered a car, and went off in the direction he mentioned, as far as the road 
would take me, and I walked the rest; and some of the magistrates who are in 
this room accompanied me. We came on to the mountain, and we found a 
pit which the police had opened up, where the ground was fresh covered up, and 
where it appeared as if bog timber had been taken out previously, and from the 
bottom of this some small sheep, that appeared to be Cheviot sheep, were 
dragged out ; their throats were cut across ; the wool was torn off their bodies ; 
and, in some instances, cut as if by a scissors or knife ; but the wool of all of 
them was taken off; they were thrown into those holes, and covered to a 
depth of five feet or six feet ; night then came on, and we returned to the hotel. 

8086. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] How many sheep were found there ? — On that 
night there were five or six found. I then came to the conclusion that the sheep 
must have been destroyed. I directed the men that they should continue the 
search in that way day after day ; and we had from the policeman who was upon 
that duty the result of the searches. The report to me was, that they found, by 
means of the drags, a number of those sheep in lakes, with ropes tied round their 
necks, and a stone to the end of the rope, just as you would drown a dog, and 
that their throats were cut, and the wool torn off in the same manner. They also 
reported that they found immense heaps of bones buried on the mountain, 
probably as many as would be the bone 9 of 1 5 or ‘10 sheep together, as if they 
had been boiled and eaten. They also found quantities of wool, which they 
ascertained to be from the Scotch sheep, for they used a kind of oil to preserve 
the sheep, which the country people do not. There was besides a quantity of 
wool found tied up in sheets and quilts, and buried upon the mountain. 

8087. Lord Naas.] During the progress of those, outrages, dici you feel it your 
duty to make any further communications to the Roman Catholic bishop V es. 

I was of opinion, and still am, that if the clergyman had spoken to the people as 
he should have done, those things would have been dropped. But different 
addresses of his having been reported to me, that he had addressed the people 
so-and-so on such an occasion, and the report being put in writing, I called again 
upon the bishop, ami I told him that this sort of thing was still going on. I 
complained very much to him, and I said, “ It is a dreadful thing the amount of 
property that has been destroyed, and the cruelty that has been shown in destroy- 
ing those animals in this manner.” He said that it was so, and that he considered 
it verv shocking. The result of it was, that he told me that he would come to 
the district. He asked me to state the particulars, but I said I would not. I 
said if he brought Mr. Doherty 1 the clergyman, before me, I would state in 
Mr. Doherty’s hearing anything I had to complain of, and that if Mr. Doherty 
could satisfy him that I had taken a wrong notion, I should be very glad of it, 
and that it would satisfy me also. He then said that he would come down, and 
he did come down. 

8088. What occurred during his visit? — He remained at the Gweedore Hotel 
two or three days. I was there at the time, and he told me that he would remain 
at the hotel until the Sunday, when he would speak to the people. Mr. Doherty 
did come up to the hotel one evening to call upon him, but I think he seemed 
to me to decline to see him, and as if he did not wish it ; and upon the 
Sunday following be said he would go down and read prayers at the chapel, 
and tnat he would himself speak to the people. I told him that morning that it 
was reported to me by a policeman who was listening at the chapel, that Mr. 
Doherty had given out from his altar the Sunday previous that the bishop was to 
come down upon that Sunday, and that he had authority from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to settle all disputes between the landlords and their tenants. The police- 
man reported that Mr. Doherty had so stated, and on our meeting there I said 
to the bishop, “ I have received a report from the policeman, who says that Mr. 
Doherty announced from the altar last Sunday, so-and-so. You best know whether 
you have received a communication from the Lord Lieutenant or not.’’ He looked 
at me, and said, “You know very well that I have not, and whoever stated that 
stated what was false.” I said “ I thought it right to mention it to you, because 
you are now here, and you are going away ; and if that report remains as it is, and 
no observation is made upon it, the Lord Lieutenant is very likely aware of it, and 
it would appear as if it was true that you had said so.” He thanked me for 
telling him. The car was at the door for him to go; he asked me if I was 
going to the chapel, and on my saying that 1 intended to walk down before 
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prayers, he asked me if I had any objection to go with him ? I said that I 
had not, and I went with him on the car to the chapel. Mr. Doherty was 
there when we went in, and the bishop said to him, “ Will you read prayers, as I 
want to speak to some of those people, who require to be spoken to.” Prayers 
were read, and afterwards the bishop stood up (I was present at the time) and 
said, “ What I have to say I would wish all to hear; but there are such a number 
of people here to-day that one-third of them would not fit in the chapel and he 
said he would address them from the outside. He came out, and there was an 
immense crowd, as it appeared to me, in consequence of the previous announce- 
ment of Mr. Doherty. There was a scaffolding where the new chapel was build- 
ing, and a chair having been placed on it, he got up upon the scaffolding, so that the 
people could all hear him, and Mr. Doherty also came up upon it. The bishop 
spoke in English and Irish ; whatever he said in Irish fust he afterwards said in 
English, and he commenced by saying that he had heard that it was announced 
from the chapel on the previous Sunday, that he had received a letter from the 
Lord Lieutenant, asking him to come "there and settle all disputes between land- 
lords anil tenants. “It was a gross falsehood,” he said ; “ I never did receive 
such a letter, and I never did authorise such an announcement. I never did 
interfere between a landlord and his tenant, because I was apprehensive if I 
did I would do more harm to the tenant than serve him ; but I never did 
refuse to ask a favour from a landlord for his tenant, and I never was refused, 
or I scarcely ever was refused.” He then said to the people, “You have not 
discontinued your murderous conduct, or even paid me the respect of doing 
so, since I came to the district ; for I understand that you have continued it, 
and have been killing those people’s sheep ever since I came here. If you have 
been told, and are under the impression that there is any power given to a priest 
or bishop to absolve you from that sin you have been grossly misinformed. The 
Almighty never delegated such a power to man ; and I tell you, as your bishop, 
that unless you make restitution to the uttermost farthing of the value of those 
sheep which you have so destroyed, you never can get absolution.” He then said 
to them, “You are a very unfortunate people; I do not understand you.” He 
said, “ Do you mean, a small corner of a parish in the county of Donegal, to stand 
up and say you will oppose the law of England ?” He then used an illustration, 
with the view of showing those poor people the great power of England. He 
said, *' England has sent out an army to the Crimea, and has conquered the 
Russians ; she has now sent an army to China, and she has conquered the Chinese ; 
and do you mean to tell me that you, a small corner of a parish in the county of 
Donegal, mean to stand up and say you will oppose the law of England ?” 
That I thought was very strong language ; however, it appeared suitable for the 
purpose. He said they were an unfortunate and foolish people, and he begged 
them to drop that sort of work. He afterwards went on to speak upon other 
matters connected with religion, and then he came down from the place. 

8089. Mr. Dobbs.] What Sunday was that? — That was in 1857, about the 
time of the collection of the first police tax. 

8090. Did the bishop make any statement to you with regard to his intention 
to remove Mr. Doherty ? — He did ; there was the bishop near the chapel. The car 
that we came down in was on a hill near the chapel, and, as we were walking towards 
it, Mr. Doherty ran after the bishop ; the bishop was getting on the car, and Mr. 
Doherty asked, “ When, my lord, are you going?” “Immediately,” he said; 
and he told the car-driver to drive on. When he had passed on, he expressed 
his dissatisfaction as regards the way in which Mr. Doherty was going on, and 
he said that ‘lie would remove him from the parish. 

8091. Lord Atms.] Was that done ? — It was. 

8092. How soon after? — It took some time; the bishop told me that Mr. 
Doherty refused to obey him, and that there was some difficulty ; but, ultimately, 
the bishop did move him from the parish ; the bishop told me so himself. 

8093. W’hen was the original order made for the first levy of the police tax ? — 
The police were there, I think, four months ; it was in the summer of 1857. 

8094. The Act of Parliament requires, does it not, that the warrant for the 
levy should go to the cess collector of the district? — It did at that time, but it 
does not now. 

8095. The order, in that case, did go to the cess collector of the district? — It 
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Z>. T. Cruice, Esq. did, to a man of the name of M'Bride, who was examined here, but lie would 
not act. 

2- July 1858. 8og6. It was found impossible, was it not, to get any collectors? — Precisely; 

I was directed to offer a large poundage, and a large sum would have been 
given besides, but no one could be procured, and I put myself in communication 
with the Government then, stating so ; it was then found necessary, in order 
to carry out the law, that a special amendment to that Act should be brought 
in, and it was brought in, and an Act of Parliament was passed specially for 
the purpose of empowering the Lord Lieutenant to direct his warrant to any 
person he pleased. After that Act was passed we were in the same position; we 
could get no one to undertake the duty, and I suggested that as no civilian 
would act, the warrant should be directed to the constable of police ; that was 
done, and the amount was levied. It was directed to head-constable Young, 
and he levied the amount, and we took a week to do it. It was said that if the 
people knew it was to be done, lives would be lost ; but the magistrates said, 
Very well, let them try. 

8007. Who was security for head-constable Young? — There was no security 
for him at that time, but there was when he went to levy the tax for the sheep ; 
but there was not for the levy of the police tax. The warrant for the amount 
of those first batches of sheep, amounting to something like 1,200/., was also 
directed to head-constable Young, and then the magistrates of the district all 
became security for him to the amount of 1,000/. or 1,600/. 

8098. Were you ordered to afford protection to head-constable Young in the 
performance of his duty ? — I was. 

8099. Did you afford that protection ? — I did. 

8ico. How many police did you take? — I think 170 men. 

Si 01. What was the date of your attendance on that occasion? — It was, I 
think, the month of May or June 1857. I took the number of the policemen 
from the Report ; it was in the country, and it was very likely that they would 
resist, and I thought then, and always do think, that it is better to have an 
extra number, so as to terrify the people, and prevent them from coming into 
collision; the tax was collected, every farthing, except 14s. or 155., and paid 
in money; not a beast was ever sold; they paid it as fast as three men could 
receive it. 

8102. Did any people come to you at the hotel on a certain Sunday while this 
collection was going on ? — Yes. 

8103. What communication did they make to you on that occasion? — They 
said that they saw the folly of all that was going on, and they asked me what 
I would advise them to do. I told them that I had repeatedly advised them, but 
it was of no use, as they seemed not inclined to take my advice. “ You seem,” 
I said, “to have more dependence, and probably you are right in your view of 
it, where you are, on Mr. Doherty than on me and I said, “ You had better go 
to Mr. Doherty, and see what he would advise you to do.” The man answered 
in Irish (I speak Irish the same as English), and he said, “Mr. Doherty is now 
put out of the parish, but he has left us ruined before he left.” 

8104. Sir William Somerville .] When this conversation occurred, how many 
individuals were present ? — There were not very many near me at the time, for it 
was after I had refused to interfere, and was going away from them; then this 
man came up and used the expression I have mentioned. 

8105. Lord Naas.] You recollect a petition having been presented to Parlia- 
ment about the 1 7th of June 1 857 ? — I do. 

8106. Were you told by the Government to proceed to the district of Gweedore, 
and make inquiry about the names that were signed to that petition ? — A copy 
was sent to me, and I was directed to go and make inquiry. I did so, and I went 
to several people whose names purported to be attached to that paper. 

8107. How many names were annexed to that petition? — Two thousand and 
seventy-nine, or something about that number. I went to several of those people 
about Gweedore, whose names purported to be in this paper, and I asked them 
(they appeared to be put in crosses or marks), if they had authorised Mr. Doherty 
or anybody else to put their names or marks to that petition, and everybody that I 
asked said they never did it, and that they never saw it, and they knew nothing of it 
further than they heard the Rev. Mr. Doherty talk of something like it one Sunday 
after prayers. In the case of one of them, who was an intelligent man, and who 

seemed 
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seemed to be a friend of Mr. Doherty’s, they call him James McBride ; he writes 
very well, and I saw his name, and I said to him, “ McBride, did you authorise 
your name to be put on this petition?” and he said, “No, sir,” rather in a sullen 
way. I said, “ I am told to ask you ; you may as well be civil.” “ No, sir,” says 
he, “ I can write my name, and if I would put my name to a petition I would write 
my name to it. I never authorised Mr. Doherty to put my mark to it.” 

8108. Out of those 2,072 names that were appended to that petition, how many 
did you find to be genuine ? — I could not find any; no man ever told me that he 
had authorised it. 

8109. Was the second petition forwarded to Mr. Doherty? — Yes, and it was 
sent to me from the Castle to inquire into. To that petition there appeared the 
"names of only three, the Rev. Mr. Doherty, the Rev. Daniel O’Donnell, and 
another clergyman ; I forget his name. I took the petition down, and I called 
on the Rev. Daniel O’Donnell, who is a highly respectable clergyman, and I was 
surprised and sorry to find his name to it. I called on him, and I spoke to him 
about both petitions, and he told me that he did sign the first. “ That is my 
writing,” he said, “ and I regret it exceedingly ; I regret it beyond measure.” I 
then said, “ Well, that is rather strange, because here is another, bearing date a 
month later, and your name is also to it.” “ What, sir ?” said he. I handed 
him the paper. “ That is not my name,” he said ; “ I never wrote a line of it; 
and whose handwriting is it?” 'i said, “It is Mr. Doherty’s, I think, and the 
name of the other clergyman is in Mr. Doherty’s handwriting.” “ It is,” he said ; 

the three names are in his handwriting ; but I never authorised him, nor heard 
•of that paper before.” 

8110. Did Mr. O’Donnell himself tell you that he did not sign that petition? 
— He did, and he said that it was Mr. Doherty’s writing. 

8111. Were you directed by the Government in the month of June this year to 
make inquiry as to the alleged destitution in this district ? — I was. 

8112. When did you make that inquiry? — Last month, from the 15th of June ; 
I was directed to proceed to Gweedore to make particular inquiry as to the then 
state of the district. 

8113. How many days did you employ yourself in that investigation? — Three 
days, from morning to night. 

8114. What time in the morning did you generally begin to make your in- 
quiries ? — Immediately after breakfast. I had to walk the whole of the day 
from morning to night, because all those houses are in off-roads. 

8115. How many houses did you visit altogether? — One hundred and forty- 
four, and they were all on Lord George Hill’s estate. 

8116. Did you find that a great number of the owners of the houses that you 
visited had received relief from the fund? — A great number, as I find since I 
•came here, from a copy of the book which was handed in by Mr. Doherty. I 
marked them in my book as I found them in that list. 

8117. I find a man in Meenacung of the name of Connell M'Ginley ; what did 
you find in his house ? — I found his house shut ; but I took with me, not 
knowing the names of the people, a man of the name of Robertson, who is the 
agriculturist to Lord George Hill, and head constable Young; this man’s house 
appeared a capital house. The agriculturist was with me, and he told me that 
he had been there before and took the returns of the cattle ; and he said that 
.that man had eight cows. 

81 18. -Was his land cropped? — It was very well cropped. 

8119. Did you go into the house of Pat Gallagher, on the same townland ? — 
-I did. 

8120. What did you find there?: — I had been to a great number of houses 
'before I came to Gallagher’s, and they were aware that I was in the village ; and 
when I came in I found the woman of the house sitting on the floor and a number 
•of children with her, with a wooden dish with boiled sloak or something of that 
sort in it, and they were all appearing to be eating it. I asked the woman, “ What 
is that you are eating?” and she said it was seaweed. I asked her if it was sloak, 
and she said it was. I said, “ You have dressed it badly, for if it is dressed well 
it is a very good thing.” On looking round I saw concealed a large wooden dish- 
full of stirabout which had been made of oatmeal, and I said, “ Then you must 
like this food better than any other.” “ Why so, sir ? ” said she. I said, “ Because 
there is a large dish of stirabout there, and if you prefer it, why do not you take 
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D. J. Cruice, Esq. it?” She seemed surprised that I had seen the stirabout, and she seemed not to 

like it. I said, “It is quite right in you if you prefer sloak, to eat it;” J then 

2 July 1858. went away from the house. 

81 21. Was it your impression that she was eating - sea-weed in order to allow 
you to see it? — It appeared so to me. 

8122. Did you visit the house of James Doogan ? — I did. 

8123. Was it a poor house? — It appeared to me to be a poor house. 

8124. Had he any cattle in the house? — I went on the mountain, and I saw 
on the mountain that was occupied by those tenants 53 head of cattle that 
appeared to be in very good condition, and four horses, and 26 sheep. 

8125. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Did they belong to James Doogan? — No 
one would tell me who they belonged to ; and Lord George Hill’s man, who was 
with me, said that it was a mountain that belonged to the people of the village. 

8126. Mr. Dobbs.] Flow far ivas that from the village ? — Just adjoining it ; it 
was all their mountain; it was the grazing up by the houses. 

8127. Lord Naas.] How many houses do you think there were in the village? 
I was in seven or eight in the village, and there are not many more in the village ; 
I think they told me that Mr. Olphert’s mering was just alongside it. 

8128. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] Would a dozen houses be the outside? — I 
do not think there were so many. 

8129. Lord Naas.] Were the people to whom those cattle belonged people 
of the village r — Mr. Robertson told me so, and that they were upon their 
mountain. 

8130. Did you visit the house of James Ferry? — I did the next day; he lives 
at Arduns. 

8131. What time of the morning did you visit his house? — It was the first 
house that I visited the next morning ; I could not say the hour exactly, but it 
was immediately after breakfast ; it was about a mile and a half from the hotel. 

8132. James Ferry was examined before this Committee, was he not? — I 
understood so ; I asked his wife where he was, and she appeared inclined to be 
rather uncivil, and she said he was about his business. I said, “You have no 
need to be uncivil, I merely ask the question; I know where he is, he is in 
London, and I hope he will he taken good care of, and that he will return safe.” 
I saw tied in the end of the house 4 milch cows. 

8133. Was there a bed in the house? — There was. 

8134. What sort of bed was it? — Not a good one, all the beds were bad; 
they appear the very stiangest people in that particular that I ever saw. I vras 
in the house of a man who I was told was wortii 400 l., and anything so bad as 
the furniture in his house I never saw, and they told me that he had 200 l. 
worth of provisions sold out on credit ; the man and his wife were there, and it 
was as comfortless a house as the poorest. 

8135. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Did that man and his family receive relief? — 
He did; he is returned as No. 307 in Mr. Doherty’s book; that was all of the 
case that I know. I had read Ferry’s evidence in the newspaper that morning, 
that was given here ; and as I read his evidence, he stated that he had no cow, 
but as to one of the cows that I speak of, I knew it to be his own ; and why I 
knew that cow to be his own was this, that at the time that we were protecting 
Head Constable Young, when he was collecting the police tax, this cow was 
seized ; the man was not at home, and the woman who was then talking to me 
came down to me to get the cow. The cow was mixed up with a great many 
others, and she showed me a cow which was rather a remarkable looking one 
without horns, and I said to her, “The cow will be taken care of, and if you will 
come to me in the evening to the pound, you shall get the cow back.” She came, 
and she paid the money and she got the cow. I said upon this occasion, “ I did 
not think that you were so well off ; you have four cows, and I find you still have 
the cow that I gave you up; and,” I said, “she looks rather better now than she 
did then ;” and she said that they all looked better at this time of the year. I 
asked her whose were the other cows, and she said, “ They belong to friends of 
mine in the Rosses.” “ Why are they here ?” I said ; “ they are milk cows, why 
do they send them to be tied up in the house ?” She said that their crop was 
ready, and some friends sent their cows to them for the purpose of manure. I 
said, I wondered that they did not send their dry heifers instead of their milk 
cattle, because they would have answered the purpose of making manure just as 
well. I then went away, and she ran across the mountain as fast as she could 
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go, and 1 said to Mr. Robertson, “ Where is that woman gone to ?” “ She is 
going to Lower Dore,” said he, “ where her friends live, to apprise them of your 
coming.” I said, “ Let her do it if she pleases.” 

8136. Did you visit the house of James Doherty, No. 319, on Mr. Dohertv’s 
list ? — Yes. 

8137. What did you find in his house ; did you find a bedstead ? — Yes, I found 
three bedsteads. 

8 1 38. Did you find any bedclothes? — Yes. 

8139. Did you find any potatoes? — Yes, a quantity of potatoes. 

8 140. How much potatoes did you find? — A large quantity; more than he 
would require to use. 

8141. What other furniture was in the house? — He had a spinning-wheel, 
those beds, and some chairs; he had no cows in his house; but Lord George 
Hill's man, in his presence, said that this man had five cows. 

8142. What townland is he on? — I think it is Arduns. 

8143. Did you observe when you got near his house that the people were 
driving off their cattle ? — I did. 

8144. Will you state the circumstances ? — I saw them running with the cattle, 
and hunting them out of the village as fast as possible ; I said to the man, “ You 
will only injure the cattle ; I am not going to interfere with them ; ” for they were 
beating them with sticks ; but still he headed them off towards the mountain. 

8145. Did you visit the house of James Sweeney, No. 323 in Mr. Doherty’s 
book, in the townland of Upper Dore ; No. 22 on your own list? — Yes. 

8146. What did you find in that man’s house ? — I found a bed and a bedstead, 
two chairs, a box, potatoes, and one cow. 

8147. No. 26 in your list, Manus Boyle, of the same village, did you visit 
him ? — Yes ; he is No. 315 in Mr. Doherty’s list. 

8148. What did you find in his house?— His cattle were away, and the man 
Robertson said to me, that the man had three cows and some sheep ; his house 
was locked up. 

8149. Did you visit John M‘Garvey, of Meetiaduff, No. 207 on Mr. Doherty’s 
list ? — Yes. 

81,50. What did you find in his house ? — Three beds and bedsteads, and dresser, 
and three chairs. 

8151. Did you see this man ? — Yes ; I went on the 16th of June, and he would 
not open his barn door. 

8152. Did you look in at the window of the barn r— Yes, and I saw a large 
quantity of potatoes, a house nearly Tull of them; and Lord George Hills man 
said, in his hearing, that he had five cows and a horse ; he is marked as getting 
relief, No. 599 on Mr. Doherty’s list. 

8153. How many cows did he tell you he had : — He said that he had but two 
cows. 

8154. Did you visit any other estate except Lord George Hill’s: — No. 

8155. Is that list ( handing a Paper to the Witness) an accurate statement of the 

number of houses that you visited in those three days, amounting to 144 " ^ is 

strictly accurate ; I will just mention two circumstances that occurred the last 
morning : I went out and I saw a house that looked to be very comfortable, and 
I was told by constable Young or Mr. Robertson that the man at that house got 
relief ; I said that it was not possible that that man would take relief; however, 
I went up to his house ; it was a very excellent one ; and when I was approach- 
ing it I saw a woman running up some stone steps that were outside as if over a 
granary, and she appeared to be carrying some bundles. Tne constable said to 
me, “ Look at that.” I said, “Yes, but do not you mind her; it is all right; 
let the woman do what she pleases, why not?” I proceeded to the house and J 
found a very comfortable house indeed ; the man’s name is Jack Mulligan, of 
Magheraclogher, and I find he is marked in the return of Mr. Doherty, No. 66, 
as having got relief; that man had a very comfortable house; he had three bed- 
steads and beds in ticks; good bedclothes, dressers, chairs, a table, boxes, a 
woollen wheel, two sacks of oatmeal ; a horse, and cart, and eight head of cattle. 
I then came out, but I found in the room inside there was no bed upon the bed- 
steads, but straw, and I spoke to the man, and I asked him, “ W ho sleeps there ; 
where do you sleep vourself?” He said that he slept in the outside room where 
the bedsteads were, and he said that his children slept there ; and I then said, “You 
are a cruel man to put them to sleep in such a bed as that, when you could afford 
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D. J. Cruice, Esq. to get them a good bed.” He said he could not. I said, “ You have eight cattle, 

a horse and cart, and you have plenty of provisions, and 5 s. would make up a 

2 July 1858. bed for those children ; it is a shame to you.” I then went outside and he 

followed me, and I said that I wanted to go up to the granary, where the woman 
was going ; he said that the key was lost and could not be had ; I said, “ I do not 
want to go into any part of your house that you would not like, but, if you have 
no objection, I should like to go into the granary.” He said, “ I have no objec- 
tion for you to go to any part of my house.” The key' was got, and I saw a heap 
of straw in the granary, and upon moving this I saw a very good bed, a bolster, 
and, I think, five suits of men’s wearing apparel and four or five suits of women’s 
apparel ; very good clothes covered over with straw. I then came down, for I 
could not understand what they could mean by this sort of thing ; and I said to the 
people, “ I do not understand at all what your object in this is, representing your 
selves to the world to be paupers and starving, and all this kind of thing ; what 
is your object for it?” They said nothing; and I then said, “ It strikes me that 
the effect will probably be most injurious to you for the next three or four years; 
if you go to a fair (and there are three or four fairs at Gortahork, Derrebeg, 
Dunfanaghy, and Crossroads) the people will point you out, and say to you, in 
Irish, ‘ Look at him, he is one of the Gweedore paupers that has been living on 
sea-weeds; and if you ask the price of anything the fellow would tell you that 
unless you showed your money first he would not deal with you ; you are destroy- 
ing yourself by this kind of thing ; I do not understand it.” The man to whom 
I was speaking shook his head, and said he did not look at it in that way ; but I 
said, “ I look at it in that way, and it will have that effect, I am sure.” 

83 56. Throughout your inspection of those houses, did you find any appear- 
ance of extreme destitution? — I saw three or four houses which appeared very 
poor, and they told me that in one or two of them they paid no rent ; they were 
very poor and wretched ; but all the houses, even the best kind of them, were 
the most comfortless houses that I ever was in. 

8157. Sir W. Somei'ville.] Do you know how much relief Mulligan got?— No, 
I do hot know ; but he is No. 66 on Mr. Doherty’s book, and a reference to that 
will show what he received. 

8158. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Will you go on to finish your conversation with 
Mulligan ? — The man’s name was not Mulligan, it was Teague Boyle. I came 
up to this man, after taking down what he had ; he appeared to speak English 
better than the rest of them, and I asked the constable who was with me what 
that man’s name was, and who he was, and he told me that his name was Teague 
Boyle ; he told me also that that man was a servant of Mr. Doherty’s for two or 
three years, and he appeared a very smart, intelligent man. 

8159. Lord Naas .] What number is this man in Mr. Doherty’s list? — No. 657, 
as getting relief. He came up to talk to me, and he seemed to follow me about, 
and he said to me, “ Now, sir, I know what you are doing very well, and what 
you are sent down here for, and if you do not contradict the priest we will be 
all well of.” I said “ I have no object in anything but to state the fact, and now 
I have been at your house, there is your name ; I do not know whether you can 
read or not, but if you can read, there is what I have written ; I was ut your 
house, and I saw so-and-so there and I said to him, “ If there is anything 
wrong there, show me that it is wrong, and I will immediately erase it; or, with 
regard to any other house on the place, if you can read, I will show you what 
I wrote; I will go back to it, and if there is anything wrong, I will alter it.” 
He said he would not say anything against it, but he kept at the one thing, that 
if I contradicted Mr. Doherty, the priest of the parish, I would be destroying 
them. I said “How will I be destroying you?” “If you do not contradict 
him,” he said, “everyone of us will get so much a-head from the Queen.” 
I laughed, and asked him, “Who told you that?” He laughed, and he said 
“ I will not tell you ; but,” said he, “ so it is, and if you do not tell what you 
you know, we shall get it.” I then said to him, “ But, my good man, whoever 
told you that very much deceived you ; there is no doubt as to the Queen’s 
goodness and generosity, and so forth, but notwithstanding all that, such a thing 
as sending so much a-head to each of you after this is over will never be; and,” 
I said, “ there is no fund at the disposal of the Government for such a purpose, 
and you are deceived beyond anything.” But I could not convince him ; he 
said, no, if I did not - tell what I wrote down then, contradicting the priest, they 
would get it ; but that if I did contradict him, they would not get it. 

8159*. You 
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8:59*. You have known this country for some years, have you not? — Yes, 
since 1852. 

8160. Having inspected it very minutely, do you conceive that the condition 
of the people generally, from their appearance, and from what you saw, is worse 
than it has been since the famine? — I came there in 1852, and I think that they 
are as well off this year, if not better, than any year almost since then, except in 
a very few instances. The potatoes appear to me to be a very good crop ; they 
told me that they grew rather less this year, and that they lost less of them. 
I did see some six or seven houses where they appeared to me to be extremely 
poor. The man said in one of those houses, that Mr. Crawford, jun., had been in 
there. I asked him how much rent he paid, and he said, “ I pay no rent.” 

8160*. Was there a great absence of anything like comfort in the dwellings 
of those people ? — ' There was the greatest absence of any comfort that I ever Saw 
in any part of Ireland ; they seemed not to care for it at all ; because as I said, 
in the case of a man who was worth 400/., his house was as bad and as com- 
fortless as any of them. 

8 r 6 1 . Did you, in company with Head-constable Young, take a commandino- 
position at any time, so that you could see over the country and see a number of 
cattle? — Upon that occasion 1 did. I have seen a great deal of cattle this 
year, and they look better this year than usual. 

8162. Did the mountains in the possession of those people seem generally 
fairly stocked? — I thought so; they appeared to me to be so. 

8163. Mr. Dobbs.'] You state that it is the most comfortless part of Ireland 
that you ever saw ; have you ever seen any part of Ireland where the people 
were worse off in point of food and fuel ? — I was stationed for 17 years in a place 
called Erris, in the county of Mayo, in the district of Belmnllet, and the people 
in that wild mountain part along the shore reminded me very much of their way 
of living at Gweedore ; it was very much like it; they were very dirty in their 
houses. 

8164. Is their food and diet proportionally bad to the state of discomfort in 
which they live?— I do not know how they live. The generality of them have 
potatoes, I believe, and meal and milk ; some of them may, and" some mav not. 

8165. When you use the term “comfortable,” it is only with regard "to the 
appearance of the houses ?— It is only with regard to the appearances of the 
houses and the furniture, not as regards food. 

8166. Had you any means of forming an opinion as to their food, compared 
w ith that df other' people in the poorest parts of Ireland that you have visited ? — 

I think it is about the same thing ; they live in the same way," I believe. 

8167. Sir J. Yarde Buller.] You mentioned that Mr. Doherty exacted fines ; 
do you know that any of those fines were really paid ? — Not more than as I stated! 

I read the sworn depositions that were sworn before me. 

8168. Do you know what power Mr. Doherty has of imposing a fine of that 
sort and exacting it ? — None whatever. 

8169. Did not he possess it by any agreement with the people ? — None at all ; 
none in the world ; and if he did it, he assumed a power that he did not possess 
in any way. 

8170. Sir Edmund Hayes. J Do you know the Rev. Mr. M‘Gee, the rector of 
the next parish ? — Mr. M‘Gee I know, at Gweedore, and there is another Mr. 
M‘Gee at. Dunfanaghy. 

8171. Do you know Mr. M‘Gee of Dunfanaghv? — I do. 

8172. He declined to take any part in these proceedings, did he not?- So 
1 understood, that he refused to sign the appeal, and I understood that tie con- 
demned the thing altogether. 

8173. I s he A sufficiently active man to understand all the matter? — Yes, ho 
appeared to me to he a good clergyman; he goes about his duties, at least I have 
heard as much ; he is chaplain to the workhouse at Dunfanaghy, and I have 
heard him read prayers. 

8174. Whose did you say was the third signature to the last petition ? — I do 
not recollect; it was either Mr. M'Fadden or another Mr. O’Donnell. 

8175. Do you understand that the relief given generally amounted to the tax, 
or what proportion of the tax; was it half, or the whole of it?— Of mv own 
knowledge 1 know nothing of it. I was told that in the commencement nobody 
got relief but those who paid the tax ; the people told me so. 
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8176. Did Mr. Doherty return to the parish after the bishop had dismissed 
him ? — He did. 

8177. Did he return to reside there ? — He constantly comes there and stays 
with the person who replaced him at his house ; he lives several miles off, blit he 
is constantly there, of which the bishop complained, and said he would interdict 
him, and would write to him and take means of stopping it. 

8178. Did the bishop express any opinion as to Mr. M‘Fadden’s proceedings ? 
— He did, 

8179. Did he approve of them ? — No. There is a circumstance which I think 
it right to mention. A report was sent to me of an address, or whatever you 
may call it, that Mr. M‘Fadden gave to the people at Gortahork Chapel ; it was 
reported to me officially ; and it was my duty to forward it, and when I saw the 
bishop afterwards, I said to him, “ I am sorry to see that this clergyman has used 
(I told him what had been reported) such and such language ; it will have a 
very bad effect, I think, my Lord, and it ought to be stopped.” He disapproved 
of it very highly, and he said he would speak to MTadden, and unless Mr. 
M'Fadden altered his ways, he would remove him too ; in short, a better and a 
more amiable man than the bishop I do not know. 

8180. Was it Mr. MTadden, the priest, or the curate ? — It was the curate ; 
the young man ; I do not know him. 

8181. Mr. Maguire.'] You represent Dr. M'Gettigan, I believe, as he deserves, 
as a most amiable and wise man ? — I do. 

8182. And one upon whose word the most implicit reliance might be placed ? 
— Decidedly that is my opinion. 

8183. And anything that the bishop would say in 1838, you would be inclined 
to rely upon as much as what the same bishop said in 1857, would you not ? — 
When I last saw him, anything that he told me I would believe ; I believe him 
to be incapable of telling an untruth. 

8184. Do you think that the bishop is a man who would say anything upon 
which he had not fullest knowledge ? — I should hope not. 

8185. I think you say that the bishop has been annoyed at the fact of Mr. 
Doherty’s having gone from the parish to which he was preferred to this Gweedore 
district? — Decidedly ; so he told me, and he said that he would not obey him. 

81 86. What was the date of that conversation ? — We had several conversations. 

8187. Can you recollect the last conversation in which the bishop expressed 
to you his indignation at the fact of Mr. Doherty’s visits to Gweedore?— I will 
tell the circumstances; they were these. The old chapel was burnt down, and 
as the Honourab'e Member seems to wish it, I will tell the whole. I was at the 
Gweedore Hotel on the morning that the chapel was burnt. 

8188. What was the date ?— It was the Thursday before Shrove Tuesday this 
year. I was at the Gweedore Hotel, and Constable Young came up to me in the 
morning, and stated to me that an unfortunate occurrence had taken place the 
night before. I asked what it was ; he said, the chapel was burnt. I said I was 
sorry for it, and I hoped it was accidental, and he said it was. I told him to 
report to me how he knew it was accidental, and he stated that at his barrack, 
which I was aware lay upon a height over the chapel, lie observed the smoke 
in the morning a little before day, and that he and his men who were out 
on the night patrol, and had not gone to bed, all rushed down in a body to the 
chapel, and found that it was on fire. The chapel was locked, but they forced 
in the windows. There was a quantity of planking the chapel for the building 
of the new one, which he said they removed through the windows. While they 
were at this work he told me that Mr. M'Gee, the priest, came down, and he 
asked him how it happened. The chapel was locked, and the priest opened it ; 
and when he came Mr. M‘Gee said, “ Them unfortunate weddings last night.” 
I said, “ What does he mean by ‘them unfortunate weddings last night’?” 
“ Why, sir,” said he, “ Mr. M‘Gee went over to Dunfanaghy to attend one of 
those relief meetings there ; and it being before ShroveTuesday a couple came to be 
married, and when the priest was not at home they waited at the public-house for 
him to come, as they were told that he was expected back. Another couple, too, 
came, and another couple ; in short, three couples came there.” He said that the 
priest remained until about eight or nine at night (this was in the month of 
February or March), and the people were on the watch, and when he passed by 
the public-house one of them called after him and told him his business. 
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Mr. M'Gee said, “ Very well, go to the chapel and I will be there presently.” D.J. Cniice, Esq. 

Accordingly, though it was that hour of the night, the people went to the chapel; — 

they had been drinking and smoking all day at the public-house, and they brought 2 July 1858. 
coals from the public-house for them to light their pipes with. The wedding 
parties then went to the chapel, and the three couples were then married, and the 
constable stated to me that it was “ them unfortunate people” who brought coals to 
the chapel ; the workmen had been at work, and shavings were strewed about, 

\\ hich were set fire to, and the chapel was burnt. 1 then said it was very unfor- 
tunate to be sure, but it could not be helped, and I went home. I now come to 
the last conversation with the bishop with regard to this transaction. It was 
reported to me by the constable that serious alarm was felt among the Protestant 
portion of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood about the chapel, in consequence 
of what Mr. Doherty had said on the Sunday following, the report stating what 
Mr. Doherty did say. I felt it my duty, in consequence of that report, to go 
back to Gweedore immediately, and I did so. There were very few Protestants 
in the neighbourhood ; I think there were only the coast-guard and the school- 
master ; very few indeed; and I understood that they were greatly frightened, 
and that the people were ready probably to attack their houses, in consequence of 
what Mr. Doherty had said. “ What did he say?” I said to Mr. Young. “ He 
came down,” said he, “ on the Sunday or the Saturday night, from his own 
parish, and after Mr. M'Gee had read prayers, Mr. Doherty got up and said to 
the people, ‘ Do not be misled by anybody who tells you that this chapel was 
accidentally burnt, because I tell you it was not; it was a wicked and malicious 
burning on the part of the Protestants of the district.’ ” This was the man’s 
report to me, and he told me that Mr. Doherty said, that there was a handsome 
church at Dunlewey, and if the windows were broken in, that is, if that was done, 
they would not say it. was the Protestants who did it. I said, “ But surely Mr. 

M'Gee was there, the clergyman who told you how it happened ; what did he 
say ?” and he said, “ The constable who was there told me that Mr. M'Gee said 
that he fully concurred with every word that Mr. Doherty had spoken, that it 
was a wicked and malicious burning.” Then 1 come to my conversation with 
the bishop. 1 went to the bishop ; I was in his neighbourhood, and passing 
through the town in which he lives ; there is a ferry in it that I am in the habit 
of using, and 1 called to see him. He asked me when I went in, when I was last 
at Gweedore. I said, “ There is always something happening at Gweedore; did 
you hear what happened there last week; did you hear of the chapel being 
burnt?” “ I did,” he said. I then asked him how he had heard it, and he told 
me that a man, whose name he gave me, came up to him to get a dispensation, 
for his daughter was going to be married on Shrove Tuesday, and that this man 
was one who was at the wedding the night before, and he told him of it. I said, 

“ I think you ought to go down and inquire into the matter altogether.” “ What 
business have I,” said he, " going down to inquire into what I know ? I know 
how the chapel was burnt.” I said, “ Was it not wrong to have those marriages 
solemnised at such an hour of the night ?” “ Most wrong,” he said, “ and con- 

trary to all the mles of the church ; but I shall take means to reform it.” Then, 

I said, “ I shall mention to you another circumstance which will make it even 
still more necessary that you should go down there.” He said, " What is that?” 

“ I have a report,” I said, “ stating that Mr. Doherty went back there upon the 
Sunday after the burning, and that he did so address the people.” He shook his 
head. “ What b-ought Mr. Doherty there?” he said. “ In fact, my Lord,” I 
said, “ I ought to ask you.” “ He has no right,” said he, “ to go there; he has 
enough to do to mind his own parish, and he has no business there at all, and I 
will vv rite directing him not to go there.” I said, “ I should be very glad if you 
did, for I do not find that his visits are of any use.” “ But,” said he, “ what 
did Mr. M'Gee say?” I said, “ J\ir. M'Gee, as is reported to me, said that he 
concurred in what Mr. Doherty said,” and the bishop expressed very great 
astonishment at it. That was the occasion on which he said that he had inter- 
dicted it. 

8189. Did you make an investigation into this matter, of the alleged malicious 
or accidental burning? — 1 did, and upon oath. 

8190. What was the result of your inquiry? — I examined two or three wit- 
nesses, and they said that the wedding parties were in the public-house all day; 
and I said to one of ilie witnesses, “ You had not been idle ; I suppose you drank 
plenty, all of you?” and he said, in answer to that, “Upon my oath we Were able 

0.80. z z 2 to 
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D. J. Gruice, Esq. to walk the road.” I said to him, “ Did you not bring burning coals from the 

• whisky-house, and pipes smoking with you ? ” and he said he did. 

2 July 185S. 8191. Did they say that they brought them into the chapel ? — No. 

8192. Lord Naas.'] Is there the least doubt on your mind that this was an 
accident ? — Not the slightest. 

8193. Mr. Maguire.] Did you say to those people who gave you that evidence, 
that you would not believe them more than dogs ? — No. 

8194. Do you say that positively ? — I do, I did not say it. 

8 1 g.',. You have so good a memory, and you do not remember that ? — I do, 
perfectly well ; I remember where the occurrence took place, and I did not say 
so, because I did believe them to be telling me the truth. 

8196. You state that you were present when the bishop made his address from 
the platform ? — I was. 

8197. That was in April 1857, was it not? — Indeed it might be, it was about 
that time of the year. 

8198. Do you know of your own knowledge that the bishop appeared on that 
very same platform on the .29th of April 1858, exactly one year after ? — I do not 
know it. 

8199. Had you no one to report that fact ? — I heard that he was there, but I 
had no knowledge of it; I was not there, and I did not hear that he was on the 
platform ; I heard that he was in Gweedore, but I did not know whether he was 
at the chapel or not. 

8200. Many of your constables are of your own persuasion, are they not ? — 
Some of them are, and some are not. 

8201. Did any of the constables attend chapel on that 29th of April 1858 ? — 
Not that I know of. 

8202. From whom did you hear that he was there? — From the common 
report of the country ; I think it was when I went to the hotel again they said 
that the bishop was there, and the bishop himself, the day that I saw him, told 
me that he intended to go down there for a confirmation, or something of the 
sort, and he told me too the houses that he would stop at. 

8203. Did common report impart to you the fact, that the bishop, from that 
very platform from which before he told the people to stop their murderous 
outrages, declared his belief that the people had not killed those sheep? — I do not 
know whether he did or not. 

8204. I want to ask you, did rumour bring to your ears the fact that the 
bishop on that occasion to which I allude, when he visited this place for a second 
time, stood on that same platform, and expressed his belief that the people of the 
district did not kill the sheep ? — I did not hear that he said so. 

8205. Are you a reader of the “Dublin Evening Post ” r — Seldom; I do not 
get it; I have no time to read any papers except those that I get myself, and it is 
not one of the papers that I take in. 

8206. Even though you see the “Evening Post” but seldom, did you happen to 
see a number of it a short time after that visit of the bishop, to which I allude, in 
which there was a condensed report of the bishop’s sermon or address which the 
bishop preached or delivered on that occasion ? — Never. 

8207. Did you ever hear about it? — No. 

8208. Did rumour bring it to your ear? — No ; I live in a very remote part of 
the country, and I seldom go to a town; my district is all through this wild 
mountain country, and I have not even time to read my own newspaper. 

8209. Would not your immediate and direct interest in this matter be naturally 
excited, and your attention be aroused by the fact that the bishop, upon whose 
word you would rely, visited that district in 1858? — 1 tell you again I heard that 
he was there. 

8210. You inquired no more ? — I inquired no more ; it struck me that he was 
going upon this confirmation business, which he told me of himself ; and I heard 
that he did speak to the people, but I never heard what he said, nor did I ever 
hear one word of what you have just said to me; nevertheless he might have said 
every word of it. 

821 1 . In your accidental reading of the “ Evening Post,” did you see a letter 
signed by Dr. M'Gettigan himself, in which he stated this, that the appeal made 
by the clergymen was not only true, but that it was understated in its facts? — I 
did not, nor did I ever read a letter since the commencement ot the affair, pur- 
porting to be signed by Dr. M'Gettigan, in any paper. 

8212. Did 
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8212. Did you ever hear that there was such a letter written, or appeared in 
the public press, signed by Dr. M'Gettigan ? — I heard that there was a letter from 
Dr. M'Gettigan in the public press, but \ never saw it, nor do I know its 
contents. 

8213. Did vou ever hear its contents ?— No, I heard that there was a letter of 
his in the public press as regarded the distress, and my reply was this, “ If he 
seems to say there is something of it now, he has changed his mind very much. ,; 

8214. What was the substance of that which you heard ?— Not more than I 
have already told you in general terms, that there was something appeared in the 
paper from Dr. M'Gettigan, as regarded the distress at Gweedore, and transmitting 
some monies that had been forwarded to him ; and I said, “ If he thinks that 
distress is there now, he has altered his opinion.” 

8215. Did he, from what you could gather from the purport of that letter, 
express his belief that distress did exist, and that he did approve of the conduct 
and proceedings of those clergymen ?— I do not know that; I never heard 
of it. 

8216. There were two petitions, were there not? — Yes. 

8217. Was not the second petition an exact fac simile and copy of the first ? — 
No. 

8218. Have you them here?— No. 

8219. Did you examine them ? — I did ; I read them attentively. 

8220. Are you positive that the one was not a copy of the other ? — I could not 
tell you that positively ; I believe it was not ; I think the latter one was urging 
a reply to the former, that is so far as my recollection serves me. 

8221. I ask you, from your knowledge of the fact (because there is an alleged 
imputation of forgery against this clergyman, that he used the names of people, 
and without authority signed that petition), was not one petition a copy of the 
other? — No ; my recollection is that it certainly was not; so anxious was I that 
both of these documents should be here, that I wrote to have all those papers sent 
to the Irish Office here yesterday; I wished that they should make every search 
for those papers, but I have only copy of one. 

8222. Have you a copy of both ? — No. 

8223. According to your recollection, will you state deliberately whether the 
second one was not a copy of the fiist ? — It was not. The first took several pages, 
and the next took but a page and a half, so that it could not possibly have been 
a copy; that 1 state upon recollection; and in talking to the Rev. Daniel 
O’Donnell I said, “ How can it be, sir,” when he expressed regret at signing 
the first, “ when a month after you have signed this ? ” I gave him the paper, 
and he read it, and he said, “ I never signed it ; Mr. Doherty signed it ; that is 
his writing.” 

8224. You positively state to the Committee, having fallen back upon your 
memory, that the one was not a copy of the other ? — That is my positive 
impression. 

8225. You spoke of the Rev. Mr. M'Gee as being a very sensible and excellent 
clergyman, which no doubt he is ? — I said that I knew Mr. M‘Gee, and I said 
that he was a very respectable man and a good clergyman ; that is my opinion. 

8226. Is not that clergyman practically superseded, on account of his age and 
feebleness? — It is very strange if he is ; he reads prayers, and I have heard him. 

8227. Is lie or is he not superseded ? — I say that I heard him read prayers, 
and he was the chaplain of the workhouse when I was at Dunfanaghy last time 
I was there. 

8228. Are not his duties restricted to the workhouse, and not to his parish ? — 
Not that I ever heard of. 

8229. Have you ever heard to the contrary ? — I have not. 

8230. Is it not .generally the case that a curate is sent, unless under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, to officiate at a workhouse or gaol ? — I do not know ; 

I know that my own parish priest at Donegal reads prayers in the workhouse. 

8231. Has not that clergyman two curates? — I do not know. 

8232. You spoke, did you not, of Teague Boyle as being the priest’s servant? 
— The constable told me that he was so ; I did not know whether he was or not; 

I did not know the man at all ; I never saw him but that day in my life, to my 
recollection. 

8233. With regard to this matter about the tails of the cows which you men- 

u.8o. 1 z z 3 tioned. 


D. J. Cruice, Esq. 
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D. J. Cruice, Esq. tioned, you read a number of ex parte statements or depositions ? — 1 read them 
from the Government file. 

2 July 1858. 8234. Are they not ex parte statements ? — They were statements made upon 

oath before me and other magistrates. 

8235. Was Mr. Doherty present when they were sworn? — No. 

8236. Did the Rev. Mr. Doherty receive any intimation that such an inquiry 
was about to be made ? — 1 do not know ; I went down in the course of my duty 
to inquire about the cattle. 

8237. After those statements were made, were there any means given to the 
Rev. Mr. Doherty of disproving before the bench of magistrates the allegations 
in those informations ? — I conceive that I gave him the means : I refused to 
state to the bishop any complaint against Mr. Doherty unless he was present ; 
and when he pressed me hard, I said, “ I have some official documents in my 
possession, bearing the mark of the Chief Secretary’s Office upon them — sworn 
depositions, and I will allow you to read them.” He read them attentively, and 
so did another bishop as well as he ; and I think that Mr. Doherty would have 
the means through those bishops of getting information. 

8238. Had he ample means at the time of this investigation, when those alle- 
gations were made against him, of disproving them before you and your brother 
magistrates ? — The only thing I know is this, that those persons who were his 
own parishioners, and of his own persuasion, who heard the evidence given, 
could tell him of it if they liked to do so. I thought that they were of that 
nature that it was my duty to forward them to the Government, and I believe 
that they were laid before the Attorney-general of the day. 

8239. At any rate you did not give Mr. Doherty any opportunity on that 
occasion to rebut those allegations ? — Certainly not. I did not think it my duty. 
1 forwarded them to the Government. 

8240. Did you on any occasion examine those people afterwards, as to the 
alleged fines imposed by the clergyman ? — I am not aware ; nothing ever came to 
ray knowledge to contradict that statement, made upon oath by the people them- 
selves. 

8241. Did not you examine some of those persons who were said to have been 
fined by the priests, and in point of fact, did they not contradict what was sworn 
on that day ? — No such thing. 

8242. Are you positive of that? — Positive. My recollection is positive upon 
the fact that no man ever came to me, to my knowledge, to contradict that state- 
ment. 

8243. In any inquiry that you made on any subsequent occasion, was the fact 
in any instance disproved that the fine was imposed by the priests ?— Never, to 
my recollection. 

8244. Did you tell the bishop that you examined 17 of those people r — No, 
never. 1 let him read what 1 had, and I told him nothing. 1 gave him the 
documents and he read them. 

8245. Do you know anything about Sweeney, Mr. Nixon’s bailiff? — I do. 

8246. Is he a person upon whose testimony you would like to rely? — I often 
heard him charged with falsehood, but nevertheless I have had him examined 
before me repeatedly upon oath, and I have not discovered that he swore a lie. 
lie was the principal witness in a case where two men were tried and transported, 
and the men themselves told me afterwards that what Sweeney swore was true, 
except in one instance, where he was mistaken, and there I used all possible 
means with the Government, and got the men liberated from it. It was since 
the present Ministry came in that that, was done. 

8247. Is Sweeney a person upon whose evidence you would like to rely? — 
I have already given the Committee the best description I can of him ; he has 
been repeatedly examined before me on oath, and I have not found him swear 
falsely. 

8248. Did you ever hear that he was charged with swearing falsely ? — I have 
heard that he was charged with swearing falsely. 

8249. I am simply going to ask you if you know that this Sweeney, Mr. 
Nixon’s bailin’, was dismissed from the service of Lord George Hill?— I do. 

8250. Do you know what for?— I was told that he had got the strongest 
character from Lord George Hill’s agent to Mr. Nixon before Mr. Nixon 
employed him. Mr. Nixon told me so. 

8251. I ask you now again ; did you hear that this man Sweeney, Mr. Nixon’s 

bailiff, 
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bailiff, was dismissed from the service of Lord George Hill? — It was before 
I went to the country. I had heard that he had left, but I did not hear that he 
was dismissed ; that was long before 1 came to the district at all ; when this 
inquiry came about Sweeney and all those things, Mr. Nixon told me of his 
having got a written character of Sweeney from Mr. Forster, Lord George Hill’s 
agent. 

8252. You said that on a particular occasion, during the excitement of a riot, 
you saw the Rev. Mr. Doherty riding up furiously ? — Yes. 

8253. What did Mr. Doherty say to the people at that time ? — I do not know ; 
be was not within hearing distance of me. 

8254. What was the result of Mr. Doherty’s presence upon the people ; what- 
ever inducement he used, the people were quiet, and more easily managed after- 
wards, was not that so ? — Not at all. 

S255. What did Mr. Doherty say to them ? — I have told the Committee 
already that he was not within hearing distance, and I did not hear one word he 
said, either in English or Irish. 

8256. The people were riotously disposed before, and you were obliged to 
threaten them with the extreme penalty of the law ? — No ; that was when the 
cattle were in the sand banks; I was afraid they would drive off' the cattle, and 
I cautioned them against doing so. 

8257. I ask you what did Mr. Doherty do on that occasion that bore the 
semblance of a desire to disturb the peace? — I did not charge him with that. 

8258. What do you mean by saying that he rode up furiously? — I say that he 
rode in a very fast pace up the road from the island, and when I parted the people 
in the village near his house, immediately after I saw Mr. Doherty gallop up the 
road, and those people after him. 

8259. From your own knowledge of the Catholic clergymen of that district, is 
it not the most probable, as well as the most charitable interpretation of that fact, 
that hearing that there was some danger of a collision, that Catholic clergyman 
rushed up furiously on horseback to prevent that collision? — That is what I have 
generally found Catholic clergymen do (I am not now referring to Mr. Doherty), 
and I have received great assistance from them on almost all occasions, in the 
preservation of the peace. I scarcely recollect any instance in any other parts of 
Donegal or Ireland where the Catholic clergymen did not give me their assistance. 

8260. After that, whatever Mr. Doherty did, whether it was against the law or 
in favour of it, the people came quietly, and yielded up their cattle, and you had 
an easy victory ? — Not at all ; I had the cattle in the pound at that time.' 

8261. Was not peace restored ? — There was no war at all. 

8262. Did not you represent yourself as being excessively heroic? — Not at all. 

8263. You believed, at any rate, that the peace was in imminent peril ? — At 
one period, when the cattle were on the sand-banks, miles from any houses, when 
I saw an immense number of people collecting, shouting and calling; and when 
I saw that their number quadrupled any force that I had, as I was doing what 
they did not wish I thought they would come down and resist me, as they had 
force enough to do it. 

8264. Was that force diminished when Mr. Doherty rode up? — Indeed it was 
not ; the people were as quiet after I had spoken to them ; after I had told them 
I would bring the cattle at all hazards, and as long as the policemen and I lived, 
I would not part with them, the people were perfectly quiet, and never even 
talked loud till they came to the village where Mr. Doherty lived. 

8265. First of all, I think you stated that you saw the greatest absence of 
comfort in this district that you saw in any part of Ireland ? — I said comfort in 
their dwellings. 

8266. Do you know anything about the county of Meath ? — I do. 

8267. Do you know anything about the property of the Rey. Mr. Nixon; did 
you go over that property? — I know something about it. 

8268. Will you say from your inspection of the houses that you visited on that 
day, that there was as much substantial comfort in them as in the houses of the 
peasantry of Meath and Queen’s County? — No; the people in the Gweedore 
district appear to me not to know what comfort is ; they keep their cattle in 
their houses, and the heaps of manure that I saw at the bedside astonished me, 

8209. At any rate, did you see any indications of what you would call sub- 
stantial comfort in this district ? — Does the Honourable Member mean as regards 
food ? & 

°*^ 0, z z 4 8270. I mean 


U. J. Cruke, Esq. 
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D. J. Craice, Esq. 8270, I mean as regards good food, good clothing, and good bedding?— 

. I tell y OU t h a t their beds are very bad everywhere in the district. 1 never saw 

2 July 1858. beds so bad as I saw in houses where it was told to me that the inmates were 
worth hundreds of pounds. 

8271. What is your definition of a bed ; do you mean a bed in a tick? — Yes. 

8272. In the 144 houses that you saw, how many ticks were there? — There 
was scarcely one that had not a tick, and some of them had two, and some three. 

8273. Did you personally examine as to the fact whether there were tick beds 
in every one of those 144 houses 1 — Some few had not, but it was very few; I 
took the beds in my hands, so that I can speak positively. 

8274. You say that the majority of those 144 had ticks? — Far beyond the 
majority. 

_ 8275. Who was with you at the time ? — Mr. Robertson and Head-constable 
Young, every day and at every house ; the last day Mr. Robertson was not with 
me ; he had a summons to come here ; but two days he was with me. 

8276. How many houses did you visit on the two first days ? — The greater 
number ; I should say two-thirds. 

8277. How is it that Mr. Robertson differed from you as to the number that 
3'ou visited on those two days ? — I cannot tell; I wrote down the names, and 
Mr. Robertson did not. 

8278. Is it not rather singular that Mr. Robertson, who did write down the 
names, hands in a list which gives but 49 ; how do you account for that r — I state 
that if he said that we visited only 49, he said what was not quite correct. 

8279. How is the discrepancy between you and Mr. Robertson to he explained ? 
— If you like I will give the number that I visited on the days when Mr. Robertson 
was with me. No. 71 was the number of the first house that I visited on the 
17th of June, which was the only day that Mr. Robertson was not with me. I 
am prepared to state on oath that I visited, while Mr. Robertson was with me, 
70 houses. 

8280. Did you examine those houses in the early part of the year ? — I never 
examined them but that day, and I was never directed to do so. 

8281. It was the 15th of June that you commenced your inspection, after the 
relief had been distributed, was it not?— The 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

8282. Did you hc-ar that clothes, food, and money had been distributed to the 
people ?— I did. 

8283. Even assuming that the relief had been improperly distributed, would 
not the people he in a better position, after having received the relief, than before 
they received relief -—Certainly. 

8284. You do not know of your own knowledge that the bishop, Dr. M'Getti- 
gan, has changed his belief as to the persons who were guilty of those outrages? 
— No. 

8285. I ask you, did you change your mind in reference to it ? — No, my 
opinion is the same now that it always was. 

8286. Is it your opinion that the Gweedore people and the other people killed 
the sheep ? — Decidedly. 

8287. Do you happen to know a clergyman named the Rev. Dr. Mulreany? — 
Yes ; he is a Roman Catholic priest, and a very respectable man. 

8288. Do you know the Rev. Mr. Gallagher r — I know several Mr. Gallaghers. 

8289. Do you know the Rev. Mr. Gallagher of Mount Charles ? — I do. 

8290. Do you know the hand-writing of the Rev. Dr. Mulreany ( handing a 
letter to the Witness) ? — I think it is his hand-writing. 

8291. I think you said that the Rev. Dr. Mulreany is a very respectable 
gentleman r — Highly so. 

8292. You state that you recognise his hand-writing. I will read you this 
portion of a letter from him referring to yourself ; it is written from Donegal, 
and is dated 24th June 1858: “But lest I should forget, I wish to say a word 
about Stipendiary Cruice, and 1 wish you to take a note of it ; about 10 or 12 
weeks ago, he said in presence of the Rev. Mr. Gallagher, Hugh Mulreany, and 
your humble servant, in the little room of Hugh’s shop, that it was his opinion 
that the shepherds themselves were the parties who destroyed and were destroying 
the sheep in Gweedore. Mr. Gallagher has a most perfect recollection of this 
conversation, and has given me liberty to make use of his name in support of 
what I have stated.” Did you make that statement ? — It is false ; I never said it, 
nor a word tantamount to it. 

82y3- Did 
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8293. Did you not say a word that would bear that construction? — Never, so’ D. J. Cruice, Esq. 
help me God ; my belief was directly the opposite, and is so to this moment. - : •* 

8294- Had you ever a conversation at any time with Mr. Murray, a solicitor, -2 July 1858. 
in leterence to the same matter:' — I had various conversations with Mr. Murray. 

8295. Did you ever give Mr. Murray to understand that it was your idea that 
the people of Gweedore had not killed the sheep ? — Never. 

8296. And did you never let him understand in any way that your impression 
was that the shepherds had made away with them ? — Never. After the first 
destruction of the sheep ceased, after the price of the sheep was levied, and when 
the sheep were again taken, I did then express my opinion, and it is still very 
much my opinion, that the latter sheep were not taken by the Gweedore people, 
but by people outside ; I said I did not believe it was the people of Gweedore 
who took them. 

8297. Are the people of Gweedore still paying for those sheep, which you do 
not believe they destroyed ? — I do not know ; I say that I did express that 
opinion after the large body of sheep was paid for; after 1,600?. sheep-tax and 
800?. police-tax were paid, I did say that my opinion was, that that small number 
or sheep that were afterwards taken were taken by people outside, and that 
I did not think that the Gweedore people, who had suffered so much, would take 
them. 

8298. Had you a conversation with Mr. Murray after the last assizes, with 
respect to that matter of the sheep destruction ?— Not that I recollect; I had 
various conversations with Mr. Murray, because he was concerned for those 
people as their solicitor, and he came to me on various occasions. 

^ 2 99 - -A-fter Mr. Hunter went before the presentment sessions, when they con- 
sented to give compensation for 30-odd sheep, had you a conversation with Mr. 

Murray on the subject? — I am not aware. 

8300. I mean before the spring assizes? — I am not aware. I had various 
conversations with him : if you will call any particular one to my recollection 
I will answer you ; if you ask me whether I said so-and-so to Mr. Murray, I will 
say whether I did or not. 

8301. Did you state at that time to Mr. Murray, that it was your impression 
that the Gweedore people were innocent of the sheep ; that it was the Rosses’ 
people, and that^you would do all in your power to endeavour to get the Gweedore 
people relieved ? — That was the time I have stated ; after the first sheep were 
paid for, I stated that my impression was, that the latter sheep were not taken 
by the Gweedore people. 

8302. Was not that before the levy for the last sheep ? — I think not ; I did 
state most decidedly, that my private impression was that the latter sheep were 
not taken by the Gweedore people ; the sheep taken after they paid for the first 
sheep ; after the large presentment for 1,500/. or 1,600/. 

8303. 1 am now speaking of after the presentment for Mr. Hunter’s 32 sheep; 
did you not say that to Mr. Murray? — That was last December; that was a year 
after the sheep money was levied. 

8304. Was not there a levy after that ? — No, there was no other levy but the 
one. 

8305. Were not Mr. Hunter’s 32 sheep levied for? — No, they were not 
levied for. 

8306. Were they presented for? — I believe they passed the presentment 
sessions. 

8307. Was not the presentment fiated at the assizes ? — If the assizes passed it 
it was, but I do not know. 

8308. Do not you know that Mr. Hunter got compensation from the grand 
jury for those 32 sheep ? — I do not ; I know this, that every sheep that he got 
compensation for he got before. 

8309. I ask you whether, after the presentment sessions at which those sheep 
were presented, you did not express your belief to Mr. Murray that the people 
of Gweedore were not guilty, but that it was the Rosses’ people, and that you 
would do all in your power to prevent a levy upon people whom you believed to 
he innocent? — Yes; I stated again and again to the magistrates, when we were 
consulting together for the last sheep that were taken as to what townland the 
tax should be put upon, that my impression at that time was that the latter sheep 
were not taken by the unfortunate Gweedore people ; I said that they had already 
suffered so much, that my impression was that they were taken by the people in 
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D.j. Cmice, Esq. the immediate neighbourhood; and upon that, Mr. Conolly’s agent came down 

— = and met us at the Gweedore Hotel, and we had some of Mr. Conolly’s tenants 

a July 1858. brought down there, who lived near Dohery Bridge, 18 miles off, to be examined, 

upon my representations to that effect. 

8310. Was that levy imposed upon those people whom you believed to be 
innocent? — I do not know the townland upon which it is allotted at all ; it is 
granted, but I do not know the townland ; I did not levy it, and I did not, know 
whether they were innocent or guilty ; I only expressed that private opinion. 

8311. Is not that a proof that it is levied ( handing a hook to the WitnessJ ? — 
That is the county book, but there never was a levy but one. 

8312. Lord Naas.'] Is that the book of the last spring assizes? — I suppose 
it is. 

8313. Mr. Maguire. J To recall your recollection to the matter of those state- 
ments made against Mr. Doherty as to the fines, did you cause to be brought before 
you and your brother magistrates sitting at Bunbeg petty sessions, a week or a 
fortnight after those depositions were taken, people who were said in those 
depositions to have been fined by the priest ? — I have no recollection ; if you 
mention the names of the people, and that sworn depositions were taken, I will 
be able to answer you. 

8314. If Mr. Doherty did impose those fines, no doubt he acted illegally ? — 
No doubt. 

8315. If he did act illegally, was not it your duty to have him punished? — 
No doubt. 

8316. Did you, or did you not, for the purpose of knowing whether you had 
grounds to go on, summon or cause to be brought before the bench a number of 
persons who were declared to have been fined by the Rev. Mr. Doherty? — I have 
no particular recollection of that fact. 

8317. Do you say positively that there were no persons summoned by you and 
your brother magistrates sitting at Bunbeg petty sessions, for the purpose of 
gleaning information from them, whether the statements made in those deposi- 
tions were true or false ? — No, I have no recollection at all, but it might have 
occurred ; it is four or five years ago. 

8318. If it did occur, what was the result of the depositions? — I have no 
recollection of that. 

8319. Did the thing break down r — Not at all ; my impression is that it never 
broke down. If you ask me what my duty was, my duty was to submit that 
sworn deposition to the Government, and it was laid before the Attorney-general 
for his opinion as to whether Mr. Doherty had violated the law or not. 

8320. What was the answer ? — That they would not prosecute ; that they did 
not think it advisable ; but at the same time expressing a strong opinion as to 
the impropriety of his conduct. 

8321 ; You say that you did not cause people to be summoned before the 
Bunbeg petty sessions to inquire into this matter? — I have not the slightest 
recollection of it. 

8322. Did Mr. Doherty on any occasion assist you to have a book that had 
been taken from Mr. Robertson restored to him ? — Not that I am aware of. 

8323. Do you remember anything about a book ? — I do, and that he was before 
me in the petty sessions court about it ; Mr. Robertson’s rent-office was broken 
into and was robbed, and an account-book taken from it ; it was a private 
account-book of Mr. Robertson’s own, in which he stated to me that he made 
entries of payments made by him to some persons for Lord George Hill, and that 
if that book was not procured, he would never be able to settle his account, or 
show how he expended those moneys ; I was anxious to get that book for him, 
and determined, and different means were thought of to get it; a man who has 
been examined here, Thomas M‘Bride, was deeply implicated in the affair, as it 
came before me upon the informations ; he made different statements as to who 
was there, and he was brought up at the assizes, but lie did not support his 
information. I w-ould not place the slightest reliance upon anything he would 
swear before me, and I have told him so. I then found that the book was traced 
to Mr. Doherty, and I had Mr. Doherty brought before me; Mr. Doherty said 
that the book was given to him, but he would not tell who gave it to him. 

8324. Was not it distinctly promised that if that book were returned there 
should be no prosecution ? — No. 

8325. Did you say nothing like it? — Mr. Doherty was before the magistrates, 

and 
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and was sworn, and he said he would never answer the question when he was 
asked who gave him the book. I said to my brother magistrates, “ If Mr. 
Doherty got that book in a certain way, according to the tenets of our church," 
he could not divulge it, and do not press the question.” The Act was produced’ 
showing the power that the magistrates had to commit him if he did not answer; 
we spoke together, and the question was dropped ; he was not asked any more. 

8326. Is Mr. Robertson, besides being a rent collector of Lord George Hill’s, 
also the petty sessions’ clerk ?— He is nominally so ; there is another man 
that acts. 

8327. Is it not the fact that Mr. Robertson went with the authority of Mr 
Forster and Mr. Cruice to Mr. Doherty, to say that if he used his exertions to get 
this book given up, there would be no prosecution ?— He might have gone with 
Mr. Forster’s authority, but not with mine. I gave no authority, because I would 
not venture to do anything of the kind. 

8328. You do not know whether Mr. Forster did or not ?— No, indeed I do not. 

8329. Mr. Seijeant Daisy.] When was this? — Several years ago. 

8330. Mr. Maguire.] Did not you tell Mr. Doherty that you knew the fact 
that it was promised to him, that if the book were restored there would be no 
prosecution ?— No, because I could not tell him what I had no power to do ; you 
are quite aware that I have no power to stay a prosecution. 

8331. Mr. Doherty, you say, was removed' by the bishop? — Yes, he was. 

8332. Would you represent that as a punishment upon Mr. Doherty ?— Cer- 
tainly; the bishop condemned his conduct beyond anything. 

8333. He condemned his conduct, and desired to punish him ? — He said he 
would remove him from the parish ; he said there was a great difficulty in re- 
moving a parish priest having got a parish ; but he said, fortunately he was then 
in a position to change him, inasmuch as there was a vacant parish in the diocese, 
and that it was even a better one than the one he had ; I said that I was de- 
lighted ; that I would be glad, for it would save 2,000 l. if he went away from 
this parish. 

8 334 - That was a singular way of punishing Mr. Doherty, by sending him to 
a better parish ? — He then told me that Mr. Doherty resisted, and would not 
obey him. 

8335. Of course the bishop had no power to remove him ? — He had, afterwards, 
if he transgressed the canon law ; he heard those depositions, and he complained 
that it was an offence against the canon law. 

8336. Do you know that it was reported that if Mr. Doherty consented to be 
removed from that parish, the people would have the advantage of an allowance 
in the sheep-tax ? — I do not know ; I know that if a certain course was taken 
with Mr. Doherty’s successor, the people would have been saved nearly 2,000 l. 

8337. I think you alluded to an inflammatory address in 1857 by the Rev. Mr. 
M'Fadden ? — I stated that I received a private report, giving an account of the 
words used by him, which took up a page and a half. 

8338. Have you the particulars of that ? — No ; I then forwarded it to the 
Government. 

8339. Did you make a complaint to the bishop ?— I did, and told him what 
was in the paper, and I showed it to the bishop. 

8340. Did this good and sensible bishop remove this curate ? — He told him 
that if he did not stop he would remove him. 

8341. Did he remove him ? — No. 

8342. Has not the bishop complete power over a curate ? — He said that he 
was a curate, and that he would, if he did not cease this work, remove him, aqd 
that he would speak to him. 

8343 - Was Mr. Doherty, or was Mr. M'Fadden, suspended by the bishop, or 
visited with ecclesiastical censure 1 — I do not know ; you have read the letter from 
Dr. Mulreany, who, as I said, was a very respectable man ; no doubt he is ; and 
as he has alluded to me, I think it right that I should make an observation; he 
has repeatedly talked to me of these Gweedore affairs, and of Mr. Doherty, and 
in all instances has condemned Mr. Doherty, and said that he was a wrong-headed 
man ; and he said, “I wish I could get you and him together, and you would just 
talk the matter over, and influence him.” I said “ That cannot be, because my 
opinion is, that I am going one course, as directed by the Government, I cannot 
alter it, and I will not alter it, and he is going another;” and he said he thought 
that Mr. Doherty was going wrong. 
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JD. J. Cruice, Esq. 8344. From your knowledge of this gentleman, whose character you praise so 

much, do you think that on any other subject that man would sit down and 

2 July 1858. deliberately write a lie? — I should be surprised at it; but if he wrote that, it 
is false. 

8345. There is the letter ? — It is perfectly false. 

8346. Mr. P. JVykeham Martin .] Might not this misapprehension have arisen 
from that which you have told us already, namely, the distinction between the 
latter and the former sheep, and that you had expressed your opinion about the 
sheep that had been lost since December? — All I know is, that what I said was, 
that in consequence of the people having suffered so much in paying the police 
and sheep-tax, amounting to 2,000 l., I did not think that they would persevere 
in those outrages, and that it was some persons outside of the Gweedore district 
who were guilty. . 

8347. May not that be what is alluded to in that letter ? — I think it could not, 
for it says the Scotch shepherds, and that I had repeatedly talked to him about 
the Scotch shepherds. 

8348. Mr. Maguire.'] I think you stated that the people said that Mr. Doherty 
told them it was against the principle of the Tenant League that they should 
do something or other ; what was that ? — That they should pay more than 1 /. 
a year for their farms. 

8340. Who told you ? — The tenants. 

8350. Have you the names of the parties ?— No ; it was five or six years ago, 
and I did not think it was necessary to recollect. 

8351. You said that you saw some very poor houses, and you found some 
people inhabiting them who did not pay rent; did you find any poor houses 
where the occupant of it did pay rent? — I did, and I stated so; two, three, or 
four. 

8352. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You reside in Donegal, do you not? — I do, and 
I think the distance from the town of Donegal to Bunbeg is 60 English miles. 

8353. Is Gweedore within your district? — It is within my district. 

8354. You have been stationed at Donegal, you say, since 1852? — Yes. 

8355. Were you in the habit of going there often? — Yes, once a fortnight; 
and since these occurrences took place, considerably oflener. Since the last out- 
rage in December 1856, I received a letter from the Under Secretary, directing 
me to be at Gweedore as much as possible; as much as my other duties per- 
mitted ; and I have sometimes been there for weeks together, making my head 
quarters at the hotel, as I was ordered. 

8356. Did you go into any of the houses of the people before the month of June 
1858 ? — I am not aware that I did ; I went into some of the houses at the time 
the police-tax was levied. 

8357. What time was that? — The summer of 1857, I think. 

8358. Have you any recollection of the houses that you did go into in the 
summer of 1857 ? — They were just the same as the last time I saw them. 

8359. How many houses did you go into in the summer of 1857 ? — I could 
not tell ; I was in command of a large police force ; my duty was to protect the 
men in levying the tax. 

8360. You had no particular occasion to make inquiries at all ? — Not the least 
in the world ; I had only to protect the men. 

8361. You had no particular occasion at that time to examine into their con- 
dition ? — Of course not. 

8362. Were you in any of their houses between that period and the 15th or 
16th of June 1858 that you remember particularly? — No, not that I remember 
particularly; I do not remember that I was. I do not think that there was any- 
thing to bring me there. 

8363. You had no opportunity of knowing what food they were using between 
November and June? — No ; I do not think that I ever went out with the police 
to see warrants of that kind executed in that district but once, and that was on a 
special information with regard to smuggled tobacco. 

8364. You went into 144 houses ? — Yes, I did, on Lord George Hill’s estate. 

8365. Did you find any sea-weed in any of the houses ? — Yes, one house, where 
I saw a woman eating it ; that one house, where I found inside a thing that they 
call dillosk ; that was the only house in which I saw it. 

8366. Do you know what is commonly called dollamaun? — I do not ; people 
have described it to me, but I do know it ; it is a sort of sea-weed. 

8367. Did 
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8367. Did you find it in any of the houses? — No, it was this dillosk, and it ] 
appeared to me to have been washed ; it was in a small basket-work thing in the 
room, as if it was drying. 

8368. Was not this always rather a poor district? — I consider so. 

8369. Was it as poor as Erris, vphere you have been? — They have more cattle, 
but their houses appear worse ; they have more wretchedness about their houses 
than where I ever was. 

8370. With that exception you think it nearly approached the state of things at 
Erris?— Yes, but not worse. The people of Erris have more idea of comfort; 
the people of Gweedore have less idea of comfort than any people I ever saw. 

8371. You said that the people suffered severely from the levy of the police 
and sheep tax ? — I think they should do so, and so convinced was I of that, and 
so anxious, that I even came to Dublin to the Lord Lieutenant and waited upon 
him, to see if anything could be done to assist them when the sheep tax was 
to be levied, and to see if the 800/. police tax already levied would be allowed 
to go to the payment of the sheep tax, and upon certain conditions I think that 
would be done. 

8372. Are you of opinion that the levy was disproportioned to the means of 
the people? — Yes, so large a levy would be disproportioned to the means of any 
people. 

8373 - It was 2,400/. altogether, was it not? — Yes, and it was levied at a 
period of the year when they paid all the rents besides ; I was astonished how 
they did it, and there was not a single beast sold belonging to the people for 
the police or the sheep tax. I went down to the people and they came to me 
at the petty sessions when the levy was going to be made, and that wished me 
not to bring the police again; I said, “That depends upon yourselves; I have 
got a warrant; if you obey the law and pay the money, I will be the best judge.” 
Next day I came down, and I found that in a short period they had paid 500/. 

I said, “ If you continue in that kind of way, as long as you will behave so I 
will not bring the police down upon you.” 

8374. Would not the levy of so large a sum as 2,400/., with the addition of 
the payment of the rent, have considerably reduced their means of living? — To 
that extent, of course it did; it took so much of their means. They are as 
well disposed and as quiet a people as ever I knew in my life, and as easily 
managed, and if left to themselves I do think that there are not a more peaceable 
people in the world, or more obedient. 

8375. Mr. Maguire .] Did the taking away of the mountains make them more 
peaceable ? — I do not know anything about the mountains being taken away ; it 
was many years back ; I could not now remember. 

8376. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You do not know that they were taken away ? — 
I know that the Scotchman took them, but I did not know that the people had 
them ; I heard it argued that Lord George Hill took so much mountain and set 
the rest. 

8377. The petition of the 17th of June which you saw, was a petition to 
Parliament, was it not ? — Yes, one was a petition to Parliament. 

8378. Was that the second petition? — Not to Parliament, but I think it was to 
the Lord Lieutenant ; that is my impression. 

8379. Mr. Seijeant Deasy.] Does the bishop live at Donegal or Lifford ?— 
No, at a place called Ramullen ; it is at a great distance on Lough Swilley. 

Mr. William Young, called in; and Examined. 

8380. Lord iVaox] HOW long have you been in the constabulary ? — Fifteen 
years. 

8381. How long have you been Head Constable? — Two years. 

8382. What district have you been stationed in ? — Nearly all the time in the 
Gweedore district. 

8383. Have you heard Mr. Cruice read the return of the number of outrages 
that have been committed in the Gweedore district ? — Yes. 

8384. Was that return made by you ? — It was. 

8385. Is it correct ? — It is correct. 

83S6. When those outrages were reported to you did you take steps to dis- 
cover the remains of the sheep ? — Immediate steps, always with a large force of 
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Mr. W. Young, constabulary. On the 15th of April 1857, while searching with a number of the 

constabulary, I found in one bog-hole five skins, some of them with the wool 

2 July 1858. near ]y pulled off, and sunk to the bottom of the hole with large stones rolled in 
them. In another bog-hole near the same place I found three sheep skins rolled 
in a similar way and sunk to the bottom. 

8387. Were they identified ? — They were identified as the property of Mr. 
Huggup. 

8388. Did you find any more than 20 sheep ? — On the 20th of April I found 
18 sheeps’ heads cut across behind the ears, and buried with seven skins, with 
stones rolled in them, about nine feet deep in a very large bog-hole ; those were 
particularly well concealed. The day was warm and it would have escaped notice, 
only I saw the flies buzzing about the edge of the hole, and it attracted my atten- 
tion, and I hooked them up with a crooked stick ; and we found them lying at a 
depth of nine feet. 

8389. Were they identified ? — The heads were identified as the property of 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Huggup ; the 14 heads had the letters “ W. H,” branded on 
the horns. 

8390. On the 2 2d of April, what did you find ? — On the 22d of April I found 
two sheep skins and entrails concealed under the ground, and they could not be 
identified they were so much decomposed. 

8391. What did you find on the 24th of April ? — On the 24th of April I found 
two sheep skins in a hole and some entrails; they could not be identified. 

8392. On the 28th of April, what did you find ? — On the 28th of April I found 
the carcasses of two sheep on the mountains, lying on the mountain with the whole 
skins and flesh on, and their skulls broken in, and a number of tracks about the 
place where they had been apparently running after the sheep. 

8393. You found other remains on different other occasions? — On other occa- 
sions I found other remains ; I found a sheep with its head cut off lying on the 
mountain ; another with its ribs broken on the mountain, and almost dead ; and 
various other things I found ; I found a number of holes with bones and entrails, 
and everything of that kind in them, so much decomposed that they could not be 
identified, nor could we calculate the number of sheep that had been put into 
them. 

8394. Did the other members of the constabulary find a number of carcasses? — 
Various numbers; Mr. Cruice found sheep with the legs tied together on the 
mountain ; others were found by the police in the bog-holes and in lakes. 

8395. Was a diligent search made by the police in each case ? — A diligent 
search was made by the police in each case, and continued for many days. There 
was very great difficulty in discovering them ; in many cases it was a considerable 
time after the outrage had been committed before we could get the remains. 
After the first two or three outrages they took better means of concealing them, 
after they found out that we succeeded in getting them. 

8396. Will you state to the Committee the circumstances of the outrage upon 
the shepherd Lillicoe’s house? — It was the 10th of December 1836; I have it 
only from the police report. 

8397. Who made that report? — It was the constable in the adjoining station ; 

I have not it here. 

8398. The house was attacked, was it not ? — Yes, the house was attacked ; I 
saw the sworn information, and every particular about it. 

8399. With regard to the attack on Cowan’s house, did you see that house ? 
— I did. 

8400. Will you state the circumstances of that attack ; who was Cowan ? — He 
was shepherd to Mr. Huggup. 

8401. When did it take place? — It took place on the 6th of March 1857 ; an 
armed party attacked his house in the middle of the night ; they broke open his 
door, and robbed him of his firearms and some of his furniture, and took away 
provisions ; and the same night a house, the property of Lord George Hill, which 
was then being built for the use of the shepherd, and the police station, was also 
demolished. The roof was broken in, the walls tossed, and everything about it 
destroyed. 

8402. Was Cowan threatened upon that occasion f— He was ordered to go out 
of the country, and also his employer ; if not they would return and have his 
life. 

8403. Have 
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8403. Have you the whole number of outrages that were committed' — 
Yes. 

8404. The first outrage on the sheep took place on the 3d of February 18^7, 
and the last one on the 23d of April 1 858 ?— Yes. 

8405. How many hundred head of sheep were reported as being killed in this 
district .—About 1,200 perhaps; I have heard that there were 80 sheep reported 
as being lost, and informations sworn in the case, but the owner of them, after he 
had left the country, would not come back to claim compensation for them, it was 
Mr. Huggup ; he sold his sheep at a reduced price to Mr. Hunter, his successor, 
and lie would not come back from England to claim the price of them ; he lost 
00 sheep that were never claimed for. 

8406. You collected, I believe, the police tax that was levied by Government, 
and the sheep tax that was collected by order of the grand jury? — I did. 

8407. What was the amount of the sums you collected ? — Something better 
than 2,000/. 

8408. In what period of time did you collect that sum ? — I commenced to 
co lect the police tax on the 25th of August 1857, and I had the sheep tax all 
collected m February 1858. 

8409. Did Mr. Cruice attend with a large force of police in the first instance? 
— Yes, he did. 

84 !°. Did the people show any opposition? — They did, in the first instance. 
We had to drive a large number of cattle to the pound; but after a short time 
they paid the money freely, with very few exceptions. 

Sir Edmund HayesJ\ Without your being obliged to sell the cattle ? — 
Without our being obliged to sell any of the cattle. 

8412. Lord NaasJ] Were any of Mr. Doherty’s cattle seized ? — 'Yes; I seized 
a cow of his. 

8413. Was the tax paid on that cow afterwards ? — It was ; I had to break open 
his cow-house door ; we had his cow, and we went with her to the pound, and 
the tax was paid. 

8414. Did the people afterwards pay the money, with few exceptions, freely? 
— They did. 

8415. Was any property seized except cattle ? — None for the police tax; I did 
make a seizure of some oat stacks ; but they afterwards paid the money. 1 knew 
that they had the money, and immediately after I seized on the oats they paid the 
amount ; but I never auctioned any of it. 

8416. There was no property, either cattle or otherwise, sold ? — None. 

8417. The whole amount was collected, with the exception of a few shillings, 
was it not? — The whole amount of the police tax was collected, except a few 
shillings; of the sheep tax and county cess there are 13/. uncollected. 

8418. Did the people show any want of money? — None ; they seemed to have 
plenty of money. 

8419. Was it in notes or sovereigns that the money was paid ? — The greater 
part was in notes ; 5 /., 1 0 /., and 20 /. notes ; in some instances, in nearly all the 
cases, I had to give back change in silver. 

8420. Was there a 5 /. note paid in mistake ? — There was one man paid a 5 /. 
note in mistake for l /., and did not detect it for three weeks. 

8421. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] What was his name? — His name was Paddy 
Ferry, of Meenacladdy, a tenant of Mr. Woodhouse. 

8422. Is he on the relief list? — He is. 

8423. Lord Do you think that the people of this district paid the amount 

of the police tax from money which they had in their hands, and which they had 
got from work in Scotland? — I consider that they paid the whole of the amount, 
both of the police tax and the sheep tax, from money that they earned in Scot- 
land last year, and from butter that they made last summer. 

8424. Take the townland of Ardnagappery or Middletown, how was it in that 
respect there? — It is considered the poorest in the Gweedore district, and to my 
own knowledge the men and boys of that townland brought at least too /. from 
Scotland for their work last harvest, which would amount to within a couple of 
pounds to the amount of the sheep and police tax for that townland. 

8425. Were there a great many who did not go to Scotland? — Numbers did 
not go to Scotland ; they were always employed at home, burning kelp, and various 
other things ; a number of the men made three times the amount they paid for taxes. 

8426. Do many of them fish ? — Not many. 
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Mr. IV. Young. 8427. Do they catch lobsters ? — They fish for lobsters ; but not many, except 
■ those on the islands. 

2 July 1858. 8428. How much money was received for kelp and lobsters last year in the 

district, as well as you can reckon ? — I should say at least 2,000 l., taking the 
whole district. 

8429. Do you consider that the greater portion of that sum was for kelp ? — The 
greater part; I do not suppose there was more than 50 l. or 60 l. for fish; one 
lobster boat came round the district nearly every month in the summer, but only 
one. 

8430. Do you conceive from the appearance of the people that there was much 
destitution among them ? — I consider there is no destitution whatever. 

8431. Was the potato crop last year good? — It was better than ever I have 
seen it in Gweedore since the famine year. 

8432. Was there any failure there ? — Very little. 

8433. Had the people, throughout the winter, potatoes stored in quantities in 
their houses ? — They had in nearly every house, and outside in the fields, which I 
hardly ever saw in Gweedore before ; and they had them in the fields up to the 
month of March or April. 

8434. What are potatoes selling for?— I never paid more than 3 d. a stone all 
last winter. 

8435. What kind of crop had they last year ? — Very good. 

8436. How long have you known the people of this district ? — -I have known 
them since January 1844. 

8437. Do you think they have as many cattle and as much provisions as they 
have had at any period during the time that you have known them ? — I consider 
that they never had more cattle than they have at present. 

8438. With regard to their clothing, do you think they are as well clothed now 
as they have been since you have known them ? — They are better clothed than 
ever I knew them ; they are more fashionably clothed for the last two or three 
years than I have ever known them before. 

8439. I s their bedding generally good? — Their bedding is not so good as their 
other circumstances; they are not in the habit of keeping good bedding; but I 
know many instances where they are able enough to purchase good bedding, but 
they have very bad bedding. 

8440. Mr. Dobbs.~\ Is the bedding as good this year as ever it was? — Yes, and 
better. 

8441. Lord Naas.~\ Do you observe a change in the feelings of the people 
towards their landlords and employers lately ? — A very general feeling for the 
worse seems to have been stirred up. 

8442. To what do you attribute that? — I attribute that to the part which 
the Roman-catholic clergymen of the district are taking in the affairs of the 
landlords. 

8443. You think that if the people were left to themselves they would be 
peaceable and well conducted? — I consider that they would; I consider that if 
they were not badly advised they would be well conducted ; they are a warm- 
hearted, good-natured people, and I have ever found them so. 

8444. Did you witness any of the distributions of relief in Gweedore ? — I was 
not immediately present, but I saw them in many cases carrying it home, 

8445. Did you see the people going to receive this relief? — Yes. 

8446. In what state were they ? — I saw plenty of them go to it very badly 
clad and almost naked, and I know some parties that had good warm clothing at 
home at the time. 

8447. Did you see them going barefooted through the snow to get relief? — • 
I did, but I believe that those who did go barefooted through the snow had shoes 
at home. 

8448. Did you observe that many visitors, such as clergymen and newspaper 
reporters, had been going round this district lately? — A very great number on 
various occasions, 

8449. Do you think that the people showed any disposition to conceal their 
real state from those visitors ? — In many cases ; I went into many houses that 
were not in their usual state at all, and which presented an appearance of greater 
poverty than they usually did. I know that one man put his cow away from his 
house when he knew that the reporters were coming. Lie had good shoes, but he 
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appeared barefooted, and he had potatoes, which lie sold afterwards. He was 
described as having none at all, except a few under a bed in the kitchen. 

8450. Mr. Dobbs.] What was his name?— Owen Gallagher. 

8451. Lord Naas.] Did you often talk to the people about the distribution of 
relief ? — Often I talked to the people about the distribution of relief ; some of them 
said they would rather it had never come at ail : they lost more time in looking 
for it than it was worth to them. 

8452. Who was this distribution generally administered by?— The Rev. Mr. 
Doherty and the Rev. Mr. M'Gee were the principal parties conducting it ; but 
it was the country people that they had employed under them. Mr. M‘Gee 
principally conducted the business, who was a stranger in the district, and did 
not know anything about the people. 

8453. y° u hear discontent expressed among the people about the conduct 
of the distribution '? — Many of them complained to myself, and they even wished 
that 1 had the distribution of it, and asked if I would not get anything to do with 
it, as I would give it more fairly than the others. It was reported that they gave 
it to their friends, and not to those who were really in need. 

8454. Was it supposed that there was any difference made between those who 
paid the police and sheep-tax and those who paid none ? — At first there was none 
given but to those who paid those taxes ; but after this Committee was ordered, 
they gave it out generally. There were three or four people that did not get it. 
Lord George Hill’s bailiff did not get any, and others that took new cuts from 
Lord George Hill did not get it in the second instance. 

S455. From your knowledge of the distribution of this relief, do you think that 
it was invariably given, in the first instance, to the poorest people in the district? 
— It was not given, in the first instance, to the poorest people in the district; 
none got it but those who paid the taxes at first. 

8456. Did the people mention this circumstance to you ? — They did. 

8457. And did they express their dissatisfaction at it? — They often did ; the 
poor people often complained to me of not getting it. 

8458. You accompanied Mr. Cruice, did you not ? — I did in every case. 

8459. Did you find that there was a general indisposition on the part of the 
people to let you see what they possessed in the way of cattle ? — They did 
everything in their power to prevent letting us see their real state ; some of 
them concealed their bed-clothes outside ; some in lofts, as described by Mr. 
Cruice ; in other instances, which he did not describe, I found bed-clothes behind 
the houses, and in the rocks, and in many cases the houses were locked, and they 
would not let us into them. 

8460. Before this system began, did you ever find any indisposition on the 
part of the people to allow you to go into their houses ? — Not at all ; they were 
always quite civil and agreeable. 

8461. Is the manner of the people very much changed? — Very much changed 
for the worse. 

8462. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Are you acquainted with the townlands of Glashagh 
and Brinlack, Mr. Nixon’s property ? — I am intimately acquainted with them. 

8463. They have been represented as specially poor ; can you give any infor- 
mation about them to the Committee ?— They are not at all poor; Brinlack, in 
particular, is as well as any townland in the whole district. 

8464. Have you been through the houses lately ? — I have been through their 
houses on several occasions lately ; I know every house in the district, and I 
know the circumstances of nearly every house and family. 

8465. Are there many of those who have received relief, that are also in 
possession of cattle ? — They have all cattle in every townland, with very 7 few 
exceptions ; there is scarcely an inhabitant in the whole district that has not 
cattle. 

8466. Which of the townlands paid the tax for the cows’ tails when it was 
levied ? — Brinlack is double as large as Glashagh, and paid very nearly twice as 
much tax ; hut 1 find, from information that I received, that Glashagh got as much 
money as Brinlack ; so that, in fact, Glashagh, where the tails were cut off, got a 
double portion. 

8467. Sir William Somerville .] How are the people in those districts of 
Glashagh and Brinlack situated as regards provisions ; are they very well off? — 

I have olten been in the houses, in Brinlack especially, and I saw people taking 
away potatoes in boats to sell to another adjoining island, and in Brinlack 
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Mr. W. Young, they have always ltad better crops than in the other districts. In Glashagh they 

■ make large quantities of kelp, and they are in very good circumstances. 

2 July 1858. S408. Do they use much sea-weed ? — I have been through the place at all 

hours of day and night, and meal hours, and I never saw a family use sea-weed 
in Gweedore this year, except two, one of those had milk and butter on the- 
table, the other had stirabout cooked. 

8469. In these two townlands, it has been stated to this Committee that sea-weed 
enters substantially into their dietage, and that without this sea-weed they would 
have suffered extreme hunger, and perhaps death ? — I have been frequently in the 
houses in these townlands for the last 12 months at meal hours, and I never saw 
them use sea-weed even in one instance. 1 see it has been described that sea- 
weed is mixed with potatoes and meal ; but I do not think it was for food that it 
was mixed ; any that use it, use it separately ; they eat the sea-weed with the 
potatoes as a relish, the same as I would eat meat; but I never saw them mix it 
as has been described here. 1 do not think that it was said that they saw the 
people use it as food, 

8470. You think they had quite sufficient without sea-weed ? — They had plenty 
without sea-weed. 

8471. What do they use ? — Principally potatoes and meal. 

8472. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.'] It has been mentioned here, that you seized 
one Biddy MfBride’s cattle on Sunday ; did you, or did you not? — I did. I seized 
the cattle on the lands of Biddy M ‘Bride for police-taxon a Sunday. I could 
not get them on any other day ; they brought them there on a Sunday morning, 
and kept them there during the whole day, and they would not be there again 
for the following week ; and as the police-tax was a Crown debt, I considered I 
was justified under the circumstances in seizing them for it. 

8473. Lord Naas.] It was stated that the cattle were detained in two instances, 
after the owners paid their tax, for the taxes of others ; and it was stated that 
Paddy O’Donnell and Manus Gallagher had their cattle detained for the tax of 
a man named Friel ; will you state to the Committee the circumstances of that 
case? — O’Donnell’s cattle and Gallagher’s were only seized for their own tax, and 
only kept for their own tax, and after paying it their cattle were given to them. 
That man Friel’s tax was not paid for a month after O’Donnell’s and Gallagher’s; 
and on one occasion, for Friel’s tax I seized a horse that was tethered on his land ; 
and on my way to the pound with the horse, the owner came and paid the money, 
and we lifted a collection, and I myself subscribed 6 d. to the price of it ; that 
was a month after O’Donnell’s and Gallagher’s cattle were seized, and a month 
after the tax was paid by them. 

8474. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin.] In making those seizures, is it true that you 
seized potatoes and corn in the people’s houses ? — I seized them in what we call 
in Ireland marked potato pits, but not in the houses ; and I seized some oat- 
stacks outside ; but I knew that the parties had the money, and they paid me 
immediately after; nothing whatever was sold. 

8475. Something has been said about a road through Glashagh and Brinlack ; 
was that road ever lockspitted and marked out by Mr. Penfold, the Government 
surveyor? — I know that there is a road marked out, but I never knew that 
it was marked out by Government. I heard that it was marked out by Mr. 
Doherty. 

8476. Lord Naas!] Do you know when the subscriptions to this relief began 
first to be received ? — No, not exactly. 

8477. Do you know the date of the meeting? — The date of the meeting was 
the 18th of January, and that is the date of the appeal. 

8478. When was the distribution of the relief begun first? — On the 8th of 
March 18.58. 

8479. Sir Edmund Hayes.] So that from the date of the appeal to the 8th of 
March those people, who were reported to be starving, got no relief? — No, none ; 
and even on the 8th of March they got nothing but clothing, and then only a few ; 
they did not get meal for a considerable time after that. 

8480. Lord iV(7tfs.] When did they get meal? — I do not know. 

8481. Sir Edmund Hayes.] Was your conduct approved of by Lord Carlisle 
in those transactions ? — It was ; at Christmas last Lord Carlisle was kind enough 
to send me a reward of 25 l. 

8482. Was that on approbation of your services? — Yes, in approbation of my 
services in collecting the taxes. 

8483. Lord 
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8483. Lord Naas.] Were you in the district when Mr. Sharraan Crawford paid 
at a visit ? — I was. 

8484 Was he expected in the district f-He was ; because I heard a few davs 
before that he was to be there. 

8485. Did you present yourself in any way to enable him to communicate 
with you r— I put myself in his way on two occasions. 

8486. Did he enter into any communication with you ?— He scarcely ever 
looked at me 5 I saw him the greater part of the way from Mr. M ‘Gee’s house 
to Uunbeg, and he was sitting on the car the whole of the way, except on one 
occasion, when he got off, and I saw Mr. MTadden direct him to a pound where 
there were some cattle in it; he got off, looked at the pound, and got up’ on the 
car again, and went away ; I did not see him go into a house at all. 

8487. Mr. Serjeant Deasy. ] Did you speak to him at all ? — No. 

8488. Did you tell him that you were the person who was the collector of 
taxes /—No ; 1 left myself so that he might speak to me if he thought proper ; 
but 1 had no anxiety to speak to him at all. 

8489. Mr. P. Wykeham Martin .] We have been told something about an attack 
upon the pound ; in the case of Mr. Haoson, who had cattle seized for trespass 
were they released from the pound, or did the pound-keeper let them loose ? — These 
were cattle put into the pound on the 8th of October 1851. and Janies M‘Bride 
the pound-keeper was fined 5 l. by the magistrates at the Bunbeg petty sessions’ 
for handing over the trespass money on the lands of Mr. Hanson to Mr. Doherty; 
Mr. Doherty would not allow him to give the trespass money to Mr. Hanson’s 
inan, but he took it, and said he would give it back to the people who paid it. 
James M Bride was fined 5 l. for breach of the Pound Act, and I executed the 
warrant upon him ; he asked me to give him a receipt for it, and he told me that 
Mr. Doherty was to pay him back a part of the fine. 

8490. Mr. Serjeant Deasy.] You said that you had to break open Mr. Doherty’s 
•cow-house to seize a cow ; was he at home ?— He was not ; at least his sister 
told me that he was not at home. 

?49 1 • Di d they ask you to wait till he came back ?— 1 told them that I would 
wait if they would get the money, but they said that they would not pay the money 
and that I might do my duty. 

8492. Did they tell you when he would come back ?— No ; and thev did not 
tell me where he was. 

8493. Did they say that he was at Letterkenny ?— I do not recollect. 

8494- You would not say that they did not?— They may have told me that, but 
1 do not recollect ; they told me that he was not at home, and that they would 
no pay the money; I said that if they would promise to pay me at anytime 
before night, I would take their word for it ; hut they would not, and then I 
-broke the door. 

.1 S iPn M a S ? ire J D ,', d y ° » throw yourself in the way of the reporter of 

tie Dublin Evening Post, or did you refuse to go with him, in fact, to any of 
the houses?— The reporter of the “ Dublin Evening Post,” I think it was Mr. 
Williams called one day; I was in my own room and I asked him up- 
stairs, and he said he wanted me to go through the district with him ; but I said 
that I could not ; that my services could not be required for the benefit of a 
newspaper. He said that he had seen a part of the district, and he wished me 
to show him more ot it; I knew that he had been with Mr. Doherty and Mr. 
M haddcn I th| „ k the day previous, and, of course, I would not go with him; 

1 told him that he Had seen the worst of it. 

8456. Did you go with the reporter of the “ Londonderry Journal No, 
never ; I travelled the road with him. 

8497. Mr. Gallagher, I think, is the poor-rate collector, or cess collector, or 

something of that kind ?— There is a man named Gallagher, the Cloughaneely 
cess collector. & 5 ° •> 

8498. Do you know him ? — I do. 

8499. I s h e an inhabitant there?— He is. 

S500. Does he know the district very well 1 — He does not know all of G wee- 
•dore, but he does know Cloughaneely. 

8501. Is he here?— He was examined here, I heard, but I did not see him. 

8502. Sir Kdmund Hayes.] Did Mr. Williams express any opinion to you 
.alter having seen any part of the people’s house ?-He said that he was misled 
by the priests ; he stud that he thought from the reports that there was desti- 
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tution to an enormous extent., but when he came down and found what I told 
him, and everything connected with it, he said that he had been misled, and 
that he would go back to Dublin and say little about it. 

8503. At that time he had seen some of the district ? — At that time he had 
been with the Rev. Mr. Doherty the day previous. 

8504. And he went back again to Dublin ? — Yes. 

850.5. Mr. Maguire ] He came to you, did he not, to get the other side of the 
picture? — He said so. 

8506. Had you any reason to doubt his word ? — I think he was sent to me for 
a purpose. 

8507. Why did not you give him ah opportunity of looking at the bright side 
of things in the district? — Because I considered that it would not be right tor me ; 
it was no part of my duty whatever. 

S508. From the statements you made to Mr. Williams, he then said he had been 
deceived ? — He told me he considered that he was greatly deceived. 

8509. Had you after that any conversations with him? — I had a conversation 
with him in my own room. I told him that he had seen the worst ot it. 

8510. After that, he then said that he had been deceived by the priests? — He 
said that he had been deceived by the priests, and that he would go back to 
Dublin. 

8511. Mr. Dobbs.] Do you mean to say that he said he was deceived bv the 
priests, in consequence of your representation to him r — I told him the particulars, 
and I also said that he was deceived, and that if he saw something like destitution 
it was not real destitution. In one case I knew him go into the house of a man 
named Billy Coll, and he said that he found the man sitting with his tamily round 
a basket of small potatoes the size of jack stones : that man I knew to have plenty 
of large potatoes for sale, and I knew him to be a cattle dealer, and to have a 
horse and cattle, and go to the neighbouring markets to buy and sell cattle. He 
described that man as being in destitution* and I knew to the contrary, and when 
I told him this and similar cases, he considered that he was led astray. 

8512. You told Mr. Williams about that, did you? — Yes, I did. 

8513. Sir Edmund Hayes.] There were other cases mentioned by him as 
destitute, that you yourself knew were not destitute ? — He mentioned numerous 
cases that I knew could not be in destitution without my knowledge. 

8514. Lord iVhfls.] Could there be any amount of destitution or extreme 
wretchedness in the district without your knowing it? — None whatever. I am 
thoroughly acquainted with every corner of it, every house, and every family. 

8515. Mr. Dobbs.] Was there any starvation there last year? — Not a bit. 
They were better than I had seen them since 1 844. 

8516. Sir Edmund Hayes.] When you came away, you say the potatoes were 
selling at 3 d. a stone? — Yes; I never paid more than 3 d. a stone in Gweedore 
this season, and I saw rooms full of them a few days before I came away. 

8517. Mr. Dobbs.] Were the people in as good health this year as usual? — I 
never saw them better; there is no sickness. 

8518. Mr. Maguire.] Are the houses generally of one room ? — One room and 
a kitchen. 

8519. Are there many instances of only one room in a house r— Is ot many 
instances. When they build a new house, they sometimes only build a kitchen 
in one year, and in the next year they build a room. 

8520. Lord Naas.] They generally keep cattle in the kitchen, do they not ?— - 
Yes, on nearly all occasions; we cannot get them out of that practice; they said 
that they thrive better with the heat. We prosecuted them under the Nuisances 
Removal Act, but it has been of very little use. 

852’. Chairman.] When you were searching in this district about those sheep 
that were destroyed, did you* ever find any sheep, or parts of them, or the wool 
of them, in any of the people’s houses ? — There was wool found in one house, but 
not by me, and the man was prosecuted for having a quantity of wool in his 
house which was proved to be the property of a Scotchman. 

8522. Was that man in the Gweedore district? — He was in the Gweedore 
district. 

8523. Mr. Maguire.] Was not he acquitted? — He was found guilty, but he 
appealed against the decision ; there was a question of law raised, and he got 
the benefit of the doubt. 

8524. Chairman . ] 
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8524. Chairman.'] You did not see any of the remains of the sheep in any of the 
houses? — No, I did not expect to see them; they concealed them too well outside. 

8525. Sir Edmund Hayes.] The indictment was for the man having a fleece ? 
— The indictment was for the man having a fleece, and it turned out to be wool. 

8526. Mr. Dobbs.] It was the wool of different sheep, was it not ? — Yes, of 
different sheep. 

8527. Lord Naas..] Did not you state that yon found the wool buried in bags 
on the mountain ? — I never found the wool separately ; I found it on the skins; 

8528. Did you And the skins buried ? — I found them frequently sunken in 
deep holes, with stones rolled in them. 

Richard Hamilton, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

8529. Lord Naas.] WHAT is your position ? — I am a Poor-law Inspector. 

8530. How long have you held that office P — Eleven years. 

853a. How long have you been employed in the relief service: — Thirteen 
years. 

8532. In what capacity did you act at. first in the Relief Commission? — I was 
Secretary to the Commission of which Sir John Burgoyne was the chairman; the 
last Relief Commission. 

8533. When were you first employed as a Poor-law Inspector ? — In November 
1847 ; I was sent as Poor-law Inspector to the county of Mayo. 

8534. How long did you remain there ? — About four years. 

8535. You were then removed to another district, were you not? — Yes, a 
district in the west of the county of Cork, including the unions of Skull and 
Skibbereen. 

8536. How long did you stay there?' — About three years, I think. 

8537. When were you placed in charge of the North-west district?— In 

l8 55- 

8538. How many unions does it include ? — Ihere are 19 in the district. 

8539. In what counties are they? — In the counties of Derry, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, Cavan, and Donegal. 

8540. When were you instructed by the Poor-law Commissioners to make a 
report to them respecting the condition of the peasantry in the Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely district ? — On the 1 6th of February last. 

8541. When did you proceed to that district? — On the 22d I proceeded to that 
part of my district, to Milford, the adjoining union. 

8542. Did you make inquiries at Milford Workhouse ? — At Milford there was 
a very large attendance at the meeting of guardians, I asked if any indication of 
distress had been observed in that Union, the Board said no, that there was 
nothing of the kind ; and they adopted a resolution, which was signed by each 
guardian present ( delivering in the same). 

8543. Did you proceed to Dunfanaghy? — The next morning I proceeded to 
Dunfanaghy, Tuesday the 23d. 

8544. Is that the usual day of meeting of the Board of Guardians ? — That is 
the usual day of meeting of the Board of Guardians. 

8545. Did you visit the workhouse? — I went direct to the workhouse on my 
arrival at Dunfanaghy. 

8546. Did you call the attention of the Board of Guardians to the represen- 
tations that had been made of the distress in the district ? — I did, after the 
ordinary business of the Board was over. 

8547. What answer did they make? — The guardians said that there was no 
distress ; they all stated so. 

8548. Did you examine the guardians on oath ? — I examined them on oath. 

8549. Did you examine any officer of the workhouse? — After examining the 
guardians T examined the union officer, the master and the clerk (the same person 
holds the two offices), and then the relieving officer. 

8550. What report did they make ? — They reported that there was no dis- 
tress ; the master reported that there were no applications for relief at the work- 
house, and that the Board of Guardians never refused relief. 

8551. Did you call upon any one in the town of Dunfanaghy? — At Dun 
fanaghy I made inquiry whether there was any indication of distress there, either' 
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■it. inmate, E aq. by an increased number of beggars or by an increased demand for provisions: 
. . ~~ ^ut * ounc * that there was nothing of the kind. 

2 “ yl 5 ' 8 55 2. Did you call upon the Roman-catholic clergyman at Dunfanaghy ?— 

After the Boar d was over I called upon the Rev. Mr. M'Monagle, the Roman- 
catholic curate ; 1 inquired how many of the clergymen who had signed the appeal 
resided in the district, I was informed that there were but four; I got their 
addresses, and proceeded at once to the residence of the curate in the town 
of Dunfanaghy ; I called upon him, and called upon the sub-inspector of police. 

. ° 553 - Who are the four clergymen that reside in Dunfanaghy Union ?— Here 
is a memorandum given me by the clerk of the union ; I inquired from him the 
names, and he handed that document to me {producing the same). 

8554. You did not find that gentleman at home ?— He (the curate) was not at 
home. 

8 555 - Did you call upon the sub-inspector of police?— I called upon him and 
he was not at home. 

8556. Did you make any inquiry relative to the extent of distress from any 
other parties in Dunfanaghy? — I did from different individuals; I inquired at 
the hotel, and from the people of the town, as to whether they had observed any 
increase in the number of beggars, I found there was nothing of the kind. 

8557 From Dunfanaghy where did you go ? — I took Gallagher, the poor- 
rate collector, with me from Dunfanaghy to Gweedore. I proceeded first to 
Crossroads. There I called upon the Rev. Messrs. M‘Fadden, who live close to 
that town; I did net find either of them at home. I then called upon the 
head constable of police at the Crossroads barracks. His name is Thompson. 

1 asked him if he had observed any distress in the district, he stated that 
there was nothing of the kind. He refused to give me evidence upon oath, 
because he said lie could not give it without an order from his officer. 

8558. What did he state to you was the general condition of the peasantry? 

He stated, in very positive terms, that they were as well off as he ever recollected 
them, and that there were no grounds whatever for the representations of distress. 

8559. your wav from Crossroads to Gweedore did you meet another 
gentleman ? — I first met Mr. Brougham, who is the Protestant rector of the 
parish. I asked him if he had observed any unusual distress in the parish, 
he said that there was nothing of the kind, and that the condition of the people 
was as good as it had been of late years, if not better. Afterwards I met. the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Fadden. I stopped him, introduced myself to him, and told him the 
object of rny visit to the district. I asked him to point out to me the localities in 
which I should find the greatest amount of destitution. He said that it was 
general. 

8560. To what did he attribute that ?— He attributed it to excessive taxation 
and increased rents. 

8561. Did you ask him for any particular evidence upon the subject?— He 
stated to me that he could give no evidence beyond what was given in the appeal 
which he had signed ; I asked him whether he could swear to the facts stated 
in that appeal, and he said he could not swear to those facts. 

8562. Mr. Dobbs.'] Did he refuse to make a statement upon oath ? — No, he did 
not refuse to make a statement on oath. It was on the road I met him, and 1 said 
I was anxious to get particulars of where I should find the destitution. My 
object m calling upon the Roman Catholic clergymen was to get the data of the 
destitution, the names of the townlands where I should find it. Mr. M c Fadden 
said that he could not swear to the facts stated in the appeal. 

8563. Lord Naas.] Did you tell Mr. M‘Fadden that you would revisit him? 
—I said I was returning on the following Thursday by Crossroads, and that I 
would call upon him for the purpose of getting further information. 

8564. Did you do so ? — No, I did not do so. 

8565. Why did you not?— Because I found that no extra taxes had been 
levied upon the Crossroads district, and I did not think it necessary to return 
that way, and I returned by the Dunlewey road instead ; my object in returning 
by Crossroads was principally to get the evidence of the head constable of 
police there. 

8566. Were you told that there were any persons waiting to meet you or see 
you on that occasion? — No, when I found that there was no occasion for my 

returning 
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returning by Crossroads, I wrote to M r. M'Fadden to say that I did not see any B. Hamilton, Em. 
necessity for my returning that way. J . 

8567. You then proceeded, did you not, to Gweedore ; did you make any 2 July 1858. 
inquiries that day on your road ? — I had the rate collector with me, and I asked 

him the particulars respecting the tenantry of each district as I passed throuo-h 
it, and he told me that there was no distress whatever amongst the people. ° 

8568. You arrived that night at the Gweedore hotel, did you not ? — I arrived 
at the Gweedore hotel that night. 

8569. On Wednesday the 24th of February, did you proceed to make a more 
minute inspection of the neighbourhood ? — I left the Gweedore hotel about 
six o’clock in the morning accompanied by the collector, for the purpose of 
making a personal inspection of the cabins of the people, and I went to what was 
described to me as being the most destitute part of the district. 

8569*. What townlands did you visit ? — I will give in my report ; I visited 
Ardnagappery, Magheraclogher, Magheragallen, Derrybeg, Stranacorcragh, Lun- 
niagh, Garrick* Stramakilmartin, Bunbeg, Knockastoller, Dore, Arduns, and 
Meenderrygamph. 

8570. Have you a map of that district ? — 1 have. 

8571. Will you show the Committee the course you took upon that map ? — 

(The Witness described the same). 

8572. Chairman.'] How long were you on that tour?— I started about six in 
the morning, and I think I got back to the hotel between two and three o’clock. 

8573. -Lord Naas.] Did you call at Derrybeg? — I called at Derrybeg, at the 
police barracks. 

857 4. Who accompanied you on your way through the villages? — The head 
constable Young accompanied me, and the collector, Gallagher. 

8575. Did you call upon the Reverend Mr. M £ Gee ? — I called upon the 
Reverend Mr. M ‘Gee at Derrybeg ; the last clergyman of those whose names 
were given to me. 

8576. Did you see him ? — No, he was not at home. At Bunbeg I inquired 
of the coast-guard if they had observed any unusual distress there, and I was told 
there was nothing of the kind. 

8577. Did you visit the houses as you went along in the Meenaclady division ? 

It was the Magheraclogher division. I did not go as far as Meenaclady. 

8578. Why did not you go to Meenaclady? — Because I was told that the 
people there were much better off than at Magheraclogher. Head constable 
Young told me so, and collector Gallagher, and some of the people themselves 
said the same. 

8579. Did you see the storekeeper of Lord George Hill’s store at Bunbeo- ? 

Yes. 

8580. Did he make any statement to you? — He told me that there was no 
demand for meal, which was a sure indication that there was no want of provi- 
sions in the hands of the people. 

8581. Did he say he had a good supply of meal on hand ? — Yes; he said that 
he had a good supply. 

8582. Did the inmates of the houses, as you went along, come out of their 
houses generally ?— I went into the poorest looking houses, and the inmates of 
the other houses generally came outside their doors, affording me a fair oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion as to their real condition. 

8583. Did they appear to bear the appearance of persons suffering from want 
of food? — I only saw one case where there was the appearance of suffering from 
want of food. 

8584. What case was that?— The case of the family of a man named Mulligan, 
whose children looked very wretched indeed. I found that they were not in want, 
but Mulligan’s wife was stepmother to the children. That was near Derry beo-’ 
and at the end of the townland. 

8585. Did you go into Mulligan’s house? — I did. 

8586. Did you find any cattle there? — I found a horse and cow in his 
house. 

8587. Did you find cattle in most of the houses ? — In nearly all the houses 
I visited in the early part of the day, that is, before nine in the morning, I found 
cattle. I only went into the poorest looking houses ; I did not go into the houses 
where I saw the appearance of plenty about the dwelling. 

°- 8 °- 3 b 4 8588. Did 
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8588. Did you ascend a piece of ground from which you could see the country? 

\ little after nine o’clock head constable Young drew ray attention to the fact of 

a laro’e number of cattle being driven out of the dwellings, and when I got on a 
high piece of ground, and had a view of several villages, I saw large numbers of 
cattle being driven out of the houses. 

8589. Did you find potatoes in the houses ? —I found potatoes in every house, 
either pitted outside the dwelling or in store inside ; I also found potatoes in almost 
every field where that crop had grown. 

8590. Were you surprised to see potatoes distant from the dwellings ? — Yes. 

8591. Why? — Because I was perfectly satisfied that if destitution existed, the 
people would not leave potatoes in exposed places. 

8592. From what circumstance do you make that statement? — In the county 
of Mayo, at the time of the famine, as soon as the potato crop and the turnip crop 
were fit for food the people had always to place watchmen by night and by day to 
guard the crops until removed. 

8593. Did you see any of the potato pits opened r— Yes, I saw some of them 
opened. 

8594. Were the potatoes good ? — They were quite sound, and keeping remark- 
ably well. 

8595. Did you ask any question of the people themselves about the potato crop ? 
—I asked several people about the crop, and they said it was unusually abundant, 
they said, “ but for that what would we do ?” 

8596. Did you hear any complaint of the potatoes not keeping ?— No, I did 
not. 

8597. Did you observe any cases of sickness among the people ? — None whatever. 

8598. Did you inquire "about the sanitary state of the district? — I inquired 
about the sanitary state of the district, and ' I was told that it was remarkably 
good, and that the people were very healthy. 

8599. Did you observe any sea-weed in their houses ? — I did not. 

8600. Did you observe any want of clothing ? — I saw no adult person without 
sufficient clothing; I saw some children rather scantily clothed, but they had no 
look of starvation about them. 

8601 . Were the people generally as well clothed as the pesantry of the district 
that you were acquainted with in Mayo ? — I think they were better clothed 
than the peasantry in Mayo ; and they are quite as well clothed as the people 
in manv other parts of Donegal. 

8602. Did you visit any national schools in that district ? — I visited three, and 
I found the attendance of the children was over what it was the year before, and 
the children in the school were all sufficiently clothed. 

8603. Did the children in the schools generally present a healthy appearance ? 
— Yes, and also in the villages they presented a healthy appearance, and they 
looked cheerful. 

8604. In what state did you find the inside of the houses r — I found the inside 
of the houses very dirty and filthy, beyond anything I ever saw. 

8605. From what did that arise ?— Principally from the cattle ; manure heaps 
were in several houses. 

8606. Did you find cattle in most of the houses of the peasantry ? — I found 
cattle in nearly every house. 

8607. Did the people seem to have any furniture? — Not any beyond rude 
fixtures for bedsteads, a few chairs or stools, and a dresser. 

8608. What was their bedding?— Very bad, principally straw ; I saw a great 


number of them in bed, 

fifiop. Did they seem to have bed clothes ? — Yes, all of them had bed 


clothes. 

8610. Did you see the appearance 


of any family having slept on the floor ? — 


None whatever. . 

8611. Were the inhabitants of the cabins generally in their beds t — Many 01 
•the -adults were not up before nine. 

8612. From your knowledge of the people who live in districts of this sort 
in Ireland, do you think that the internal appearance of the houses is any criterion 
as to their real condition ? — Certainly not, for all the houses seem to have the 
same appearance ; those who were represented to me as being in comfortable 
circumstances seem to live in the same state of filth and dirt as the others. 

8613. Did 
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8613. Did you see any of the peasantry at work upon their land ? — None; I did 
not see a single man at work in the whole of my walk; I saw plenty of men in the 
houses, but I did not see any appearance, of industry upon the farms at that time. 

8614. Did you make any inquiry as regards that?— I made inquiry, and I 
was told that the people never worked during winter time ; that it was not the 
habit of the people. 

8615. Do you think that from your experience in visiting the poor in 
different parts of Ireland, any amount of destitution could have existed in that 
district without its coming under your notice upon that day?— I am quite 
certain that no destitution existed at the time of my visit; it was impossible it 
could have existed without my observing it. 

8616. Were you accompanied any part of the day by any one but Head Con- 
stable Young ? — A man named M‘Bride followed me for some hours through 
the cabins. 

8617. What did he represent to you?— He represented to me the distress of 
the people. I visited several of the houses of those he described as destitute, but 
in no case did I find the people in the condition he described them to be in. ’ 

8618. Did you ask him to point out to you the worst houses and cabins? I 

did not, but I asked him to show me a family that were living upon sea- weed, and 
he told me he did not know such a family at the present time, but that there would 
be plenty before long. 

8619. Do you conceive that the levy of this tax for the sheep and the police 
tax has pressed severely upon the people? — No doubt it must have pressed 
severely upon them. 

8620. Do you think that if they had not been better off than usual they would 
have been unable to pay it ? — I think they could not have well paid it unless they 
had had an abundant and a good crop of potatoes ; if they had had to buy 
provisions in addition to paying the tax it would have pressed very severely upon 

8621 . Is it not the case that along the west coast of Donegal, during the summer 
months, the people have suffered frequent privations? — I believe it is a well-known 
fact that during the summer time the people suffer more or less severe privation 
between the two crops ; from the time one crop of potatoes is exhausted until 
the next crop is available ; I am told they live by buying provisions on credit. 

8622. Such a state of things did not exist in February last? — No, certainly not. 

81123. What is the general size of the farms? — They seemed to be very small 

indeed ; they are narrow strips of ground. 

8624. Do you think that those farms would be sufficient for the support of a 
family ?— I should say not. I think the people must have other resources besides 
the produce of the land to support themselves. 

8625. What do you mean by other resources besides the produce of the land? 
— Some of the men go to England and Scotland to earn money, and they hire out 
their children as farm servants, and the wages that those children earn generally 
go towards the support of the family. The burning of kelp affords a great deal of 
remunerative employment in that district, and I believe fishing also gives employ- 
ment, but I do not know as to that. I am also told that knitting stockings affords 
employment for the females; then there is die selling of eggs, with various other 
ways of making out a living. In the Glenties Union, and'all along the coast, the 
same state of things exists. 

8626. Do you think that at the time you visited this district the people were 
aware generally that an appeal had been made to the charity of the public for 
their support ? — 1 do not think they were, except the people about Derrybeg. 

8627. Did they freely talk to you about their condition ? — I did not talk to 
them. I do not understand Irish, and a great many of them do not talk English. 
In fact, I seldom talk to the people about their own circumstances, for my 
experience is that you can never get the truth from them upon that subject. 

8628. Do you think, from your experience of those visits, that if it had been 
known that you were coming with the intention of providing relief, you would 
have found it difficult to judge correctly ? — I am certain 1 should have been unable 
to judge. 

8629. Do you think that the people of Gweedore seemed to be the same class 
of people that they are in Erris and Tyrawley ? — I think they are the same class 
of people. 

8630. Were you in Erris and Tyrawley when out-door relief was given there ? 

• — I was. 

°- 8 o- 3 C 8631. Did 
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JR. Hamilton, Esq. 8631. Did you find a great difficulty then in distinguishing the really destitute ? 

— In the time of the famine it was found necessary to relieve almost the entire 

2 July 1858. population before the destitution could be relieved ; all classes applied for relief. 

8632. Mr. Dobbs.] Were they all destitute ? — I do not say that they were all 
destitute, but they all had to be relieved before the actual destitution could be 
got under. Then the lists were revised, and in the case of persons not requiring 
relief, their destitution was tested generally by an order to the workhouse. 

8633. Have you seen an extract from the report of the inspector who was in 
charge of the Gweedore district in 1847 ? — Yes. 

8634. Will you read it? — This was a report that was written of the final 
termination of the Temporary Relief Acts, by Mr. Scheele, the inspector of the 
Dunfanaghy Union; and he states, “The effects of last season have proved that 
indolence and want of exertion of the labouring classes are amongst the greatest 
evils here. It would be highly desirable to grant the Board of Guardians power 
to require labour for the most trifling out-door relief. Any gratuitous relief is ill 
suited to the population, who are naturally averse to regular industry. No scheme 
was left untried to make themselves appear destitute, so as to entitle them to a 
daily quart of soup. They say, ‘ We are all poor, and may as well get a share of 
what is going.’ ” 

8635. On Thursday, the 25th, you visited another division, did you not? — On 
Thursday, the 25th, I visited Dunleary division, and I left the district that day. 

8636. Did you go into a house along with Captain Dyer? — I went into the 
house of a person that he described to me as the most destitute-looking family he 
had seen. I found in that house a family of nine persons ; the man confessed to 
me that he had five large pits of potatoes, one good stack of corn, three cows, 
and a horse. 

8637. Did he say what his rent was? — He said it was about 1/. or lZ. ioj. a 
year. He was a tenant of Mr. Olphert. 

8638. Did he say that his holding was much dearer than the holdings on Lord 
Hill’s estate? — He did. I expressed surprise at finding so much provisions with 
him at so small a rent, and I said he must be much better off than the tenantry 
on other estates ; he said he was not, for his holding was quite as high if not 
higher than others. 

8639. Had you heard that there had been any robbery of provisions in this 
district ? — No. 

8640. Was that a common thing in Erris during the famine? — In that district 
provisions could not be left out at all during the famine; vessels laden with pro- 
visions had to be protected ; they were in the habit of going in small curraghs, 60 
or 70 at a time, and attacking provision vessels as they passed along the coast. 
Government had to send steamers, and every vessel that passed had to be protected 
by marines on board. Several lives were lost at that time, and no carrier would 
undertake to bring a load of provisions into the country without an escort of 
soldiers. 

8641. Was there much disease in that district? — Yes, there was; disease was 
prevalent generally during the whole time. 

8642. Can you describe the general appearance of ihe people in that district ? 
— The people there during that lime had ulcerated and swelled limbs ; dysentery 
prevailed, and the children looked wretched in the extreme. 

8643. No such appearance presented itself, I presume, in Gweedore last 
February ? — No, nothing of the kind. 

8644. In making inquiries into the circumstances of the people do you 
generally go to the constabulary ? — I always go to the constabulary ; I make it a 
point to go to the constabulary for information. 

8645. Do you think that the statements you receive from them are correct? — 
Always most satisfactory ; they have opportunities in taking the census, of making 
themselves acquainted with the condition of the people. 

8646. Did you examine witnesses at the Gweedore Hotel ? — I examined 
several witnesses at the Gweedore Hotel; I examined Mr. Cruice, the sub- 
inspector of police, and I examined the county inspector, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Robertson (Lord George Hill’s agriculturist), Head Constable Young, Collector 
Gallagher, and also Captain Dyer. 

8647. Did they generally confirm the observations that you yourself had 
made ? — They did fully confirm them ; they represented that no distress at all 
existed in the district, and that the people were better off than they had been for 
some years past. 

8648. You 
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8648. You attended the Letterkenny Board of Guardians, did you not? — I 
left the district on the Thursday, and on the following Friday I attended the 
Letterkenny Board, and I asked whether there were any indications of distress 
in that union, and the Board adopted a resolution, which I can hand in. 

8649. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] Is any part of this district within the Letterkenny 
Union ? — It is the adjoining union on one side; the Milford Union adjoins Dun- 
fanaghy on the one side, and Letterkenny on the other side ; all Gweedore is in 
the Dunfanaghy Union. If distress had existed at Gweedore, some indications 
of it would have been observed in the adjoining unions. 

8650. Lord Naas.] Did you attend a meeting of the Dunfanaghy Board of 
Guardians in May last? — I did. 

8651. Did vou call their attention to their resolution of the 16th of February ? 
— I did. 

8652. What course did you adopt to take the opinion of the Board of Guar- 
dians on the state of the country ? — There was a very large number of guardians 
present, and as I heard it stated that the whole Board of Guardians did not 
concur in the former resolution, I therefore called their attention to it ; I suggested 
to the chairman to put certain questions ; first, “ Have you observed any indications 
of unusual distress in your neighbourhood during the past winter?” that was the 
first question. The question was put to each individual guardian, and the guar- 
dians unanimously and severally stated that they had not. 

8653. Were nearly all the guardians present upon that occasion? — I think 
that all the elected guardians were present. 

8654. Have you any return showing the rate of mortality in the Dunfanaghy 
Union, as compared with other parts of Ireland? — Yes; I have a return which 
commences with the 25th of March 1847 to the 29th of September ; it is calcu- 
lated by half years down to the present time, and it shows the rate of mortality in 
the Dunfanaghy Workhouse, as compared with all Ireland, and it shows the 
number of deaths which took place in each year with the number of persons 
relieved. 

8655. Sir Edmund Hayes.] What is the general result? — The general result, 
excepting for half two years, the rate of mortality in Dunfanaghy is considerably 
lower. 

8656. Lord Naas.'] From your experience generally of affording relief to the 
Irish poor, do you find that the distribution of gratuitous relief is generally inju- 
rious to the peasantry ? — I find it very injurious ; it always does them much harm. 

8567. What is the general effect of it ? — It paralyses all exertion on the part 
of the people themselves; if they get it this year they expect to get it the next 
year, and they do not make the exertion that they otherwise would. 

8658. Do you think that in the famine year any real exertion was made by the 
people to help themselves as long as the system of out-door relief was continued ? 
— No ; I think it was only after the cessation of out-door relief that the people 
made any exertion. 

8569. You think that the system of out-door relief in Dunfanaghy would not 
be attended with good results to the people? — I think it is highly injurious to the 
people. 

8660. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] You stated that a family of the name of Mulligan 
seemed to be in a state of peculiar poverty : were you told any particular reason 
for that ? — I was told that Mulligan’s present wife was stepmother to the children 
in question ; the head constable told me that the family had provisions enough, 
and were not in want. 

8661. Lord Naas.] You wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden, did you 
not, stating why you did not return to Cross Roads? — ^es. 

8662. Was that letter published ? — I saw a letter purporting to be from me, 
published in the second appeal which appeared from the Roman-catholic clergy- 
men. The word “ gentlemen” in that letter was not used by me. I attached no 
importance whatever to the appointment ; the appointment with Mr. M'Fadden was 
made at my suggestion, not at his ; and it was made in the course of conversation. 

8663. Did you say that von had been in Cork for some time ? I had been in 
Cork four years ; not in the city of Cork, but in the w r est ot Cork. 

8664. In what year were you there? — I went in 1851, and I remained till 
1855. 

8065. When you were in this district in February last, how many houses were 
you in altogether ?— I cannot exactly tell ; I went to inquire if general destitution 
existed ; I took no notice of the number of the houses or the names of the people. 
0.80. 8666. How 
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8666. How long were you engaged in examining the houses altogether ?— I 
started at about six o’clock in the morning, and I think it was between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon before I returned to the hotel. 

8667. You were there only one day ?— I was three days in the district. 

8668. You cannot tell bow many houses you were in ? — I cannot. 

8669. Sir Edmund Hayes.'] Are the houses very close together ? — They are 
close together; I went backwards and forwards through the villages. 

8670. Mr. Maguire.] At the meeting of the Board of Guardians, will you 
inform me how many guardians represented the district of Gweedore ?— L cannot 
tell that. 

8671. Is it the fact that there was only one, namely, the agent of Lord George 
Hill, Mr. Robertson ? — It might be the fact; I could not tell you ; I did not know 
what electoral division the guardians represented. 

8672. Did a guardian, named Mr. Edward Coll, make any observation in your 
presence to this effect, “that if the questions related to the district of Gweedore 
and Clough aneely, he personally knew that there was distress there ” ? — I did not 
hear it; I am sure he did not make it. 

8673. Did he say anything to that effect ? — I did not hear it. 

8674. What do you recollect ? — I think lie said something about a woman who 
had died of starvation ; I do not know Mr. Coll, but I did not hear any observa- 
tion of that kind. 

8675. I think when you went to the Board of Guardians of Letterkenny, you 
asked there as to the distress in the Gweedore district, and you were told that 
there was no destitution there ? — Yes. 

8676. Do you know as a fact whether the people of that district gave 25 l. as 
a contribution towards the fund ? — No ; I know nothing of that. 

8677. Did you ever read Mr. Nichols’s reports? — -Yes. 

8678. Do you remember that Mr. Nichols said that at the time he visited this 
district, though the people were starving they would not steal?— I do not 
remember that part of his report. 

8679. Did you hear that in 1 847, when they were starving, they attacked pro- 
perty ? — I did not know anything about them in 1 847. 

8680. Was it from Dr. Brady that you heard of the sanitary condition of the 
district? — No ; he was not at home ; he was in England at the time. 

8681. You made an appointment with the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden? — Yes. 

8682. Did your letter arrive at Mr. M'Fadden’s on the day that you were 
to have come to him ? — I wrote him a letter the night before, and the post leaves 
about eight in the morning ; I calculated that he ought to have got it about ten 
in the morning. 

8683. In time to inform him that you would not arrive? — Yes; I wrote the 
letter as an act of courtesv. 

8684. Did you know that Mr. M'Fadden had invited a number of clergymen 
of the district to meet you on that occasion ? — I did not know anything about it. 

8685. You do not exactly remember whether you addressed a letter to “gentle- 
men,” or not ? — I stated that, because it appeared in the public press as if it had 
been addressed to “ gentlemen.” 

8686. You say that you heard that there were four out of the ten Roman- 
catholic clergymen who signed the appeal, and that you visited those gentlemen ; 
did you meet the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden accidentally at Cross-roads? — Yes. 

8687. You did yourself not keep the appointment which you voluntarily made ? 

• — I did not. 

8688. Was the Rev. Daniel M'Gee, the parish priest, at home ? — No. 

8689. Was not he at Letterkenny, a distance of 38 miles ?— I do not know. 

8690. Was the Rev. James M'Fadden in Scotland at the time? — I do not know. 

8691. Do you know that there are over 40 townlands in the district of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely ?— I do not know how many, but there must be a 
great many. 

8692. You visited 12 or 13?— I think so. I visited what were described as 
being the most destitute parts of the district. 

8693. Do you know that there are in the whole of the district something like 
1,800 families ?— The population of the whole union is 16,000 or 17,000. 

8694. I think you say that Gallagher was most intimately acquainted with the 
condition of the people in the district ? — He told me so. 

8695. You found Gallagher very valuable, did you not ? — I took him as the 
union officer. 

8696. Did 
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8696. Did you find him both intelligent, and, to use an Irish phrase, knowledge- H. Hamilton, Esq. 

able? — Not particularly so. I believe he is a very good rate collector, and I took 

him in that capacity. 2 July 1858. 

8697. What do you mean by saying you considered him a very good rate 
collector; did he display any want of knowledge? — I never saw the man before. 

I thought him an intelligent rate collector. What made me think he was 
acquainted with the district was, that his duties as a rate collector obliges him to 
go through the habitations of the people. 

8698. Was there anything in your short acquaintance with him which led you 
to believe that he was an intelligent and trustworthy person who really could 
describe the condition of the people ? — Nothing of the kind. 

8699. Do not you think that he would be a rather valuable witness before this 
Committee? — I do not know. I think he could give information ; I have no doubt 
he could ; he was with me both days. 

8700. Mr. Serjeant Deasy .] You stated something about Mr. M‘Fadden saying 
that he would not swear to the appeal ? — That was in conversation ; I did not 
allude to it in my report. 

8701. Did he convey to you the impression that he would not swear to it 
because it was not true? — No, certainly not ; but that he was not aware of the 
facts sufficiently to enable him to swear to them. 

8702. Have you power to summon witnesses ? — I have power, but I was not 
directed to make formal inquiry into this question. 

8703. Afterwards you did make a formal inquiry, did you not ? — No, not a 
formal inquiry. I took the statements I made use of on oath, instead of taking 
them verbally from the people, but it was not a formal inquiry. I did not force 
any person to give me evidence, nor did I summon anybody. 

8704. Mr. Maguire.] I think you say that the beds and bedding were very 
bad ? — Yes, the beds were generally of straw. 

8705. Sir JV. Somerville .] What is the condition of the Dunfanaghy work- 
house? — The Dunfanaghy workhouse is kept in very good order. 

8706. Do you find any peculiar dislike in that district to going into the work- 
house ? — I am not aware of any ; I have known instances of persons in reduced 
circumstances who have gone into the workhouse. 

The Rev. John Doherty, further Examined. 

8707. Chairman.] THE Committee wish to know what explanation you desire R ev. John Doherty. 

to give to them as to the signatures to the second petition to which the three 

names were attached ? — On writing the first petition to the Lord Lieutenant of 

that period, it was so long unanswered that we thought it better to forward a 
similar petition to the Lord Lieutenant, and inasmuch as the gentlemen first 
attached their signatures to the memorial that I presented to the Lord Lieutenant, 

I thought it was not travelling far out of my way in attaching their names to 
the same memorial, and I do positively affirm that it is identically the same 
memorial, with the same words. 

8708. There is another question which the Committee wish to ask ; did you 
give more relief to the inhabitants in the townland of Glashagh than you did to 
those in Brinlach, on account of that outrage on the cattle’s tails ? — As far as I 
am concerned I had not the distribution of the relief there, but I am aware that 
the committee had given no directions whatever to give more relief to one place 
than to the other, unless owing to the degree of destitution. 

The Rev. James M'Fadden, further Examined. 

8709. Lord Naas.] Did you ever lay an interdict upon boats going to Tory Rev. J. M‘Fadden. 

Island ? — Never. 


0.80. 
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DUNFANAGHY UNION. 


COPIES of the Correspondence between the Guardians of the Dunfanaghy Union and 
the Poor Law Commissioners respecting the State of that District And, of the Report 
of Mr. Hamilton, the Poor Law Inspector. 


(No. 48, M. 1858. — Dunfanaghy Union.) 

^ • 'Letter from the Commissioners to Mr. R. Hamilton , Poor Law Inspector. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
m “Vi . . „ 16 February 1858. 

1HE Commissioners for administering the laws for relief of the poor in Ireland, transmit 
to you herewith an extract from the “Freeman’s Journal” of the 12th instant, containing 
statements relative to alleged distress in the districts of Gweedoreand Cloughaneely, and the 
Commissioners request that you will be so good as to report to them in reference to the 
statements contained in the extract, and on the condition and prospects of the peasantry in 
the districts referred to. r j 

By order of the Commissioners, 

To Richard Hamilton, Esq., B. Banks, Chief Clerk 

Poor Law Inspector, Strabane. 


No. 2. Extract from the “Freeman’s Journal,” of 12 February 1858, 
enclosed in the foregoing. 

Gweedore and Cloughaneely Relief Fund. 

the A best m mmn. g if 1 ?,™ on ^ 18th January 1858, for the purpose of devising 

meelv the Verv w g am0I, S ‘im peasants of Gweedore and Clough? 

EuU b 1 y A Hagh F- and v. r„ of the united parishes of 

S?^£Sy^do^ 1 “ ter,10n ^ “ ‘ he ° tair - Tie f ° 1Wk ® Ee5 ° tei ‘™ ™e F*. 

iff deplorable state of Gweedore and Cloughaneely call for the prompt 

interference of the charitable and humane, and that this meeting appeal to the sympathies 
of our countrymen, of every class and denomination, for funds to enable us to relieve the 
and pri^ationT* 1 dl8ta0tS ' wl10 are at P re5ent undergoing the most indescribable sufferings 

2. Besahed- That the Rev. Daniel M'Gee, F.P., Gweedore ; the Rev. Hugh M'Fadden 
o' o" C oughanee y ; the Rev. J. Doherty p r„ Rossgull ; the Rev. JamSs M'Fadden 
O.C., Cloughaneely; the Rev. Bernard M'Monagle, o. c., and the Rev. J. M'Groarty 
■’ " th constituted into o local committee, with powers to allocate and dis- 

to the publif 6 rel ‘ ef ° f th °“ m dl5treBS ' tvliatever funds may be received through our appeal 

he 3 s'efund““ Tllat ^ EeT ' D “ iC] M ‘ Gee ’ GweedoIe > be appointed treasurer of 
honormy°secretary. a ’ ^ ^ P ' P - Stabane, be appointed 

°' 8 °' 3 E 5, Besolaei— 
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Appendix, No. l. 


5. Resolved — That this committee meet every fortnight, for the purpose of disposing of 
the funds on hands, and of conferring for the benefit of those in distress. 

6. Resolved — That these resolutions and appeal be printed in all the provincial and metro- 
politan newspapers favourable to our cause. 

Appeal. 

Countrymen and Fellow-Christians — In the wilds of Donegal, down in the bogs 
and glens of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, thousands upon thousands of human beings, 
made after the image and likeness of God, are perishing, or next to perishing, amid 
squalidness and misery, for want of food and clothing, far away from human aid 
and pity. On behalf of these famishing victims of oppression and persecution, we 
venture to appeal to your kind sympathies and religious feelings, and hope that, for the 
sake of Him who bore our infirmities, you will share with us their distress by lending 
some substantial assistance to enable us to relieve their wretchedness, and rescue them 
from death and starvation. The ground of this appeal is simple, and may be thus simply 
told: — 

The districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely are the bleakest and most mountainous in 
Donegal or in Ireland. The entire surface is broken up by huge, abrupt, and irregular hills 
of granite, covered with a texture of stunted heath, while the space between is but a shaking 
and spongy marsh. The inhabitants of these wilds are all Celts of the “ pure old race, with 
the pure old faith,” who cultivate small patches of arable land along the shores or claddagh, 
on which their wretched cabins are built, and subsist principally by rearing stock and 
grazing sheep on the steep sides of their mountains and in their hollow glens. The increase 
of the flocks they sold to meet the landlord’s rent and the other exigencies of life ; while 
of the wool of their sheep they manufactured frieze and tammy as clothing for the male and 
female members of their families respectively. Thus, from time immemorial, they lived in 
the enjoyment of these wild mountains, leading a most innocent and peaceable rural life, 
warm and faithful in their friendships, while their attachment to the old faith was stronger 
than death. Last year brought a sad change on these warm-hearted peasants. All the 
landlords of these districts, save one, simultaneously deprived them of their mountains, 
giving them to Scotch and English graziers for sheep-walks, and, at the same time, doubled, 
trebled, and in many instances quadrupled, the rents on the miserable patches left them. 
These mountains, so unjustly pressed from the unfortunate natives, were peopled with 
Scotch and English sheep. But, sadder still, the strange sheep imported to these mountains 
throve not. Last winter was very prejudicial to sheep, particularly under Scotch treat- 
ment; the Donegal mountains proved treacherous, and their tracts devious to strangers. 
The sheep recently placed on this strange pasturage were prone, from their natural instinct, 
to wander, and the Scotch shepherds were supinely negligent in the duties of their calling. 
The natural consequence was that large numbers of the sheep strayed; large numbers of 
them were lost in bog-holes ; and large numbers perished through the inclemency of the 
winter and the want of proper care. During the penal laws, we are told that grand jury 
levies were made upon Irish catholics for losses sustained by protestant merchants at the 
hands of catholic powers with whom England might happen to be then at war. It must 
have been in the same spirit that, in order to recompense these losses of the Scotch and 
English graziers, an enormous and unjust grand jury warrant was obtained against these 
innocent Celts. And in order, moreover, to carry out this iniquitous enactment, and the 
more effectually to secure the adverse and unjust possession of these mountains, an extra 
force of constabulary was, at the instance of these landlords, ordered to these districts, for 
whose support a most ruinous tax has been imposed on the wretched inhabitants. In short, 
by those and similarly unjust and arbitrary proceedings, the sum of about 3,000 1. has been 
levied on the poorest and most miserable district on God’s earth. Already the law officials, 
backed by 300 constabulary, have, at the bayonet’s point, collected the last farthing of this 
enormously disproportioned levy. The poor shivering and famishing peasants, under the 
terror of an armed force, wielded by officials without feeling or humanity, were obliged to 
sell their little scanty bins of potatoes and small stacks of rye and corn, to meet this merci- 
less demand. It is almost incredible the means these poor creatures resorted to, in order 
to make up the necessary sum. Many went 30 miles to borrow or beg the money 
from their friends ; many sold their kitchen furniture and utensils ; and even mothers were 
known to have sold their cradles. It was, truly, a sight to make angels weep, to see the 
poor helpless fathers, amidst the tears and wailings of their more helpless wives and hungry 
children, parting with the last stone of their potatoes and other necessaries of life to pay 
this iniquitous tax. The stalwart and robust peasantry could do nothing but weep, the 
womanly hearts of the mbthers were wrung with agony, and the ragged children, poor 
innocent things, bewailed, in loud cries and convulsive sobs, their forlorn lot. And we, 
who witnessed these scenes of woe, are not ashamed to confess that we too shed tears, 
unavailing tears, of pity and sympathy for them. But there was no remedy. Like Herod’s 
savage massacre of the Innocents, the warrant was unfeelingly executed. The foul and 
dastardly deed was perpetrated, consummated. And thus the food of some thousand families 
has been swept away, and their only means of supporting and clothing themselves cruelly 
pressed from them. Whether the object of the landlord’s harsh and tyrannical treatment 
to these poor peasants is to crush them out, or wring from them a larger revenue, we will 
not stop to inquire ; but we have no hesitation in saying that, unless they are assisted in 

their 
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their present distress, they must sink under the weight of their misery, must he blotted out 
of existence, and that their once happy homes will become walks for Scotch and English 
hoggets. They are now, at all evenis, in consequence of such treatment, perishing of 
hunger and nakedness, in their damp and comfortless cabins. But we will venture a little 
into detail : — 

There are at this moment 800 families subsisting on seaweed, crabs, cockles, or any other 
edible matter they can pick up along the seashore or scrape off the rocks. There are about 
600 adults of both sexes who, through sheer poverty, are now going barefooted, amidst the 
inclemency of the season, on this bleak northern coast. There are about 700 families that 
have neither bed nor bed-clothes, but are forced to lie on the cold damp earth in the rags 
worn by them during the day. There are about 800 families without a second bed, fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, being huddled together as best they can. Thousands of 
the male population have only one cotton shirt, and wear none while it is being washed, 
while thousands have not even one. The females are still in a worse condition. There are 
about 400 families, in which there may be half-a-dozen of full-grown females, who have 
only one dress among them in which they can appear in public ; mothers and daughters 
alternately using this common wardrobe when they go out of doors. There are about 600 
families who have now neither cow, sheep, nor goat, and who, from the beginning of the 
year to its close, hardly ever know the taste of milk or butter. There are thousands of 
youths, of both sexes, verging on the age of puberty, who are so partially and scantily 
clothed that modesty forbids one- to look at them; they are only objects for the eve of 
charity. We will not, though we could, go further into particulars, but on behalf of those, 
and these, and all appeal for funds to enable us to assist them in their respective wants. 
And we appeal in the name of Him who said, “ Deal thy bread to the hungry,” “ Clothe 
the naked,” “ Give drink to the thirsty,” “ Sell what you possess, and give alms to the 
poor.” The Son of God asks your alms in the person of those perishing peasants. He is 
hungry ; will you give him to eat ? He is thirsty ; will you give him to drink ? He is 
naked ; will you clothe him ? Do it to them, and you do it to Him. For he says Himself, 
“ For as long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me.” We appeal, 
to fathers and mothers, with fond and promising children, and request that “ as you would 
that others would act to your children if they were in want, act you to the desolate families 
in the wilds of Donegal.” We appeal to the chaste and virtuous young ladies of Ireland, 
and say, “ as you value that priceless ornament of your sex, maiden modesty, and as you 
know what it is to put female delicacy rudely to the blush, for want of sufficient clothing, 
grant us of your superfluous dresses wherewith to enable us to buy plain dresses for these 
half-dressed girls of Donegal. Both we and they will pray that God may screen you from 
all shame and confusion.” And finally, before all, and beyond all, we appeal to the patriotic 
young men of Ireland. This fine old Celtic race is about being crushed aside to make 
room for Scotch and English sheep. We appeal to your noble and generous feelings, as 
men and patriots, to assist us in our efforts to prevent their total extinction. We declare 
it in the face of the world as our solemn conviction that in the sight of God and man, there 
is not a more precious offering than alms from the patriot’s muscular hand, when given for 
the love of country and the relief of his kind. 

John Doherty, P.P., Carrigart, Rossgull. 

Hugh M‘Fadden, p.p., Falcarragh, Cloughaneely. 

Daniel M‘Gee, P.P., Bundeg, Gweedore. 

John O’Donnell, p. p., Dungloe, Rosses. 

John Flanagan, P.P., Rathmelton. 

Hugh M’Fadden , C.C., Allsaints. 

James M‘Fadden, C.C., Falcarragh, Cloughaneely. 

Bernard M‘Monagle, c. C., Dunfanaghy, Doe. 

John M‘Groarty, C.C., Cashelmore, Doe. 

Hugh Cullen, c. c., Rossgull. 


(No. 4471, 1858.) 

No. 3. — Extract from Minutes of Proceedings of the Board of Guardians, dated 
16th February 1858. 

Resolved, That having seen, with regret, and astonishment, in the newspapers, an appeal 
signed by 10 Roman-catholic clergymen, setting forth a dreadful state of destitution at 

S iresent existing in this union,, we consider ourselves called on, as the guardians^ of the poor, 
>oth from our own local knowledge and: upon inquiry,, to say such a statement is quite false 
and without any foundation ; and we think we are borne out in this by the fact of having 
only 22 paupers in the workhouse from the entire union. 

As this appeal' has been published for the purpose of raising money, we request the Poor 
Law Commissioners will direct Mr. Hamilton, their inspector, to inquire into the state of 
this union ; and if found untrue (as we confidently affirm that the people are better off this 
season than they have been since the famine year), we hope the Commissioners will publicly 
contradict the statement referred to, as it is alike offensive to the people and unjust to the 
guardians. 

0.8o. 3 E 2 Ordered, 
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Appendix, No. i. Ordered, That the clerk forward to the Poor Law Commissioners a copy of the state- 
ment referred to, and a return of the paupers chargeable to the several electoral divisions of 
the union. 

Documents referred to in the above Resolution : 

I. Appeal by Roman-catholic Clergymen (see No. 2, extract from “ Freeman’s Journal ” of 
12th February 1858.) 

II. Return of Paupers chargeable to the several Electoral Divisions of the Union. 

Dunfanaghy Union. 

Number of Persons who received Relief in the Union during the Seven Days preceding 
Saturday the 13th day of February 1858. 


RELIEVED AND CHARGEABLE TO 


Dunfanaghy Electoral Division 
Ards „ 

Creenasmear „ 

Creeslough ,, 

Doe Castle - ,, 

Crossroads - „ 

Dunlewy - „ 

Magheraclogher „ 

Meenacladdy „ 

Gortahork „ 

Union at large „ 


IN THE 
WORKHOUSE. 


6 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Total 


2 


22 


By order, 

Patrick Coll, Union Clerk. 


(No. 4471, 1858.) 

No. 4. — Letter from the Commissioners to the Board of Guardians. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
Sir, . ... 22 February 1858. 

The Commissioners for administering the laws for relief of the poor in Ireland have had 
before them the resolution contained in Minutes of Proceedings of the Board of Guardians 
of Dunfanaghy Union, on the 16th instant, forwarding a printed document, signed by 10 
Roman-catholic clergymen,, in which it is alleged that a dreadful state of destitution exists 
in certain districts of the union, and requesting the Commissioners to instruct their inspector, 
Mr. R. Hamilton, to make inquiry on the subject, the guardians being of opinion that the 
statements in the document are not borne out by fact, there being at present but 22 paupers 
in the workhouse from the entire union. 

In reference thereto, the Commissioners desire to state that prior to the receipt of the 
guardians’ minutes, their attention having been attracted by the allegations in question, the 
Commissioners had directed Mr. Hamilton to inquire into the destitution prevailing in the 
districts referred to. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

To the Clerk of Dunfanaghy Union. B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 


(No. 5279, 1858.) 

No. 5. — Report from Mr. R. Hamilton, Poor Law Inspector, to the Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, Urney, Strabane, 26 February 1858. 

In reference to your letter of the 16th instant, No. 48, M. 1858, transmitting to me an 
extract from the “Freeman’s Journal,” of the 12th instant (herewith returned), containing 
statements relative to alleged distress in the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, of 
Dunfanaghy Poor Law Union, and requesting me to report to you on the subject ; and also 
with respect to the present condition and future prosperity of the peasantry in the localities 
referred to, I have the honour to inform you that, owing to an official engagement in another 
part of my district, I was unable to visit Dunfanaghy until the 23d instant. 

I attended the meeting of the Board of Guardians held on that day, and I found the 
following resolution had been adopted at their previous meeting : “ That having seen with 

regret 
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Tegret and astonishment in the newspapers an appeal, signed by 10 Roman-catholic clergy- 
men, setting forth a dreadful state of destitution at present existing in this union, we con- 
sider ourselves called on as guardians of the poor, both from our local knowledge, and on 
inquiry, to say such statement is wholly false and without foundation ; and we think we are 
borne out in this assertion by the fact of having only 22 paupers in the workhouse from the 
entire union ; and as this appeal has been published for the purpose of raising money, we 
request the Poor Law Commissioners will direct Mr. Hamilton, their inspector, to inquire 
into the state of this union, and if found, as we confidently affirm it will be, that the people 
are better off this season than they have been since the famine year, we hope the Commis- 
sioners will publicly contradict the statement made, as it is alike offensive to the people and 
unjust towards the guardians.” 

The representations of distress in the locality appear to be the subject of controversy, and 
therefore I determined to take evidence on oath, and herewith submit the minutes. 

In the first instance, I examined the four elected guardians present at the meeting of the 
23d, viz. ; Mr. Olphert, Mr. Ingram, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. M'Clean. 

No. 1. — Mr. Olphert resides in Cloughaneely ; but I may observe he is not Mr. 
Wy brants Olphert, the Vice-Chairman of the Board. I believe he is well acquainted with 
the condition of the people in his neighbourhood. He swears that “he is decidedly of 
opinion the peasantry in his neighbourhood are better off this year than they have been any 
year since the famine ; ” and he confidently swears there is not a family in Cloughaneely 
compelled from want to live on food collected on the seashore. He further swears that the 
people are better clothed this year than they have been for some years past. He also swears 
that he believes the supply of potatoes in the hands of the peasantry of Cloughaneely is more 
than they will be able to consume. 

No. 2. — Mr. Ramsay, the principal food merchant in the town of Dunfanaghy, sweara that 
the demand for provisions this year is decidedly less than it has been for some years past, 
.and states that this is owing to the good crops of last harvest. 

He swears there has been no increase in the number of beggars in the town of Dun- 
fanaghy this year, and that, as far as he knows, the condition and prospects of the peasantry 
is better this year than it has been for some time past. 

No. 3. Mr. M'Clean, a resident of the town of Dunfanaghy, swears that he is of opinion 
the people are as well off this year, if not better, than they have been for some years past ; 
he also swears that he has not seen the slightest appearance of any case of real destitution in 
the town, of Dunfanaghy. 

No. 4. — Mr. Ingram swears that he considers the condition of the people decidedly better 
this year than he ever recollects it ; the potato crop was most abundant, and the oat crop 
excellent. He further says he has not observed a single case of destitution in the union ; 
and the clothing of the people is decidedly better than it has been for some time past. 

No. 5. — The clerk and master of the workhouse appears to have held the situation since 
the year 1841. He swears that on all occasions the Board of Guardians have freely admitted 
destitute persons to the workhouse, and that it is two years since they have refused an 
application for relief. 

Only 27 persons appear to have applied for relief since last harvest, and they were all 
admitted, and no applications for provisional relief have been made at the workhouse ; the 
master says that if distress, “such as is described” in the appeal he has read, existed in the 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, he is satisfied the people would seek relief in the 
workhouse, as they did during the famine years. He swears that the dietary table at 
present in use in the workhouse is quite sufficient for the several classes. 

The relieving officer of the union, whose duty it is to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
condition of the people, swears that he is not aware of there being any urgent distress at 
the union at the present time ; and on his last visit to the Gweedore district, he saw no 
extraordinary distress, and no applications were made to him for relief. He says he has 
known the Gweedore district for the last 20 years, and he believes the people never were 
better off than they are this year. He also says that the clothing of the people is no cri- 
terion as to their real circumstances. 

The Dunfanaghy union contains an area of 125,667 acres, is valued at 10,7151., and 
according to the census of 1851, has a population of 17,320. 

The number of inmates in the workhouse appear to have been, in 


February 1856 - -- -- -- 41 

February 1857 - -- -- -- 28 

February 1858 - -- -- -- 22 


The following table gives you the particulars for each electoral division, and also the 
number of inhabited houses, according to the census of 1851. 
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DUNFANAGHY UNION. 


A Return showing the Area, Valuation, Population, &c., of the several Electoral Divisions. 


ELECTORAL 








Inhabited 

Paupers in Workhouse. 

DIVISIONS. 

AREA. 

VALUATION. 

POPULATION. 

1851. 

February 

1856. 

February 

1857. 

February 

1858. 


A. 

r. p. 

£. «. 

d. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 





Dunfanaghy - 

9,711 

1 19 ; 

2,333 13 

- 

1,119 

1,173 

2,292 

325 

10 

6 

6 

Ards ... 

5,214 

3 20 

1,600 - 

- 

548 1 

577 

1,125 

171 

- 

- 







427 

446 

873 

140 

7 

7 

7 

Creeslough 

5,324 

0 34 

797 19 

- 

667 

716 

1,383 

250 

6 

1 

2 

Doe Castle 

3,634 

0 6 

556 10 

- 

276 

332 

608 

114 

10 

2 

2 

Crossroads 

23,228 

1 25 

2,086 11 

- 

1,459 

1,629 

3,088 

557 

6 

7 

3 

Dunlewy 

22,865 

1 26 

628 3 

- 

673 

745 

1,418 

262 


1 

2 

Alaherneloghea 

24,082 

0 21 

967 10 

8 

1,318 

1,359 

2,677 

502 

1 

1 


Meenacladdy - 

10,024 

1 13 

386 17 


787 

781 

1,568 

285 

- 

" 

- 

Gortahork 

13,240 

3 5 

741 4 

- 

1,089 

1,199 

2,288 

377 

- 

" 

" 

Total - - - 

125,667 

2 17 

10,715 19 

8 

1 8,363 

8,957 

17,320 

2,983 

41 

28 

22 


23 February 1858. Patrick Coll, Clerk of Union. 


The document sent to me is signed by 10 Roman-catholic clergymen, but I am informed 
only four of them reside in the union, viz. : — 

Rev. Hugh M'Fadden, P. p. 

Rev. Daniel Magee, P. P. 

Rev. Berd. M'Monagle, C. C. 

Rev. James M'Fadden, c. c. 

I called on these gentlemen for the purpose of getting information as to the particular 
localities in which distress existed, but I did not find any of them at home; however, I met 
the Rev. Mr. M : Fadden, P. P., and I told him I was making inquiry respecting the desti- 
tution described in an appeal which he had signed, and asked him to mention the localities 
in which the greatest destitution existed. He said “ it was general,” and attributed it to 
excessive taxation, and to the landlords having raised their rents. I asked Mr. M‘F adden 
why the people did not apply for relief in the workhouse if destitution existed to the extent 
described. He said that in consequence of the " Gregory Clause” they could not be re- 
lieved under the poor law. 

I took Daniel Gallagher, who has been the poor-rate collector in the Gweedore and Clough- 
aneely districts (and also county cess collector) since the year 1847, with me to Gweedore. 
From the nature of the duties he has had to discharge, I considered that he must be inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition of the people in his district, and I may observe that he 
resides in the centre of Cloughaneely. 

In passing through Cloughaneely, Gallagher described to me the condition of the pea- 
santry on the different estates in that district, and you will see by his evidence. No. 7, 
“ that he swears that since the famine of 1846 he never saw the people of Cloughaneely 
better off ; that the potato crop of last year was most abundant, and that in the course of 
his travels through his district he has not met with any case of destitution. He says there 
are some poor people on Mr. Nixon’s property in Crossroads division, but he says there is 
nothing like destitution amongst them ; and he swears that there are no families in Clough- 
aneely living on food collected on the seashore.” He says he never, saw the people of 
Cloughaneely better clothed than they are at present, and in this respect he describes the 
tenantry on Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s estate as being the most comfortable. 

At Crossroads I called at the Police Barrack, with the view of taking the evidence of the 
head constable respecting the condition of the people in his district, but he did not like to 
give evidence on oath without an order from his officer ; however, he stated that he was 
well acquainted with the condition of the people in Cloughaneely ; that in the discharge of 
his duty he had to be continually amongst them. He said that they never were better off 

tha 
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han they are this year; that no destitution existed ; that last year’s crop of potatoes was 
more than usually abundant, and that there was no ground for the representations of desti- 
tution. 

I have received a letter from the Rev. Mr. Stewart, the Protestant rector of Tullagho- 
bigly, in which parish Cloughaneely is situated, and as Mr. Stewart appears to have been 
making inquiry respecting the condition of the people, I give his letter in full : 

“ Sir, “ Tullaghobigly, 25 February 1858. 

“ Since reading in the newspapers the fearful accounts of the miserable state of destitu- 
tion and nakedness to which a large number of the inhabitants of this parish are said to be 
reduced, I have been making diligent inquiries on the subject from people likely tq be well 
informed on the point, and from their opinion, as well as from my own knowledge of the 
country extending over a good many years, I would say that there is hardly any founda- 
tion for the report above referred to ; on the contrary, although unfortunately there is 
always more or less distress among so large a population as ours, still it is generally admitted 
there is less than usually this year. They had a fair crop of potatoes last season, and along 
the shores where the largest population is situated they make a great deal of kelp, for 
which there was a fine price, and I have no hesitation in saying that there is much less 
distress in the parish of Tullaghobigly this year than there has been any year since 1847, 
the famine year. 

(signed) “ A. Stewart.” 

The potato crop, and also the corn crop of last year, appear to have been unusually 
abundant, and as no levy has been made on Cloughaneely for either extra police or for the 
malicious destruction of sheep (the assessments having been exclusively on Gweedore 
district), I am satisfied that little or no destitution at present exists in that portion of the 
union, and that the prospects of the peasantry in it are as good, if not better, than they have 
been for some years past. 

I started from the Gweedore Hotel at an early hour on "Wednesday morning with col- 
lector Gallagher, and I desired him to bring me to, what he considered, the poorest villages 
in the Gweedore district. You will observe that he swears he considers the places, visited 
by me to be the worst or most destitute part of the district. 

I went through the following townlands : Ardnagappery, Magheraclogher, Maghera- 
gallen, Derrybeg, Strauacoreragn, Lunniragh, Carrick, Strameekilmartin, Bunbeg, Knock- 
ustoler, Dore, Arduns, Meenderygamph, and I went into the poorest looking cabins. 

In almost every house I visited, during the early part of the morning, I found from two 
to five or six head of cattle living in the same apartment with the people ; and in several 
instances the manure heap was close to the bed on which the people were sleeping. 
Their beds appear to. be very wretched, principally straw, but they all seemed to have 
bed-clothes. I did not see the appearance of any family having slept on the floor. 
I believe the bedding or clothing of the people is no criterion as to their real circum- 
stances. 

I visited one house in Crossroads electoral division, and I was credibly informed the 
owner of it had 20 cows, 9 pigs, 2 horses, and 40 sheep, and I think the inmates of this 
house were as dirty, as badly clothed, and had as few comforts as the majority of the 
Gweedore people. 

I should have mentioned that in my walk through the villages I was accompanied by the 
head constable of constabulary, a most intelligent officer, who had been appointed by the 
Government county cess collector, and had collected the extraordinary taxes levied on the 
district (the particulars of which I will give you in this report). He has been stationed for 
several years at Gweedore, and is well acquainted with the circumstances of every family in 
it. You will observe that he swears, as well as collector Gallagher, that the townlands 
visited by me are about the poorest in his district. 

I found potatoes at eveiy house, either stored inside, or in pits outside the premises ; and 
I saw an abundance of potatoes pitted in the fields throughout the whole of the district, and 
there was unmistakeable marks of cattle in almost all the dwellings. 

A man, named Daniel M‘Bride, accompanied me for upwards of three hours ; his object 
was evidently to exaggerate the destitution of the people. He told me he was intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of every family in the locality. I asked him to bring me 
to any family who were subsisting on food collected on the seashore. He said, “ He did 
not know any family in the neighbourhood at present living on that kind of food, but that 
before long there would be plenty living on it.” 

You will observe that head constable Young and collector Gallagher swear that they 
heard this statement, and I think it is an important one in connexion with my inquiry. 

Except the children of one family, I did not see a single person with the appearance of 
having suffered from the want of wholesome food, and on inquiry respecting that family, 
I found the father was in no want ; but the mother of the children was dead, and they had 
a stepmother. 

In the course of my walk I did not see a delicate looking person, nor did I meet with a 
case of sickness in any of the houses ; and I think the population were as well, if not better 
clothed than the peasantry along other parts of the west coast of Ireland. I saw no person 
without sufficient covering ; the majority of the people had no shoes, but that is not an 
unusual circumstance in the county Donegal. 
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Appendix, No. 1 . The external appearance of the houses is, generally speaking, better than in other parte of' 
the county Donegal ; most of them appear to have been newly thatched this winter. 

I visited three national schools, Derrybeg, Knockastoler, and Dore. There were present 
in these schools 157 children, all healthy looking, and, with the exception of shoes, sufficiently 
clothed. 

On referring to the attendance table of last year, I found that in two of the schools the 
attendance of children this year was considerably over what it was last year. 

In the other school it was about the same. 

I examined Mr. Cruice, sub-inspector of constabulary in charge of the Gweedore or Dun- 
fanaghy district. It will be seen from his evidence. No. 9, that he has been in the habit of 
visiting the locality two .or three times a month, and has had frequent opportunity of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the peasantry. He swears, “ that 
from all he has seen and heard from the men under his command, that the present condition 
of the people of Gweedore (considering the large sums of money levied from them) is as 
good, if not better, than it has been since he came to the district in 1853. He Bays he has 
personal knowledge of every family, and that he is satisfied, if real destitution existed, it 
must have come under his notice. He says the people, generally speaking, appear to be 
warmly clothed ; and he does not believe there is a single family in the locality living on 
food collected at the seashore.” 

No. 10. — Mr. Anderson, the county inspector of constabulary for Donegal, states, “ that 
during the last few days he has been employed making a tour of inspection in the Gweedore 
portion of his district, and has passed through the most remote parts of Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely. He says that he was surprised to see at this season of the year so much 
appearance of provisions about the dwellings of the people ; and he was also surprised to find 
the peasantry looking so comfortable. In the course of his drives he did not meet with a 
single case of destitution, nor did he see a single beggar. He says that he made particular 
inquiries at the several police-barracks if any destitution existed in the locality, and at each 
place was informed there was nothing of the kind.” 

No. 11. — Captain Dyer, formerly a captain in the 3d Light Dragoons, and a gentleman 
altogether unconnected with the district, says, “ that he took the shooting on Mr. Olphert’s 
mountains in July last, and came to Gweedore Hotel in August, and has resided there ever 
since ; that during this period he has been constantly through the electoral divisions of 
Dunlewy, Gortahork, Meenaclady, and Magheraclogher, and has observed the condition of 
the peasantry. On his first arrival he was much struck by the superior appearance of the 
people, as compared with the people of the same class in the county Kerry, where he had 
been residing for the last five years. He appears to have been shooting in the county Mayo 
and the county Galway during the last two years, and he says he thinks the peasantry of 
Gweedore are better clothed and more comfortable looking than the peasantry in Erris 
(Mayo), Connemara, and other parts of Galway. He swears that in the whole course of his 
walks, and he says he has been out every day he could get out, that he has not met with a 
single case of real destitution, and that during the whole time he has been at the Gweedore 
Hotel, he has not seen more than three or four beggars. He says that if destitution existed 
to any extent in the district, he must have observed it, and that the people never asked him 
for alms as he passed through the villages.” 

No. 12. — Head constable Young swears “ that he has known the peasantry of the Gwee- 
dore district for the past 14 years, and that he is thoroughly acquainted with their circum- 
stances ; that he has no hesitation in saying that their present condition is as good as he ever 
saw it; that the supply of potatoes amongst them is abundant, better than it has been for 
many years, and that he does not know a family in the whole of his district in want of 
wholesome food. He also says the clothing of the people is not worse this year than it has 
been, and that he never observed a person in Gweedore without sufficient covering.” 

You will observe, that I swore Mr. Young as to what occurred in his walk with me through 
the district, and that his evidence corroborates my statements. 

From the foregoing statements, you will be able to form a pretty accurate idea as to the 
present condition of the peasantry in the Gweedore district, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that real destitution does not exist to any extent in the locality ; but as to the future 
prospects of the people there, I cannot speak with any confidence ; much will depend upon 
themselves ; for if the outrages which have been committed in that district continue, and 
further taxation be rendered necessary, I see nothing before them but utter ruin and desola- 
tion ; and I may here give you the particulars of the outrages referred to, which have been 
committed during the last year, and for which the district has been so heavily taxed. 

It appears, in the year 1855, Lord George Hill set a portion of his mountains to an 
English sheep farmer, and I am informed by his agriculturist that, in setting this mountain, 
he did not deprive his tenantry of any right they had hitherto been entitled to. 

In December 1855, sheep were first put on the mountains, and for one year they remained 
there unmolested. 

In January 1857, about 200 of the sheep were maliciously destroyed, and from that date 
to the present time the malicious destruction of sheep has gone steadily on. 

On Lord George Hill’s mountain, about 1,130 sheep have been destroyed; and on the 
estates of Mr. Olpherts and Mr. Woodhouse, about 425, making in all 1,555 sheep 
destroyed. 

The tax called the sheep tax is levied off the district for the purpose of paying the owner 
of those sheep the value of his property thus maliciously destroyed. 

There 
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There is but one English sheep farmer in the district; he lias still about 1.300 sheep on 
the mountains. 1 

No later than last Saturday 21 sheep were destroyed ; the carcases of some of which were 
discovered while I was at the hotel. 

In consequence of these outrages a large additional force of police was sent to the district, 
and you will find in head constable Young’s evidence the particulars respecting the assess- 
ment -made on the district for this extra police force, and also for compensation for sheep 
maliciously destroyed. 1 

The following Table, however, gives you the valuation, amount of police tax and sheep 
tax assessed on each electoral division : 1 


— 

VALUATION. I POLICE TAX. 

SHEEP TAX. 

TOTAL. 


£■ S. d. £. S. d. 

£. S. d. 

£. s. d. 

Magheraclogher ... 

967 10 8 490, 4 11 

834 12 7 

1,354 17 6 

Meenaclady .... 

386 17 - 203 - 4 

289 18 9 

494 19 1 

Gortahork, Townland of Kieldrum 

98 4 - 19 13 3 

35-4 

54 17 3 

Dunlewy - 

028 - - 96 1 6 


96 1 6 

Total - - - £. 

811 - - j 

1,189 11 8 

2,000 15 4 


lou will observe that the poundage for these assessments, on the valuation, is on 
Meenaclady about U 5s. 7 d., and Magheraclogher 11. 8s. in the pound, and that these 
two electoral divisions have to bear nearly the whole of the taxation, the outrages having 
been committed in them. ' ° 

No collector could be found to undertake the collection of such taxes, and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, appointed the head constable of police county cess collector, and placed the 
warrants in his hands. 

It will be seen from his evidence, that with the exception of 16 s. every farthino- of the 
police tax (81. 11 s.) has been paid to him. He says that at first he had to distrain numbers 
of cattle, but afterwards the money was paid to him freely. 

The tax for the malicious destruction of sheep appears to have been laid on after the 
police tax. The head constable says that, with the exception of 15/., he expects to have 
the entire of it (1,189/. 15s. 4c/.) collected before the assizes next week. He" says this tax 
was paid to him freely ; he had scarcely to distrain any cattle, and that the people brought 
the money to the police barracks. 

It appears that there are 623 occupiers rated under 4/. in Magheraclogher division, and 
only 12 above that sum. In Meenaclady division 282 occupiers under 4/., and only five 
above that sum. J 

Mr. Robinson informs me that the rents now paid by the tenants on Lord George Hill’s 
estate in very few instances exceed the poor law valuation; and he says that since lie came 
to the district the rents never were so well paid by the tenants as this year. 

Mr. Robinson is a Scotchman ; he has been employed for the last 16 or 17 years as 
agriculturist and general manager on Lord George Hill’s estate ; and he thinks the people 
ot Gweedore are in better circumstances this year than they have been any year since he 
came there ; and he is of opinion they have more cattle and provisions, and that there is no 
destitution whatever. 

He says the clothing of the people is as good this year as it generally is; that he has 
directions lroni Lord George Hill to give bedding and flannel to any of the tenants requiring 
it, but no applications have been made to him this year, though the people were in the 
nabit of applying to him during former years. He also says that he has direction to give 
employment at remunerative wages, but no one has applied this year for work. He says 
that the men remain in a state of idleness during the winter months ; and he further states 
that he pays from 500/. to 600/. yearly to the people on Lord George Hill’s estate for 
worsted stockings knit by them. 

I wrote to some of the proprietors of the district for information respecting the alleged 
destitution. I received a letter from Mr. Wybrants Olphert, Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians,, and proprietor of about one-half of Cloughaneely, and a constant resident on 
ms property, in which he says, that “ with respect to my own property, which is situated 
m the district called Cloughaneely, I know of no distress existing among the tenants ; rents 
never were better paid, and taxes of all sorts. The district of Cloughaneely never was 
accused of destroying the sheep, with the exception of one townland of mine, Upper 
Iveildrum, and consequently had not to pay any tax for them, so that we have no reason to 
be in distress from over-taxation. Magheraclogher and Meenaclady electorals, which arc 
m the Gweedore district, paid all the sheep tax since 1850. I never had a pauper in the 
workhouse from my property ; and, if I heard of any tenants wanting assistance, I would 
most willingly give it to them, without any appeal to the public. I see no prospect of 
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Appendix. No. 1 . distress this year, as both money, potatoes, and meal are plenty; in fact, I think the 

district of Cloughaneely never was better off. "With the exception of a small property 

I purchased in the Incumbered Estates Court in June 1S56, I have not raised my rents; 
this I raised about 25.6 d. an acre. I allow tenant-right ; and generally from 30 to 40 
years’ purchase is given to tenants leaving their farms. I never distrain a tenant for rent, 
nor have I ever ejected one.” 

Mr. Foster, agent to Lord George Hill and other proprietors in the district, in his letter 
says, “ As to the statements lately made relative to the state of the Gweedore and Clough- 
aneely district, there is not even a shadow of truth in them, as I know the people were 
not so well off for a number of years past, and it is a doubt to me if they ever were so 
well off. 

“ As to the rents, every shilling due to Lord George Hill on the 1st November was paid 
me before the 10th November; and the tenants came to the rent office in such numbers to 
pay their rents, I was obliged to get an extra hand to assist me in receiving the rents, and 
several paid me 5 /. notes in mistake for 1 /. notes. They had a most extraordinary fine 
summer to make kelp, and they also got a great price for it. The sale of kelp alone brings 
several thousand pounds to the district ; and the lobster fishery, lately established, has also 
been of great assistance, as the average sale is 500 dozen a week. They had a good crop 
of potatoes last year, and I am certain they never were so well off. Of course the payment 
of the extra police tax, and for the destruction of sheep, has taken a very large sum from 
them, but I am not aware of any tenant in Gweedore having sold a cow, horse, or sheep to 
make those payments. It is most difficult at present to get labourers in the Gweedore 
district, except at exorbitant wages, and when there was really distress there was no end of 
the persons coming to look for employment. 

“ It is quite impossible to judge of the state of the people from their appearance, or the 
way they live in their houses, as they have not the least idea of either cleanliness or 
comfort, nor do they wish to be improved, or that strangers should come and settle in the 
country. I know numbers that have at this moment several hundred pounds, and you 
would not suppose, from the appearance of themselves, houses and families, that they were 
better off than any of the rest.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Horn Head, writes, “ I have been all my life resident in the Dunfanaghy 
Union, and I never saw the people more comfortably off than now. I have one townland 
in the Gweedore district, on which both police tax and sheep tax were collected. A tenant, 
whose annual rent is under 21., handed me a 10 /. note to take my rent from it.” 

From Mr. Woodhouse I have received the following letter : 

“ I hope you will, if possible, afford me an opportunity of seeing you before you make 
your report respecting Dunfanaghy. With regard to my tenants, I never knew them in 
better circumstances ; I have no dispute with them ; I have never violated tenant-right ; 
I have not evicted any one, or sold any goods as a distress for rent. 

“ The statements made respecting me in the letters in the c Ulsterman,’ and in the 
petition, &c., are utterly unfounded ; so much so, that only my name is mentioned; I could 
not say that the matters applied to me. 

“ When I last received Torry rents, three of the tenants owing sums under 2 /. handed 
me 10/. Bank of Ireland notes to take the rent out of, and give the difference.” 

Since I commenced to write this report, I have received a letter from the medical officer 
in charge of the Gweedore dispensary district, stating that the amount of disease in his 
district is less than it has been during former years. 

I am credibly informed, that with the exception of one tenant in the Gweedore district, 
who was ejected for persisting in keeping a public-house contrary to his landlord’s wish, 
but who was afterwards allowed to return to his house and farm, no evictions have taken 
place on the estates of either Lord George Hill, Mr. Wybrants Olphert, Colonel Kennedy, 
or Mr. Woodhouse. 

On my return from Gweedore, I passed through the adjoining union of Letterkenny, 
and made particular inquiry respecting the condition of the people there, and was informed 
generally that they never were better off than they are this year, and I saw no appearance 
of any destitution. A guardian who was at the Board on Friday (Mr. M'Auley) asked 
me if my inquiry was in consequence of the representations of distress in Gweedore. I 
said it was. He told me he had been well acquainted with the condition of the peasantry 
in that locality for the last 28 years, and he described the people as living in the most 
wretched state before Lord George Hill purchased the property. I took his evidence on 
oath ; and you will observe that he has visited the locality twice during the last three 
weeks, and from what he saw, he is satisfied the people are as well off as they ever were, 
and that he is quite sure they are much better oft for clothing and bedding than they for- 
merly were- He states he was employed as auctioneer, a few weeks ago, to sell a part of a 
cargo of herrings in that neighbourhood ; that all the herrings were at once sold to the 
people, and upwards of 500/. in cash paid down by them; and he says he could have sold 
four times as much ; and he is satisfied, from the description of purchasers, the herrings 
were bought for the use of the people in the locality. 
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On my way to Gweedore, I passed through the Milford Union, and made particular 
inquiry as to whether unusual distress existed in that district. There was a large attend- 
ance of guardians present at the Board on Monday ; and in answer to my inquiry, they 
adopted the annexed resolution, and it was signed by nine elected guardians, and three ex 
officio guardians. I have only to add, that 1 saw no indication of distress in that union. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) R. Hamilton. 


Milford Union. 

At a Meeting of the Board of Guardians, held on the 22d day of February 1858. 

Present : in the Chair, — Thomas Batt, Esq., J. p., Rathmullen House ; 

Other Guardians,— John Sproule, Esq., j. p., Ramelton ; Robert H. Patten, Esq., j. p., 

Croaghan House, Tamney, Rathmullen; Mr. George M'Gowan; Mr. Collin Reid; 

Mr. Joseph Dixon; Mr. William Boyle; Mr. Isaac Matson; Mr. Robert Stewart; 

Mr. J ames William Stewart ; Mr. M oses Gregg ; Mr. Robert Morrow. 

Mr. Hamilton having expressed a wish that the Guardians of Milford Union present 
this day should state their views relative to the state of destitution in their several electoral 
divisions : 

Resolved,— That we consider pauperism and destitution in the Milford Union is much 
less than it has been for the last three years ; that the supply of provisions is greater, a 
much larger quantity of oats having been ground into meal and stored up by the farmers 
this season than for some years past ; and that the crop of potatoes was larger, and of better 
quality, and is keeping sound. 

(signed) Thomas Batt, Chairman, J. p. 

William Reid, Clerk of Milford Union. 


No. 6. — Minutes of Evidence enclosed in foregoing Report. 


Minutes of Inquiry respecting the present Condition and Prospects of the Peasantry in 
the Gweedore and Cloughaneely Districts of the Dunfanaghy Union. 


Thomas Olphert, being duly sworn, states,— Am an elected guardian of the Dunfanaghy 
Union ; I reside at Corroncannon, Crossroad, in the Cloughaneely district; I am acquainted 
with the condition of the peasantiy in Meenaclady, but I have not been there lately. I 
know the condition of the peasantry in a good part of Cloughaneely, and from what I 
know, am decidedly. of opinion that they are better off this year than they have been any 
year since the famine, and I am confident there is not a family in Cloughaneely who are 
compelled from want to live on seaweed, crabs, or other matters collected along the shore. 
It.is a constant practice amongst the peasantry to collect particular kinds of seaweed, but 
this is done by all classes, and is no criterion of destitution. The people used it occasion- 
ally as medicine. 

From my own observation of the people of Cloughaneely, I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are better clothed this year than they have been for some years past. 

A very small portion of the sheep tax and no police tax has been levied off the Clough- 
aneely district. 

About half of Cloughaneely is the property of Mr. Wybrants Olphert; the other half 
belongs to Mr. Steward, of Horn Head, Mr. Nixon, myself, and others. The rents were 
?| ve !L more free l v than this year ; I had not to ask the tenants for it. A portion of 
Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s mountains are set to Scotch sheep farmers, but there has not been 
many sheep killed on them. 

As far as I am aware, the rents have not been raised this year . 

The potato crop of last year was a very abundant crop, better than it was for some years 
past, and the crop seems to have kept well, and I believe there is a very large supply in the 
hands of the peasantry of Cloughaneely, more than they will be able to consume. I 
believe the corn crop was also very good. 


Swown before me, this 23d February 1858, 


Thomas Olphert. 


(signed) R. Hamilton, 

Poor Law Inspector. 


William Ramsay, being duly sworn, states, — I am an elected guardian of Dunfanaghy 
Union, and am a general merchant, and I have been supplying the poorer classes in the 
neighbourhood with all sorts of provisions. The demand for provisions from the peasantry 
bis year is decidedly less than it has been for some years past, which is owing to a good 
crop of potatoes and corn. 

°-8o. 3 F 2 There 
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Appendix, No. 1 . There certainly has been no increase in the number of beggars in the town of Dun- 

fanaghy this year, and, as far as I know, the condition and prospects of the peasantry are 

better this year than for some years past. 

Wm. Ramsay. 

Sworn before me, this 23d February 1858, 

(signed) JR. Hamilton. 


Thomas M‘Lcan, being duly sworn, states, — Am an elected guardian of Dunfanaghy 
Union, and reside in the town of Dunfanaghy. As far as I know of the present state 
and future prospects of the peasantry of the union, I am of opinion the people are as well 
off this year, if not better, than they have been for some years past. I have not seen 
the slightest appearance of any case of real destitution in the town of Dunfanaghy. 

Thos: M'Lean. 

Sworn before me, 


(signed) R. Hamilton, 


22d February 1858. 


Thomas Ingram, being duly sworn, states, — I am elected guardian of Dunfanaghy Union, 
and am a land agent. 

I am thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the peasantry in the portion of the 
union I am connected with between Dunfanaghy and Creeslough. The condition of the 
people is decidedly better this year than I ever recollect ; their potato crop was most 
abundant, and the oat crop excellent. I have not observed a single case of destitution, 
and the clothing of the people is decidedly better than it has been for some time past. 


Sworn before me, this 22d February 1858, 

(signed) R. Hamilton. 


Patrick Coll, being duly sworn, states, — Am clerk of Dunfanaghy Union, and also 
master of workhouse ; have held the situation since 1841 ; the Board of Guardians have 
on all occasions freely admitted destitute persons to the workhouse. It is two years since 
an applicant -was refused relief. 

It appears there have been but 27 applications for relief since last harvest, and they were 
all admitted. 

There have been no applications latterly by destitute po8r people for provisional relief at 
the workhouse. 

If distress, such as described in the appeal I have read, existed in the Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely district, I am satisfied the people would seek relief in the workhouse, as they 
did during the famine years ; larger numbers applied for relief from that part of the union 
during the famine than from any other part of it. As far as my knowledge extends, I think 
the present condition and future prospects of the peasantry are better this year than for 
some time past I think the country is improving. 

The dietary table now handed to you is the one at present in use, and I have every 
reason to believe that the quality of provisions allowed is quite sufficient for the respective 
classes. 

Patrick Coll, 

Clerk, & c. of Dunfanaghy Union. 

Sworn before me, this 22d February 1858, 

R. Hamilton. 

James Frid, being duly sworn, states, — Am relieving officer for Dunfanaghy Union; 
have held the situation since 1847. 

I am not aware of there being any extraordinary urgent distress in the Union at the pre- 
sent time. 

I think a large number of people could not be subsisting on seaweed and such matter 
without my knowledge. It is about six or seven weeks since I visited Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely districts. On that occasion I saw no extraordinary distress ; no application 
was made to me for relief ; I saw a few beggars, but they would not go into the poor- 
house. On my oath I did not see the least appearance of anything approaching to actual 
want. 

The people in the Gweedore district were always poor looking, but I do not think they 
are as bad looking this year as they have been in former years. I was relieving officer 
during the famine years. The applications for relief from the Gweedore district were very 
numerous at that time. I have been in nearly all the houses, and there is great improve- 
ment as compared with former times. I have known the Gweedore district for more 
than 20 years, and the peasantry have been generally poor throughout the whole period. 
From all I know or could see, I believe the people never were better off than they are this 
year. 

I take all applications for relief, and bring the cases before the Board of Guardians. I 
never knew the guardians refuse relief to any person entitled to it. 

The 
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The people in the Gweedore district were never well clothed. I have known people Appendix, No. 

in that locality, with three or four cows, would not have a shilling’s worth of clothes on 

them. 

I think the clothing of the peasantry in that neighbourhood is no criterion as to their 
real circumstances. 

From all I have, heard and seen, I believe the potato crop of last year was abundant, and 
the supply of provisions in the union sufficient. 

James Friel. 

Sworn before me, this 23d February 1858, 

R. Hamilton. 


Daniel Gallagher, being duly sworn, states,— I have been collector of poor-rates for the 
divisions of- Crossroads, Dunlewy, Magheraclogher, Meenaclady, and Gortahork, since the 
year 1847, and during that time I have had frequent opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the condition of the peasantry in the Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, particularly 
in Cloughaneely, as I reside about the centre of it. 

I am also county cess collector in Cloughaneely. Since the famine of 1846, I never saw 
the people better off than they are this year. 

1 lie potato crop of last year was most abundant, and in the course of my travels through 
the district I have not met with any case of destitution. 

There are some poor people on Mr. Nixon’s property, and I think perhaps their condi- 
tion is not. so good as it has been, but there is nothing like destitution amongst them. I 
speak of his property in Crossroads division. I do not think there are any families in my 
district living on seaweed ; there are no families living on it, and I never saw the people 
of Cloughaneely better clothed than they are at present, and the women and children appear 
to have sufficient covering for their persons. 

In the electoral division of Magheraclogher there are 623 occupiers rated under 4 1., 
and only 12 over that sum; and in Meenaclady 282 under 41., and only five over that 
sum. 

The bedding used by the people is very bad. Mr. Olphert’s tenants have good bedding ; 
but the bedding of the people on other estates is not so good. I think the people are worse 
off for bedding than for anything else. 

I accompanied you with head constable Young through the townlands named in the list 
handed to me (annexed), and I have no hesitation in swearing that it is about the worst or 
most destitute part of the district. 

In the course of the walk I saw no case of real destitution, and in most of the houses 
visited found cattle and provisions, and the people were as well clothed as they usually 
are, and, with the exception of two or three children, the people I saw were sufficiently 
clad. . Twenty families could not be subsisting on seaweed in the district without my 
knowing it. 


Sworn before me, 24th February 1858, 


Daniel Gallagher. 


R. Hamilton. 


Jack Gallagher, being duly sworn, states, — I am employed a3 bailiff on Mr. Olphert’s 
estate; am well acquainted with the condition of the people in Cloughaneely, and I swear 
that their present condition is as good this year as it has been for some years past, and, as 
far as I know, I have observed no case of destitution amongst the peasantry, Mr. Olphert’s 
tenants, and I swear that a number of families from it are not subsisting on seaweed 
crops. The people have more food in their hands than they have had for the last five 
years. 

Last year’s crop of potatoes was the best for some time past, and there are quantities of 
potatoes in the country, and the price of them is 3 d. a stone at present. 


Sworn before me, 24th February 1858, 


Jack Gallagher, 


R. Hamilton. 

John Cruise, being duly sworn, states, — Am sub-inspector of police, and I took charge 
of the Dunfanaghy district on the 1st of July 1853. Gweedore and Cloughaneely are in 
my. district, and I have been in the habit of visiting those localities twice and sometimes 
thrice a month, and have had frequent opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition of the peasantry ; and from all I have seen and heard from the men under my 
command, I am of opinion that their present condition (considering the large sums of money 
1853^ ^ r ° m ^ iem ) * s as S°°d, if not better, than it has been since I came to the district in 

In my visits, particularly in 1856 and 1857, and up to the present time, I have had per- 
sonal knowledge of almost every, family in the Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, and 
decidedly no. real case of destitution has come under my knowledge ; and I. am satisfied, if 
real destitution existed, it must have come under my notice. I considered the people of 
those localities to have been in greater distress in the summer of 1856 than they were at 
any time since I had charge of the district. 

o.8o 3 f 3 The 
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Appendix, No. 1 . The people appear to be, generally speaking, warmly clothed, with some exceptions; but 

their persons do not present a clean or tidy appearance, and, except in a few instances, the 

females do not wear shoes. 

I can conscientiously swear, that instead of 800 families subsisting on seaweed crops, and 
other matters of such description in that locality, 1 do not believe there is a single family in 
such circumstances, nor do I think human beings could exist on such food ; and, as far as 
my knowledge goes, I have seen nothing of the kind in the locality referred to, and I am 
certain it could not have existed there to any extent without in some shape or other comma- 
under my notice. 

John F. Cruise. 

Sworn before me, 25th February 1858, 

R. Hamilton. 

John Anderson, being duly sworn, states, — Am county inspector of constabulary for the 
county of Donegal ; have during the last few days been employed making a tour of inspec- 
tion in the Gweedore portion of the county, and I have passed through some of the most 
remote parts of the Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, and I Avas surprised at this season 
of the year to see so much appearance of provisions about the dwellings of the people, and 
I was also surprised to see the peasantry looking so comfortable. In the course of my 
drives, I did not meet with a single case of destitution, and I did not see a single beggar. 
I made particular inquiries at the several police barracks if any destitution existed in the 
locality, and at each place was informed there was nothing of the kind. 

John Anderson, Co. Inspector, Donegal. 

Sworn before me, 25th February 1858, 

R. Hamilton. 


John Edward Dyer, being duly sworn, states, — I was formerly a captain in the 3d Light 
Dragoons. I took the shooting on Mr. Olphert’s in July last, and I came to the Gweedore 
Hotel in the middle of August, and have resided there ever since, and during that period 
I have been constantly through the electoral divisions of Dunlewy, Gortahork, Meenaclady 
and Magheraclogher, and have observed the condition of the peasantry in those divisions. 
When I first arrived, I was much struck by the superior appearance of the people as com- 
pared with the people of the same class in the County Kerry, Avhere I had been residing 
for the last five years. I have also been shooting in Mayo and Gahvay, and I think the 
peasantry in this neighbourhood are better clothed, and more comfortable looking, than the 
peasantry in Erris, Connemara, and other parts of Galway. It is not more than two years 
since I have been in that part of the country. 

In the whole course of my walks (and I have been out every day I could get out) I have 
not met with a single case of real destitution ; and during the Avhole time I have been at 
the Gweedore Hotel, I have not seen more than three or four beggars, and they appeared 
to be regular trampers. 

If destitution existed to any extent in the divisions I have mentioned, I am satisfied 
I would have observed it. The people never asked me for alms as I passed through the 
villages. 


Sworn before me, 25th February 1858, 


J. E. Dyer. 


R. Hamilton. 


William Young, being duly sworn, states, — Am head constable of police, and have been 
in charge of the Gweedore station for the last seven years. 

As no collector could be found, I was appointed by the Government to collect the tax 
levied for extra police in 1857, winch extra force was sent to the district in consequence of 
the malicious destruction of the Scotch sheep, the property of settlers Avho had taken the 
grazing of the mountains on the estates of Lord George Hill, Mr. Olphert, and Mr. Wood- 
house. The district on Avhich this tax was levied is principally in Meenaclady and Maghe- 
raclogher electoral divisions ; it was also levied on some toAvnlands in Dunlewy division. 

There has only been one levy of police tax, amounting to 811 l., and every farthing of 
this sum has been collected, except 16 s. 9 d. At the commencement I had to distrain 
cattle in great numbers, but afterwards the money was paid freely. 

In addition to the tax assessed for extra police, a tax was assessed for the malicious destruc- 
tion of sheep, and I was appointed to collect that tax in addition to the police tax. 

The amount of the sheep tax on Magheraclogher electoral division was — 

About £.864 12 7 

On Meenaclady - 289 18 9 

On Gortahork (one townland) - 35 4 - 

Total - - £.1,189 15 4 


Thus making a total sum of about 2,000 l. to be levied off this portion of my district. 

I expect 
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I expect I shall get all the sheep tax (except about 15 7.) •before the coming assizes. In the 
course of collecting this money, I have been obliged to visit the people, and for the past 
14 years I have known the peasantry in the Gweedore district, and have had frequent 
opportunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with their circumstances, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that their present condition is as good as I ever saw it. The supply of 
potatoes amongst them is abundant, much better than ft has been for a number of years, 
and the oat crop was also a fair crop. 

The sheep tax was paid to me freely ; I had scarcely to distrain any cattle ; the money 
was brought to the barracks to me. J 

I do not know a family in the whole of my district in real want. There is not a family, 
to my knowledge, living on seaweed. The clothing of the people is certainly not worse this 
year ; and I have never observed a person in Gweedore without sufficient covering on them. 
I have read the appeal made by the Roman-catholic clergymen, and I am satisfied there is 
no ground for representation of distress contained in that document. I am quite satisfied 
there is no destitution at all in Gweedore. 

I accompanied you through the houses on the townlands named on the sheet handed to 
you (annexed),* and I can swear that those townlands are about the poorest in mv district. 
We visited all the poorest look ing. houses, and in nearly every instance found cattle and 
provisions, and saw no case of destitution. 

Heard you ask Daniel M‘ Bride if he knew any family in the district who were livino- on 
seaweed ; and though he admitted he was thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the 
people, he said he did not know any family at the present time. 

Throughout all the potato fields there were abundance of pits still out, and in places far 
remote from any residence. In one or two instances, when the pits were opened, the 
potatoes looked sound and good. 

In the course of collecting the cess I have got notes nearly covered with soot, and 
sovereigns and silver black, which money must evidently have been lying past for a long 
time. In nearly all cases in the district the cows and horses are kept in the same apart- 
ment as that occupied by the inhabitants, and the manure is allowed to accumulate into lar«-e 
heaps. In some of the houses visited to-day it was about four feet deep, and this is by no 
means an unusual thing. 

The bedding of the people is certainly of a very inferior description, but I do not con- 
sider that to be any criterion of their condition. I know people well able to purchase good 
bedding whose present bedding is of a very inferior description. I do not recollect se'eino- 
any family without some sort of a bed. 

I know Mulligal, whose children you pointed out to me as looking destitute, and I know 
that lie has provision plenty, both potatoes and oats. His present wife is stepmother to 
the children alluded to, and that circumstance may account for their neglected appearance. 

No sickness at all exists amongst the peasantry; the people are healthy and weli- 
looking. 

William Young, Head Constable. 

Sworn before me, this 24th February 1858, 

R. Hamilton, 

Poor Law Inspector. 


Appendix, No. 1. 


•Ardnagappary. 

Magheraclogher. 

Magberagolleen. 

Derrybeg. 

Stranacorcragb. 

Lunniagh. 

Carrick. 

Strameekilmartin. 

Bunbeg. 

Knoekastoler. 

Dore. 

Arduns. 

Meenderygample. 


I mentioned this 
family in my Re- 
port.— R. H. 


William Robinson, beinjr duly sworn, — Am an elected guardian of Dunfanaghy Union, 
and have been employed for the last 16 or 17 years as agriculturist and general manager on 
Lord George Hill’s estate. I am a native of Scotland. 

I am thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the peasantry in Gweedore district. 

I consider tha,t the people generally are in better circumstances this year than they have 
been any year since I came to Gweedore. 

I am of opinion there are more provisions and more cattle amongst them than I remember 
at any other time. 

I swear that there is no destitution whatever amongst them. I have read the appeal now 
handed to me, and signed by the Roman-catholic clergymen ; and as regards the statement 
of distress amongst the people, I swear there are no grounds whatever for the statements, 
and that there are no families in the neighbourhood without wholesome food. 

The clothing of the people is as good this year as it generally is ; if anything, I think it 
is better. I have not seen any one without proper covering. I have direction from Lord 
George Hill to give bedding and flannel to any of the tenants requiring it ; but no appli- 
cations have been made to me for anything this year, and this is the first year that I had no 
application made to me. In other years the people applied to me for clothing, &c. ; but 
there was no application this year. 

I have also direction from Lord George Hill to give employment to any of the people at 
remunerative wages by task-work. A man could earn, at any job I have set, from 1 s. to 
Is. 6 d. a day. No one has asked for work this year; but I am well aware there are 
numbers of able-bodied men in the neighbourhood, but no one works at this time of the 
year. They commence work on their farms about the 17th of March ; and after the crop is 
in the ground, they employ themselves burning kelp, and at the shore during the summer, 
and in harvest numbers of them go to England and Scotland. Large sums of money are 
earned by the burning of kelp ; it is a source of very remunerativeemployment. Last year 
was a most favourable year for kelp burning, and the price obtained for 'it was much higher 
than usual, about from 5 l. 10 s. to 6 l. 10 s. a ton. 

O.80. 3 F4 I P a y 
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Appendix, No. i. I pay about from 500 1. to 600 1. yearly to the people on Lord George Hill’s estate for 
worsted stockings, which are knit by the women. 

As far as I know, there is no meal selling in the district; the people are livinn on 
potatoes. 1 ° 

During the winter months the male population remain in a state of idleness ; they seldom 
or ever work on their land. 

Since I came here the rents never were so well paid by the tenants as this year The 
aoldni|j» are TMy small ; but if the people were industrious, I have no doubt they could all 


Sic orig. 


support themselves. 


Sworn before me, 24th February 1858, 

R. Hamilton. 


William Robertson. 


I was present at the digging out of the sheep from the holes they put into, and there 
can be no doubt whatever but that they were maliciously destroyed. 

W. R. 

John M‘Auley, being duly sworn, states, — I reside at Letterkenny, and am a guardian of 
that union. I have been in the habit of constantly visiting the district of Gweedore and 
Uoughaneely for the last 28 years, and I am well acquainted with the condition of the 
peasantry before Lord George Hill came to the country. I have been down there twice 
during the last three weeks, and from what I saw am satisfied the people are as well off as 
they ever were, and I am quite sure they are much better off for clothing and bedding than 
they were when Lord George Hill purchased the property. 

Sworn before me, 26 th day of February, 

R. Hamilton. 


1 was employed as auctioneer to sell a part cargo of herrings at Burton Port within 
the last three weeks, and all the herrings were sold at once to the people, and paid for, and 
there was received from them upwards of 500 l. in cash; and I do think I could have sold 
four times as much, and am satisfied, from the description of purchasers, they were sold for 
the use of the people, and I believe they will be consumed in that locality. 

John M‘Auley. 


DUNFANAGHY UNION. 


Dietary for Healthy Inmates of Workhouse, 23d February 1858. 


Number 

of 

Class. 


Able-bodied working males 


Aged and infirm, and per- 
sons above 15, not 
working. 


infants under 2 years 


BREAKFAST. 

DINNER OF 

SUPPER. 

TOTAL 

• Meal, & c. 

Potatoes, &c. 

MEAL and MILK 
per day. 

6 oz. meal and 5 qt. 
buttermilk. 

8 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

3 J lbs. potatoes and 
j qt. buttermilk. 

5 oz. meal and j qt. 
buttermilk. 

19 oz. meal and 1 qt. 
buttermilk. 

6 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

7 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

3i lbs. potatoes and 
j qt. buttermilk. 

5 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

18 oz. meal and 1 qt. 
buttermilk. 

5 oz. meal and £ qt. 
buttermilk. 

7 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

3 lbs. potatoes and 
3 qt. buttermilk. 

4 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

16 oz. meal and 1 qt. 
buttermilk. 

5 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

6 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

2} lbs. potatoes and 
J qt. buttermilk. 

4 oz. meal and ^ qt. 
buttermilk. 

15 oz. meal and 1 qt. 
buttermilk. 

4 oz. meal and j qt. 
buttermilk. 

5 oz. meal and J qt. 
buttermilk. 

lbs. potatoes and 
J qt. buttermilk. 

3 oz. meal and $ qt. 
buttermilk. 

12 oz.meal and 1 qt. 
buttermilk. 

3 oz. meal and £ qt. 
sweet milk. 

5 oz. meal and £ qt. 
sweet milk. 

If lbs. potatoes and 
£ qt. sweet milk. 

2 oz. meal and \ qt. 
sweet milk. 

10 oz. meal and } qt. 


4 oz. meal, 4 oz. bread, and 1 pint of sweet milk daily. 


The quantity of meal is to consist of $ oatmeal and § Indian meal. 


Patrick Coll, Clerk of Union. 
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(No. 5279, of 1858.) 

No. 7.— Letter from the Commissioners to the Board of Guardians. 

c- Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 

& ’ 1 March 1858. 

- ™ Commissioners for administering the laws for relief of the poor in Ireland desire to 

U i ni ° n ’ m reference t0 thcir resolution of the 16th 
February laet, that the Commissioners have now received Mr. Hamilton’s report of the 
result of the inquiry which he was directed by the Commissioners to make into the state of 
the Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, together with the evidence which he took on 
oath in the course of that inquiry. 0K on 

Mr. Hamilton examined various witnesses who were conversant with the state of the 
districts, including fcnr elected guardians of the union, the master of the workhouse the 
Sad ™n.t°S' f T 1 '“ t0 i 0f P“ r -r»‘cs. the head constable of police at Crossroads! the 
head constable of police at Gweedore, Mr. Cruise, sub-inspector of constabulary of Dun- 
fanaghy district, and Mr. Anderson, the county inspector for Donegal. ' 

Mr. Hamilton also personally visited and inspected the dwellings of a great number of 
the poorest residents in those parts of the Gweedore district which were pointed out to hiS 

md mStorValb T c 1 ‘ roums ‘ ance ‘! P"t of ‘ho population, by head constable Yomm 
and collector Gallagher, who accompanied him in that visitation. 

denvdn^TeTruJw ” L g - W t0 ,^ e ™ aHetl Worm the guardians that their resolution 
r,™a S *" i n! ° certain published statements, alleging that distress exists in the 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, is fully borne out by Mr. Hamilton’s report, and the 
evidence accompanying it. 1 ’ e 

. , Tlle Commissioner will forward in due course a copy of the minutes of evidence, for the 
information of the guardians ; but they think it important to lose no time in statins that all 
Plo, e r. ?i e “TT. 1 ” re P reBentm g ,* he condition of the peasantry in Gweedore and 
9” - as fa . r bot,er at present than at any time since the period of the famine and 

that no apprehension whatever exists m the locality of any person sufferino- from wait of 

the common necessaries of life. * 

contra D'- “ppenrs that, notwithstanding the severe tax lately levied on the 
district, the rents and the ordinary- taxes have been punctually and exactly paid, and that 
a leater obundmee of provisions was never observed about the dwellings of the inhabitants 
at this period of the year; that there is a remarkable absence not only of applications 

tht P tbe d'T'-'f PnTal a Ct "“ y ’ but CTen ° f “PP lioa tions for employment; a?d, finally 
tta the district is in a good sanitary state, the amount of disease, according to the medicS 
officer s report, being much less than m former years at this season. 


To the Clerk Dunfanaghy Union. 


By order, &c. 

(signed; B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 


(No. 5539, 1858.) 

No. 8. Extract from Minutes of Proceedings of the Board of Guardians of 
2d March 1858. 

i o^q E 1 - <5tter fr ° m tlie Poor Law Commissioners, dated 22d February 1858, No. 4471 
1858, having reference to a resolution of the Board of Guardians of the 16tli February 1858’ 
Gweedorf ' ^ Commissioners to institute an inquiry into the alleged state of destitution in 

Letter from same of the 1st instant. No. 5279, 1858, relating to and commenting on the 
result of Mr. Hamilton’s report on the alleged destitution in the districts of Gweedore and 
Gioughaneely. 

Letter from the Rev. John Doherty, P. P., of Rossguill, parish of MeevagB, as Honorary 
Secretary of the Committee of the Gweedore and Cloughaneely Relief fund, requesting to 
be furnished with the names of the guardians who composed the Board on the 16th of 
-February last, and a copy of the minutes of that day’s proceedings. 

. Ordered,— That the clerk refer Mr. Doherty to the Poor Law Commissioners for the 
information wanted. 


O.So. 


3G 
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(No. 5279, 1858.) 

No. 9. — Letter from the Commissioners to the Board of Guardians. 

Poor Law Commission Office, 

gjj. Dublin, 6 March 1858. 

With reference to that part of the letter addressed to you on the 1st instant, in which 
it was stated that a copy of the evidence taken by Mr. Hamilton on his recent inquiry into 
the state of the Gweedore and Cloughaneely districts, would be forwarded in due course, 
the Commissioners for administering the laws for relief of the poor in Ireland now for- 
ward to you, to be laid before the Board of Guardians of Dunfanaghy Union, a copy of the 
evidence referred to.* 

By order, &c. 

To the Clerk Dunfanaghy Union. (signed) B. Banks, Chief Clerk. 


Appendix, No. 2. 


RETURNS of the Number of Persons relieved in the Workhouse of the Dunfanaghy 
Union; distinguishing the Number chargeable to the Electoral Divisions comprised in 
the District of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, during each Half-year from the 25th day ot 
March 1848 to the 25th day of March 185S: Of the Number of Cases of Sickness 
attended by the Medical Officers of Dispensary Districts of die said Union, since the 
nassino- of the Medical Charities Act; distinguishing the District of Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely: Of the Poundage of the Rates made on each Electoral Division of the 
said Union; distinguishing the Divisions comprised in the District of Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely, in each Year, ended the 31st day of December^ from 1843 to 1857, both 
inclusive: And, of the Sums expended in the said District of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 
under the Labour Rate or Temporary Relief Acts. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin,) 
June 1858. J 


B. Banks, 

Chief Clerk. 


The District of Gweedore is not recognised on any map or other official document in the office ; 
and although the District of Cloughaneely is named on the Ordnance Survey ^ a ps, no boundary 
is shown; they are, however, believed to comprise the Parishes of Tullaghobegly and Raymun 
donev, which include the Electoral Divisions of Meenacladdy, Ma. ? heraclogher, Gortahork t ho 
greater part of the Electoral Divisions ofDunlewy and Crossroads, and a small portion of the 
Electoral Division of Dunfanaghy. , , _ o , T)„ nPT „ 

The portion of this district to which the levy of the special taxes extended appeal s by Papers 
presented to the House of Commons on the 16th March last, No. 198, to comprise the Sectoral 
Divisions of Meenacladdy, Magheraclogher, Dunlewy, and one townland in the Electoral Division 

° f Till m nexed Statistics relate to the entire Union of Dunfanaghy, a single line being drawn under 
the names of those divisions comprised in the district popularly known as Gweedore and Dlougn- 
aneely, and a second line under those divisions to which the special tax extended. 


LIST of Tables annexed. 

No. 1. Statement of Number of Persons relieved in Dunfanaghy Workhouse during each Half- 

2. Statemen™ of' NiSef ofCases of Sickness attended by Medical Officers of Dispensary 

3. Statement showing the Poundage of Rates made on each Electoral Division of Dun- 

fanaghy Union in each Year ended 31st December 1848 to 1857. 

4. Statement of Expenditure under the Labour Rate Act. m ...arv 

5. Statement of Number of Persons relieved, and Amount expended, undei Tempo y 

Relief Act, in Dunfanaghy Union. 
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PAPER delivered in by Mr. John Browne, 10 June 1858. 


Appendix, No. 3. 


LIST of Persons visited in the Districts of Gweedore and Cluughaneely, and who are, for 
the most part, in a state of Destitution, described in my Evidence. A cross distinguishes 
those who have not Land from those who have. By those who have no land I mean 
those who told me that they paid no rent- 


Lower Keeldrum. Landlord, IV. Olpherts. 


1. James M'Fadden - 

2. Hugh Cannon 

3. James M'Fadden - 

4. Michael Curran 

5. Paddy M'Ginley - 

6. Michael Carrol 

7. Hannah Boyle 

8. Margaret Green 

9. Daniel Hanlon 

10. Fanny Green 

11. Widow Rodgers 

12. Shan Martin 

13. Charles M'Grenra - 

14. Shemus Heraghty - 

15. John M'Fadden 

16. Manus Curran 
17- William Ferry 

18. Daniel Doherty 

19. Hugh Doohan 

20. Patrick Doogan 

21. Owen Doogan 



22. Denis Cullum 

23. John Ferry - 

24. Daniel Martin 

25. Neal Duggan 

26. Owen M'Gowan - 

27. Patrick Martin 

28. Shan Doogan 

29. Edward Curran 

30. James Gallagher - 

31. Edward M'Grenra - 

32. Nelly Sheil - 

33. Hugh Sweeny 

34. Hugh Ferry - 

35. Michael M'Gaidee - 

36. Hugh M'Elroy 

37. Francis Doohan, Fannabuy 

38. James Ferry - ditto 

39. Peggy M'Glenchy ditto 

40. Nelly Boyce, Bedlam 

41. Michael Whoriskey 


- land 
no land + 

- land 


no land + 
- „ + 
,, + 
- land 


no land + 
- land 


Estate of Lord George Hill. 


1. H ugh Gallagher, Meenanillar-f no /' ent + 

0 ° ’ (a labourer 

(but lately he has got a new cut) 

2. Jack Gallagher, Meenanillar, has land 


3. 

Owen Harlev - 

ditto - no 

land + 

4. 

Denis Craig, Stranacorkaragh - 

land 

5. 

Bridget M‘Bride, Middleton - 

,, 

6. 

Michael M'Bride 

- ditto 


7. 

John Gallagher 

- ditto 

„ 

8. 

Paddy M‘ El wain 

- Dore 


9. 

Catherine Sweeny 

- ditto - no 

land + 

10. 

Widow M'Cole 

- ditto 

land 

11. 

Daniel M‘Gee 

- ditto 


12. 

Cornelius Ferry 

- ditto 


13. 

Charles M‘Gee 

- ditto 


14. 

Paddy O’Donnell 

- ditto 

n 

15. 

Frank Gallagher 

- ditto 


16. 

Pat Gallagher 

- ditto 


17. 

Grace Gallagher 

- ditto 


18. 

Mick M'Monagle 

- ditto 


19. 

Michael M'Monag 

ie, ditto 

n 

20. 

Edward Gallagher 

- ditto 


21. 

Widow Gallagher 

- ditto 


22. 

Margery M‘Gee 

- ditto 

’ 

23. 

Daniel O’Donnell 

- ditto 


24. 

Widow Rodgers 

- ditto 


25. 

Anthony Rodgers 

- ditto - no rent + 


26. Catherine O’Donnell, Dore - land 

27. Margery Coll - - ditto - „ 

28. Tole Coll - - ditto - „ 

29. Manus O’Donnell - ditto - „ 

30. James M'Bride - ditto - „ 

31. Margery Gallagher - ditto - „ 

32. Shan Gallagher - ditto - „ 

33. Widow Qpogan - ditto - „ 

34. Widow M'Bride, Knockactoller „ 

35. Dolty Gallagher - ditto no land + 

36. Conal Gallagher - ditto - land 

37. Daniel Gallagher, Meenadreen „ 

38. Charles Doherty - ditto - „ 

39. Michael Ferry - ditto - „ 

40. Michael M'Ginley, Magheralosk ,, 

41. Catherine Doherty - ditto - „ 

42. Owen Doherty - ditto - „ 

43. William Doherty - ditto - ,, 

44. Hugh Sweeny - - ditto - „ 

45. Hugh Connauglan - ditto - „ 

46. Roger M‘Gee - - ditto - „ 

47. Bryan Boyle - - ditto - „ 

48. Charles Gallagher, Meenaduff- „ 

49. Maurice Coll - ditto - „ 

50. Paddy M'Cafferty, Carricks - „ 

51. James M'Geever, Glassaghoo, no land -f 


0.80. 


3 G 4 
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Appendix, No. 4. 


Appendix, No. 4 . RETURN showing the Number and Description of Live Stock in the several Baronies of the 

County of Donegal, in each Year from. 1847 to 1856 inclusive — taken from the Annual Reports 

presented to Parliament. 


Years. ' Horses. 


Inishowen, West 


Kilmacrenan - 


1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 


1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 


1,882 

2,093 

1.658 

1.659 
1,493 
1,496 
1,430 
1,436 


4,173* 

4,084 

3,976 

4,117 

3,584 

3,848 

4,078 

4,083 


2,212 

2,209 

2,292 

2,196 

2,105 

2,022 

2,383 

2,166 

2,241 

2,175 

6,870*1 


7,046 

5,595*| 

6,032 

6,164 

6,069 

5,732 

5,977 

5;661 

6,091 

6,193 

6,597 


1,906 

1,695 

1,755 

1,914 

2,232 


14,263 

15,407 

20,398 

21,970 

22,826 

21,882 

24.522 

25,789 

24,438 

24,873 

9,671 

10,090 

12,045 

14,386 

12,741 

14.326 
14,718 
16,254 
16,644 

16.327 

13,731 

14,884 

15,226 

16,932 

16,168 

18,444 

19,625 

21,549 

21,533 

23,588 

9,333 

9,447 

9,938 

10,432 

10,441 

9,495 

10,775 


22,012 

25,215 

30,721 

32,656 

32,815 

31,336 

35,355 

38,257 

37.321 
37,798 

30,957 

33,416 

37,906 

36,352 

34,753 

36*660 

40,046 

44,961 

41.321 

12,818 

15,507 

18,468 

19,769 

17,688 

18,461 

20,803 

20,638 

25,714 

25,825 


11,616 

12,627 

18,520 

16,124 

16,272 

19,509 

22,010 

25,803 

18,951 

27,971 

10,581 

13,285 

15,062 

12,853 

9,167 

11,699 

12,260 

13,108 

13,842 

14,914 

16,982 

15,441 

14.518 

14,070 

10,754 

12,726 

15,279 

18.08S 

16,766 

26,246 

7,582 


4,287 

3,307 

5,587 


18,834 

22,153 

26,987 

27,073 

23,677 

27,190 

27,657 

32,898 


10,622 

21,681 

19,817 

16,229 

4,876 

5,123 

5,902 

5,738 

5,497 

7,050 

7,300 

9,116 

14,653 

16,825 


858 

1,023 

2,042 

2,370 

2,357 

1,929 

2,166 

3,699 

3,873 

2,946 

220 


1,296 

1,949 

2,923 


5,193 

3,359 

2,205 


1,699 

1,505 

1,248 

2,077 

2,515 

1,247 


1,903 

3,192 

6,2S5 

6,562 

4,250 


1,735 

2,268 

3,777 

3,586 

3,228 

3,381 

3,501 


2,873 

2,856 

2,329 

2,423 

2,629 

3,139 

3,795 

2,700 


1,037 

1,231 

1,660 

1,490 

1,583 

1,237 

1,668 

1,833 

1,522 

1,527 


19,370 

25,794 

28,886 

34,880 

38,363 

37,432 

43,231 

46,435 

43,742 

44,765 

15,111 

18,257 

22,110 

21,509 

22,491 

23.506 
28,178 
32.591 
28,023 
30,133 

24,823 

32,078 

32.035 
35,833 
33,988 
38,694 
41,894 
46,943 
41,951 
52,423 

14.957 

17,460 

18,877 

19,673- 

19,582 

20.035 
22,265 
22,273 
23,353 
26,749 

38,747 

52,691 

61,888 

64,812 

72,010 

72,046 

86,204 

92,520 

82.506 
86,850 


71,768 

78,879' 

85,022 

88,066 

85,051. 

84,961 

86,884 

19,049 

27,895 

33,324 

33,848 

32,598 

37,530 

38,956 

39,938- 

38,667 

45,608 


* Mules are included with horses in 1847. 
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PAPER delivered in by Rev. J MGroarty, 17 June 1858. Appendix, No. 5. 


List of the Townlands, the Houses in each Townland, and the Number of Family in each 
House visited by me. 


Townland of 
ACLOGHER : 
Owen Doherty - 
John Gallagher - 
J ohn Sharkey - 
John Gallagher - 
Daniel M ‘Bride - 
J ohn Mulligan - 
Hugh O’Donnell 
Thomas Mulligan 
John Byrne 
John Gallagher - 
Thomas Gallagher 
John Gallagher - 
J ohn Doherty - 
Daniel Doherty - 
Patrick O’Donnell 
John M‘Bride - 
Owen M‘Bride - 
James Sweeny - 
Toal Coll - 
Anthony Sweeny 
Cornelius Peoples 
Susan Gallagher 
Saragh Peoples - 
Doltv Gallagher 
James Boyle 
John Mulligan - 
Hugh Gallagher 
Toal Coll - - - 

Widow Duggan - 
Charles Doherty 
John Ferry 
Daniel Harkin - 
Widow Gallagher 

Cornelius Gallagher - 
Daniel Coll 
Widow M'Bride 
Edward Sweeny 
Francis O’Donnell 
Widow Boyle 
Cormick Duggan 
Shane Gallagher 
Neil Doherty 
Roger Gallagher 
Widow M‘Gee - 
Patrick Boyle - 
John Mulligan - 
James Rorty 


Number 
of ' 
Family, j 


Magher- 


9 

5 

5 

6 
5 

4 

5 
2 
2 
3 

6 
2 

3 

10 

4 
6 
7 


Ardanagapparay : 
Widow M'Bride 
John Duggan 
John Duggan 
Bernard M'Bride 
John Duffy 
Charles M‘Cole - 
Michael Duggan 
Charles Duffy 
Andrew Duggan 
Roger Gallagher 
Domnick Sweeny 
John Harkin 
Widow Duffy 
Michael Duffy - 
James M‘Cole - 
Shane Boner 
Neil Boner 
Teague Coll 
Rose Carroll 


6 

10 

1 

7 
6 
6 

8 
9 
6 

5 
7 

6 
3 

7 

2 

3 

6 

7 

3 
2 

4 
10 
13 

3 

4 
9 

8 


Patrick Gallagher 
John M‘Cole - 
William Coll - 
John O’Donnell - 
James Gallagher, sen. - 
James Gallagher, jun. - 
Widow Boyle - 
Widow Boner - 
Widow M‘Cole - 
M argaret Gallagher - 
Owen Gallagher 
Widow Duggan - 
Bernard M‘Cole 
Owen M‘ Garvey 
Michael M‘ Bride 
Bridget M‘Bride 

Magheragallan : 
Widow Gallagher 
Widow M‘Gee - 
Hugh M‘Gee - 
Neil O’Donnell - 
Neil O’Donnell, sen. - 
Hugh O’Donnell 
Patrick Gallagher 
James Gallagher 
Widow Sweeny - 
Patrick Mulligan 
Alexander Gallagher - 
James Diver - 


O.80. 


3 H 


Number 

of 

Family. 



5 

9 

5 

3 

4 
2 

6 
2 


7 

8 
5 
1 


6 

8 

4 

4 

6 

9 

3 

8 

2 

2 

8 

6 

{continued) 
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Number 

of 

Family. 


M agheragallan — continued. 


James Curran - - - - 4 

Cornelius M‘Gee 8 

James M‘Bride - 5 

Charles Gallagher - 7 

Dore, Middle : 

Corneilus Ferry - 3 

Hugh Duggan - - 

Widow M'Cole - 2 

Manus Boyle 12 

Patrick O’Donnell - - - 8 

Edward Gallagher - 4 

Francis Gallagher - 7 

Grace Gallagher - 3 

Anthony Gallagher - 8 

Michael M'Monagle - 7 

Michael Gallagher - 9 

Edward Gallagher - 5 

Susan Gallagher - — 

Widow Gallagher - 6 

Amabia M ‘Gee - 5 

Owen Boyle - 4 

Dore, Lower : 

Daniel O’Donnell - - - 10 

Catharine O’Donnell 2 

Widow Coll - 5 

Widow Rogers - - - - 3 

Anthony Rogers - - - 4 

Francis O’Donnell - 8 

James O’Donnell - 8 

Patrick Gallagher - 

Toal Coll ----- 9 

Manus O’Donnell - 7 

Teague M'Fadden - 8 

Francis O’Donnell - 2 

James M‘ Bride - - - - 7 

Cornelius Gallagher - - - 8 

Widow Gallagher - 7 

Neil O’Donnell - 6 

John Gallagher - - - - 7 

Hugh Gallagher - 4 

Widow Duggan - - - - 8 

John Duggan - - - - - 

Widow Duggan - 6 

Townland, Magheralosk : 
Catharine Doherty - 4 

Hugh Conaghan _ - - 9 

Hugh Gallagher _ - - 5 

Michael M‘Genley - 5 

William Doherty - 5 

Dominick Doherty - - - 7 

Shane Gallagher - 7 

Hugh Sweeny _ - - - 4 

Hugh Conaghan _ - - 9 

Widow M'Bride - 4 

MeenadUFF : 

Charles Gallagher - - - 12 

James Boyle - — 

Michael M‘Bride - 7 

Arthur Doherty - - - - 5 

Cornelius M'Bride - - - 3 

Cornelius Gallagher - - - 8 

Moses Coll - - - - 10 



Number 

of 

Family. 

Meenadreen : 


Daniel Gallagher - - - 

7 

Charles Doherty - 

9 

Michael Ferry - - - 

6 

Roger M‘Gee - 

5 

Bryan Boyle - - - - 

7 

Townland, Meenanillar : 


Manus Rorty - - - - 

6 

Shane Rorty - - - - 

4 

Neil O’Donnell - - - - 

_ 

Shane Coll - 

3 

Alexander M‘Cole - - - 

10 

Bryan Boyle - 

11 

Carrick : 


Manus Gallagher - - - 

4 

Edward M‘Garvey - - - 

4 

Michael Gallagher - - - 

5 

Widow M'Bride - - - 

7 

Meenacladdy : 


Michael O’Donnell - 

3 

Glenhoola : 


Manus Curran - - - - 

4 

Townland, Shanrockle- 


MARTIN : 


James Harkin - - - - 

- 

Thomas Mullegan - 

6 

Susan lVlullegan - - - - 

- 

Hugh Coll 

8 

Charles Coll - - - - 

2 

Thomas M‘Gee - 

6 

James M'Bride - 

8 

Thomas Mullegan - - - 

6 

Shanacorcoragh : 


Catharine Conaghan - - - 

_ 

Peter Duggan - - - - 

6 

Philip Gallagher - - - 

5 

James M'Ginley - 

7 

Teague M c Ginley - 

6 

Denis M‘Gee - - - - 

6 

Lunniagh : 


J ohn Boyle - 

6 

Hugh M ‘Garvey 

4 

James Coll - - - 

4 

Winifred Gallagher - 

- 

Daniel Gallagher - 

3 

Catharine Gallagher - 

3 

Francis Coll - 

3 

Dunemore : 


Widow Canon - 

4 

Michael M‘Carry 

5 

John Ferry - - 

7 

Rose Harkin - - - - 

6 

William M‘Monagle - 

4 

George Greer - - - - 

5 

Bridget Sweeny - 

3 

Widow Weer - - - - 

1 
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Dunemore — continued. 
Owen M'Hugh - 
Edward M'Lafferty 
Thomas M'Sparran 
Owen iVTCasland 
Charles M £ Hugh 
James M'Casland 
William M'Monagle - 
Charles M'Lafferty 
Dominick M'Monagle - 
Hugh Sweeny - - - 

Denis M'Casland 
Sarah M'Veigh - 

Townland, Balltboes : 
Owen Ferry - 
Shane M'Fadden 
Peter Ferry - 
Mary Ferry - 
John M'Hugh - 
Dominick M £ Fadden - 


Townland, Balltboes— 
continued. 

Widow Duggan - 
John M‘Fadd en - 
Hugh M‘Gee - 

Townland, Balendeate : 
Bryan Heraghty 
Maurice M ‘Bride 
Widow M £ Bride 
Dolty Coll (cotter) 

Widow M'Bride 
Michael O’Donnell 
James M £ Bride - 
Owen M £ Bride - 
Widow Coll - 
William M £ Garvey 
Michael M £ Gee - 

Townland, Cotteen: 

Toal Gallagher - 
Shane Gallagher 


Number 

of 

Family. 


P. S. All are tenant farmers, with two or three exceptions. 


Appendix, No. 6. 

LIST of Houses -visited by William Eobertwn on Lord George Hill’s Property in company 
with Mr. Cmice, the Stipendiary Magistrate, on the 16th June instant. 


Arduns : 

James Ferry. 

James Boyle. 

Upper Dore : 
Owen Boyle. 

Charles Boyle. 

James Boyle. 

James Doherty. 

Feragh Boyle. 

Paddy Boyle. 

Paddy Boyle. 

Widow Catherine O’Donnell. 
Peter Rogers. 

Owen Gallaher. 

Widow Shela Gallaher. 
Daniel M £ Gee. 

Charles M £ Gee. 

Middle Dore.- 
Daniel M £ Gee. 

Catherine M'Leod. 

Frank Gallaher. 

Patrick M £ Elwean. 

Noher Ferry. 

Manus Boyle. 

Paddy O’Donnell. 

Ned Gallaher. 

Autan Gallaher. 

Grace Gallaher. 


Middle Dore — continued. 
Mickey M £ Monigle. 
Mickey Gallaher. 

Ned Gallaher, sen. 

Magey M £ Gee. 

Peggy Gallaher. 

Lower Dore: 

Daniel O’Donnell. 

Magey Call. 

Widow Rogers 
Francis O’Donnell. 

James O’Donnell. 

Toul Call. 

Manus O’Donnell. 

Meenadupp : 

Hugh Gallaher. 

Hannah Gallaher. 

Noher M'Bride. 

Carrol. Gallaher. 

Morise Call. 

Brian Boyle. 

Ned Campbel. 

Charles Doherty. 

Shane M'Garvey. 

James M £ Garvey. 

Thomas M £ Bride- 
Billy Doherty. 


Forty-Nine. 


William Robertson. 


o.8o. 
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Appendix, No. 7- 


Appendix, No. 7. RETURN stowing the Number of Patients attended at the Dispensaries, and visited at 

their Residences, during the Years 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, by G. F. Brady, Medical 

Officer of the Dungloe and Gweedore Dispensaries. 


YEAR. 

J anuary. 

I* 

■§ 

tS 

March. 

< i 

j 

1 

July. 

9 

September. 

S 

i 

o 1 

1 

55 

1 

O 1 

Total. 

1846 - 

j 309 

196 

187 

236 

145 

196 

185 

149 

144 

193 

152 

1 

122 | 

2,212 . 

1847 - 

254 1 

246 

390 

263 

268 

196 

169 

173 

74 

101 

119 

98 

2,350 

1848 - 

142 

418 

302 

411 

200 

259 

216 

228 

132 

121 

116 

99 

2,644 

1849 - 

183 

106 

221 

131 

197 

203 

135 

137 

134 

91 

144 

82 | 

1 

1,764 


G. F. Brady, 

Late Medical Officer of Dungloe and 
Gweedore Districts, and now of Cross- 
roads and Gweedore Districts. 


A RETURN showing the Number of Patients attended at the Dispensaries, and visited 
in their Houses, in the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, and Part of 1858, by 
G. F. Brady, Medical Officer of Crossroads Dispensary District, in Dunfanaghy Union. 



1 G. F. Brady, 

Falcaragh, I Medical Officer, Crossroads Dispensary District, 

5 May 1858. j Dunfanaghy Union. 


Appendix, No. 8. 


Appendix, No. 8. 


We, the undersigned members of the Board of Guardians, present at a meeting this day, 
22d February 1858, consider that the state of destitution in the Milford Union is much less 
than it has been for the last three years ; that the supply of provisions is greater, a much 
larger quantity of oats having been ground into meal and stored up by the farmers this season 
than for some years past, and the crop of potatoes was good, and is keeping sound. 


(signed) Thomas Butt, j.p., Rathmullan, Vice-chairman. 
John Sproule, J. p., Rath mettas. 

Robert Henry Patton, Bosnakill. 

George M‘ Goman, Rathmullan. 

Robert Morrow, Breaky. 

Collin Read, Milgokil. 

Moses Gregg, Ramelton. 

William Boyle, Kilmacrennen. 

Robert Stewart, Gartnaskeagh. 

Isaac Matson, Loughkeill. 

Joseph Dixon, Greenfart, Croaghross. 
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Appendix, No. 9. 


PAPERS delivered in by Daniel John Cruice, Esq., 2 July 1858. 


COUNTY OF DONEGAL, SUB-DISTRICT OF GWEEDORE. 


RETURN, showing the Number and Nature of the several Outhages on the Property of the Appendi 
Scotch and English Settlers in this District since the Month of February 1857 ; also the * — 
Destruction of Lord Hill's House at Tor, and the Attack and Robbery of the Shepherds at 
Tor and Alton. r 



Date 


Name 





No. 

of 


of 


Nature of Outrage. 


REMARKS. 




Injured Party. 



1 

3 Feb. 1857 

Mr. Janies Hugguss 

| 180 sheep maliciously de- 

On the lands of Meen- 

2 

12 Feb. 

„ 

Mr. W. Hunter - 

stroyed. 

42 - ditto 


derrygamph. 


14 Feb. 

» 

Mr. J ames Hugguss 

60 

- ditto 

. 

On the lands of Meen- 

4 

18 Feb. 

„ 

Mr. Joseph Wright 

125 

- ditto 


derrygamph, &c. 

5 

19 Feb. 

» 

Mr. J ames Hugguss 

78 

- ditto 


On the lands of Tor. 



n 

- ditto 

20 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Meen- 

7 

28 Feb. 


Mr. Joseph Wright 

87 

- ditto 


derrygamph, &c. 




Mr. James Hugguss 

26 

- ditto 


On the lands of Meena- 

9 

24 Mar. 

•» 

Mr. William Hunter 

24 

ditto 

- 

cung, &c. 

On the lands of Kildrum, 

10 

5 Apr. 

„ 

- ditto 

78 

- ditto 




6 Apr. 

» 

Mr. J ames Hugguss 

12 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Meen- 

12 

13 Apr. 

„ 

- ditto 

92 

sheep plucked 

and 

derrygamph, See. 


16 Apr. 



killed. 



13 


- ditto 

16 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Meena- 

14 

25 Apr. 

„ 

- ditto 

22 

sheep killed 

and 

cung, &c. 

On the lands of Tor. 

15 

12 May 



plucked. 



n 

- ditto 

7 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Meen- 

16 

21 May 

|f 

- ditto 

22 

- ditto 


derrygamph, &c. 


28 May 

„ 

- ditto - - , 

51 

- ditto 




| 1 Dec. 

„ | 

Mr. William Hunter 

32 

- ditto 




| 3 Feb. 1868 , 

- ditto 

11 

- ditto 




15 Feb. 

„ 

- ditto 

111 

sheep maliciously de- 

On the lands of Alton. 

21 

20 Feb. 



stroyed. 



» 

- ditto 

21 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Meen- 

22 

6 Mar. 


- ditto 

9 

- ditto 


derrygamph, &c. 


22 Apr. 

„ 

- ditto 

25 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Alton. 



„ 

- ditto 

30 

- ditto 

- 

On the lands of Meen- 

25 

6 Mar. 1857 

- - Lord George Hill 

- - Destruction of a 

new 

derrygamph. 




and Robert Cowans. 

house being erected for a 

A large party of men 
entered Cowan’s house 





shep 

herd, and police 

bar- 





rack 

; also an attacl 

c on 

disguised, by night, bv 





Cowans, the shepherd, and 
robbery of his firearms, 

breaking open his door. 





See., 

and orders to leave 






the country. 



26 

10 Dec. 1856 

James Lillico 

- - Housebreaking, 

and 






robbery of firearms 

and 

A large party of men 





watch, &c., and ordered 





him to leave the country. 

disguised, by night. 


0.80. 3 „ 3 
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List of Persons visited. 


Gweedoke, 15 June 1858. 

Meenacung. 

1 . Widow Mulligan : 

1 bed ; 3 head of cattle ; land cropped. 

(Got relief, No. 181.) 

2 . Connell M'Ginley : 

8 head of cattle; a good house; locked- 
up land, well cropped. 

(Got relief, 481.) 

3. Tom M‘Gee : 

His house locked with a padlock. 

4. Connell Doogan : 

1 straw bed ; 4 head of cattle ; a 
sack of oats. 

5. Pat Galagher (or James) ; 

A large wooden dish of stirabout ; but 
when I went into the house they 
commenced eating sea-weed. 

(Got relief, 178.) 

6 . John M'Cool : 

A sack of meal ; he said it was his 
own — that he got none from the 
relief. 

7. James Doogan : 

A shattered house, and appearance of 
poverty on the mountain attached ; 
53 head of cattle in good condition ; 
4 horses and 26 sheep. 

(Got relief, 176.) 


16 June 1858. 

Ardun. 

8 . James Ferry : 

4 milch cows tied in his house ; a bed 
and bed-clothes. This man is in Lon- 
don, oneof Mr. Doherty’s witnesses. 

(Got relief, 307.) 

9. James Boyle: 

Clean house; chairs, bed and dresser 
in kitchen ; 2 beds in room ; chest 
of meal and woollen wheel ; 5 cows 
and 1 horse. 

(Got relief, 308.) 

Upper Doore. 

10 . Peter Rogers: 

1 bed and bedstead ; 1 cow ; 1 heifer ; 
1 calf. 

(Got relief, 318.) 

11. Pat Boyle: 

2 cows ; chairs ; bed ; dresser ; wool- 
len wheel ; a room locked. 

(Got relief, 314.) 

12 . Ned Boyle: 

3 cows ; chairs ; dresser ; bed and 
other furniture; a room locked; 
children looking well ; a sheep- 
house and a cow-house, where it ap- 
peared cows and sheep had been. 

(Got relief.) 


13. Farrig Boyle: 

3 bedsteads and 3 beds, one of them 
covered with ticken ; chairs ; table ; 
a number of women’s gowns; a 
quantity of potatoes; 1 chest; 5 
cows ; 20 sheep. 

(Got relief.) 

14. James Doherty : 

3 beds, bedsteads and bed-clothes ; a 
quantity of potatoes ; spinning- 
wheel ; a sheep-house ; a place for 
tying 5 cows. When I came into 
this townland 1 saw the people 
drive off several head of cattle, and 
all appeared to do what they could 
to conceal any property they had. 
Lord G. Hill’s agriculturist was with 
me; he told me that he had an ac- 
count of the number of cattle ; each 
of them had the crops all good. 

(Got relief, No. 319.) 

15. John Boyle : 

2 beds and bed-clothes ; woollen 
wheel ; potatoes ; meal ; 1 cow in 
the house. Mr. Robinson says 
the man has 2 cows and a heifer. 

(Got relief, 320.) 

16. Charley Boyle : 

3 beds and bed-clothes ; chairs ; 
dresser; and, I am told, he has 2 
cows. 

(Got relief, 316.) 

17. James Boyle : 

House locked up, lest I should see 
it. I am told he has 3 cows, a 
horse, and sheep. 

(Got relief, 315.) 

18. Owen Gallagher: 

This man’s house is not more comfort- 
able or better furnished than any 
of the others, although I am told 
he is worth 400 /. ; he sold 200 l. 
worth of meal on credit this year. 

19. Widow Galagher: 

Clean house ; bed and bedstead ; 
chairs, and dresser. 

(Got relief, 311.) 

20 . Pat Boyle : 

2 beds and bedsteads; dresser, and 
chairs. I am told he has 2 cows. 

(Got relief, 314.) 

21 . Daniel M'Gee: 

A good house ; 3 beds ; dresser ; 
press and boxes; potatoes; a good 
quantity of wearing apparel. I am 
told that he has 5 cows and a horse. 

22 . James Sweeny : 

1 bed and bedstead; 2 chairs; 1 box; 
potatoes; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 323.) 

23. Charles 
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23. Charles M'Gee: 

2 beds ; dresser ; . chairs ; a large 
quantity of potatoes ; 1 cow tied 
in an outhouse ; a large quantity 
of potatoes ; 3 bags of rye. I am 
told he has 7 head of cattle and a 
horse. 

24. Widow Catherine M'Cool, or O’Donnell: 

1 bed and bedstead ; a chest ; some 
meal. 

(Got relief, No. 288.) 

25. Pat M'Elwaine : 

2 beds and bedsteads ; chairs ; chest; 
woollen wheel ; potatoes ; 1 cow 
tied in. 

(Got relief, 304.) 

26. Manus Boyle : 

4 beds and bedsteads ; chairs ; table ; 
dresser; meal; 2 cows; 1 pig; 
a large quantity of potatoes in his 
barn. I am told that he has 7 
head of cattle. This is one of the 
men that Hugh M'Bride said used 
sea- weed. 

27. Pat O’Donnell : 

1 bed; dresser, and chest ; a poor 
house. I am told he has a cow. 

(Got relief, 303.) 

28. Anthony Galagher: 

2 bedsteads, nothing in them ; a 
dresser. I am told he has 3 head 
of cattle. 

(Got relief, 310.) 

29. Frank Galagher : 

2bsdsand bedsteads; dresser; chests; 
a quantity of potatoes. I am told 
he has 8 head of cattle- 

30. Michael M'Munnigle : 

2 beds and bedsteads ; a dresser ; a 
chest. He appears to be poor. 

(Got relief, 298.) 

31. Michael Gallagher (tailor) : 

1 bed ; dresser ; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 299.) 

32. Ned Galagher: 

2 bedsteads ; dresser ; chest ; some 
potatoes ; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 297.) 

33. Widow N. Galagher : 

This is the woman whose husband 
died in the mountain ; 1 bed ; some 
meal ; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 295.) 

34. Maggy M'Gue; 

A poor and bad house. 

(Got relief, 287.) 

3 5. Maggy Coll (widow): 

1 bc-d ; 2 bedsteads ; 1 dresser. I 
hear that she has 2 cows. 

(Got relief, 301.) 

36. Daniel O’Donnell : 

House shut up. 

(Got relief, 290.) 

37. Widow Rogers : 

This is the woman M‘ Bride said 
had eaten “ a garden of sea-weed 


1 bed and bedstead; 1 dresser; 
woollen wheel. She said she some- 
times eat sea-weed, but had meal 
now ; she appears to be poor. 

(Got relief, No. 286.) 

38. Frank O’Donnell (cobbler):' 

3 beds and bedsteads ; dresser ; 
chairs, and chests. I am told he 
has 4 cows. 

(Got relief, 284.) 

39. James O’Donnell: 

3 bedsteads : the beds appear to have 
been taken out ; a dresser ; chest ; 
some meal. I am told he has 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 283.) 

40. Paddy Galagher: 

3 beds and bedsteads ; dresser ; chest ; 
chairs ; table ; some potatoes and 
meal ; two cows tied in an outhouse. 

(Got relief, 282.) 

41. Tole Coll (carpenter): 

3 bedsteads, blankets and rug on 
them ; 1 dresser ; 1 cow tied in ; 
carpenter’s tools. 

(Got relief, 281.) 

42. Manus O’Donnell (cooper) : 

Was working at his trade : 1 bed and 
bedstead ; dresser ; chest ; 1 cow 
and calf. 

(Got relief, 274.) 

M EENADUFF. 

43. Ned Campbell: 

2 ticken beds and bedsteads; 1 
dresser ; chairs ; chests ; a large 
quantity of potatoes — more than 
they will require for their own use; 
a good deal of milk ; 3 cows ; crops 
good. 

(Got relief, 709.) 

44. James Boyle: 

House shut. 

(Got relief, 262.) 

45. Hugh Galagher: 

2 beds and bedsteads; some potatoes; 
4 cows. 

(Got relief, 263.) 

46. Widow Nora Galagher : 

3 bedsteads ; 3 beds, two in ticks ; 
1 dresser; chests; table; chairs; 
woollen wheel; 6 head of cattle, 
3 of them milch cows; 1 horse. 

(Got relief.) 

47. Connel Galagher : 

2 beds and bedsteads ; chest; churn; 
1 cow ; meal ; some potatoes. 

(Got relief, 259,) 

48. Manus Coll : 

A very poor house. I am told he has 
a cow. 

(Got relief, 257.) 

49. Nogher M'Bride: 

Family at dinner ; potatoes and milk ; 
1 bed and bedstead; a dresser; 1 
cow ; 1 heifer. 

60. Michael 
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50. Michael M'Bride : 

House shut. This man, I am told, 
has 7 head of cattle, a horse, and 
sold meal on credit. 

(Got relief.) 

51. Charles Galagher : 

2 beds and bedsteads ; dresser ; some 
potatoes ; a sack of oats ; 2 cows. 

(Got relief, No. 256.) 

52. Bryan Boyle : 

Beds; dresser; chairs, &c. ; potatoes; 
4 sacks of oats, which they wanted 
to conceal; 2 cows tied in. 1 am 
told he has 4 cows. 

(Got relief, 579.) 

53. Hugh Conaghen : 

A very poor man. 

(Got relief, 269.) 

54. Daniel Galagher : 

House shut. I am told he has cows. 

(Got relief, 269.) 

55 . Michael Gumelly : 

1 bedstead, and bed made of hay ■ as 
much potatoes as he can use ; 2 
cows. 

(Got relief, 568.) 

56. Neal Diver : 

House shut. I am told he is well off; 
that he has 4 cows and a horse ; 
sells potatoes on credit. 

(Got relief, 577 .) 


65. James M'Garvy : 

House shut up ; his family sitting out- 
side, and would not open it. I am 
told he has a horse and 3 cows; 
well off. 

66. Edmund Galagher : 

House shut; same as last. I am told 
he has 3 cows and some sheep ; 
well off. 

(Got relief. No. 571.) 

67. Michael Ferry : 

House shut. I am told he is well off; 
3 cows ; 1 horse. 

68. Owen Ferry: 

House shut ; 3 cows and horse ; gave 
out money at interest, and sells 
meal on credit. 

69. Charles Doherty : 

2 j beds and bedsteads ; dresser ; 1 
chest. I am told he has 4 cows. 

(Got relief, 569.) 

70. John M'Garvy: 

3 beds and bedsteads ; dresser ; 3 
chairs. Would not open his barn. 
I am told he has potatoes and oats 
in it. The window was open, and 
saw it full of potatoes. I am told 
he has 5 cows and a horse ; he said 
he had but 2 cows. 

(Got relief, 707.) 


17 June 1858. 


57. Dominick Doherty : 

This man is husband to the woman 
Mrs. Doherty ; said he had no bed 
or bed-clothes the night she was 
confined ; 2 beds and bedsteads ; 1 
cow ; some meal. The man is poor. 

(Got relief, 266.) 

58. Hugh Sweeny : 

2 beds and bedsteads ; a woollen 
wheel ; 1 milch cow. This man is 
poor. 

(Got relief, 265.) 

5 9 . |; William Doherty: 

House shut. I am told he has 4 cows. 
One of Mr. Doherty’s witnesses. 

(Got relief.) 

60. Thomas M'Bride : 

House shut; his father standing out- 
side the house ; 9 head of cattle ; 
1 horse ; 1 boat. 

61. Owen Doherty : 

Well off; 5 cows and horse. 

(Got relief, 600.) 

62 . Maggy Sweeny : 

Yery poor. 

(Got relief, 272.) 

63. Dominick Sweeny : 

3 beds and bedsteads ; 2 new calf 
cows ; a large quantity of potatoes. 

(Got relief, 573 .) 

64. Charles Ferry : 

1 bed and bedstead ; 1 cow and calf. 

(Got relief, 573.) 


Magheraclogher. 

71. Jack Mulligan: 

3 bedsteads, and beds in ticks ; good 
bed-clothes; dresser; chairs; table; 
boxes ; woollen wheel ; 2 sacks of 
oatmeal ; a horse and cart ; 8 head 
of cattle. I found a new chaff bed, 
a large quantity of wearing apparel 
concealed on a loft, and covered 
with straw. 

(Got relief, 66 .) 

72. Dolly Galagher; 

2 bedsteads, beds and bed-clothes ; 
dresser ; chair ; table ; 3 cows ; 
some sheep. 

73. William M'Lean (shoemaker) : 

A clean house ; bedstead, curtains, a 
feather bed, and good bed-clothes ; 
a dresser, chairs and table. 

74. Sally Peebles : 

House shut up. I am told she has 
feather beds and 1 cow. 

75. Susan Galagher : 

Small house ; 1 bed ; 1 bedstead ; 
a dresser ; 2 chairs ; a chest. 

76. Connor Peebles : 

A good house ; 3 rooms and kitchen ; 
2 bedsteads, beds and bed-clothes; 
dresser; chairs; tables; a quantity 
of blankets and bed-clothes hidden 
out of the house ; 3 cows and a 
horse. 

77. James Sweeny: 

2 bedsteads and beds ; 1 cow. 

78. Anthony 
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78- Anthony Sweeny : 

1 bedstead and bed ; table ; chest ; 
churn ; chairs ; 4 cows, and 1 horse. 

79 Owen M'Bride : 

2 bedsteads; beds and bed-clothes; 
dresser ; chairs and chests; 2 cows ; 
a horse ; a quantity of potatoes. 

80. Pat O’Donnell : 

2 bedsteads ; beds and bed-clothes ; a 
dresser ; chairs ; table ; boxes ; a 
quantity of potatoes; 3 head of 
cattle; 9 sheep. 

81. Daniel Doherty : 

2 bedsteads ; beds and bed-clothes ; 
a dresser; chairs; a churn; some 
potatoes and meal ; 3 head of 
cattle ; 30 sheep. 

82. James Rourly : 

2 bedsteads; beds and bed-clothes; 
a dresser; chest; chairs; a bag of 
oats ; a bag of wool ; potatoes, 
and meal ; 3 cows ; a lot of sheep ; 

1 horse. 

83. Paddy Boyle : 

1 bedstead; bed and bed-clothes; two 
large chests ; some clothes ; some 
potatoes ; 1 cow ; a horse ; a boat ; 

6 sheep. 

84. Biddy M'Gue: 

1 bedstead ; bed and bed-clothes, not 
good ; a donkey, and some pota- 
toes. 

85. Roger Galagher : 

3 bedsteads ; beds and bed-clothes, not 
good ; a woollen wheel ; a dresser ; 

2 chairs; 3 head of cattle; a don- 
key and some sheep ; a dirty house. 

86. Neal Doherty; 

2 bedsteads ; beds and bed-clothes ; a 
table; chest, and a chair; no cattle. 
Poor. 

87. Jack Galagher : 

1 bedstead ; 1 bed ; bed-clothes ; 2 
chests ; a dresser ; 3 chairs ; 2 
cows. 

88. Cormick Doogan : 

House shut. I am told this man is 
rich ; sells provisions on time ; has 
a horse and cart ; 6 cows. 

89. Tigue Boyle: 

2 bedsteads ; be ds andbed-clothes; a 
dresser ; chairs ; some potatoes ; 1 
cow. 

90. Jack Bournes (weaver) : 

1 bedstead ; bed and bed-clothes ; 

2 chairs ; 1 woollen wheel ; a loom. 
Appears to be poor. 

(Got relief. No. 69.) 

91. Thomas Mulligan : 

House shut. I am told he is a rich 
man, worth 300/.; has a good 
house ; 3 cows ; a horse. Sells pro- 
visions on time. 

o.8o. 


92. John or Thomas Galagher: 

.2 bedsteads and beds, good ; a dres- 
ser ; chairs ; a chest ; some pota- 
toes ; he got 1 cwt. of relief meal ; 
has 5 cows. Sells meal on credit. 

(Got relief, No. 71.) 

93. Daniel M'Bride (shoemaker) : 

3 bedsteads and beds ; a dresser ; 
chairs ; some meal in a sack ; 1 
horse and cart ; 1 cow. 

94. Shane Mulligan : 

A poor, dirty house ; a bedstead and 
bed ; 1 cow. 

95. Hugh O’Donnell : 

1 bedstead ; bed and bed-clothes ; 
chest ; 2 chairs ; a dresser ; 2 
horses ; 3 cows. Sells potatoes, 
which I am told he delivers at 
night ; he says he would be afraid 
to deliver them in the day. 

96. John Galagher: 

1 bedstead and bed. Poor. 

97. Margaret Sweeny : 

2 bedsteads ; dresser ; chairs ; chests ; 

1 cow and calf. 

(Got relief, 65.) 

98. John Galagher : 

2 bedsteads ; ticken beds ; bed- 
clothes; dresser; 4 chairs ; chests; 
some potatoes ; 3 cows, and a 
horse. ' 

99. John Doherty: 

2 bedsteads and beds ; table ; chairs ; 
dresser ; a large quantity of pota- 
toes ; 1 horse, cart, and 3 cows. 

100. Frank O’Donnell : 

2 bedsteads; beds; dresser; table; 
chairs; a large quantity of pota- 
toes ; 3 head of cattle. 

101. Ned Sweeny : 

House locked. I am told he has 

2 head of cattle. 

102. Nogher Galagher : 

1 bedstead ; bed and bed-clothes ; a 
sack of barley and some potatoes. 

(Got relief, 63.) 

103. Daniel Coll.- 

No bed— evidently put out of the 
way ; has 20 1 . in cash ; 3 cows ; 
sells potatoes. His wife told me 
they had no bed. 

104. Widow Unity M‘Bride : 

No one in the house. A bedstead ; 
bed and bed-clothes; a dresser; 

2 cows. Sells milk. A very dirty 
house. 

(Got relief, 62.) 

105. Charles Freel : 

House locked up. He has 1 horse ; 

2 cows; 12 sheep. Sells potatoes. 

106. Widow Doogan : 

Poor. 

107. Hugh Bourns (weaver): 

A poor and bad house. 

Middleton. 

3 I 
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Middleton. 

108. Frank M'Connor : 

A poor house ; he says he pays no 
rent; L bedstead and bed. 

(Got. relief, No. 31.) 

109. Anne Doogan (widow) : 

A small and bad house ; seems to be 
•poor. I am told she pays no rent. 

110. Charley M'Bride : 

A good house; no person in; seemed 
well furnished with beds, &c. ; 2 
cow r s ; a horse and cart. 

(Got relief, 32.) 

111 . Hugh M 1 ‘Bride (smith) : 

A very dirty house ; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 17.) 

112. Andy Carroll: 

A bad and dirty house ; 1 cow and 
a donkey. 

(Got relief, 42.) 

113. Hugh Galagher : 

House shut. He has, I am told, 
enough of provisions ; 2 beds ; 
2 cows, and 9 sheep. 

(Got relief, 40.) 

114. Owen M'Garvy: 

A bad house, and a poor man. 

(Got relief, 29.) 

115. Bryan M'Cool : 

1 bedstead ; bed and bed-clothes ; 1 
dresser; a chest; a large quantity 
of potatoes ; 3 cows in his room ; 

1 cow out, and a horse. 

116. Widow Hugh Doogan : 

2 bedsteads and bed ; a woollen 
wheel ; table and chairs ; a good 
quantity of potatoes ; 1 horse and 

2 cows. 

117. Owen Galagher: 

1 bed; . a chest; 1 cow, tied in; a 
bad house; he has been selling 
potatoes. 

(Got relief, 28 .) 

118 . Widow Mary Booner : 

A poor and bad house ; has a few 
sheep. She is, I am told, poor. 

(Got relief, 27.) 

119. Margaret Galagher : 

A poor house ; no person in it. 

(Got relief, 26 .) 

120. Sophia M c Gool : 

A very bad house, and appears very 
poor. 

(Got relief, 24.) 

121. Fanny Boyle (widow) : 

A bad house, and appears poor; no 
cattle. 

(Got relief, 25.) 

122. James Galagher, junior : 

Lives in a bad house ; had a cow; 
tied in the end of it ; says he has 
got a new cut, and will build a 
house on it. 

(Got relief, 22.) 


123. James Galagher, senior: 

Father to James Galagher, junior; 
a bad house ; 1 heifer and 2 
goats ; seems poor. 

(Got relief, No. 23.) 

124. John O’Donnell : 

2 bedsteads ; beds and bed-clothes ; 
a dresser; table; chairs; a chest; 
2 cows ; 10 sheep. 

(Got relief, 20.) 

125. William Coll : 

1 bedstead and bed ; a dresser ; 
table ; chest and chairs ; a heap 
of potatoes ; 1 horse and 3 cows. 

(Got relief, 41.) 

126. Widow Ellen Galagher: 

A poor and bad house. 

(Got relief, 18.) 

127. James M'Coll: 

2 bedsteads ; beds and bed-clothes ; 
a dresser ; boxes ; a good heap of 
potatoes ; 3 cows ; a horse and 
some sheep. Sells uieal and po- 
tatoes on credit. 

128. John Feeny : 

A small house ; 1 bed ; dresser and 
chests; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 19.) 

129. Charley Doherty: 

A poor-looking house ; 3 cows. I 
am told he is not in want. 

130. Biddy M‘ Bride (a blind woman) : 

A poor house ; a bedstead and bed ; 
a dresser. 

(Got relief. 37.) 

131. Michael M‘Bride : 

A poor house ; 1 bed ; . 1 dresser ; 
1 cow ; 2 calves. 

(Got relief, .36.) 

Carrick. 

132. Hugh Feeny : 

Keeps a shop ; 2 bedsteads ; chaff 
beds ; bed - clothes ; dresser ; 
chairs ; woollen wheel ; 4 cows ; 
a horse and cart. 

133. Hugh Sweeny (tailor) : 

2 bedsteads; chaff beds and bed- 
clothes ; 1 dresser ; 3 chairs ; 1 
box ; 1 woollen wheel ; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 386.) 

134. Maurice Freel : 

1 bedstead and straw bed ; a dresser ; 

some potatoes ; 1 cow. 

(Got relief, 378.) 

135. Ned Sweeny : 

2 bedsteads ; 1 chaff bed and 1 straw 
bed ; a dresser, chest and 3 chairs; 
1 cow. 

(Got relief, 377.) 

136. Michael M'Gue (blacksmith) : 

1 bedstead ; chaff bed ; bed-clothes ; 
some potatoes ; 2 cows. 

137. Dominick 
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137. Dominick M'Garvy : 

3 bedsteads and beds, 1 chaff, 2 ditto 
straw ; dresser ; table ; chairs ; 1 
horse ; 4 cows ; a barn locked-up, 
which they refused to open. 


138. Shane M‘Fadden : 

2 bedsteads, with straw in them, ap- 
pearing as if the beds and clothes 
had been taken away ; two chil- 
dren in the house. I am told he 
has 3 cows and 1 horse. 

(Got relief, No. 401.) 

139. Widow M aggy Galagher : 

Bedsteads and beds; a dresser press ; 
2 sacks of meal and some potatoes; 
4 cows and a horse. 


141. James M'Ginly : 

3 bedsteads, chaff beds and good 
bed-clothes in each; a dresser, 
chairs and chest; a large quantity 
of potatoes and oats in sacks ; 4 
sacks of oats in barn ; 10 head of 
cattle ; horses. 

142. Shela M'Ginly (widow) : 

2 bedsteads and beds, 1 chaff, 1 
ditto straw ; bed-clothes ; dresser ; 
chairs and chest ; a sack of meal 
and a sack of oats; 5 cows. 

143. William Coyle : 

2 bedsteads, and chaff beds and 
bedding ; a dresser ; chairs ; 4 
sacks of meal ; 1 chest of barley ; 
a quantity of potatoes ; 4 cows ; 
1 horse. 


140. Jemmy Conaghen: 

2 bedsteads and straw beds ; a dres- 
ser; chairs; a quantity of wear- 
ing apparel concealed in the end 
of the house, under straw ; 2 cows. 

(Got relief, 404.) 


144. Charles M'Hugh : 

3 bedsteads; chaff beds; bed-clothes; 
4 large sacks of oats; a dresser; 
chairs in his room ; a stand full of 
oats, and a large quantity of po- 
tatoes ; 4 cows and 1 horse. 


o.8o. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


.ALPHABETICAL and CLASSIFIED LIST of the Principal Headings in the following Index, with the 
Paging at which they will be respectively found. 


I. Statement as to the wretched Condition of 
the Bedding in the District generally - 

IT. In Particular Toumlands : 

1 . Bog of Gweedore - 

2 . Dunmore ----- 

3. Keeldrum, Upper - 

4. Lunniagh ----- 

5. Magheralosk - 

6 . Middletown - 

7. Tvllaghobtgly - - - - 

III. Refutation of these Statements - - , 

Ballyloes Townlund - - - . , 

Clothing : 

I. Statement relative to the Miserable Condi- 
tion of the Clothing of the People: 

1. Generally - - . _ i 

2 . In Particular Townlands : 

i. Bog of Gweedore - - _ t 

ii. Carrick 

iii. Cashel Hill - - . _ c 

iv. Glasshagh - - . . t 

v. Lower Keeldrum - - - 4 

vi. Magheralosk - - . _ 4 

vii. Middletown - - - - ^ 

viii. Ray and Ballyboe - - - 4 

ix. Tullaghobegly - - _ 4 

II. Refutation of these Statements - - 4 

Bedding ------ . 

Condition <f the People - - - 4 

Furniture 

Sheep Tax - - . . - 4 1 

Shoes and Stockings - - - - 4 ' 

Taxes ------ T' 


Condition of the People: 

1 . Alleged Destitute Condition of the People 

of these Districts - - . - 432 

2. Refutation of these Allegations - - 433 

„ e , dd "‘g 428 

43 1 

O.80. 43 


PAGE 

Condition of the People — continued. 

2. Refutation of these Allegations — continued. 

Famine Years - - - - - 441 

Glasheron Townland - 443 

Grazing 443 

Lunniagh Townland - 450 

Meenacladdy Townland - 4.56 

Meenacuin Townland - 456 

Meenagopha Townland - 456 

Middletown Townland - 457 

Ray Townland ----- 

R- elie f 465 

Sheep Tax ------ 470 

Stock 47, 

Taxes ------ 47 2 

Wages 475 

Workhouses ----- 4.77 

Distress 

Condition if the People ----- 432 

Famine Years ------- 44 j 

Petitions ------- - .5, 

Relief 465 

Doherty, Rev. Mr. ------- 43g 

Dunfanughy Union ------- 440 

Emigration - -- -- -- - 440 

Employment - 44 <> 


Kelp Trade 
Stocking Trade 
Wages 
Work 


Famine Years 
Workhouses 

Food 


Bistres. ~ 1 1 ' ~ 


Ghazing : 

I. Allegation made that the taking away of 
the Mountain Grazing has been the 

Cause of the Distress of the People - 443 

H. Complaints of the People of various Town- 
lands on this Subject ; 

1. Baltoney 443 

2. Carrick - - > ■ - . - 443 

-3. 

q I o . 444 

° ° f continued) 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


Grazing — continued. 1 

II. Complaints of the People , Sfc.— continued. 


4. Dunmore ----- 444 

5. Lnninagh ----- 444 

6 . Magheragallen - - - - 444 

7. Meenacladdy - 444 

S. Meenaduff - - - - - 444 

9. Middletown - 444 

10. Moneymore .... 444 

III. Evidence shewing that a sufficient Quan- 
tity of the Mountain Land has been l ft 
to the People ----- 444 
IV. Observations of the Committee - - 445 

County Cess ----- 434 
Doherty . Rev. Mr. - - - - 439 

A T ew Cuts ------ 457 

Health of the District ------ 44^ 

Disease ' 430 

Sickness -------- 47° 


Hill, Lord G- - - 

Grazing - 
Holdings 
Impounded Cattle 
Landowners 
Rundale System 
Tenant Right - 


447 

443 

447 

449 

449 

4 6 9 

473 


Holdings - -- -- -- - 447 

Leases - -- -- -- - 45° 

.Yew Cute ------- 457 


Trade - 
Sea-weed - 
Wages - 
Landowners 
New Cuts 
Olphert, Mr. 


449 

469 

475 


449 

457 


462 


New Cuts:] 

1 . Description of what are called the New Cuts 
and Occupation ihereof - 
■ 2 . High Rents charged for these New Cuts - 

3. Objections to the System " 

4„ Defence of the System - - - - 

Cabins ------ 

Holdings ------ 

Strangers ------ 


457 

457 

457 

457 

431 

447 

472 


Outrages: 

1. Great Loss of Sheep in the District ; opi- 

nions that they were maliciously destroyed 

2. Opinions to the contrary - 

3 . Ill Effects of these Outrages - 

Doherty, Rev. Mr. - 


Petitions 


MEadden, Rev. Mr. - 
Ml Gee, Rev. Mr. 


462 

463 
463 

439 

463 

455 

455 


Police Taw - 

Condition of the People 

Relief 

Sheep Tax 

Taxes 


464 

432 

465 

470 

472 


Poor Rates 
Priests - 

Arbitrators 


464 

464 

427 


Relief : 

1 . Evidence generally as to the Collection and 

Distribution of the Relief Fund - - 4^5 

2. Public Announcement that it was a Compen- 

sation to those who paid Police and Sheep 
Tax - 465 

3 . Numerous Instances of Relief being afforded 

where it was not needed - 4^5 


Relief— continued. 


PAGE 


4. Mischievous Consequences of these Pro- 


ngs - - - - - 

- 465 

Begging - - - - 

- 428 

Distress - - - - 

- 43& 

Famine Years - - - 

- 441 

New Cuts - - - - 

- 457 

Outrages - - - 

- 4G2 

Roman Catholic Clergy - 

- 469 


Rents : 

I. Particulars as to the raising of the Rents in 
the District : 


1. Generally - - - 

2. In different 1'omlands : 

i. Baltony - 

ii. Carrick - 

iii. Cashel Hill - 

iv. Crolly - - - 

v. Dore - 

vi. Keeldrum (Lower) - 

vii. Keeldrum (Upper) - 

viii. Lunniagh 

ix. Magheragallen 

x. Magheralosk - 

xi. Meenacladdy - 

xii. Meenaduff 

xiii. Middletown 

xiv. Moneybeg 
xv. Moneymore 

xvi. Stranacorcragh 

xvii. Tor - 


466 


466 

466 

466 


466 

466 

467 
467 
467 
467 
467 
4C7 
467 
467 
467 
467 
467 


II. Explanation of the Circumstances under 
luhich the Rents have been raised 

Doherty, Rev. Mr. - - - 

Grazing - - - - - 

Kelp Trade - 
New Cuts, 2. 4 - 
Poor Rates - - - - - 

Rundale System - - - - - - - 


467 

439 

443 

449 

457 

464 

469 


Sea- Weed : 

] . Statements as to the General Use of Sea- 

Weed as an Article of Food - - 469 

2. Refutation of these Statements - 469 

3. Denial of the Allegations that the People 

have been prevented from getting the 
Sea-Weed ----- 470 


4. How far particular sorts of Sea-weed are 


considered a Luxury - - - 47° 

Food ------ 442 

Kelp Trade ----- 449 


Sheep Tax - 

Condition of the People 
Outrages - - - 

Police Tax - - - 

Relief, 2 - 

Stock - - - - - 

Cattle - - - - 

Condition of the People 
Grazing - - - - 

Sheep Tax - - - 

Taxes - - - - 

Taxes - - - - - 

Collection of the Taxes 
County Cess - - - 

Income Tax - - - 

Police Tax - 

Poor-Rate - - - 

Sheep Tax - - - 

Wages - - - - - 

Condition of the People 
Employment — - - 

Kelp Trade - - - 


470 
432 
462 
464 
4 g 5 

471 

431 

432 
443 
470 

472 


472 

432 

434 

449 

464 

464 

470 


475 

432 

440 

449 


Workhouses 

Begging 


477 

428 
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INDEX. 


[-N.B. — In this Index the Numerals following Rep. p. refer to the Page of the Report; the 
Figures following the Names of the Witnesses to the Questions of the Evidence; and those 
following App. p. to the Page of the Appendix.] 


A. 

AGITATION. The effect upon the country of this agitation and inquiry is most 

injurious, Brady 6313 The excitement consequent upon these transactions is doing 

an incalculable injury to the people, Nixon 7452-7459. 

Agrarian Outrages. See Outrages. 

Alton Estate. Alton is one of the townlands witness purchased, and which is said to have 

been taken from the people and given to Scotchmen, Woodhouse 5776-5780 Some 

short time after witness’s purchase, he had some idea of building a cottage on this town- 

land as a summer residence, ib. 5781 Difficulty he had in getting rid of the only 

tenant who was on the property, a man of ihe name of M'Swiney ; large sum witness had 

(o pay him before he could get rid of him, ib. 5781-5787 Dirty and wretched state of 

this man’s house, although when he went out he took away, in stock and money due, at 

least 400 ib. 5783 He kept all his cattle in his room with himself, and when he 

went out forty loads of manure were taken out of the house, ib. 5783. 

The appearance of his house would have done for the show for the newspaper reporters, 

Woodhouse 5787 Witness abandoned the idea of building a residence on the property ; 

steps he took to let it, ib. 5788 One or two persons had it for a short time, and it was 

eventually let to a Mr. Wright, of Aberdeen, ib. 5788, 5789. 5792 Witness never 

heard ol any person having the right of grazing on it but himself, ib. 57&0, 5791. 5796- 

5800 Witness has taken the farm of Alton, belonging to Mr. Woodhouse, Hunter 

6009-6019. 

Arbitrators. Approval of what are called priests’ arbitrators for settling disputes between 
landlords and tenants, Nixon 7380. 

Ardnagappary. The condition of the townland of Ardnagappary or Middleton is equally 
miserable as that of the other townlands described, Doherty 1579, 1580. 

See also Stock. 

Ardsbeg. The townland of Ardsbeg belongs to Mr. Wybrants Olphert, WFadden 3509 

Instances showing that the people who live in the mountain portion of this townland are 
very poor, ib. 3510-3522. 


B. 

Ballinacraig. The people in the townland of Ballinacraig are very poor, and are in the 
same condition as the people of Upper Keeldrum, M'Faaden 3478-3485. 

Ballyloes Townland. The people of the townland of Bailyloes, of which the Rev. Mr. 

Nixon is the landlord, are very poor, Doherty 1835-1841 Witness went to Ballyloes, 

the property of the Rev. Mr. Nixon ; went into a few houses here and there, Holland 

2374-2376 The houses were the most wretched cabins witness ever saw in Ireland, 

ib. 2377 The peasantry were very ragged, and very wretched looking, ib. 2378 

The beds were little bundles of rags tied up in a corner, ib. 2378-2380. 

Baltony Townland. See Grazing, II. Rents, I. 2. i. 

0.80. 3 I 4 Bedding : 
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Report, 1857-8 — continued. 


Bedding : 

I. Statements as to the Wretched Condition of the Bedding in the District 

generally. 

II. In particular I'ownlands : 

1. Bog of Gvveedore. 

2. Dunmore. 

3. Keeldrum, Upper. 

4. Lunniagli. 

5. Magerulosk. 

6. Middletown. 

7. Tullaghobegly. 

III. Refutation of these Statements. 

I. Statements as to the Wretched Condition of the Beddin<* in the District 

generally : 

Wretched state of the bedding of these people, and scanty nature thereof, and of their 

bed-covering, M‘ Bride 47-56 Witness has known nine people to lie in the same 

bed; attempt made to divide the sexes, ^.57-64 Evidence as to the condition of 

witness’s furniture and bedding, Gallagher 2840-2843. 2847-2852 The condition of 

the beds and bedding of these people is very bad, M‘Fadden 3303 .-Miserable state 

of their bedding and bed clothes; their principal food was sea-weed; many of them had 

no furniture whatever, Underwood 3898-3930 The condition of the bedding in the 

whole of the townlands witness visited was very bad, Boyle 4432-4437. 

II. Inparticular Toxcnlands : 

1. Bog of Gweedore : 

Condition witness found these people in as regards their bedding; under some of tire 
beds he discovered about halfa barrel of a poor kind of potatoes, Williams 1210. 

2. Dunmore : 

Wretched condition of the bedding of the people, M‘Fadden 3349-3359. 

3. Keeldrum, Upper: 

Evidence showing that the bedding of the people of this townland is not worse than 
the general bedding of the couniry, Olphert 5596-5610. 5619-5636. 

4. Lunniagh : 

Wretched state of their bedding and clothing, Doherty 1513-1526 The state of the 

beds and bedding of the townland of Lunniagli is exceedingly bad, and the people have 
scarcely any clothing, M‘ Gee 2329-2331 . 

5. Magheralosk : 

Miserable state of their bedding and bed clothes ; out of thirteen families in the town- 
land only two familes have beds, Doherty 1382-1389. 

6. Middletown: 

Bad state of the beds and bed-clothing in the townland of Middletown in the autumn 

of last year, M‘ Bride 354-362 The bed was a bundle of rags tied up in a corner 

Holland 2446. ’ 

7. Tullaghobegly : 

Wretched condition of the people as to bedding and bed clothes, M l Gee 2295, 2296. 

III. Refutation of these Statements .- 

Description of the beds generally found in these houses, Olphert 5051-5060 Wit- 

ness is quite certain that the beds and bedding of the people is as comfortable as he has 
been accustomed to see it for the last ten years, Stewart 7838, 7839. 

See also Ballyloes Townland. 

Begging. The people had an objection to the workhouse, but they had no objection to 

begging, Holland 2462 The relief system has checked all improvement, and has 

given the people begging habits, Olphert 4904, 4905. 

Bishop of the Diocese. Witness has never heard it stated in conversation, nor seen it in 
print, that the bishop had expressed an opinion that the appeal made by the cleroymen 
was not only true, but understated in its facts, Cruice 8200-8215. 

Bog Money. The former proprietor of witness’s property did not charge bog money;, 
reason why witness has found it necessary to do so, Nixon 7533-7541. 

Boyle,. 
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Report, 1857-8 — continued. 


Boyle, Owen. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Has lived at Falcarragh, in the district of 
Cloughaneely, seventeen years ; is a nailer by trade, and keeps a china and glass shop, 

4321-4327- Is pretty well acquainted with the people of the district, 4328-4330 

Hailing off in witness’s trade ; it has never been so bad as last winter, 4331-4337 

There is a greater consumption of sea-weed as an article of food than there was formerly, 

4338-434 0 1° May last witness was sent out by the parish priest to take notes as to 

the stock the people had, and as to their general condition, 4341-4346. 


Witness has known the people of Roy and Ballyboe to be comfortably and well-drest 

formerly; their condition now as to clothing is very bad, 4347-4354. 4508, 4509 

The same remark will apply to the townland of Stroughan ; instance in the case of a man 
named Owen M'Award, showing the miserable condition of the people, 4355-4370. 

45 1 3“45 1 8 Wretched state of destitution of a man named M'Kimm, living in the 

townland of Calhame, of which the Rev. Mr. Nixon is the landlord, 4371-4378. 


Amount of the former stock of the people of the townland of Ray; amount of their 

present stock, showing an immense decrease therein, 4379-4390 Great diminution in 

the amount of the stock of the people of the townland of Ballyboe since 1846; 4391- 
4408 List of the former stock in the townland of Stroughan ; present stock showing a 
great decrease, 4409-4412 Similar account for the townland of Calhame, 4413-4421. 


Witness took the stock in the townland of Dunmore, and the result of his inquiry was 

to show a great decrease therein, 4422-4428 Witness inquired also into the condition 

of the people of Dunmore, and found them to be a great deal more miserable than he had 

ever known them before, 4429-4431 The condition of the bedding in the whole of 

the townlands witness visited was very bad, 4432 4437 Great aversion of the people 

to go into the workhouse ; they have a notion that if they go there they will be sure to 

die, 4438-4447- 

Opinion that it is not entirely the Gregory clause, as to their giving up their land, that 
prevents them, as those that have no land have the same aversion as those that have 

land, 4448-4453 As regards wages, witness has never known the people refuse to 

work at lod. a day if they could get employment; at turf-cutting only are the wages 

higher, 4454-4460 Reason for the falling off of the kelp trade in the district, 4461- 

447®- 45 2 3~45 2 7 Even at kelp-making the people could not earn more than 10 d. or 

1 s. a day, upon the average ; it is a precarious crop, 4477-4480. 


Witness has been informed that Police-constable Thompson has been going round the 
district of Cloughaneely with Mr. Nixon taking an account of the stock; manner in 

which they have taken this account, 4481-4501 If the relief stops, witness’s opinion 

is that a great many of the people would suffer from starvation ; witness cannot see how 

they can support themselves without it, 4502-4504 Suffering of the people from the 

taking away of the mountain pasturage, 4505, 4506. 4510-4512 Some of them com- 
plain of their rents having been raised, 4507 The people are charged for burning lime, 

if even they burn it in their own kilns, 4521, 4522. 


Reason for the slieep-tax being levied, 4528-4535— Manner in which witness made 

his calculation and returns as to the stock of the people in the townlands he visited, 
453°-4544-; — There is not so much poverty and distress on Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s 
property as in some of the other properties in the district, 4545-4552. 4573-4578. 4593- 

4610 Further evidence showing that the people were better off in 1846 than they are 

novv > 4557-457 2 - 4579-4592. 

Brady, George Frazer. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Surgeon ; has for the last three of 

four years resided at Falcarragh, in the district of Cloughaneely, 6229-6231 Has 

had the Gweedore district under his charge for the last sixteen years; is intimately 

acquainted with the people and their customs and habits, 6232-6234 Grounds for 

arriving at the conclusion that there is no destitution in the district; there is no sickness 

arising from want of food and clothing, 6235-6238 Since the appeal was made to the 

public through the Roman-catholic clergyman witness has paid more particular attention 
to the condition of the people, 6239. 

Witness can positively stale that the condition of their clothing and bedding is not 
worse than it usually has been since he has been connected with the neighbourhood, 

0240-6255 Opinion that the crops of last year were good, 6256-6259 The rate 

o wages has rather increased, 6260-6262 The statements which have been made that 

there are 800 families subsisting on sea-weed or using it to prolong their food is entirely 
without foundation; many persons use particular sorts of it as a relish to their food, 

0263-6267. C335-6348 In small quantities it is not at all an unwholesome food ; 

witness has eaten it himself and prescribed it to his better sort of patients, 6265. 

Evidence as to the amount paid for the purchase of Mrs. Russell’s estate, and amount 

expended on it since, 6268, 6269 Great assistance afforded to the people by Lord 

George Hill during the famine years ; great exertions by him on their behalf) 6270-6272 
' A «y evidence describing him as an exterminator of the people is a gross libel, 6273, 

°.8o. 3 K 6274- 
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Brady, George Frazer. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

6274 When Mr. Russell purchased his property he considered the mountains belonged 

to him, and so did every one else ; it is only since the appointment of this Committee that 
there has been any opposition to the making of new cuts upon them, 6275-6283. 

Evidence showing that many persons who were in tolerably good circumstances 

received relief from the Relief Fund, 6284-6297 It was the general opinion of every 

one that this relief was given not so much to relieve distress as to compensate the people 

for the sheep-tax; evidence in support of this assertion, 6298-6309 Witness had most 

numerous applications for relief at the time of the famine, but has had no such applica- 
tions latterly, 6310-6312. 

The effect upon the country of this agitation and inquiry is most injurious, 6313 

The landlords of the district have certainly been most kind to the tenants, and more 

especially Lord George Hill, 6314 There is a considerable decrease of sickness and 

disease this year in the district, 6315-6321. 6451-6456.6465-6469 From general 

observation, witness would say that the clothing of the people is not worse this year than 
usual, 6352-6354. 

Further evidence, showing that many persons received relief from this fund who were 

not at all in need of it, 6355-6375. 6379-6424 Witness was an eye-witness of some 

of the deception that was carried on at the time this inspection and relief was goino- on, 

6369-6375* 6396-6434 The money that was laid out in the improvement of” Mr! 

Russell’s estate was indirectly for the benefit of the tenants as well as directly fur the 
landlord, 6435-6450. 

The people living on the estate of Mrs. Russell have the same, amount of commonage 

they had at the time Mr. Russell purchased the estate, 6461-6464 The whole of the 

tenants on Mrs. Russell’s property who paid the tax got relief, with one or two excep- 
tions, 6470-6485 There is a considerable demand for labour on the estate, 6486-6488 

-Evidence showing that the people of the townland of Crawley are not in a state, of 

destitution, 6489-6503. 

Brinlack Townland. Acreage of the townland of Brinlack ; valuation in 1840; valuation 
in 1857; rent on each cow’s grass; present rent, Doherty 1717-1740. 

Brown, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Lives at Londonderry ; is reporter and general 

manager of the “ Londonderry Journal,” 1095, 1096 Visited Gvveedore for the first 

time in December 1857; was there two days, 1097-1099 Visited it again in May 

1858, and remained a fortnight, 1100-1102 On both occasions witness was directed 

by the proprietor and editor of the paper to examine into the state and condition of the 

houses of the peasantry, 1103-1107' The result of witness’s inquiries was, that he 

found the people were in a very destitute condition ; their furniture and beddin«- were 
very scanty ; their clothing scarcely fit for the purposes of decency, and their fotTd sea- 
weed, 1108-1141. 

Witness visited the townlands of Meenanillar, Upper and Lower Dore, Middletown 

Magheralosk, and Magheraclogher, on Lord George Hill’s estate, 1110. 1129, 1130 

In every instance there had been an increase of rent, 1142-1145 Great diminu- 

tion which had taken place in their stock owing to the mountain pasture lands being 
taken away from them, and their having to sell their stock to pay the taxation 1145- 
1 147. 

Evident disinclination of the people to go into the poorhouse, 1148-1153 At the 

period of witness’s visit the district of Cloughaneely did not suffer so much from taxation 

as from the raising of the rents, 1154.1188-1196' The destitution in the districts 

which have been spoken of arose mainly from the mountain pastures being taken away, 

USS-Ufi 8 Witness’s visit to the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely was only 

of a fortnight’s duration, 1159-1166. 

Witness’s general means of information as to what he has described were personal 

inspection, 1167-1172- -Witness was accompanied in bis visits to some of the families 

in these districts by the Rev. Mr. M‘Ghee, 1173 1179 When witness went down to 

make these inquiries he was not aware that he would have to come to the House of 

Commons as a witness, 1180 Witness was told that the people were prevented by the 

proprietors from getting sea-weed, 1181-1187. 

Bunbeg. Witness built a harbour and pier and quay at Bunbeg entirely at his own expense. 

Lord G. Hill 6642-6646 Also built a corn-mill, 16.6647^6648 Witness also built 

a school-house, which was licensed by the bishop of the diocese for Divine worship ; he 

likewise built a glebe-house, ib. 6649-6651 A large store or shop was likewise built 

by witness, but he has nothing to do with it but to receive the rent, ib. 6652-6657 

Further evidence as to the improvements witness has made in the district of Gweedore 
ib. 6779-6791. See also Crops. 

Butter. When witness’s cows are in milk he sells the butter at Letterkenny; it fetches 
sometimes <\d., and sometimes 8| d. a pound, T. M‘ Bride 2775-2779. 
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by ihe , 

cond.tion of the people of lie tow., land of Cnrrick; number of families hi the to"oES° 
Doherty 1 404 el seq. See also Comty Cess. Grazing, II. 2 . Sei' Ili 2 ii ’ 

C w'l T n\ w, ' lmd - Evidence relative 10 the townland of Cashel Hill of which Mr 
Wybrants Olphert is the landlord, M'Fadden 3360 et seq. 

See also Clothing, I. 2. iii. 

Cattle Evidence showing that the people had a larger number of cattle and sheen some two 
o three years ago than ,hey have now ; they hafe been obliged to sell them to IZoZt 
themselves and to pay the taxes and rents, UBride 3 6 , 37. 1I3-161 ,68 X fl,.. 
ll8--48o°o— ' tv ' ho, 7 k “P tl " lr vatile in the house t reason of this,’ Olphert 4748 
«588. 4 9 * l CSS ° Und Catt C near *y a11 ,he houses he visited, Hamilton 8585- 

^iag Cattle. Sheep. Stoek. 

^leTa&^Uy. T '’ ey *" “ PMC ° able a " d ™ ld WJ*' 4*>7- 

Clergy. See Homan-catholic Clergy. 


Clothing: 


I. Statements relative to the Miserable Condition of the Clothing- of the People ■ 

1. Generally. r 

2. In particular Townlands : 


i. Bog of Gweedore 

ii. Carrick. 

iii. Cashel Hill. 

iv. Glasshagh. 

v. Lower Keeldrum. 


. Magheralosk. 

. Middletown. 

. Ray and Ballyboe. 
ix. Tullaghobegly. 


II. Refutation of these Statements. 

I. Statements relative to the Miserable Condition of the Clothing of the People : 

1. Generally : 

Evidence shmving that these people were better clad some two or three years since 
than they were last year ; some of the women were hardly sufficiently clmhed for iie 

thaft^De^'of ’f?' M \ Bnd \ 6 5-i02 Witness denies the statement of Mr. Olphert 

tli.it the people of Cloughaneely are better clothed this year than thev have been for 

|,e ° pIe ° f this d,slrict ‘olerablv dad 
previously to 1854, » 9^3 Miserable state as 10 the clothing in which manvof the 

L33-VV— Wit,mssT 1 ' ,ied the Rom 8 n - c ? , M‘ <; c , ha P els on lundays, O'Diugherty 
m c , tnass ” a5 „ s,e “ “ la,, - v instances in which the dress of the females was 
,hS *C ? 0f "'7 tl,e i r P ers 9 ”; ' he y are much worse clothed within 
la5t tvvo > ea,s than tl,e y vvere when witness first knew the district, ib. 2241-2247. 

__-J? , c, °f ilin g of the people is in a very bad condition; the women’s cloth ino- i s not suffi- 

Had f nH tlf R W SeS ,° d “ enc * Galla S her 2878-2885 The people are very poorly 

olna d Tl W and ^ e f dm = 13 of ,he worst description, M‘Fadde,i 3 i 77-3170. L 0 <>- 
was alw Umv had’.'e 8 ' ?f pe ° P ‘ e exhib . ited destitution, destitution unmistakable® this 
was altei they had leceived various contributions of clothing, Underwood 3931-3944. 

2 In particular Townlands: 

i. Bog of Gweedore: 

^Beph.rable destitution of these poor people with regard to personal covering, Williams 

ii. Carrick : 

s,,ffime„X P ch,d for tW^rpo^f ,«» 

<T,fcnh dr sufficient clothing to go^o chapd^ the 

loihmg of the women ,s not sufficient for the purposes of decency, ^465-1474: 

°.8o. _ r 

3 " iii. Cashel 
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Cl O THING — continued. 

I. Statements, §•<:.— 2. In particular Townlands— continued. 
iii. Cashel Hill : 

The slate of the clothing and bedding of these people is bad, but not so bad as that 
upon the property of the Earl of Leitrim or the Rev. Mr. Nixon, M'Fadden 3367-3375. 


The clotlii 


iv. Glashagh: 

>• of the people on this town land is very bad, Doherty 1786-^1796. 


v. Lower Keeidrum : 

Instances showing the wretched condition of the people as to food, clothing, and 
bedding, M‘Fadden 3491-3503. 


vi. Magheralosk : 

Eleven families have scarcely any coats except in rags, and no linen whatever; the 
clothing of the women is not sufficient for the purposes of decency, Doherty 139 2 - 1 39 ( > 
They are bad off for clothes and bedding, T. M‘ Bride, 2561-2563. 


vii. Middletown: 

Their clothing is not fit for purposes of decency, H. M‘Bride 363-369. 

viii. Ray and Ballyboe : 

Witness has known the people of Ray and Ballyboe to be comfortably and well dressed 
formerly ; their condition now as to clothing is very bad, Boyle 4347 4 354- 45°°> 45°9- 

ix. Tullag'nobegly : 

Miserable condition of the people of the parish of Tullaghobegly as to clothing when 
witness arrived there, M ( Gee 2288, 2289. 2299. 


II. Refutation of these Statements: 

The women of Middletown were thinly clad, but were sufficiently clad for the pur- 
poses of decency, Holland, 2455, 2456 Evidence showing that the evidence which has 

been given of the wretched nature of the clothing of the people of the Gweedore district is 
not founded in fact, 07^^745- 4944^4955- 5080-51 74— There is no difference in 
the clothing of those who are well off and the clothing of the poorest class, Hunter 

6074 6075^ From general observation, witness would say that the clothing ot the 

people is not worse this year than usual, Brady 6352-6354 When witness was down 
at Gweedore in May last the dress of the people was the same as it had always been. 
Lord G. Hill 6740-6743. 

Witness considers the clothing of the people to be better than it was seven or eight 

years ago, Robertson 7065-7072- The clothing of the people is as good as witness ever 

saw it. and a great deal better than lie has often seen it, Stewart 7832-7837. 7903-7900 

Witness has been in the habit of visiting the district of Gweedore ot late years ; was 

there last year, Maunsell 7927, 7928. 7930, 793* The P eo P le ll ^ ke(l “ “' e11 * a ® far a * 

their clothing went, as when he was there previously, ib. 793 2 “793 6 Witness has not 

observed any want of clothing, Hamilton 8600-8603. 

See also Bedding. Condition of the People. Furniture. Sheep Tax. 

Shoes and Stockings. Taxes. 

Collection. of the Taxes. Witness has received a reward of 25 7. for his conduct in collecting 
the taxes, Young 8481, 8482. 


Compensation. See Encroachments. Tenant Right. 

Condition of the People: 

1. Alleged Destitute Condition of the People of these Districts. 

2. Refutation of these Allegations. 

1. Alleged Destitute Condition of the People of these Districts : 

Witness is quite certain that the people are much worse off in every respect now than 
they were twenty years ago, and also than they were three years ago, M‘Bride 801-SlO 

Witness was directed by the proprietor and editor of the “Londonderry Journal to 

examine into the state and condition of the houses of the peasantry, Browne 1103-1107 

The result of witness’s inquiries was that he found the people were in a very destitute 

condition; their furniture and bedding were very scanty; their clothing scarcely fit for 
the purposes of decency, and their food sea-weed; their stock of potatoes was very small, 

and what they had were very bad, ib. 1108-1141 The people have always been poor, 

but for the last few years their condition has greatly deteriorated, Doherty 1273. 

There 


/ 
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Report, 1 857-8 — continued. 

Condition of the People— continued. 

1 . Alleged Destitute Condition of the People of these Districts— continued. 

There are portions of Cloughaneely that may have the means of sustenance, but the 
portion which lost the mouniam and suffer from taxation have not the means of support- 
ing themselves, Doherty 1972 Witness would say that the district of Gweedore is 

much worse off m 1858 than it was in 1848, ih. 2032-2053 In 1837 witness visited 

several houses in the townland of Middletown, and found the people in a most miserable 
condition as to food, bedding, and clothing ; their food was sea-weed. O’ Dougherty 2202- 

22io Grounds on which witness forms the opinion that the condition of the people 

was worse in >857 than it was in 1853, ib. 2253-2279 The cause to which witness 

attributes this is, that, the sheep cess and police tax were imposed in the former vear- 
witness also heard the people complain of the increase of the rents and the deprivation 
or the mountains, ib. 2280. r 

From witness’s inspection of the district of Gweedore and Clou<dianeelv durino- the 
ten days he was there, he would say that the people were in a very destitu.e state, 
liollarid 2520-2034- — lhe people of Gweedore are worse off this year than thev were 

the year before, I\ M'Bride 2397, 2598. 2628-2666 The condition of .he pe'ople is 

one of the most deplorable that can be imagined, M‘Fadden 3125 Before 1838 the 

people might have been considered comparanvtly comfortable, ib. 3106-3130 Tf anv 

person were to state that , the people were better off th.s year than any other year it 

would not be truth, ib. 3591 , 3.592 In every respect the district of Clouohaiieelv is 

decidedly in a worse condition than when witness first visited it in 1 858 ib 3683-3701— 

Witness found die people of Gweedore end Cloughaneely in a state of great destitution 
as rega.ds bedding, bed clothes, and body clothes, and also as regards food • so far as 
witness could ascertain, m a great many instances they had no property or cattle of anv 

sort, M‘Gr party 3783-3800 It was in 1855 that witness firs t P visffed the distrk? 

witness was in no way prepared to meet the destitution he found there, Underwood 3868- 
3872. 3878-3892— -W.mess has travelled a great deal in Ireland, and he considers this 

is .lie worst district he has ever seen, ib. 4218-4222 Witness has been to the district 

ot Gweedore and Cloughaneely; was thereon ihe 1st June and remained three d .vs- 
was accompanied by his son, with a view of satisfying himself as to the general condition 

of the people. TV. S. Crawford 4613-4618 The condition of the people witness saw 

convinced him that there was an extraordinary degree of poverty; they appeared to he 
in a state of very great destitution, ib. 4619-4627. } F 

2 . Refutation of these Allegations : 

Witness is intimately acquaints with the habits and condition of the people, particu- 

arly of the Cloughaneely district, Olphert 4712 The people are better off than thev 

have been for many years ; they have more stock, and they have had a much better cron 

of poiatoes and corn this year ib. 47W-4720 Opinion that this district is far better 

off than other districts along the coast, ib. 4900-4902 The condition of the peonle 

generally ... the district was a great deal better last year than it has been in former vears 
ib. 5762. 5767-5769- - ’ 

Witness believes that the people of the townland of Meenacladdy are better off than 

they used to be, Wuodhouse 5853, 5854 Witness does not consider the people to be 

111 a state of destitution ; their appearance of poverty arises from their habit/ Hunter 

6053-6061 Has (as surgeon) had the Gweedore district under his charge for the l a ~t 

sixteen years; is intimately acquainted with the people, and their customs and habits 

Brnffy 6232-6234 Witness can positively assert that the condition of their clothing 

and bedding is not worse than it usually has been since he has been connected with .he 
neighbourhood, ib. 6240-6255. 

Witness considers that, on the whole, the district has considerably improved since 
/’47 ; the people are better clothed and better fed .ban they were then, Thompson 6-60- 

6565. 6585-6589 The people of the dist.icls of Gweedore and Clouglianeelv are 

better off than those of many of the neighbouring districts, ib. 6615-6625' 6608-6631 

r® j " ,tne ? s Purchased his property in Gweedore the district 'was in a ve'ry poor 

state, Lord G. Hill 6637, 6638 Comparative statement of the condition of the district 

in 1838 and its present condition 16. 6749 et seq. The result of this statement shows 

that it is not the frightful place that it is represented to be, ib. 6753. 

lhe circumstances of the district have very much improved since 1845; wao-es have 
advanced, prices generally are higher, there are more carts in the district and a o Te af 

increase in the number of shops, Nixon 7392-7398- 7424-7431 Evidence showino- 

that witness s tenantry are m a betier condition now than they were formerly ib 7 r6e>° 

7613 The people in the county of Donegal are better off than the people of several 

other counties ... Ireland, ib.j6 d7 - 77 28 The district has much improved since wi.ness 

first knew it thirty years ago, Maunsell 7941. 7945-7960. 7987 Opinion that the 

people of Gweedore do not appear to know what comfort means, Cruice 8'>6--826q 

lhe state of then- bedding and clothing is not the slightest indication of their means 
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Condition of the People — continued. 

2. Refutation of these Allegations — continued. 

Witne s s considers there is no destimtion whatever; their clothing and bedding are 

better this year than they ever were, Young 8430-8440. 8515-8520- -Witness was 

directed by the Poor-law Commissioners to make a report to them respecting the condi- 
tion of the peasantry in the Gweedore and Cloughaneely district on the 16th February 

1858, Hamilton 8540 On the 22d February witness proceeded to the Milford Union 

and made inquiries at the Milford workhouse, and was told by the Board of Guardians 

that there were no indications of distress in that union, ib. 8541, 8542 Witness then 

proceeded to Dunfanaghy ; the guardians all reported that there was no distress in the 

district, ib. 8543-8550 Witness also made inquiries of other parlies as to the extent 

of the distress, and received the same report, that there was no distress at all, ib. 8851- 
8856 The result of witness’s inspection was to convince him that there was no desti- 

tution at the time of his visit ; it was impossible it could have existed without his 

observing it, ib. 8567-8618 List of persons visited in the districts of Gweedore and 

Cloughaneely, and who are for the most part in a state of destitution, App. p. 23. 

See also Bedding. Clothing. Distress. Famine Years. Glasheron 
Townland. Grazing. Lunniagh Toivnland. Meenacladdy Townland. 
Meenacuin Townland. Meenagopher Townland. Middletown Toionland. Ray 
Townland. Relief. Sheep-Tax. Stock. Taxes. Wages. Workhouses. 

Cottiers. Witness has but few cottiers on his property, and these he employs, Olphert 

4933-4941 Witness found several cottiers on the mountain without land ; he has 

given them all land ; Nixon 7290-7295 Tite houses of the cottiers are, generally 

speaking, better, neater, and cleaner-looking titan most of the old tenants", ib. 7460- 
7463- 

County Cess. On the townland of Magheraclogher, in the spring of 1857, th e county cess 
was 3 l. 35. l d., and in the summer of the same year it was 78 l. 1 s. 6d., H. M‘ Bride 

162-167 The county cess of the townland of Middletown in the spring of 1857 

was 2 l. 10 s. 3 d. ; in the summer of the same year it was 62 l. 3 s. 3 d., not including the 

police tax, ib. 264-266 Amount of the county cess on the townland of Garrick in the 

spring of 1857 ; increase in the summer of the same year, ib. 407-409 Amount of the 

county cess in Dore in the spring of 1857 ; amount thereof in the summer of the same, 

ib. 541, 542 Witness has paid county cess and all taxes upon his share of the grazing, 

Lord G. Hill 6660-6663. 6665, 6666. 

Cow’s Grass. Explanation as to what is meant by a cow’s grass ; the house is built upon 
it, and all improvements made by the tenant himself, H. M Bride 123-127. 

Crawford, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness accompanied his father in his visit 
through the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely; went into a considerable number 

of houses more than his father did, 4692-4695 Wretched state of the inmates with 

respect to furniture, clothing, and bedding, 4696-4698. 4704, 4705 Evidence as to 

the use of sea-weed as an article of food, 4699. 

Crawford, William Sharman. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Resides at Crawfordsburn, in 
the county of Down, 4611, 4612 Has been to the district of Gweedore and Clough- 

aneely ; went there on the 1st June, and remained three days ; went, accompanied by his 
son, with a view of satisfying himself as to the general condition of the people, 4613-4618 

Witness inspected as many houses as he thought would enable him to form an 

opinion on the subject, 4619-4622 The condition of the people witness saw con- 

vinced him that there was an extraordinary degree of poverty ; they appeared to be in a 

state of very great destitution, 4622-4627 Their furniture, bedding, and clothing 

were very wretched, 4622 Witness understood that they used sea-weed 10 mix with 

their food to make it go further, 4623-4626. 

There is little employment for the people, and when they get employment it is at a very 

low rate of wages, 4627 Witness was told that their poverty had been aggravated by 

the withdrawal of the liberty of commonage on the mountains and the raising of the rents, 

4627 But witness considers that the greatest aggravation of their distress is the tax 

for the sheep and police, 4627-4631 The condition of the people quite satisfied 

witness’s mind, individually, that there was a necessity for relief, 4631-4633. 

Witness has never seen anything in the county of Down at any period to be com- 
pared with the condition of the people of Gweedore, 4634-4653 Witness believes 

that there is an allegation that the cause of this distress is the conduct of the 
the proprietors, but has never put himself in communication with any one of them on 

the subject, 4646, 4647 Opinion that it is impossible there can be anything else than 

destitution under the system of small allotments that is practised in the district ; sugges- 
tions for remedying this evil, 4653-4668. 4685-4688 One great hardship is the fine 

imposed on the people for their cattle straying on the mountain, difficulty of their prevent- 
ing this, 4669. 

If 
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Crawford, William Sharman. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

If they keep stock at all, it is essential for the people to have pasturage on the moun- 
tain, 4670, 4671— — Grounds for forming the opinion that the county of Donegal is not 

over-populated, 4672-4678 After the publication of the address relative to the state 

of distress in the district of Gweedore witness saw the resolution published by the Board 
of Guardians denying the state of destitution ; witness believes that the Board are not 
justified in making this statement, 4679-4684. 4689-4691. 

Crawford, Mr. W. S. Evidence showing that Mr. Sharman Crawford, and his son on their 
visit of inspection were taken to the same houses as other strangers, whether of the press 
or church, and these were what witness has described as the show houses, Olphert 

5061-5079 At the time of Mr. Sharman Crawford’s visit to the district, no means 

were taken to introduce him to witness by the priests who accompanied him. Robertson 
7074-7082 — —Mr. Sharman Crawford’s visit was of too flying a nature for him to see 
much of the district, Stewart 7844, 7845. 

Crawley, Townland of. Evidence showing that the people of the towuland of Crawley 
are not in a state of destitution, Brady 6489-6503. See also Rents, I. 2. iv. 

Crops. There have been no oats exported except to Bunbeg, Lord George Hill’s store 

there; there is now no other market for their oats, T. M‘ Bride 2608-2627 Opinion 

that the crops of last year were good, Brady 5256-5259 There is no destitution 

whatever in the district; the crops were very good last year, Robertson 6963-6966 

Under the present cultivation the land yields excellent crops; it would yield as wood 

flax as any in Ireland, Nixon 7471-7476 The crops last year were very guod^and 

there is a good supply of potatoes at the markets at the present time ; price of potatoes, 
price of Indian meal, Stewart 7802-7807. 7919-7923. 

Cruice, Daniel John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been a resident magistrate of 
Donegal more than twenty-one years ; is a Roman-catholic, 8039-8042. 8044 Wit- 

ness s attention as resident magistrate has been particularly directed by the Government 

to the existence of the outrages in the district, 8043. 8045 The first outran of an 

agrarian nature as regards the sheep occurred in 1854, "’hen the tails were cut off some 
sheep that were grazing upon land of Mr. Nixon’s ; particulars concerning this ontrage 
8046^5617. 3 ’ 

Numerous instances in which the Rev. Mr. Doherty, the Roman-catholic priest, has 

fined people for sending cattle to graze on Mr. Nixon’s land, 8053-8058 Particulars 

as to witness having gone subsequently to protect the bailiff of Mr. Nixon in driving 
off cattle from Mr. Nixon’s land which the tenants bad driven on and endeavoured 
forcibly to keep there ; evidence as to the Rev. Mr. Doherty having assisted the people 

in l his, 8059, 8060. 8252-8264 Fines were afterwards imposed upon some of the 

people lor this outrage, 8061-8064 Communication witness made after this occurrence 

to the Roman-catholic bishop of the diocese, 8065, 8066 He fully concurred with 

g V, *" ess i,s t0 t' 16 improper course which Mr. Doherty had pursued on this occasion, 8067, 


Circumstances connected with the ontrage committed on the house of Lillicoe Mr. 

Woodhouse’s shepherd, at Alion, 8069-8071 Steps witness took in consequence of 

th's attaek in stationing more police in ihe district, 8072 Circumstance of a number 

ot Mr. Hug gup s sheep being killed on the 3d February 1857; application made to 

Government to send an additional police force to the district, 8073-8078 Enormous 

outrages on the sheep which were subsequently reported to witness ; the result of a 
search showed that the sheep so reported were actually killed, 8079-8086. 

During the progress of these outrages witness felt it his dutv to make further com- 
munications to the Roman-catholic bishop, 8087 Witness was of opinion and is still 

so, that if the clergyman had spoken to the people as he should have done, these things 

would have dropped, 8087 The bishop visited the district, and remained at the 

Gweedore Hotel two or three days, and addressed the people, showing them the foolish 
way in which they were acting, 8088, 8089. 

Reference to a statement made to witness by the bishop as to his intention of removing 

Mr. Doherty ; ultimately the bishop did remove him from the parish, 8090-8092 -The 

first levy ot the police-tax was in the summer of 1857 J difficulty of finding collectors, 
»093-8l04— — Witness recollects a petition having been presented to Parliament in June 
io57 i wen t down to the district of Gweedore, by order of Government, to make inquiries 
about the signatures, and could not find one person that had signed it, or authorised Mr 
Doherty to sign their names, 8105-8108. 

Evidence showing that the names of the three clergymen signed to the second petition 

were all in Mr. Doherty’s handwriting, 8109, 8110 In the month of June this year, 

witness vyas directed by the Government to make inquiry as to the alleged destitution of 

the district; number of days he was employed in this investigation" 811 1-81 14 

Number ol houses he visited, 8115. 

°' 8 °- 3 13 The 
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Cruice, Daniel John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

The result of witness’s investigation was that lie found numerous people receiving relief 
who might be said to be very comfortably off as concerned food, cattle, clothing, bedding, 

&c. 81 16-8166 When Mr. Doherty exacted fines from the people for sending cattle to 

graze on Mr. Nixon’s land, he assumed a power that he did not possess in any way, 

8167-8169 The Rev. Mr. M'Gee, the clergyman of Dunfanaghv, condemned these 

proceedings altogether, 8170-8174. 

In the first instance, none but those who paid the tax got relief, 8175 Mr. Doherty 

has frequently returned to the parish since the bishop dismissed him, 8176, 8177 The 

bishop has condemned Mr. M'Fadden’s proceedings, 8178-8180 Evidence showing 

that the bishop has expressed his indignation at the fact of Mr. Doherty’s visits to the 

district of Gweedore, 8181-8199 Witness has never heard it stated in conversation, 

nor seen it in print, that the bishop had expressed an opinion that the appeal made by 
the clergyman was not only irue, but understated in its facts, 8200-8215. 

Witness firmly believes that the second petition was not a copy of the first, 8216-8231 
How far Mr. Doherty had the opportunity of rebutting the allegations made against him 
with respect to his imposing fines upon the people for grazing their cattle on Mr. Nixon’s 

land, 8233-8244 Evidence relative to the dismissal of Mr. Nixon’s bailiff, a man of 

the name of Sweeney, 8245-8251 Opinion that the peopleof Gweedore do not appear 

to know what comfort means, 8265-8269 The state of their bedding and clothing is 

not the slightest indication of their means, 8270-8280. 

Witness’s firm opinion is still, and ever has been, that in the original outrage the 
Gweedore people killed the. sheep ; in the second instance of the destruction of the sheep 

he believes it was the outside people, 8284-8312 There is no doubt that Mr. Doherty 

in imposing these fines upon the people for grazing their cattle on Mr. Nixon’s property was 
acting illegally ; there was no prosecution, but there was no reason why there should not 

have been, 8313-8330 Witness was glad of the removal of Mr. Doherty from the 

parish, as it would be the saving of 2,000 l. a year, 8331-8336. 

Evidence relative to an inflammatory address issued by the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden, in 

1857 ; result of witness’s complaint to the Government on this subject, 8337-8347 

Statement made by Mr. Doherty to the people, that it was against the principle of the 
Tenant League that they should pay more than 1 /. a year for their farms, 8348-8351. 

In any of the houses that witness has visited he has found very little use of sea-weed, 

8352-8370 There is no doubt that the levy of the police and sheep-tax was dispro- 

portioned to the means of the people, 8371-8375 The first petition was to Parliament, 

the second to the Lord Lieutenant, 8377, 8378. 


D. 

Derrybeg Townland. The miserable description given of other townlands applies equally to 
the townland of Derrybeg, Doherty 1578. 

Derryconner Townland. Number of families in the townland of Derryconner ; total area of 
the townland; portion of commonage which has been taken away from the people; 

portion which has been divided into new cuts, M‘Fadden 3523-3528. 3530-3533 The 

people are very poor, and very badly off for bedding, ib. 3529, 3534-3541 Poor con- 

dition of the people of Derryconner Mountain, as to food, bedding, and clothing ; high 
rent they have to pay for the new cuts, Underwood 4039-4059. 

Disease. There was not much more fever or illness in the district last summer than usual, 
nor during this spring has it been more unhealthy than usual, H. M‘ Bride 1020-1027 

The health of the people and their general appearance is as good as witness ever 

saw it, Stewart 7832-7837. 7903-7906. 

See also Health of the District. Sickness. 

Distress. Number of families in Gweedore that are in great distress, Doherty 2065-2070 
Opinion that there has been an increasing destitution since 1854 and 1855, Under- 
wood 4115. 4228-4236 Opinion that there is no destitution whatever in the country, 

Olphert 4716-4797. 5035. 5041, 5042. After the Committee was appointed, all the 

cases of destitution which have been mentioned were got up for the inspection of strangers, 

reporters of newspapers, and priests, ib. 4792-4820 Wituess was applied to by Mr. 

M‘ Fad den, in 1855, in consequence of alleged distress in his district, but he did not 
believe there was any distress, ib. 5036, 5037. 

Grounds for arriving at the conclusion that there is no destitution in the district; there 

is no sickness arising from want of food and clothing, Brady 6235-6238 Evidence 

showing that in many of the cases which have been stated as cases of great distress on 
witness’s property, there is no distress at all, Nixon 7358-7353. 7381-7389. 7391. 

7399-7423 Witness would say, most unequivocally, that there is no destitution in 

that pait of the country with which he is acquainted, Stewart 7800, 7801 Witness 

on 
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Distress — continued. 

on his last visit found that the people treated this alleged destitution as a sort of joke; 
but they were much grieved at the disturbance that had been created by the proceed- 
ings which had been going on, Maunsell 7942, 7943. 7961-7966. 

See also Condition of the People. Famine Years. Petitions. Relief. 

Doherty, Rev. John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Catholic clergyman; officiating in the 

parisli of Meevagh, in the county of Donegal, 1262, 1263 Is honorary secretary to 

the committee associated for the relief of destitution at Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 1264 

Evidence as to witness’s connexion with the district, 1265-1272 The people 

have always been poor, but for the last few years their condition has greatly dete- 
riorated, 1273 The original cause of their destitution was the taking away of the 

mountain commonage and the increase of rents, 1273-1277. 

Number of landowners in the Gweedore district; their names; total area of their 

estates; extent theieof that has been taken from the tenants, 1278-1299 Extent of 

Lord Geoige Hill’s estate ; number of acres he has taken from the tenants ; rent of his 

estate, 1287-1292. 1300-1313 No compensation whatever was given to the tenants 

for the mountain land that was taken away, 1313, 1314 Injury that was done to the 

tenants by the taking away of this land, 1315, 1316 The land so taken away was let 

to sheep graziers, 1317 The destitution on Lord George Hill's estate, generally, is 

very gieat, 1318 Common use of sea-weed as an article of food, 1319-1324. 

Evidence in detail showing that the circumstances of the people have much deteriorated 
since 1854, at which time they were gradually recovering from the effects of the famine, 

1325 el seq. It was at this period that they lost the mountain grazing, that the rents 

were inc reased, and the taxation also, 1329-1340 Steps which witness took in the 

spring of 1855, in conjunction with a brother clergyman, to afford them relief on account 
of the failure of the potato crop in 1854; extent to which relief was afforded, and extent 
to which it has been paid back, 1341-1369. 

Opinion that the farms on Lord George Hill’s estate are so miserably small that if the 
tenants are confined to them they will not be able to live ; they are mere strips of land, 

I 37 0-1 374- >483 Condition of the people of the townland of Magheralosk, 1375 

et seq. Their general food last year was sea-weed, and very inferior potatoes, 1378- 

1381. 1390, 1391 Miserable state of their bedding and bed-clothes, 1382-1389 

Eleven families have scarcely any coats, except in rags, and no linen whatever; the 
clothing of the women is not sufficient for the purposes ol decency, 1392-1396. 

Miserable condition of the people of the townland of Carrick ; number of families in 

the townland, 1404 et seq. Use of sea-weed in the townland as an article of food, 

1405-1409. 1454, 1455 Instances showiug the reduction in circumstances of the 

people; cases in which they have been obliged to sell their sheep to meet the taxation, 

1410-1428 Case of Margaret M‘ Bride, who was obliged to sell her gown to pay the 

taxes, 1429-1433 Cases of various other parties who have been compelled to sell 

either their stock, their furniture, or their clothes, to meet the taxation and the increase 

of rent, 1434-1453 Out of the seventy families in the townland only about fourteen 

or fifteen have beds, and those only chaff beds, 1456-1460. 

The people have been gradually deteriorating since 1854; * n that year they were suf- 
ficiently clad for the purposes of decency, 1461-1464 Present wretched condition of 

their clothing, 1465-1474 There is very little stock now in the townland, 1475-1477 

Number of acres which have been lost to the tenants since 1854; 1478, 1479. 1482 

Original rent; present rent irrespective of the rent applotted on the new cuts, 1480- 

1482 Number of acres still in possession of the landowners for making these new 

cuts, 1481 The rents are much above the Governmeni valuation, 1484-1488 

Explanaiion of these new cuts; evidence showing that they are the means of generating 
a class of paupeis, 1489-1510. 

Evidence relative to the condition of the townland of Lunniagh, 1511 Number of 

families out of the thirty-one families in this townland who use sea-weed, 1512 Wretched 

state of their bedding and clothing, 1513-1526 Out of the thirty-one families there are 

about fifteen who have no stock and the others are generally reduced in circumstances, 

1 5 2 7> 'o 2 ^ Witness attributes the deterioration of their circumstances more to the 

taking away of the mountain, and the raising of the rent, than to the increase of the 

taxation, 1529-1538 Former rent in this townland ; increased rent in spite of the top 

lands and mountain commons having been taken away, 1542-1551 Before the moun- 

tain pasturage was taken away from them, and before the rent was increased, there is no 

doubt a base would have been a great encouragement to industry, 1552 Leases 

under their present circumstances would be valueless to them, 1552 They have no 

kind of security for holding the land as long as they wish, on the contrary, they are served 
with a notice to quit each year; way in which this paralyses their industry, 1553-1566. 

Evidence relative 10 the condition of the townland of Stramackilmanin ; number of 

families in the townland; number of beds; use of sea-weed for food, 1567-1571 

Evidence relative to the condiiion of the lownland of Stranacorcragh, 1572-1577 

Also of the townland of Derrybeg, 1578 The same description would also apply to 

0.80. 3 l 4 ' the 
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Doherty , Rev. John. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

the townland of Aid nagappary or Middletown, 1579, 1580 Instances showing that the 

stock belonging to the people of this townland has been greatly reduced since Lord 

Ueorge Hill s accession to the property, 1581-1587. 

Stale of the townland of Meenacuin ; number of families subsisting on sea-weed, 1589— 
1 59° Reduction in the stock ot the people; increase in the rents ; number of acres of 

commonage which were, taken away, 1599-1605 With regard to their food, bedding, 

and clothing, the people of the townland of Magheraclogher are in the same state as the 

other town lands, 1606-1608 Great increase in the rents in the townland of Tor : large 

amount of the taxes levied on this district, 1609-1620 Steps which were taken to 

collect the police tax ; great straits to which the people were driven in order to meet this 
tax, 1621-1661. 

Rate of wages in the district, 1662-1682 Great extent to which the rents have 

been raised in the townland of Monaghy, 1684-1692 The description witness has 

given of the other townlands would apply to the food, bedding, and clothing of this 

townland, 1693-1697 -Rise in the reins of the townland of Baltinny, 1698-1701 

d lent and new rent in the townland ol Crollv ; the people are very poor, and live on 
sea-weed, 1702-1712. ' 

[Second Examination.] — There are only a few tenants in the townland of Loughkiel ; 

they are not so badly off as they are in the other townlands, 1713, 1714 The reason 

witness assigns for this is, that though Mrs. Russell has threatened to increase the rent, 

they do not as yet pay any increased rent, 1714 Acreage of the townland of Brinlack ; 

valuation in 1840; valuation in 1857 > °ld rent on each cow’s grass; present rent, 171 7— 
174° A general increase of rent has taken place on Mr. Nixon’s property since 1853; 
about the same time as the raising of the rents on Lord George Hill’s estate, 1 741— 
1 744- *768, 1769 The commonage of the mountain on Mr. Nixon’s estate has been 
taken away from the tenantry, and he is charging for grazing, 1745-1749. 1770-1773. 

Mr. Nixon charges the poor-rates to the tenants although they are rented under 4/., 

1 75 0- ’ 760. 1774, 1775 They are also charged kelp money for the liberty of making 

kelp of the sea-weed, 1761-1767. 1776 The people are very poor, 1777 Sea-weed 

enters substantially into their dietage ; they would suffer extreme hunger without it, 
1 77y> 1 779 J he people had formerly the privilege of grazing their cattle upon the 
sandbanks; Mr. Nixon has deprived them of this privilege, and lets it at 2s. 6d. per 

cow s grass, 1780-1 7^2 Encroachment of the sand upon the arable land in this town- 

1-96 1783-1785 The cloth ' n S of lhe P eo P le on this townland is very bad, 1786- 

Evidence relative to the townland of Meenacladdy, of which Mr. Woodhouse is the 

landlord ; extent to which the rent has been raised there, 1797-1800 A considerable 

portion of the mountain was taken away from the people, but a portion has been restored, 

1 01-1803 “the people in this district are not so poor, as regards stock, as thev are in 
some of the other districts, 1804, 1805. 

Wretched condition of the people in the townland of Glashercoo, of which Mr. Wy- 
b ™ tS o p iert rrL 16 landIorc G their bedding and clothing could not be worse than it is 

1806-1814- f h « > same may be said with respect to the townland of Keeldrum in 

Cloughaneely, of which Mr. Wybrants Glphert is also the landlord, 1815-1830 The 

description which witness has given of the other places will apply to the food of this town- 
land, 1831-1833. rr J 

If relief had not been given to them they would have been reduced to a state of extreme 
destitution, 1834- — -The people in the townland of Ballyloes, of which the Rev. Mr 

Nixon is the landlord are very poor, 1835-1841 The people in the townland of Dun- 

more are very poor ; the landlord is Lord Leitrim, 1842-1846 Exient 10 which the 

rent has been increased since 1853 in the townland of Moneymore, the property of Lord 
Leitrim, 1847-1850- — -Ibe tenants have lost the use of the mountains, and Lord Leitrim 

holds the lands in fee .11 h is own possession, 1851-1856 In cases where the people 

had not cattle sufficient of tneir own they took in the cattle of oilier people and received 
nioney for it ; this means of obtaining a living has now been taken away from them 
1857-1884. J ’ 

Explanation relative to the notion that has prevailed among the people that they were 
refused the right to take away the sea-weed, 1885-189.-- -It is only on Mr. Nixon’s 
estate that there is a practice of paying rent for the sea-weed usedfor making kelp, 

1 891 1894. 20 7 2 Evidence as to there having been a conviction against some persons 
who live at a considerable distance from Gweedore for having stolen and kept some of the 

sheep of the people of the district, 1895-1939 Witness does not believe that there is 

any wide-spread conspiracy with a view to effect the destruction of the sheep belonmn-r to 
the Scotch and English settlers in the district of Gweedore, 1895-1030. 2146-2169 
2167-2172.2177-2190. yo y,3y ^ 6 ' 

Witness has always impressed upon the people the necessity of preserving peace, .rood 

older and morality, 1940-1943 The moral character of the people is very good, 1944 

Appeal witness made to the public for the relief of these people, and result thereof 

with 
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Doherty, lieo. John. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 
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Es thatif t I , *"? » P° s,ti,e ¥™ to the tenantry, ao.6 But he “ain! 

people will not beabllto live omfi “° U wT S ^ *n rack ' remin f are persisted in, the 

rent <>n Lord Geor'e H ml Ite 7 “ W ° nld not at al ‘ den y tliat the ave ^ 

vjeor 0 e mils estate is from 2s. to 3s. an acre, 2017-2021. 

lmv?been n “| [ t e S „1™„ al tI^ ^‘1,— ffi*! a "°“" t ° f *“^”'S h * "hen the lands 

that the* place Z hT, **■ ** th 'J *» 

=078 C °” S " le, ' able “ mo " nt of '“come has been derived from the sale of kelp! ao>t- 

aiSTaLs— iT T f ‘! le pe °P Ie to emigrate, if they had the means eovo-.oSS 
—Witness does It ^ree whh ‘1 

SpSHES? 

ntmket could be brought into the district, the people 7 would beTost %iil^“ 


[Third Examination.] — Explanation as to the : 
all in witness s handwriting, 8707. 


“natures to the second petition bein°- 


B S’l“;d, i! SS 10 Pay to»‘ of a house 

Mr. Doherty, the WjKattohc Spriest® ?«*«» '» wWcb the Rev. 

upon Mr. Nixon’s land, Cruice 8053-8058. 8 1^7-8^ 6^— °Part' ld 'l'^ CaU,e t0 graze 

Roman-catholic bishop of 4 the diocese ib * 8065 8066 ^ thls occurrence, to the 

£, 68. ‘ he ~ course |hie^^ t^ued 

Mr. Doherty; <KSow u’m b '& TS** 

the opportunity of rebutting the allegations made against him wfthJsL "/l D ,‘ ’ rly h,d 
tng hnes upon the people for gracing their cattle o.Al, 

3 M There 
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Doherty, Rev. Mr. — continued. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Doherty, in imposing these fines upon the people for grazing 
their cattle on Mr. Nixon’s properly, was acting illegally, Cruice 8313-8330. 

Donegal County. Belief that the people in Donegal are far better off' in substantial com- 
fort* such as food, stock, and things of that sort, as well as in money, than the people 

in many other counties in Ireland, Nixon 7437-7451 Witness would distinctly say 

that the people of this part of the county of Donegal are better off than those of the 
counties of Kerry and Galway, Maunsell 79^7“ 7979- 

Down County- Witness has never seen anything in the county of Down , at any period 
to be compared with the condition of the people of Gweedore, W. 6. Crawford 4 b 34- 

4653- 

« Dublin Evening Post.” Witness is connected with the “ Dublin Evening Post was 
sent by the editor, Mr. Conway, to visit the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 
Williams 1197, 1 1 98. 

Dunfanaghy Union. After the publication of the address relative to the state of distress 
in the district of Gweedore, witness saw the resolution published by the Board or Guar- 
dians denying the state of destitution ; witness believes that the Board are not justified 
in making this statement, W. S. Crawford 4679-4684. 4689-4691—- Witness was 
present at the meeting of the Board of Guaidians of the Dunfanaghy Union when the 
resolution was passed denying the destitution alleged to be existing m the public appeal 

of the Roman-catholic clergy, Olphert 4956-4983 Evidence relative to a second 

meeting of the Board of Guardians of the Dunfanaghy Union in connexion with this 

subject ib. 5360-5391 Parties present at this meeting; resolutions come to by the 

meeting showing that there was anything but distress in the district of Cloughaneely, 

ib 536'fi Witness was also confirmed in his opinion by the resolution of the Dunfa- 

nawhy Board of Guardians, Hamilton 8650-8653 Copies of the correspondence 

between the guardians of the Dunfanaghy Union and the Poor Law Commissioners 
respecting the state of the district, and of the report of Mr. Hamilton, the Poor Law 
Inspector, App. p. 1. 

Dunmore Townland. In the townland of Dunn, ore the people are very poor; the landlord 

is Lord Leitrim, Doherty 1842-1846 Condition of the townland of Dunmore, ol winch 

the Earl of Leitrim is landlord, M'Fadden 3317 <t seq. -Case ol a man named Owen 

M'Causland, showing the distress of the people in the townland ot Dunmore, M Uroarty 
3836-3840. 3851-3854. 

Duty-days. The people complain of having been compelled to work gratuitously for the 
landlords on certain days called duty-days; explanation of this system, Holland 2388- 


Mr. Nixon’s property, M‘Fadden 3227-3-234 Complaint of the people of the townland 

of Ray of there being duty-days, Underwood 4199-4200 Ihe system of duty-days is 

nearly exploded, Olphert 4876, 4877. 

Witness has never* taken duty-days, Woodhouse 5901 There is no duty-work on 

witness’s property, Lord G. Hill 6 746 Evidence showing that the original possessor 

of witness’s property charged duty-days; it was part ot the rent of tne land; witness is 
endeavouring to abolish this system, Nixon 7311, 731-2. 75U-753 2 - 


Ejectments. Instance in which witness has known Lord George Hill turn out a tenant, 

T i\i‘ Bride 2735-2740 Witness has never ejected a single tenant, Woodhouse 5902, 

-(pi'! -Witness has never ejected any one tenant. Lord G. Hill 6768 His object 

has always been to enable them to live on the l mb which they occupy, and to make them 

as comfortable as he could, ib. 6769, 6770 With this view witness lias spent a large 

sum of money, independently of his rent, ib. 6770-6772 .- — See also Notices to Quit. 

Emigration. Great desire of many of the people to emigrate if they had the means, 

Doherty 2079-2088. 2142-2145 If a system of emigration were introduced into the 

district it would be of great use, ib. 2142-214.9. 2176 Witness does not now see any 

remedy under Heaven but emigration, M'Fadden 3674-3677 lhB P e0 P e 

subsist unless the mountain pastures which were taken from them are returned, or they 

are enabled to emigrate, Ml Groarty 3843-3849 Emigration would be one remedy, 

Underwood 4226 — -Very few people have emigrated from the district, and some ot tuese 
have returned, Lord G. Hill 6869-6879. 

Employment. Great dearth of employment generally in the district ; the people go very 
much out of it for the purpose ofobtainmg wages; they go to Scotland, and in the har- 
vest to England, Doherty 21 l 1-2138 If anything like a labour market could be 

brought into the district the people would be most willing to work, ib. 217b ine,e 
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Employment — continued. 

no employment for the people ; no manufacturing employment, no labour employment, 

Underwood 4239-4243 There is little employment for the people, and when they do 

get employment it is a very h»w rate of wages, W. S. Crawford 4627. 

Wiln. ss has instructions from Lord George Hill to see that no poor person is in want, 
and also 10 employ all the able-bodied labourers who may require work, Robertson 7060 

-In former years, when these was distress, witness had numerous applications for 

work ; he has had none this year, iVixon 7464, 7465 The people hardly labour at all 

during the winter, ib. 7477-7480. J 

See also Fishing. Kelp Trade. Slocking Trade. Wages. Work. 

Encroachments. Witness does not recoiled any tenant wishing to give up his fan,, because 

the sand encroached upon it, Lori O. Hilt 6757, 6758 Where the sand has encroached 

upon the land witness has given ihe people a Iraci or mountain in compensation, Nixon 
7334 - 7337- bee slso Compensation. Sand-hills. 

Extermination of the Race. It was witness’s impression that Lord George Hill wished to 

exterminate the whole race Williams 1248-1253 Witness does not agree with the 

assertion that has been made that it is Lord George Hill’s intention to exterminate the 
race, Doherty 2091, 2092 Any evidence describing Lord George Hill as an exter- 

minator ot the people is a gross libel, Brady 6273, 6274. 


F. 


Famine I ears. The state of the district was good in the famine years of 1848 and 1849 as 

compared with what it is now. H. M‘ Bride 972. 976-981. 1006-1019 What witness 

saw m Gweedore was a more deplorably degraded state of destitution than he ever saw 
in the most distressed parts of Ireland in the famine years of 1848 and 1849, Williams 

1231-1245- Evidence in detail showing that the circumstances of the people have 

much deteriorated since 1854, at which time they were gradually recovering from the 

effects of the famine, Doherty 1325 et seq. Witness has not seen the people so badly 

olf since the famine year as they are at the present time, Gallagher 2886, 2887 - 

Opinion that the people are worse off now than they were at the time of the famine in 
1848 and 1849, Ferry 3052-3070. 

Witness is distinctly of opinion that the people are better off generally than thev were 

111 the famine years in point of health, clothing, and food, Olphert 4943 The relief 

distributed at the tiuie of the famine was a difficult thing to manage, and some few may 
have got relief then who ought not to have done so, ib. 5745, 5746 Witness is inti- 

mately acquainted with the district; the people are in much better circumstances now 

than they were at the time of the famine, Robertson 6960-6962 No parallel can be 

drawn between the present condition of the people of Gweedore and the people of Erris 
and Tyrawley at the time of the famine, Hamilton 8629-8643. 

See also Workhouses. 

Farmers. See Tenant Farmers. 

Farms. See Holdings. 

Ferry, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Lives at Arduns, in Gweedore, on Lord Georo-e 
Hill’s property ; extent of land witness holds ; former rent thereof and present rent, 2920- 

fi 93 2 Witness had the privilege of grazing on the mountain up to last year, 2933-2937 

lias been obliged to part with some of his stock and crop to pay the taxes, 2938- 

2 944- 2 997 -2 999- 3 01 5- 3Q7L 3°7 2 Witness knows that some of the people of Lore 

have been obliged to do the same, 2945, 2946. 

Number of witness's family; has been compelled to eat sea-weed to make his potatoes 
last out; his bedding and his clothing and that of his family was very wretched till he 
got relief from the relief fund; extent to which he got relief, 2947-2960. 2965-2969. 

3006-3014. 3073-3075 More sea-weed has been used this last year as an article of 

food than witness ever knew used before, 2961-2964 Witness knows many of the 

people in the townland of Dore that have been compelled to sell their stock to pay the 

taxes, 2970-2975 They were very badly off for bedding and clothing before the relief 

came, 29^6-2978. 

The usual rate of wages is from 8 d. to to d. a day, and there is not much employment 
at that, 2979-2989. 3024-3027 For a couple of summers witness worked at kelp- 

making, but did not work at it last summer, as lie could not make anything of it, 3000- 

3005 Witness’s land at Arduns is not one of the new cuts; he got it by marriage, 

3016-3018 Witness does not believe that the Scotchmen’s sheep that were lost on 

the mountains were killed out of spite, although it has been so reported ^010-^02^ 
3028-3051. " y ‘ ,3, 

Witness believes that a great part of them died in the mountains; they fell into holes 

and died there, 3020. 3028-3051 Opinion that the people are worse off now than thev 

°.8°. 3 m 2 W ere 
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Ferry, James. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

were at the time of the famine in 1848 and 1849; 3052-3070 -The people do not like 

going into the workhouse, as they think they have bad usage there, and they are obliged 
to give up their own cabins before thav go in, 3076-31 10. 

Filth. The interior of their houses is no criterion of their real condition ; those who are in 
comfortable circumstances live in the same state of filth and dirt as the others, Hamilton 
8612. 

Fishing. There is fishing in the district, and some few of the people go out fishing, but it 

is merely line-fishing, and they care very little about it, T. M‘ Bride 2669-2685 There 

is but little fishing on the coast, and what little they catch is for their own use and not 
for market, Olphert 4916-4922. See also Herring Fishery. 

Flax. See Crops. 

Food. The people are not so well fed as they were; they have but two scanty meals daily' 
barely sufficient for one meal, and these are principally composed of dolamaun, a kind 

of sea-weed, H. M‘ Bride 38-46. 305-312. 564. 574-589. 832-840 With regard to 

their food, bedding, and clothing, the people of the townland of Magheraclogher are in 
the same wretched state as in the other townlands, Doherty 1606-1608 The descrip- 

tion witness has given of the other townlands will apply also to the food, bedding, and 

clothing of the townland of Moneybeg, ib. 1693-1697 Description of the houses, 

furniture, beds, bedding, and clothing of some of the people of the district; they appeared 
to be wretchedly fed, Underwood 3952-3981. 3997-4001. 

Witness does not believe that the people suffered last winter from the want of food. 

Hunter 6061-6064 On the occasion of witness’s visit to the district the people did not 

appear to be suffering from want of food, Hamilton 8579-8584. 

See also Crops. Distress. Oatmeal. Potatoes. Relief. Sea-weed. 

Frauds. After having found the fraud they were practising as regarded the hiding of their 

bed clothes, witness gave up his inquiries, Olphert § 048-5050.5056-5060 Witness 

was an eye-witness of some of the deception that was carried on at the time this inspec- 
tion and relief was going on ; Brady 6369-6375. 6396-6434 Opinion that there was 

a general disposition among the people of" the district to conceal their real state from the 
visitors, Young 8449. 8450-8460. See also Stock. 

Fuel. The people have never suffered from the want of fuel ; but they are now complaining 
that the places where they have been in the habit of cutting turf is being parcelled out 

into cuts. Doherty 2061-2064 The people of Magheralosk are very badly off for fuel, 

T. MBride 2564, 2565 The people are weil off for fuel, Lord G. Hill 6744, 6745. 

See also Turf. 

Furniture. Wretched state of the people with respect, to furniture, clothing, and bedding, 
M’Fadden 3216-3221 ; W. S. Crawford 4622 ; James Crawford 4696-4698. 4704,4705 

■ On the occasion of witness’s visit to the district he found that their furniture was 

rude and the bedding bad ; they had bed clothes, but they were very very filthy, Hamilton 
8607-8611. See also Bedding. Clothing. 


G. 

Gallagher, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Holds half a cow’s grass under Lord 

George Hill ; the rent, of it is 8 s. now; it was formerly 4 s., 2823-2827. 2888-2S94 

Has seven in family; this land would not support them more than a quarter of the year; 
the rest of the time they subsist on turnips and sea-weed, or dolamaun, 2828-2830. 

2835-2839 Witness employs himself as a labourer when he can find employment ; 

wages are from 6 d. to 10 d. a day, 2831-2834.2907-2913 Description of witness’s 

bed, 2840-2843 Witness knows one of his neighbours that is worse off than himself, 

2844-2846 Evidence as to the condition of witness’s furniture and bedding, 2847- 

•2852. 

Witness is employed by the people of Magheragallan as shore bailiff, to prevent the 

people of other districts from taking away the sea-weed, 2853-2861 Much more of it 

has been consumed as an article of food this year than witness has ever known before, 

2862-2865 There is no mountain left now to the people of the townland of Maghera- 

gallan, and the rents have been raised at the same time, 2866-2877. 

The cloihing of the people is in a very bad condition ; the women’s clothing is not 

sufficient for ihe purposes of decency, 2878-2885 Witness has not seen the people 

so badly off since the famine year as they are now, 2886, 2887 Witness has been 

obliged to sell the clothing he had to pay the sheep tax and the police tax, 2895-2898 

Way in which the taking away of the mountain was a detriment to witness, although 

he had no stock, 2899-2903 If witness had not got relief from the relief fund lie 

would not now be living, 2904-2906. 2914-2919. 

G lasher coo 
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Report, 1857-8 — continued. 

Glashercoo Townland. Wretched condition of the people in the townland of Glashercoo, 
of which Mr. Wybrants Olphert is the landlord ; their bedding and clothing could not be 
worse than it is, Doherty 1806-1814. 

■Glasheron Townland. Particular description of the people of the townland of Glasheron, 
showing their destitute condition as regards food, clothing, and bedding, Underwood 

3982. 3996. 4002-4009 The rents have been raised in this townland, and the people 

have little stock left, it). 3987-3989. 4002, 4003. 

■Glasshagh Townland. The Rev. Alexander Nixon the proprietor of the townland of 

Glasshagh, Doherty 1741. 1768 Witness is proprietor of the townland of Glasshao-h ; 

the condition of the people is remarkably prosperous, Nixon 7731—7731. 

See also Clothing, I. 2. IV. Condition of the People. 


Grazing ; 

I. Allegations made that the tailing away of the Mountain Grazing has been 

the great Cause of the Distress of the People : 

II. Complaints of the People of various Townlands on this Subject : 

1. Baltoney. G. Magheragallen. 

2. Garrick. 7. Meenacladdy. 

3. Dore. 8. Meenaduff. 

4. Duumore. 9. Middletown. 

5. Lunniagh. 10. Moneymore. 

III. Evidence showing that a sufficient Quantity of the Mountain Com- 

monage has been left to the People. 

IV. Observations of the Committee. 

I. Allegations made that the tailing away of the Mountain Grazing has been the 

great (Muse of the Distress of the People : 

The people had the. right of grazing in the mountains without paying anything for it, 

M‘ Bride 128-132 The cutting off of the mountain grazing has done the people great 

injury, ib. 090-304 The misery of the people of these districts is principally owing to 

the taking away of the mountain pasturage, ib. 776-780 The tenants of Lord George 

Hill have no mountain grazing whatever now, ib. 1069-1072 Witness would say that 

the destitution in the districts which have been spoken of arises mainly from the mountain 

pastures being taken away, Browne 1155-1158 The people attribute their destitution 

to the deprivation of the mountain tops and the mountain commonage, Williams 1248- 
1253 The original cause of their destitution was the taking away the mountain com- 

monage and the increase of rents, Doherty 1273-1277, 1315, 1316. 1329-1340. 

The commonage on the mountain on Mr. Nixon’s estate has been taken away from 

the tenantry, and he is charging for grazing, Doherty 1745-1749. 1770-1773 Evidence 

showing that although some portion of the mountain has been left to the tenantry of Lord 
George Hill it is valueless to them, ib. 1966-1968 The principal cause of the destitu- 

tion that the people gave to witness was the taking away of large tracts of mountain land 

from them, Holland 2381-2388 Way in which the taking away of the mountain was 

a detriment to witness, although he had no stock, Gallagher 2899-2903 The people 

on Mr. Nixon’s property had formerly mountain commonage, and reclaimed bog land, on 
which they raised large crops of oats, M‘Fadden 3140-3142. 3169-3172. 

When Mr. Nixon became the proprietor of these townlands he deprived the people of 
mountain commonage, and also of many acres of reclaimed land, MFadden 3143-3150 

They have now lost the mountain grazing; their rent has been raised, and the stock 

much reduced in consequence, ib, 3286-3302 Suffering of the people from taking away 

of the mountain pasturage, Boyle 4505, 4506. 4510-4512 Witness was told that the 

poverty of the people had been aggravated by the withdrawal of the liberty of com- 
monage on the mountains and the raising of the rents, W. S. Crawford 4627 If they 

keep stock at all, it is essential for the people to have pasturage on the mountain, ib. 
4670, 4671. 

II. Complaints of the People of various Townlands on this Subject: 

1. Baltoney : 

The people of the townland of Baltoney attribute their poverty principally to the fact 
of the mountain having been taken away from them, ATFadden 3386, 3387 ; Underioood 
4190-4194. 

2. Carrick: 

The people had the right of the mountain grazing, and the use of the top lands for 
-cutting turf; this has been taken away from them, and made into new cuts for fresh 

tenants, H. M‘ Bride 388-406 Lord George Hill is the owner of the property, ib. 392 

Number of acres that have been lost to the tenants since 1854 , Doherty 1478, 1479. 
1482. 
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Grazing — continued. 

II. Complaints of the People of various 'l'ownlands on this Subject — continued. 

3. Dore : 

The people formerly had commonage for their cattle, but have not got it now, 
M* Bride 534, 535. 

4. Dunmore : 

The people have been deprived of the mountain, and are charged for grazing, APFadden 

33 20 > 33 21, 

5. Lunniagh : 

Witness attributes the deterioration of their circumstances more to the taking away of 
the mountain, and the raising of the rent, than to the increase of the taxation, Doherti/ 
1529-1538. 

6. Maglteragallen : 

The people of this townland are miserably poor ; they have lost the mountain grazing, 

H. M‘ Bride 508-512 There is now no mountain land left to the people of the town- 

land of Magheragallen, and the rents have been raised at the same time, Gallagher 2866- 
2877. ° 

7. Meenacladdy : 

A considerable portion of the mountain was taken away from the people, but a portion 

has been restored, Doherty 1801-1803 Witness has done everything lie can to satisfy 

the claims of the people in this townland, but it has all gone for nothing, Wondkouse 

5852 Witness does not believe that his tenantry in Meenacladdy ever had theri°-htof 

grazing on the mountains, ib. 5996-6001 . 

8. Meenaduff : 

The right of commonage has been taken away from them, and the number of head of 
cattle and horses has been much reduced, M‘ Bride 487—498. 502, 503. 

0 . Middletown : 

The mountain grazing has been taken away from the people in the townland of 
Middletown, M‘ Bride 263. 

10. Moneymore : 

The tenants here lost the use of the mountains, and Lord Leitrim holds the land in fee 

in his own possession, Doherty 1851-1856 In cases where people had not cattle 

sufficient of their own, they took in the cattle of other people, and received payment for 
it; this means of obtaining a living has now been taken from them, ib. 1857-1884. 

III. Evidence showing that a sufficient Quantity of the Mountain Commonage 
has been left to the People : 

Evidence showing that witness has taken no mountain from the people in any of the 

townlands belonging to him, except in Upper Keeldrum, Olphert 4822-4832. 4899 

In this townland he has taken 2,000 acres, as the people had not nearly sufficient stock 
to stock it, and he thought it better 10 turn it into a grazing farm than to let it lie waste, 

ib. 4822-4832 These 2,000 acres have subsequently been let to a Scotchman, ib. 4829 

Explanation relative to the statement that was made by Mr. MfFadden in his 

evidence, that witness had taken the mountain of Magherarvarty from his tenants, ib. 
5754- 

The statement that has been made, that the proprietors taking away the mountains is 

one cause of the destitution of the people, is totally false, Woodhouse 5801 Reasons 

why witness considers that he left the tenants a sufficient portion of the mountain grazing ; 
extent in acres which was laid off for them; proportion witness retained in his own pos- 
session, ib. 5826-5838. 5927-5929 Witness divided his part from that which was 

returned to the people by a ditch, for the making of which he paid, ib. 5838, 5839 

Witness’s next step was to endeavour to let it, but the priests would not allow it to be let, 
and there is now no prospect of getting it let, ib. 5838. 5840. 5842-5851. 

Both on Lord George Hill’s and Mr. Olphert’s property, the people have much more 

mountain grazing than they have cattle for, Hunter 6100-6108 Some of the grazing- 

land was divided at the time witness purchased the property ; witness left sufficient 
grazing fur the whole of the tenants, according to the opinion of Mr. Montgomery, the 

eminent surveyor, Lord G. Ilill 6660. 6664. 6683-6689 The people appeared perfectly 

satisfied with witness’s arrangements, ib. 6660. 6683-6689 No mountain pasturage 

has been taken away from the tenants since 1841, ib. 6792. 6797 Witness denies that 

the people used for grazing the mountains which he had taken into his own possession up 
to 1853 or 1854, 6798-6811 — -—If their cattle strayed upon these mountains they 

were impounded, ib. 6801. 6806-6811. 

The arrangement that was made on Lord George Hill’s property was, that there was a 
certain quantity of the mountain laid off for the use of the tenants, and a certain quantity 

as 
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GRA zing — continued. 

III. Evidence showing that a sufficient Quantity, fyc. — continued. 

as the landlord’s share, Robertson 6945-6954 The tenantry were perfectly satisfied 

with the arrangements; a sufficiency of grazing was laid off for all the stock they had, ib. 

6945-6954 Lord George Hill paid taxes and cesses for his portion, and there never 

was any privilege of any sort for the tenants to graze upon it, ib. 6955-6959 The 

complaint of the people is, that they are not allowed to trespass over the whole of the 
mountain ; although the boundary is not fenced, it is well defined, a, id the people are 
well aware of it, ib, 7091-7102. 

Witess has always held some of the mountain in his own hands ; he would not have 

bought the property, except for the use of these mountains, Nixon 7263-7266 The 

taking of these mountains cannot have the least relation to the present distress, as 

witness has had them so long, t'5. 7267 Circumstances under which witness has let, 

or endeavoured to let, a pmtion of these mountains, ib. 7268, 7269. 7272-7281 

■Circumstances under which witness charges l d. a head for grazing on these mountains, 
ib. 7282. 

Witness is well acquainted with Mr. Olphert’s property, Stewart 7791 Grounds 

for forming the opinion that his tenants have more than sufficient grazing, independently 

of the portion that has been let to Scotchmen, ib. 7792-7796 Grounds for forming 

the opinion that the tenants of Lord George Hill have more titan sufficient grazing land, 

independently of the portion that has been let to Scotchmen, ib. 7797, 7798 The 

tenants had a sufficient quantity of grazing land allotted to them for any stock which 
they possessed, Sweeney 8000. 

IV. Observations of the Committee : 

Statement of the Committee that an erroneous opinion exists in the minds of these 
people as to their light over the mountains near which they reside, Rep. p. iii. 

See also County Cess. Doherty, Rev. Mr. New Cuts. 


Hamilton, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has held the office of Poor Law Inspec- 
tor eleven years, 8529-8532 Districts in which witness has served, and number of 

years he has served in each, 8533-8539 Witness was instructed by the Poor Law 

Commissioners to make a report to them respecting the condition of the peasantry in 
the Gweedore and Cloughaneely district on 16 February 1858; 8540 On 22 Feb- 

ruary witness proceeded to the Milford Union, and made inquiries at the Milford work- 
house, and was told by the Board of Guardians that there were no indications of distress 
in that union, 8541, 8542. 

Witness proceeded to Dunfanaghy ; the guardians all reported that there was no distress 

in the district, 8543-8550 Witness made also inquiries of other parties as to the 

extent of the distress and received the same report, that there was no distress at all, 

8551-8556 Witness afterwards made inquiries at Cross Roads, and found that the 

condition of the people was as good as it had been of late years, if not better, 8557- 

8559 - 

Witness met with the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden who told him that the distre ss was general : 
but he could not swear to the facts staled in the appeal which he had signed, 8559-8566. 

8661,8662. 8681-8690. 8700, 8701 He attributed the distress to excessive taxation 

and increased rents, 8560 Alter this witness proceeded to the Gweedore Hotel and 

made a more minute inspection of the district; names of the townlands he visited; was 
accompanied by Head-constable Young, and the cess collector, Gallagher, 8567-8575. 

The result of witness’s inspection was to convince him that there was no destitution at 
the time of his visit; it was impossible it could have existed without his observing it, 

8575-8618 The people did not appear to be suffering from want of food, 8579- 

8584- Witness found cattle in nearly all the houses he visited, 85S5-8588 — ^-In 

every case he found potaioes either stored in the house or pitted outside, 8589-8596 

The sanitary state of the district was good, 8597, 8598. 

Witness did not see any sea-weed in their houses, 8599 Did not observe any want 

of clothing, 8600-8603 The insides of the houses were very dirty and filthy; there 

were manure heaps in several, 8604-8606 Their furniture was rude and their bedding 

bad ; they had bed clothes, but they were very filthy, 8607-8611 The interior of their 

houses is no criterion <ff their real condition ; those who are in comfortable circumstances 
live in the same state of filth and dirt as the others, 8612. 

These people never work during the winter, 8613, 8614 There is no doubt that the 

police and sheep taxes must have pressed severely upon the people, 8619-8622 

■Generally speaking, the farms are too small to support the family, but they have most of 
them other resources besides the produce of the land, 8623-8625 No parallel can be 
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Hamilton, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

drawn between the present condition of the people of Gweedore and the people of 
Erns and lyrawley at the tune of the famine, 8629-8643. * 

Witness examined several gentlemen at the Gweedore Hotel, and they all confirmed 

the observations witness lnmself had made, 8644-8649 Witness was also confirmed 

m his opinion by the resolution of the Dimfanagby Board of Guardians, 8650-8604 

The distribution of gratuitous relief to the Irish poor is very injurious to them - it 
paralyses all exertion, 8656— Witness did not keep anv account as to the number of 
d,StnCt ’ “6-8669— Number of townlands witness visiS £ 

Health of the District. The district of Gweedore is at the present time, generally speakino- 

healthy, 1994-1996 -The district may generally be considered a healthy 

district, but there has been a good deal of sickness lately, M‘Fadden 3700-3706 The 

district is not, generally speaking, unhealthy, but there are many cases of scrofula, arisin- 
“X lo "' hving; . the P.fP ie w, many of them, a death-like appearance, Underwood 
4282-4 -94 The samtaiy state of the district was good at the time of witness’s tour of 
inspection, Hamilton 8597, 8598— Return showing the number of patients attended at 
the dispensaries and visited at their residences in 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1840, by Mr 

J. F. Brady, App. p. 28 Similar return for 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857, & 

See also Disease. Sickness. 

Herring Fishery. Reasons why the sale of a large quantity of herrings in Burtonport would 
be no evidence ot prosperity m Gweedore, Doherty 1973-1978. 

MU, lord George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Purchased property in the district of 

Gweedore in 1838; had previously visited the district in 1834; 6632-6636 When 

witness purchased the property the district was in a very poor state, 6637 6638 

Witness hands in a petition of a man named Patrick M c Kye, presented to the Lord 

Lieutenant in 1837, showing this to have been the case, 6638-8640 Extent of nro 

perty witness purchased ; improvements lie made thereon, 6641 et seq. 1 

(tc At £“ r beg T",? 5 , bl,ilt a h “ rb T ™ {l P ier and quuy entirely at his own expense, 

6642-6646— —Built also a corn-mill, 6647, 6648 And a school-house: this was 

licensed lor Divine service by the bishop of the diocese, ami witness built a "lebe-house 

6649-6651 Built a large store and a shop, but has nothing to do with-it except to 

receive the rent, 6652-6657 When witness first purchased it, it was held iu rundale and 

witness had it surveyed and laid out in separaie farms, 6658-6660 Some of the o-razin°- 

land was also divided, but witness left sufficient grazing for the whole of the tenants^ 
according to the opinion of Mr. Montgomery, the eminent surveyor, 6660. 6664. 6683- 
6683 _ 668g' ile Pe ° ple appeared P erfectl y satisfied with wiiness’s arrangements,’ 6660. 

Witness has paid county cess and all taxes upon his share of this grazing, 6660-6663 

6665, 6666 Upon his portion witness has always exercised the rights of ownership 

wiihout dispute, ever since the allotment, 6667-6670. 6687-6689— —After these allot- 
ments were made the tenants remained at the old rent for fourteen years • the raised 
rental is about equal to the Government valuation, which is under the leitino- value 6671- 
6676— For the last twenty years witness has expended his time and °his means in 
improving the condition of the people of this district, 6677-6679. 

Witness built the Gweedore Hotel, 6680-6683 Witness has always attended to 

the wants of the people when they have applied to him for assistance, .0 the utmost of his 
power, 6690-6693— —There was a little demur when the rents were first raised in 1854 
but they have since been paid cheerfully; there have been no ejectments, 6694-6698. 

Witness, m consequence of the outrages which had been committed, left the district 
and was away twelve months, but returned there for a couple of days in May last 6600 

0700 Witness did not then see any appearance of destitution, 6701-6708- Witness 

has never taken any land from any tenant without paying the usual tenant riMit 6700 

6710 Refutation cf the statement made by Hugh M‘Bride in his evidence tlTat witness' 

would not allow any competition with people that he had set up in business, 6711-6718. 
Circumstances under which witness did prevent a man of the name ofPaddy Mulligan 

from setting up a public-house, 67. 9-6727 There are some sorts of sea-weed that°re 

used by people of all classes, but witness knows nothing about what is called dolamaun, 
073», b 739 —When witness was down in May last the dress of the people was the 

same as it had always been, 6740-6743 The people are well off for fuel, 6744, 6745 

iiiere is no duty-work on witness’s property, 6746. 

No pavment has ever been required from the people for taking sea-weed on the shore, or 
using it, D747, O748-- — Comparative statement of the condition of the district in 1838, 

and its present condition, 6749 et seq. The result of this statement shows that it is not 

the fngbt hd place that it is represented lobe, 6753 Witness discharged Thomas Huo-h 

M 15nde because h e considered him to be an unfaithful servam, 6754 Witness do°s 

not 
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Hill, Lord George. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

not recollect M'Bride ever having told him that his tenants were gradually falling into 
poverty, 6755, 6756. 

Witness does not recollect any tenant wishing to give up his farm because the sand 

encroached upon it, 6757, {>758 The rents have always been collected in November, 

6759—6761 Witness has received notices threatening his life unless he did justice to 

his tenants ; lie has nothing to reproach himself with in that way, 6762-6766 This was 

after the Scotch farmer took the mountains, 6767 Witness has never ejected any one 

tenant, 6768 His object has always been to enable them to live on the land which 

they occupy, and to make them as comfortabla as he could, 6769, 6670 With this 

view witness has spent a large sum of money, independently of his rent, 6770-6772. 

The whole of witness’s tenants hold land, 6773, 6774 Refutation of the slanderous 

allegations against witness contained in the petition to the House of Commons in 1857, 
and which petition was rejected, 6775-6778. 

[Second Examination.] — Further evidence as to the improvements witness has made in 

the district of Gweedore, 6779-6791 No mountain pasturage has been taken away 

from the tenants since 1841 ; 6792-6797 Witness denies that the people used for 

grazing the mountains which he had laken into his own possession up to 1853 or 1 854; 

6798-6811 If their cattle strayed upon these mountains they were impounded, 6801. 

6806-681 1 Fuither evidence showing that witness’s rents are below the Government 

valuation, 6812-6819. 

Witness pays the poor-rates for his tenantry, 6820-6S23 Steps witness has taken 

to preserve the portion of the mountain reserved 10 himself from being trespassed upon by 

the people, 6826-6836 Witness gave premiums for clean houses; evidence relative to 

the competition for these premiums, 6837-6842 Difficulty at first in collecting the 

increased rents, 6850-6852 Evidence relative to the former flourishing stocking trade 

of Bunbeg, which was introduced by witness, 6853-6^68 Very few people have 

emigrated from the district, and some of these have returned, 6869-6879. 

Further evidence as to the reasons why witness discharged Hugh M'Bride, 6880- 

6895 Refusal of the Rev. Mr. Doherty to pay witness the rent of a house which 

he occupied, 6896-6909 There is great eagerness generally on the part of the tenants 

to obtain possession of these new cuts which have been made so much of before this 

Committee, 6910-6928. 6931-6934 Witness does not keep his tenants under a 

perpetual notice to quit, 6929, 6930. 

Further evidence relative to the petition of Patrick M‘Kve, in 1837, showing the 

miserable, state of the district in that year, 6935-6937 Witness has never had any 

leases on his estate, with the exception of one old lease, 6938-6940. 

Hill, Lord G. Lord George Hill’s coming there has done harm to the district rather than 
good, M‘ Bride 813 The destitution on Lord George Hill’s estate is, generallv speak- 
ing, very great, Doherty 1318 Witness does not agiee with the statement that has 

been made, that Lord George Hill’s purchase of the estate has done a positive harm to 

the tenantry, ih. 2016 But he maintains that if the taking away of the mountains 

and the rack-renting are persisted in, the people will not be .able to live, ib. 

Great assistance afforded to the people by Lord George Hill during the famine years ; 

great exertions used by him on their behalf, Brady 6270-6272 Witness is certain 

that the district was better off before Lord George Hill came to it than it now is, 
T. M‘ Bride 2700-2713. 2721-2726. 

See also Grazing. Holdings. Impounding Cattle. Landowners. Rundale 
System. Tenant Right. 

Holdings. The bog land and grazing were taken away from the people to make into 

holdings for new tenants, M‘ Bride 270-273 Their holdings in the townland of Carrick 

are not sufficient, and the sea sand is enc roaching on the small slips of land they have, 

H. 31 ‘ Bride 422-430 Opinion that the firms on Lord George Hill’s estate are so 

miserably small, that if the tenants are confined to them they will not be able to live ; 

they are mere slips of land, very narrow and long, Doherty 1370-1374. 1483 

Opinion that these small holdings and new cuts are very detrimental to the country, 

h‘Faddeii 3670-3673 Opinion that it is impossible there can be anything else than 

destitution under the system of small allotments that is practised in the district; 

suggestion for remedying this evil, IF. 5 '. Crawford 4653-4660. 4685-4688 The 

whole of witness’s tenants hold land, Lord G. Hill 6773, 6774 The principle use 

witness made of the waste land was to make additions to those farms that he thought 

two small, N ixon 7300-7304 Generally speaking, the farms are too small to support 

the family, but they have most of them other resources besides the produce of the land, 
Hamilton 8623-8625. See also Leases. New Cuts. 

Holland, Dennis. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Lives in Belfast; is proprietor and editor 

of the “Ulsterman” newspaper, 2366, 2367 Visited the districts of Gweedore and 

Cloughaneely in the end of last November and the beginning of December; was there 

0.80. 3 N about 
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Holland, Dennis. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 
about ten days, 2368-2370 Had heard and read a great deal regarding the destitu- 
tion of the districts, and wished to ascertain the facts for himself, 2371-2373. 2450 

Witness first went to Ballyboes, the property of the Rev. Mr. Nixon ; went into a few 

houses here and there, 2374-2376 The houses were the most wretched cabins witness 

ever saw, even m Ireland 2377- -The peasantry were very ragged and very wretched! 
iooKing, 2370 ihe beds were little bundles of rags tied up in a corner, 2378-2380. 

The principal cause of the destitution that they gave to witness was the takim- away 

of large tracts of mountain land from them, 2381-2388 They complained also of 

having been compelled to work gratuitously for the landlords on certain days called duty- 

days; explanation of this system, 2388-2394. 2492-2506 Some of them complained 

of having to pay the poor-rate, 2395-2400 Witness also inquired into the condition 

of the people on the property of Mr. Olphert at Keeldrum ; it was very similar 10 that of 
Mr. Nixon s properly, 2401-2414. 

Increase of rent in Tory Island ; particulars of a case of distraint on one of the tenants 

2414-2424- — -increase of rents on the farms of Mr. Nixon, 2425-2432 Witness went 

to the townland or Middletown, the property of Lord George Hill 2433 Thp 

houses were abominably wretched places; description of one of them, 2435-2445. 2447- 
2454 They were worse than witness ever saw any houses, either in Skull or Skib- 

bereen, 2439-2442. 2447. 2 454 The bed was a bundle of rags tied up in one corner 

244b 2453. 2447-2453 ihe women were thinly clad, but were sufficiently clad for 

the purposes of decency, 2455, 2456. 

The rales were being collected at the time witness was there: ..real difficulty the 

people had m paying them, 2457, 2458 Strong ohjection of the people to go inio ihe 

workhouse, 2459-2461. 2516-2519 But they have no objection to bee"i nfr .’462 

2507. 2508— VVitoess never saw a more destitute people in any part of Ireland” except 
at the time of the famine, 2463-2472. ” 

Grounds for the people fearing lhat the landlords were going to put a tax on the 

manufacture of kelp, 2473-2478 Opinion that the people cannot continue to live 

under the circumstances m which tliey are placed, particularly as regards the rems of 

the new cuts, 2479-2491 From witness’s inspection of the district if Grveedore and 

Cloughaneely during the ten days he was there, he would say that the people were In a 
very destitute state, 2520-2534. 1 v 1 d 

Houses Wretched state of the habitations of the people, Williams 1246, 1247. 1254-iorfi 
Externally the habitations have improved within the last ten or twelve years Dohertu 
202 r lhe exterior appearance of some of the houses was neat and "clean, but the 

intei tor presented nothing but squalid wretchedness, Underwood 3803-3807 Instances 

of some of these houses, and names of the occupants in support of this assertion, 3808- 
3930. See also Cabins. Filth. Mud. Hovels. J y 

H Z SiJ’JrS"'* 0f his Evid ence.)-Belongs toGweedore; took land there first 

!ll tk f ’ took Keeldrum mountam, 2,000 acres, from Mr. Olphert, and has since 

taken the farm of Alton, belonging to Mr. Woodbouse, 6000-6010 -Recollects blr 

tight giving it up on account of his having had so many sheep destroyed, 6016-6018 
blnce witness has been .here ne has lost 600 sheep, and believes they have been des- 
troyed maliciously; the destruction first commenced in February 1857; 6025-6052. 
Witness does not consider the people to be in a state of destitution / their appearance 

' ha ( bUS ° f ll ’\P'°P le . 6053-606, Witness does not believe 

lhat they suBered last winter Irom the want of food, 6061-6064 Witn, ss Hves 

employment to many ol the people in fencing and ditching ; he contracts with lhem”and 
,1,eyrefnse :owork <ormtness ,,h ™ 

I A' 6 ' 6 'r!u dlfferen ° e the „ clotlli ”S of those who have catile,and are well off, and the 

nald "h? ° h fth 7 00 T cI “ SS ’ 74 ’| 6075 The relief wa8 lo ‘ ‘hose who had 

paid the sheep-tax, and consequently many of those who were well off/ and did not reouire 

relief at all, got it, 6077-6098.6110, 6111 Attempts have been made to compel 

witness to quit the country by destroying Ins sheep, 6ogg, 6100 Both on Lord George 

"£:,2,ar ,be wieha " e 4 — — 

thtt".Sd‘«1 ”»Tf ‘ho, sheep witness dost have been found under circumstances 

T|T T d t0 th , e bei ‘ef that they were maliciously destroyed, 6112-6175 

Furthe evidence as to the rate of wages earned in the district, 6184-6208 Condition 

of the tenantiy of the townland of Meenagoppa, 6209-6221. 


Illicit Di situation. Illicit distillation is gradually decreasing, Dolierhj 2139-2141. 

Impounding 
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Impounding Cattle. The tenants’ cattle have been impounded for grazing on Lord George 

Ilill s portion, Robertson 6958* 6959 The pounding of the irespassers, for which 

witness has been so much complained of, was merely to assert his right, Nixon 7270, 
7 2 7 J ' 7337 _ 734°- See also Trespassing. 

Improvements. See Bunbeg Townland. 

Income. Tax. It is not true that witness has charged income tax to his tenants, Nixon 
7308, 7309- 7 746-7750. 

Innishirren Townland. Witness has known the townland of Innishirren and the people 
for more than twenty years, and never knew them to be so badly off as they now are, 

H. M 'Bride 677-689 They are a laborious and industrious people, and used to knit 

stockings; but since the mountain grazing has been taken away from them they have 
lost their sheep, and consequently their wool, ib. 690-699. 

Inspection. Numerous instances in which witness has been refused admittance into the 
houses since this inspection has been going on, Robertson 7135-7173- 7226. 


K. 

Keel drum , Upper, Townland. Condition of the people on the property of Mr. Olphert, 

at Keeldrum, Holland 2401, 2402 The people on this townland are very poor ; their 

clothing and bedding are in a most wretched condition ; instances in support of this 

assertion; Mr. W. Olphert is the landlord, M‘Fadden 3417. 3430-3465 Period of 

witness s visit to the townland of Upper Keeldrum, the property of Mr. Wybrants 

Olphert, Underwood 4062, 4063. 4126 Evidence relative to the people of Upper 

Keeldrum, showing dial, although they are poor, they are not in such a state of destitu- 
tion as 10 stock, bedding, and clothing as has been represented to this Committee, Olphert 

5498-5576- 5687-5710. 

Keeldrum, Lower, Townland. Number of families in the townland of Lower Keeldrum, of 
winch Mr. Wybrants Olphert is the landlord ; the people are very poor, M'Fadden 3486, 

Kelp Trade. It is only on Mr. Nixon’s estate that there is a practice of paying rent for the sea- 
weed used tor making kelp, Doherty 1 761-1767. 1776- 1891—1894.2072 Higher wages 

are paid for making kelp than for any other description of labour, but there is great risk 

in it, Doherty 2026; Boyle 4477-4480 A considerable amount of income has been 

derived from the sale of kelp, Doherty 2071-2078 The people now are making kelp, 

but it is considered a failure, M‘Gee 2355-2360 Grounds for the people fearing that 

the landlords were going to put a tax on the manufacture of kelp, Holland 2473— 
2478. 

Witness made a little kelp last autumn, and got about 2 1. for it, T. M ‘Bride 2782- 
2786 For a couple of summers witness worked at kelp-making, but did not work at 

it last summer, as he could not make anything of it. Ferry 3000-3005 More kelp is 

made in the townland of Magheraroarty than in any other district, M'Fadden 3546, 3547 
~ The principal resource of the island of Tory is making kelp; reasons why the trade 
in this article has fallen off of late in the island, M'Fadden 3556-3571 ; Boyle 4461-4476. 

45 2 3-45 2 7 C ase Mr. Woodhouse having served a distraining notice upon one man 

for half a year’s rent for the whole island, M'Fadden 3560-3564. 3566-3571.3574. 
3576. 

Large sums formerly made in the kelp trade, and also by drying and selling the sea- 
weed lor manure, Olphert 4905-4909 Though the trade in kelp in the island has been 

annually improving, witness has never been able to get a farthing more rent, Woodhouse 

5869-5885. 5949,-5959. Explanation of the statement that has been made by one of 

the witnesses before this Committee, that the Glasgow merchants were prevented coming 
and buying the kelp in consequence of a proceeding of witness’s, ib. 5871-5874. 5882- 

5884. 5957-5959 Besides the kelp, the people have land, and there is also fishing on 

the coast, ib. 5881. 5885-5890. 

See also Sea-weed. Wages. 


L. 

Labour Market. See Employment. Wages. 

Landowners. Number of landowners in the Gweedore district; their names; total area of 
their estates ; extent thereof that has been taken from the tenants, Doherty 1278-1299 ; 
M'Fadden 3738-3743 Under the present system of exercising the rights of the land- 
lord the people will not be able to continue in the country, Doherty 2176 When 

witness went down into the district some of the estates were on sale; particulars relative 
°.8o. 3 N 2 to 
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Landowners — corn i n ued . 

to the rental of Mrs. Russell’s estate, Underioood 3859-3867 Witness believes that 

there is an allegation that the cause of this distress is the conduct of the proprietors, but 
has never put himself in communication with any one of them on the subject, W. S. Craw- 
ford 4646, 4647 There has always been a good feeling between witness and his tenants, 

and if it had not been for Mr. Doherty and Mr. M'Fadden, there would have been no 

trouble of any kind, or any talking about the townlands, Olphert 4924-4931 The 

landlords of the district have certainly been most kind to their tenants, and more especially 
Lord George Hill, Brady 6314. 

Purchased property in the district of Gweedore in 1838; had previously visited the 

district in 1834, Lord G. Hill 6632-6636 Extent of property witness purchased; 

improvements he made thereon, ib. 6641 et seq. For the last twenty years witness has 

expended his time and his means in improving the condition of the people of this district, 

ib. 6677-6679 Witness has always attended to the wants of the people when they 

have applied to him for assistance, to the utmost of his power, ib. 6690-6693 Instance 

of a poor man having been refused relief because he had spoken well of witness as a 

landlord, Nixon 7377-7379 A very general feeling for the worse seems to have been 

stiried up between landlord and tenant since this interference of the priests with the 
affairs of the landlords, Young 8441-8443. 8464. 

See also New Cuts. Olphert, Mr. 

Leases. Before the mountain pasturage was taken away from them, and before the rent was 
increased, there is no doubt a lease would have been a great encouragement to industry, 

Doherty 1552 Leases under their present circumstances would be valueless to them, 

ib. 1552 They have no kind of security for holding the land as long as they wish, on 

the contrary, they are served with a notice to quit each year; way in which this paralyses 

their industry, ib. 1553-1566 -Witness has never had any leases on his estate, with 

the exception of one old lease, Lord G.Hill 6938-6940 Witness has urged the people 

to take ieases, and they have refused to take them, Nixon 7296-7299. 

Leitrim, Lord. See Dunmore Townland. 

Lime. Tax levied for lime-burning in the townland of Stroughanreagh, M’Fadden 3307- 

3310 The people are charged for burning lime, if even they burn it in their own kilns, 

Boyle 4521, 4522 Witness charged 1 d. a barrel for all lime that is sold by his tenants, 

Nixon 7287-7289 How far any charge is made for burning lime on witness’s property, 

ib. 7390. 

Loughkiel Townland. There are only a few tenants in the townland of Loughkiel ; they are 
not so badly off as they are in other townlands, Doherty 1713, 1714 The reason wit- 

ness assigns for this is, that though Mrs. Russell has threatened to increase rent, the 
tenants do not yet pay any increase, ib. 1714. 

Lunniagh Townland. Evidence relative to the condition of the townland of Lunniagh, 

Doherty 1511 Witness considers the condition of the people of this townland very 

desperate, 1539-1541. See also Bedding , II. 4. Grazing, II. 5 . Stock. 


M. 

M‘ Bride, Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Comes from Gweedore, in the county 
Donegal ; was bailiff to Lord George Hill up to the spring assizes of 1857 ; was also, up 
to that time, cess collector in the parish of Tullaghobegly ; had assisted his father in the 
collection of the cess in that parish for seventeen years previously to 1856 ; 1-6 Wit- 

ness resigned his appointment in March 1857, when the police-tax was struck upon the 

paiish, 7, 8 His conscience would not let him collect it, 9 Inconsequence of this 

refusal witness was dismissed by Lord George Hill, 10. 

Witness, from his position as cess collector and process server, is intimately acquainted 

with the district and people, 11-14. 17 Number of families in the parish, 15, 16 

They are in a state of greater poverty than they were three years ago ; they are now in 

great poverty, 18-21 Even last harvest they were obliged to sell their potatoes to pay 

the taxes, and had to borrow the money to pay it in many instances, 22-28 The 

principal cause of their distress is the taking away of the right of grazing on the moun- 
tains, and the raising of the rents, and the heavy taxation, 29 They always had this 

light of grazing till three or four years ago, when the Scotchmen and the Englishmen 

went over there and took the mountains, 30-34 And then the rent was raised upon 

the land that was left to them ; the former rent for a cow’s grass was 11 s. 4 d., it is now 
1 l. ; 35. 104-123. 

Their stock of cattle is greatly reduced to what it was two or three years since, 36, 37 

They are not so well fed as they were ; they have but two scanty meals daily, barely 

sufficient for one meal, and these are principally composed of dolamaun, a kind of sea- 
weed, 38-46. 196-255 Wretched state of the bedding of these people, and scanty 

nature 
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M‘ Bride, Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — continued. 

naiure thereof, and of their bed covering, 47-56 Witness has known nine people to 

lie in the same bed ; attempt made to divide the sexes, 57-64 Evidence showing that 

these people were better clad some two or three years since than they were last year; 
some of the women were hardly sufficiently clothed for the purposes of decency, 
65-102. 

Explanation as to what is meant by a cow’s grass ; the house is built upon it, and all 

improvements made by the tenant himself, 123-127 The people had the right of 

grazing on the mountains without paying anything for ii, 128-132 The people °iad a 

larger number of cattle and sheep some two or three years ago than they have now ; they 
have been obliged to sell them to support themselves and to pay the taxes and rents, 
133-161. 168/169. 

On Magheraclogher, in the spring of 1857, ‘he county cess was 3 l. 3 s. 1 d., and in 

the summer of the same year it was 78 Z. is. 6d.; 162-167 The people’s means of 

living were diminished and their burdens were increased, 170, 171 Instances of par- 

ties in this townland that were formerly well to do, and who are now in the same desti- 
tute condition as the rest, 172-195. 

Number of families in the townland of Middletown ; number of cows’ grass they had ; 

the former rent was 1 1 s. 4 d., it is now 1 l . ; 256-262 The mountain grazing has 

been taken away from them, 263 The county cess of the townland of Middletown in 

the spring of 1857 was 2 ^ 10 s • 3 * n the summer of the same year it was 6a /. 3 s. 3 d. ; 

264-266 The people were obliged to sell their stock and crop to meet this increased 

rale of taxation, 267-269. 

The bog land and grazing were taken away to make into holdings for new tenants, 

2 7 0-2 73 The land is in the first instance given to the tenant without rent; he has to 

build the house, drain the land, and cultivate it, and after that a rent is put on, 274-280 

Size of these farms ; they are not sufficient to support the people, 281-289 The 

cutting off of the mountain grazing has done the people great injury, 290-304 The prin- 

cipal food of these people is dolamaun and crabs and a soft kind of scantling potatoes, 305- 

312 More sea-weed has been consumed by these people last year than for many years 

previously; 313-345 These people have suffered very much lately from having the 

mountain land taken from them, and from the doubling of the rent, and from the taxes 

346-353: Stat e of the beds and bed-clothing in the townland of Middletown, 354-362 

Their clothing is not now fit for the purposes of decency, 363-369. 

Increase of rent for cow’s grass in the four divisions of the townland of Carrick ; it has 

increased from 6 s. 8 d. to 16 s.; 370-387 The people had the right of the mountain 

grazing and the use of the top lands for cutting turf ; this has been taken away from them, 

and made into new cuts for fresh tenants, 388-406 Amount of the county cess in the 

townland of Carrick in the spring of 1857; increase in the summer of the same year, 

407-409 The people of this townland are much reduced in their circumstances within 

the last three years, 410 et seq. The same description witness has given of other places 

as to their food, bedding, and clothing, would apply to the people of this townland, 420- 

475 Their holdings are not sufficient, and the sea sand is encroaching on the small 

slips of land they have, 422-430. 

Witness knows the townland of Meenaduff; number of families in this townland; 
number of cows’ grass they have; old rent of the cow’s grass; present rent, 476-486 

The right of commonage has been taken away from them, and the number of head 

of cattle and horses has been much reduced, 487-498. 502, 503 The people generally 

are in a very poor condition as to food, clothing, and bedding, 499-501 . 504 Witness 

knows the townland of Magheragalleu ; it is on Lord George Hill’s estate, 506, 507 

The people of this townland are miserably poor ; they have lost the mountain grazing, 

508-512 Number of families in the district; number of cows’ grass formerly ; amount 

of the old rent ; amount to which raised, 513-521 The principal food of these people 

is sea-weed, 522-530. 

Witness knows the townland of Dore on Lord George Hill’s estate, 531-533 The 

people, formerly had commonage for their cattle but have not got it now, 534, 535 

Number of cows’ grass in the district formerly, 536 Amount of the former rent; 

amount of the present rent, 537-540 Amount of the county ces-t in the spring of 

*857 > amount thereof in the summer of the same year, 541,542 Great reduction in 

the number of their stock within the last three years, 543-563 The same description 

witness has given of the other townlands applies to the food, bedding, and clothing 
of these people, 564. 

Witness knows the townland of Stranacorcragh, on Lord George Hdl’s land, 565, 566 

Number of cows’ grass in the townland ; amount to which the rent has been raised; 

increase in the county cess, 567-573 Wretched state of this people as regards their 

food and clothing, 574~589 Miserable state of the people in the townland of Meena- 

nillar, on Lord George Hill’s estate, 590-604 Wretched state also of the people of 

the townland ot Lunniagh; increase in the amount of the rents, and also of the 

°-8o. 3 n 3 county 
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M‘ Bride, Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

county cess; the people are in the same state as those of the other townlands witness 

has descnbed, 605-637 Similar evidence with respect 10 the townland of Slieskirbeo-, 

638-652- — -Also with respect to the townland of Arduns, 653-662 Circumstances of 

the people of the townland of Stramackilmartin, showing their present miserable state, 
663-676. 

Witness has known the townland of Innishirren and the people for more than twentv 

years, and never knew them so badly off as ihey are now, 677-689 They are a 

laborious and industrious people, and used to knit stockings, but since the mountain 
grazing has been taken away from them they have lost their sheep, and consequently 
their wool, 690-699. 761. 796-800 Evidence as to Lord George Hill haviu- esta- 
blished a si ore for the sale of general goods at a place called Bunbeg, 700-702 

Evidence as to his also having established a bakery, and as to one of his tenams having 
been ejected for having attempted a competition with this bakery, 703-727. 925-939° 
The rate of daily wages paid to a labouring man on Lord George Hill’s property is 
10 d. 111 1 the summer and 8 d. in the winter; in the turf harvest, which lasts about a 

fortnight, they earn from H.6rf.to£i.; 728-760 The people would die of hunger 

only for the means that are got up for relieving them, 762-768 Failure of the 

potato crop last year, and after they were harvested they rotted in the pits, 769. 922- 

9 2 4 The rents were collected a month earlier than usual last year, 770-775 The 

misery of the people of these districts is principally owing to the taking away of the 
mountain pasturage, the increase of the rents, and the imposition of the sheep and 
police taxes, 776-780. r 

Witness has never known persons eat sea-weed who were not compelled to eat it from 

?, e r CeS i ty 7 8 1 “7 8 7- 9°3 _ 9 21 - 973-975 Has never known it sold in the streets of 

V\ aterford or other towns in Ireland as a luxury, 788. 906-908. 975 The rent of a 

cow s grass was never 1 l. before Lord George Hill come to Gweedore, 789-792 

vv itness has never heard of a petition having been presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
twenty years ago, by one Patrick M‘Kye, complaining of the wretched condition of the 

people of Gwetdore, 793-795. 811, 812 Witness is quite certain that the people are 

much worse off in every respect now than they were twenty years ago, and also than 
they were three years ago, 801-81 0. 

Lord George Hill’s coming there has done harm to the district rather than good, 813 
‘ Witness does not know the reason why the rents were raised at the same lime 
that the grazing was taken away; the rents were higher than the land could bear, 814- 
820- Witness repeats that the rents were too high ; difficulty which he had in col- 
lecting them for Lord George Hill, 821-831 'Considerable decrease in the quantity of 

stock owned by these people between 1854 a °d the summer of 1857 ; 831. 841-845. 
Considerable change for the worse that has taken place in the food of these people 

within the same period, 832-840 Witness does not know whether Lord George Hill 

held any ol the mountain land in occupation for the purpose of grazing or not, 846-877 

A part of the rise of the rents might have been made up by the fact of the new 

cuts coming under rent for the first time, 878-902 Witness is not aware that 600L 

worth of stockings was sold last year from the district of Gweedore, 940, 941 The 

people used formerly to pay their rents tolerably well ; there were very few cases of 
distraint, 942-949. 

Parties have sold their bedding and bed clothes to pay the taxes, 950-967 

Witness has been dismissed by Lord George Hill, but never had any dispute or quarrel 

with him, 969-971 The state of the district was good in the famine years of 1848 

and 1849, as compared with what it is now, 972. 976-981. 1006-1019 With 

respect to some of the townlands of which he has been giving evidence, there is no 
one in the poorhouse ; way in which this may be accounted for, 982-1005. 1053- 
1057. 

There was not mucli more fever or illness in the district last summer than usual, nor 

during this spring has it been more unhealthy, 1020-1027 Witness was dismissed 

by Lord George Hill because he would not collect the taxes for him, 1028-1052. 1058- 
i°68 I he tenants of Lord George Hill have no mountain grazing whatever now, 

1069-1072 Evidence as to witness’s employment in distributing the relief which has 

been sent to these people ; amount thereof he has received himself, 1075-1094. 

U‘ Bride. Mr. Witness discharged Thomas Hugh M'Bride because he considered him to be 

an untanhfu 1 servant, lord Q. Hill, 6754. 6880-6895 Witness does not recollect 

1V1 Bride ever having told him that liis tenants were gradually falling into poverty i b. 

6756. 6756. 

jV‘/lr>j/-:, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— lives in Gweedore, in the townland of 
Magherajosk; a farmer, holding four cows' grass ; since 1854 has paid 5 1. rent ; before 

that paid a /. 12 s, 6 i. ■ 2535-2542. 2809-2811 Had formerly the privilege ofgraziho 

Ins cattle on the mountains ; this privilege has been taken away since 1854; 2,543- 

2 549 Number of families in the townland ; number who have cattle, 2550-2556 

With 
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M‘ Bride, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

With one exception, the whole of these families use sea-weed with their food, 2557-2560 

- — -They are badly off for clothes and bedding, 2561-2563 They are also bail I v off 

for fuel, 2564, 2565. 

Number of families in the townland of Meenaduff; number who have cows, 2566-2571 

Amount to which their rent was raised in 1854; 2572-2574 The people in the 

townland of C'onaguigy are very poor, they have not a bed nor a chair nor table; they 

live on sea-weed when they can get it, but have to go five miles for it, 2578—2587 

Number of families in Lower and Middle Dore ; they are mostly obliged to use sea- 
weed ; it is as poor a place as any in all the country, 2588-2590. ° 

Witness knows the townland of Carrickataskin ; miserable siate of the people as to 

food, bedding, and clothing, 2591-2596 The people of Gweedore are worse off this 

year than they were the year before, 2597, 2 598 The rate of wages is from 6 d. to 8 d. 

a day; there is no employment for labour in the district, 2600, 2601 Failure of the 

potatoe crop in the neighbourhood, 2602-2605 There have been no potatoes exported 

from the district, 2606, 2607 There have been no oats exported except to Bunbeg, 

Lord George Hill’s store there; there is now no other market for their oats, 2608-2627? 

Though witness may say that he is in a state of destitution, he is not so badly off as 

some of the rest in the country, 2628-2666 -He just manages to live miserably by his 

farm of four cows grass, 2667, 2668. 2686-2699 There is fishing in the district, and 

some few of the people go out fishing, but it is merely line-fishing, and tliev earn verv little 
at it, 2669-2685. 

Witness is certain that the district was better off before Lo^d George Hill came to it 

than it is now, 2700-2713. 2721-2726 Witness would say the same of Mr. Olphert, 

2714 And also of Mr. Wnodhouse, 2715 Formerly the people, if they bad not 

cattle of their own, had the privilege of taking in grazing cattle, 2716-2720 Should a 

failure of the potatoes happen this year, witness would say that the people would be 

woise off than they were in 1847 or » 848 ; 2727-2731 Instance in which witness has 

known Lord George Hill turnout a tenant, 2735-2740. 

Description of the house witness lives in, and extent of his furniture, 2741-2765 

Witness has not tasted anything but potatoes and a little Indian meal since November 
last, 2765-2774, 2787-2793— — When witness’s cows are in milk he sells the butter at 
Letterkenny ; it finches sometimes 4 d. and sometimes 8 £ d . a lb., 2775-2779— — Witness 

keeps no pigs ; it he did he would have nothing to give them to eat, 2780, 2781 

Witness made a little kelp last autumn, and got about 2 l. for it, 2782-2786 Any 

person who asserts that Lord George Hill has always paid tenant right does not tell the truth, 

' 2 794 -2 8oo Evidence as to witness having been compelled to sell three of his cows 

last year at half their value in order to pay his taxes, 2812-2822. 

A1‘ Bride, Thomas. Thomas M‘Biide, who has been examined before the Committee, is by 
no means one of the mostdestitute people in the district, M'Fadden 31 15-3117. 3637-3643. 

M'Fadden, Rev. James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Curate of the parish of Raymun- 
terdoney and Tullaghobegly East, in the district of Cloughaneely, 3111-3114-“ The 
witness Thomas M'Bride, who was examined before the Committee on their last day of 
meeting, is by no means one of the most destitute people in this district, 3115-31 17. 

3637-3643 Witness is intimately acquainted with the condition of the people of Ray 

andBallyboe; Mr. Copeland was the former proprietor of these townlands, 31 18-3124 

Their condition is one of the most deplorable that can be imagined, 3125 Before 

1838 these people might have been considered comparatively comfortable; at that time Mr. 

Copeland was the proprietor, the Rev. Mr. Nixton is now the proprietor, 3126—3139 

They had formerly mountain commonage and reclaimed bog land, in which they raised 
large crops of oats, 3140-3142. 3169-3172. 

When Mr. Nixon became proprietor of these townlands he deprived the people of 

mountain commonage and also of many acres of reclaimed land, 3143-3150 The 

tenants received no equivalent whatever ’lor this, 3151-3167 The stock in the hands 

of the people has greatly diminished, 3168. 3196-3201. 3207-3210 The people pay 

taxes, and also poor-rate, although they are valued under 4 /. ; 3173-3176 The people 

are very poorly clad, and their bed and bedding is of the worst description, 3177-3179. 

3202-3204 Circumstances to which the people ascribe their present condition, 3180— 

3 l8 3 The rents have not as yet been increased, but the tenants have received notice to 

quit, unless they in future pay an advanced rent of 10 s. per cow’s grass, 3184-3188. 

3224-3226 Evidence relative to the fines imposed upon the people for their cattle 

trespassing, 3189-3195 -They use sea-weed as food when they can get if, but they 

have a difficulty in getting it, 3205, 3206. 3211. 

The stock of the people has very much diminished, 3212-3215 Their furniture, 

bedding, and bed clothes are very bad, 3216-3221 Use of sea-weed as an article 

ot food, 3222, 3223 Evidence relative to duty-days being charged to the people 

on Mr. Nixon’s property, 3227-3234 General condition of the townland of Tul- 
laghobegly Irish, of which the Rev. Mr. Nixon is the proprietor, 3235 et seq. The 
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people have lost ihe mountain grazing, 3237-3240 Their stock of cattle has greatly 

diminished, 3241-3252 Witness’s description of the clothing, bedding, and bed 

clothes of the oiher towniands applies equally to this townland, 3253-3257. 

Evidence showing that persons rated under 4 l have been rated to, and paid poor’s- 
rate, 3258-3283. 

Evidence relative to the condition of the townland of Stroughanreagh, the property of 

Mr. Nixon, 3284 et set,- The condition of the beds and bedding of these people is 

very bad, 3303- The people are charged poor-rate, 3304 General rale with refer- 

ence to the period of occupation after which the tenants of the new cuts come under 

rei 't, 33°5> 33°6. 33 11- 33 1 6 Tax levied for lime-burning in ibis townland, 3307- 

33io. 

Condition of the townland of Dunmore, of which the Earl of Leitrim is landlord, 

3317 et seg. The people have been deprived of the mountain and are charged for 

grazing, 3320, 3321- The tenants pay poor-iates, although rented under 4/.; 3322- 

33 2 9 _ — Practice of keeping the tenants under notice to quit, 3330-3333 Great 

reduction in the stock of the people of this townland, 3334-3348 Wretched condition 

of the bedding of the people, 3349-3359. 

Evidence relative to the townland of Cashel Hill, of which Mr. Wybrants Olphert is 

the landlord, 3360 et seg Extent to which the rents have been raised, 3362-3365 

Reduc tion in the stock of the people since 1856; 3366 State of the clothing 

and bedding of these people, 3367-3375. 

Evidence relative to the townland of Lower Baltony, of which Mr. Wybrants Olphert 

is the proprietor, 3376, 3377 Extent to which the rent has been raised there, 3376- 

3385. 3393~3397 The mountain has not yet been taken away from them, but soon 

will be, 3386, 3387 Their siock has been reduced, 3388-3392 The people are in 

a wretched state of destitution, 3401-3416. 

Evidence with respect to the townland of Upper Keeldrum; Mr. Wybrants Olphert is 

the landlord, 3417 They have lost a large portion of the mountain, 3419. 3421- 

34 2 5 Their rents have been raised, 3420 Nothing is done by the landlord on the 

new cuts to make them fit for occupation, 3425-3429. 3467-3472 The people on 

this townland are very pour ; their clothing and bedding are in a most wretched con- 
dition, 3430-3465 Diminution of stock in the townland of Keeldrum within the last 

iwo or three years, 34C6 General use of sea-weed as an article of food, 3473-3477 

The people of Ballinacraig are very poor and are in the same condition as the people 

of Upper Keeldrum, 3478-3485. 

Number of families in the townland of Lower Keeldrum, of which Mr* Wybrants 

Olphert is the landlord; the people are very poor, 3486, 3487 The mouniain has 

been taken away and the rents have been raised, 3489, 3490 Wretched condition of 

the people as to food, clothing, and bedding, 3491-3508 The townland of Ardsbeo- 

is also Mr. Wybrants Olphert's, 3509 Instances showing that the people who live 

in the mountain portion of this townland are very poor, 3510-3522 Large sum 

which the people have had to pay for entrance upon the new cuts in this townland, 3513. 
3517 - 3620 - 3522 . 

Number of families in the townland of Derryconner ; total area of the townland; 
portion of commonage which has been taken away front the people; portion which has 

been divided into new cuts, 3523-3528. 3530-3533 The people tire very poor and 

vety badly off for bedding, 3529. 3534-3541 Condition of the people in the town- 

land of Magheraroarty ; the tents have been raised and the mountain grazing taken • 
away, 3542-3545- 

More kelp is made in this townland than in any other district, 3546, 3547 Great 

poverty of the people in the townland of Meenlara, 3548-3552 High price which has 

betn charged for new cuts of miserable mountain bog land, 3552. 

Witness is acquainted with the island of Tory, Mr. Woodhouse’s property; number 

of families irt the island ; extent to which the lent has been raised, 3553-3555 The 

principal resource of the island is making kelp; reasons why the trade in this article 
has fallen oft' of late, 3556-3571. 

Case of Mr. Woodbouse having served a distraining notice upon one man for a half- 

year’s rent for the whole island, 3560-3564. 3566-3571'. 3574-3576 Evidence relative 

to the reiiet given by the pari.-h priest in 1855, when there was great distress in the 
district of Cloughaneely ; denial of the existence of this distress by Mr. Olphert, 3572, 

3573- 3577"3585- 359 2 -36oo The rents on Mr. Olphert’s property were raised in 

1856 and 1857 » 3566-3590 If any person were to state that the people were bettc-r 

oft this year than any other year, it would not be the truth, 3591, 3592. 

Large numbers of the people have been compelled to live upon the worst description 

of sea-weed, 36oi T 36o6 On every occasion witness has insisted upon the <neat 

necessity of observing the law, 3607, 3608 Witness does not think that the people 

of 
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of his parish had anything to do with the destruction of the Scotch sheep, 3609-3614 

-Way in which witness accounts for the reluctance , of the people to go into the 

workhouse, 3615-3620 Witness does not mean to maintain that the rents have been 

coubled on all the townlanils, but in some of them they have been more than doubled 
3621-3636. ’ 

Witness never heard that Mr. Copeland, before he sold his property to Mr. Nixon 
entered in 10 an agreement with his tenants that they were to pay the poor-rates, 3644- 
3048 Evidence relaiive to the sand-hills that were taken away by Mr. Nixon, 3640— 

36'54- Opinion that no one but ejected tenants would come into these townlands and 

take the new cuts, 3662-3667 Opinion that there was no malice in the loss of the 

Scotch sheep, 3669. 

These small holdings and new cuts are very detrimental to the country, 3670-3673 

Witness does not now see any remedy under Heaven but emigration, 3674-3677 

In every respect the district of Cloughaneely is decidedly in a worse condition than it 

was when witness first visited it in 1838; 3683-3701 The district may generally be 

considered a healthy district, but there has been a good deal of sickness lately, 3702- 
3706 Witness believes that ihe whole of the people who received the relief were in 

a state of real destitution, 3713-3727 There has been a great decrease of late in 

witness s own dues as pastor of these people, 3728-3737. 

[Second Examination.] — Witness never laid an interdict upon boats goin°- to Torv 
Island, 8709. 0 0 

M'Faddeu, Rev. Mr. Condemnation by the bishop of the diocese of Mr. M'Fadden’s pro- 

ceedmgs, Cruice 8178-8180 Evidence relative to an inflammatory address issued by 

the Rev. Mr. M'Fadden in 1857; result of witness’s complaint to the Government on 

this subject, ib. 8337-8347 Witness on his visit to the district met with the Rev. Mr. 

M tadden who told him that the distress was general, but he could not swear to the facts 
stated m the appeal which he had signed, Hamilton 8559-8566. 8661, 8662. 8681-8600 
8700, 8701. a 

M‘Gcc, Rev. Daniel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Succeeded the Rev. Mr. Doherty as 

parish priest of fullaghobegley West, in the Gweedore district, 2281-2284 Knew 

very little of the district before he was appointed as parish priest there, 2285-2287 

Miserable condition of the people of the parish as to clothing when witness arrived there 

2288, 22S9. 2299 General use of sea-weed as an article of food ; the few potatoes’ 

they had were very bad ; there had been a partial failure of the crop, and they also rotted 

in the pits, 2290-2294 Wretched condition of the people as to bedding and bed 

clothes, 2295, 2296 Between 500 and 600 out of the 800 families in witness’s 

parish were in a state of destitution, 2297 The rents on Lord George Hill’s estate were 

collected earlier in 1857 than they had been in previous years, 2300 Some of the 

people have been obliged to sell their cattle and their oats and potatoes to meet the rent 
and taxes, 2301-2307. 

Number of families in the townland of Carrick, number who use sea-weed habituallv 

extent 10 which the rent has been raised, 2308-2310 Number of families in the 

townland of Lunniagh ; number who live on sea- weed, 2312-2314 The same remarks 

will apply to several other townlands in the district of Gweedore, 2315-2320 The 

state of the bed and bedding of these townlands is exceedingly bad, and they have 
scarcely any clothing, 2329-2331. J 

Witness was treasurer to the relief fund, 2332 The. appeal to public charily was 

rendered absolutely necessary by the state of the people, 2333 Amount that was 

received altogether and appropriation thereof, 2334-2352. 2361-2364 The people are 

now making kelp but it is considered a failure, 2355-2360 The people attribute their 

present wretched condition to the taking away of the mountains, to the doubling of the 
rents, and also to the increased taxation, 2365. 

M‘Gee, Rev. Mr. Witness is well acquainted with the Rev. Mr. M‘Gee the Roman 
Catholic clergyman ; they have always co-operated where there has been any distress ■ 

they worked together during the famine year, Stewart 7819, 7820 He would not sign 

the appeal as he considered that it was not only unnecessary but worse than useless tb 

7821-7828. 7890-7892. 7910-7913 The Rev. Mr. M‘Gee the clergyman of Dunfan- 

hogy condemned these proceedings aliogether, Cruice 8170-8174. 

M‘Groarty, Rev. John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Roman Catholic curate of Clonda- 
horkey ; visited the district ot Cloughaneely on the 1st November 1857 ; spent three 

days there, and visited Gweedore in February 1858, 3772-3778 Had been acquainted 

with other districts of a nearly similar nature in the county of Donegal, 3779 Con- 

siders these people far superior in condition to the people of Gweedore and Clough- 

aneely, 3780 Considered the labouring class in other districts better off than the tenant 

farmers in these districts, 3780-3782. 

Witness found the people of Gweedore and Cloughaneely in a state of great destitu- 
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tion as regards bedding, bed clothes and body clothes, and also as regards food ; so far as 
witness could ascertain, in a great many instances they had no property or catile of any 

sort, 3783-3800 Extensive use of sea-weed as an article of food ; they often use ihe 

worst sort of sea-weed, 3799. 3802-3805 The people ascribe their present miserable 

condition to the abstraction of the mountain pasture, to the increase of rent and to the 

taxation, 3801 In the townlands witness visited he made a most minute and careful 

inquiry, 3806-3809. 

Illustration of the stale of things that witness found in the townland of Maghera- 

clogher in the case of Neal Dohertys, 3810-3835 Case of a man named Owen 

M'Causland showing the distress of the people of the townland of Dunmore, 3836-3840. 

3851-3854 Opinion that the people of the districts of Cloughaneely and Gweedore 

could not have continued to subsist if they had not received relief, 3841, 3842 Nor 

can they now subsist unless the mountain pastures which were taken from them are re- 
turned, or they are enabled to emigrate, 3843-3849. 

M'Kimm, . Wretched state of a man named M'Kimrn living in the townland of Cal- 

harne of which the Rev. Mr. Nixon is the landlord, Boyle 437 1_ 437^- 

M‘Kye, Patrick. See Petitions. 

Mavheraclogher Townland. Instances of parties in this townland that were formerly wel 1 
to do, and are now in the same destitute condition as the rest, H. M‘ Bride 17 2-1 95“ 
Illustration of the state of things that witness found in the townland of Magheraclogher, 
in the case of Neal Doherty, M'Qroarty 3810-3835. 

Magherarvarty Townland. . Condition of the people in the townland of Magherarvarty ; the 
rents have been raised and the mountain grazing taken away, M‘Fadden 354 2 ~3545 — — 
Evidence relative to witness’s visit to the townland of Magherarvarty, showing that, with 
one exception, and that is in the case of Dennis M‘Gee, the people are in a state of 
great destitution, Underwood 4011-4034. 

Manufactures. See Employment . Kelp Trade. Stocking Trade. 

Manure. See Kelp Trade. Sea-v;eed. 

Manure Heaps. At the time of witness’s visit to the district he found the insides of the 
houses very dirty and filthy ; there were manure heaps in several of them, Hamilton 
8604-8606. 

Maunsell, Henry, M. D. (Analysis of his Evidence. 1— Has been in the habit of visiting the 

district of Gweedore of late years, 7927, 7928. 7930 VVas there last year, 7931 — 

The people looked as well, as far as the appearance of their clothing went, as when he 

was there previously, 7932-7936 Witness knows that some descriptions of sea-weed 

are eaten, and always have been eaten in that country, 7937 Results of an analysis 

made on various descriptions of sea-weed by Dr. Apjohn and Dr. Davy, in July 1854, 
showing that there is nothing unwholesome in the moderate use of them, 7938-794°- 

The district has much improved since witness first knew it, thirty years ago, 794 1 
Witness, on his last visit, found that the people treated this alleged destitution as a sort 
of joke; but they were much grieved at the disturbance that has been created by the 

proceedings which have been going on, 7942, 7943. 7961-7966 Opportunities witness 

had of arriving at the condition of the people during his fishing excursions in the district, 
7945-7960. 7967- 

Witness would distinctly say that the people of this part of the county of Donega are 

better off than those of the counties of Kerry and Galway, 7967-7979^ The result or 

the experiments in the different species of sea-weed proves that what is called the dolo- 
maun is the most nutritious of them all, 7980-7986. 

Meenacluddy Townland. Evidence relative to the townland of Meenacluddy; acreage 
thereof ; extent of mountain land ; number of families living in the townland, Woodhouse 
5813-5816. 

Meenacuin Townland. Statement relative to the townland of Meenacuin ; number of fami- 
lies subsisting on sea-weed ; there is only one bed in the townland, and no chair nor table, 
except in two instances, Doherty 1589-1598. 

Meenaduff Townland. Number of families in this townland ; number of cows ; grass they 
have; old rent of the cows’ grass ; present lent, H. M‘ Bride 476-486 The people 
generally are in a very poor condition as to food, clothing, and bedding, ib. 499-501. 504 

This townland is on Lord George Hiil’s property, ib. 505 Number ot families in 

the townland of Meenaduff ; number who have cows, T. M‘ Bride 2566-2571. _ 

Meenagoppa Townland. Condition of the tenantry of the townland of Meenagoppa, 

Hunter 6209-6221 Witness considers that the people of Meenagoppa are better on 

than the other districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, Olphert 5 l 75"5 l 77- 

Meenlara 
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Meenlara Townland. Great poverty of the people in the townland of Meenlara, M‘F a dd en 
3548-3552. 

Middletown Townland. Witness went to the townland of Middletown, the property of Lord 

George Hill, Holland 2433, 2434 The houses were abominably wretched places; 

description of one of them, ib. 2435-2445. 2447-2454 They were worse than any 

houses witness ever saw in Skull or Skibbereen, ib. 2439-2442. 2447-2454 Witness 

never saw a more destitute people in any part of Ireland, except at the time of the famine, 
ib. 2463-2472. 

Money. Though their houses appear wretched and dirty, many of them have plenty of 
money inside, Olphert 4746, 4747. 

Morality. The moral character of the people is very good, Doherty 1944. 

Mountain Commonage. See Graziny. 

Mud Hovels. There are very few mud hovels on witness’s property, Nixon 7695, 7696. 


N 

New Cuts: 

1 . Description of what are called the New Cuts and the Occupation thereof. 

2. High Rents charged for these New Cuts. 

3. Objections to the System. 

4 . Defence of the System. 

1 . Description of what are called the New Cuts and the Occupation thereof : 

The land is in the first instance given to the tenant without rent ; lie has to build the 

house, drain the laud, cultivate it, and after that a rent is put on, H. M’Bride 274-280 

Every house witness went into he was told that the man was the proprietor of the hous e 
and the rent-holder of what they called the cut upon which the house was built ; size of, 

these cuts and rent paid, Williams 1208, 1209 In the first instance the people go on 

there as squatters ; they have to build houses upon them without any assistance from the 

landlord, and after a time they come under rent, Doherty 1489-1510 -The new cuts 

were generally let to natives of the district, ib. 1984-1989 Nothing is done by the 

landlord on the new cuts to make them fit for occupation, M'Fadden 3425-3429. 3467- 
3472 Object for making what are called the new cuts, Sweeney 8004, 8005. 

2. High Rents charged for these New Cuts : 

Opinion that the people cannot continue to live under the circumstances they are now 

placed, paiticularly as regards the rents of the new cuts, Holland 2479-2491 General 

rule with reference to the period of occupation after which the tenants of the new cuts 

come under rent, M'Fadden 3311-3316 Large sums which the people have had to 

pay for entrance upon the new cuts in the townland of Ardsbeg, ib. 3513. 3517. 3520- 

3522 High prices that have been charged for new cuts of miserable mountain bog 

land, ib. 3552 Destitute condition of the people of the townland of Faunaboy ; hi°-h 

rent of ihe new cuts in this townland, and nature of ihe soil, Underwood 4130-4146 

High rents paid for the new cuts in the townland of Ardsbeg, the property of Mr. Olphert, 
ib. 4180-4187. 

3. Objections to the System: 

Evidence showing that these new cuts are the means of generating a class of paupers, 

Doherty 1489-1510 Objection to the system of cuts, it impoverishes the country, ib. 

2089-2095 Opinion that no one but ejected tenants would come into these townlands 

and take the new cuts, M‘Fudden 3662-3667 Evidence showing that the people 

occupying the new cuts in the townland of Carrick were in a sad and saddening position, 
Underwood 3945-395 1 - 

4. Defence of the System : 

Where witness has made new cuts he has put a rent upon them after some few years, 
and this may appear like a raising of rent, but they have got these new cuts in addition 

to their original holdings, Olphert 4848-4863. 4985-5034 Assistance witness has 

given to the people who have built houses on the new cuts, ib. 5611-5618 About five 

or six new cuts have been made by witness for people to live upon, all the other cuts 

have been in addition to the other land held by his tenants, ib. 5662-5687 Evidence 

showing that witness has never received a single halfpenny fur the new cuis that he 
made, Woodhouse 5855-5861. 

When Mr. Russell purchased his property he considered the mountains belonged to 
him, and so did every one else; it is oniy since the appointment of this Committee that 
there has been any opposition to the making of new cuts upon them, Brady 6275-6283 
There is great eagerness generally on the part of the tenants to obtain possession 
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New Cuts — 4. Defence of the System — continued. 

of these new cuts which have been made so much of before this Committee, Lord O. Hill 

6910-6928. 6931-6934 People who are about to take the new cuts are told that if 

they do so they will be struck off the relief list, Robertson 7046-7048 The anxiety 

for new cuts has decreased since the parties who take them are struck off the relief list, 
ib. 7111-7127. 

See also Cabins. Holdings. Strangers. 

Nixon, Rev. Alexander Brown. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— -Is a magistrate ; resides at 
Heathfield near Dunfanaghy ; purchased property in the district in 1845; received the 

rents from 1844; 7231-7233 Explanation relative to an arrangement which had been 

entered into at the time Mr. Copeland held the property, which made them appear about 

one-third less than they really were, 7234-7237 Rent of a cow’s grass about the 

year 1800 ; in addition to the rent the people had to pay tithe and duty days, and duty 
fowl, 7238-7242. 

On the old holdings witness charges poor rate to the tenants under an agreement that 
was existing before he bought the property ; he does not charge them on the new cuts, 

7243-7251 Misunderstanding among the people that when they go into the poor house 

they are obliged to surrender their land, 7252-7258 When witness purchased the 

property the mountains were held in Rundale; course witness took under these circum- 
stances, 7259, 7260. 

Witness divided the land into new cuts and gave each man in due form possession of 

his new cut instead of what he formerly held, 7260-7262 Witness has always held 

some of the mountain in his own hands; he would not have bought the property except 

for the use of these mountains, 7263-7266 The taking of these mountains cannot 

have the least relation to the present distress as witness has had them so long, 7267. 

Circumstances under which witness has let or endeavoured to let a portion of these 

mountains, 7268, 7269. 7272-7281 The pounding of the trespassers, for which 

witness has been complained of, was merely to assert his right, 7270, 7271.7337-7340 

Circumstances under which witness charges 1 d. a head for grazing on a portion of 

these mountains, 7282 Also circumstances under which he charges a nominal sum for 

the collection of sea-weed, 7283-7286. 

Witness charges l d. a barrel for all lime that is sold by the tenants, 7287-7289 

Witness formed several cotters on the mountain without land ; he has <nven them all 

land, 7290-7295 Witness has urged the people to take leases and they have refused 

to take them, 7296-7299 The principal use witness made of this waste land was 

to make additions to those farms that witness thought too small, 7300-7304. 

Witness has let two farms to strangers, to show ihe people that the land was his own, 
7305-73°7~ — It is not true that witness has charged income tax to his tenants, 7308* 

7309 Witness charges a nominal sum for the use of turf, to preserve his turbary 

rights, 7310 Witness is abolishing the system of duty days, as he considers it a bad 

custom, 7311, 7312 Evidence showing that the rents are lower now than they were 

“ J 798; 73 , 3 - 73 2 7* 

Witness has not taken any reclaimed land into his own possession, 7328-7333 

Where the sand has encroached upon the land withness has given the people a tract of 

mountain in compensation, 7334-7337 Witness did not formerly keep his tenants 

under notice to quit, but has been obliged to do so latterly, in order to keep control of the 
property, and prevent subdivision, 7341-7355. 

Evidence showing that in many of the cases which have been stated as cases of great 
distress on witness’s property, there is no distress at all, 7358-7373. 7381-7389. 7391. 

7399-74 2 3 Witness did not go round with police constable Thompson, of" Cross 

Roads, to take the stock of his tenantry, nor did he tell him to do so, or know that he had 

done it, 7374"7376 Instance of a poor man having been refused relief because he had 

spoken well of witness as a landlord, 7377-7379. 

Approval of what are called priests’ arbitrators for settling disputes between landlords 

and tenants, 7380 How far any charge is made for burning lime on witness’s property 

7390 The circumstances of the district have very much improved since 1845; wao-es’ 

have advanced, prices generally are higher; there are more carts in the district, and a 

great increase in the number ot shops, 7392-7398. 7424-7431 Reasons why witness 

had nothing to do with the taking of the stock of the people, 7432, 7433 Witness 

never heard of any relief being given in Cloughnaheely before the appointment of this 
■Committee, 7434-7436. 

[Second Examination.] Opinion that the people in Donegal are far better off in sub- 
stantial comforts, such as food, stock, and things of that sort, and money, than the people 

of many other counties in Ireland, 7437~745i The excitement consequent upon these 

transactions is doing an incalculable injury to the people, 7452-7459 The houses of 

the cottiers are, generally speaking, a great deal better, neater, and cleaner looking than 
those of the old tenants, 7460-7463. 0 

In 
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Nixon, Rev. Alexander Brown. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

In former years when there was distress witness had numerous applications for work; 

he has had none this year, 7464, 74^5 Amount to which tenant right has risen on the 

estate, 7466-7470 Under the present cultivation the land yields excellent crops; it 

would yield as good fiax as any in Ireland, 7471-7476 The people hardly labour at all 

during the winter, 7477-7480 How far any portion of the mountain land which 

witness took into his own hands in 1845 may be said to have been reclaimed, 7481-7500. 

7506-7510. 

Evidence showing that the original possessor of the properly charged duty days, it was 
part of the rent of the land ; witness is endeavouring to abolish this system, 7511-7532 

The former proprietor did not charge bog money ; reason why witness has found it 

necessary to do so, 7533-7541 Witness charges fines to his tenants for their cattle 

trespassing in order to preserve his right, 7548-7562 -Evidence showing that witness’s 

tenantry are in a better condition now than they were formerly, 7563-7613. 

Evidence relative to the state of the roads in the district, 7614-7627 Witness took 

no particular steps to get a police station on his property after the outrages which had 

been committed on the cattle, 7628-7641. 7645-7657 The Catholic clergy collected 

the money for this relief and whoever distributed it did so under their orders, 7642-7644 

As regards the poor rate, witness only charges half rate to his tenants, 7660-7670. 

7735-7745- 

The poor rate was not collected in Mr. Copeland’s time; it had only just been struck 

when witness purchased the property, 7671-7680. 7735-7745 Members of a family 

can go into the poor house while others remain outside, 7682-7688 Further evidence 

as to the advanced wages in the district, 7693, 7694 There are very few mud hovels 

on witness’s property, 7695, 7696 Further evidence as to the people of the county of 

Donegal being better off’ than the people of several other counties in Ireland, 7697-7728 

A higher rate ot relief has been given in those townlands where outrages have been 

committed than in others, 7730. 

Witness is proprietor of the townland of Glasshagh ; the condition of the people is 

remarkably prosperous, 7731-7733 The statements which have been made that the 

people are in such a condition that without the use of sea-weed they would suffer extreme 

hunger, and perhaps death, are entirely and utterly untrue, 7734 Witness did not 

impose the income-tax on his tenants, 774G-7750 Circumstances under which he 

charged the poor-rate to his tenants, 7751-7760. 

-Notices to Quit. Notices to quit have been given, unless the tenants agree to give 10 s. 

additional rent per cow’s grass, M'Fadden, 3224-3226 Practice of keeping the tenants 

under notice to quit, ib. 3330-3333 Wiiness does not keep his tenants under a perpetual 

notice to quit, Lord G. llill 6929, 6930 Witness does not formerly keep his tenants 

under notice to quit, but has been obliged to do so latterly, in order to keep control of 

the property, and prevent sub-division, Nixon 7341-7355 Since the outrages the 

people have been subject to notices to quit; this has merely been done as a check upon 
them, Stewart 7799. 


0 . 

Oatmeal. The price of oatmeal is lower than it has been for the last two or three years; 
the price of Indian meal is about the same, Olphert 4724, 4725. 

Oats. See Crops. 

O'Donnell. Explanation of the circumstances of the case of a man of the name of O’Don- 
nell whose rent witness is stated by one of the newspapers to have raised three times. 
Woodhouse 5865-5868. 5916. 

■ O’ Dougherty, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Lives at Letterkenny, about thirty miles 
Gweedore, is manager for Mr. Joseph Gallagher, general merchant in Letterkenny, 
2191—2193 Visits the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneeiy in the way of business 

about every two months, 2194-2199 Mr. Gallagher’s business with the district has 

•greatly decreased since 1853 ; 2200. 2253-2279 Witness attributes this to the people 

having lost the mountains, and their having latterly to pay the sheep cess and the 
police tax, and also to the rents being raised, 2201. 2280. 

In 1857 witness made a personal investigation as to the condition of the people, 2202 

: Witness visited several houses in the townland of Middleton, and found the people 

in a most miserable condition as to food, bedding, and clothing; their food was sea-weed 

2202-2210 The same observation will apply to several Souses witness visited in the’ 

■townland of Brinlack, 2211-2232 Miserable state as to their clothing in which many 

of the people of the district attended the Roman Catholic chapels on Sundavs, 22qg- 
^2235. ' 

°- 8 °- 3 0 3 Witness 
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O’ Dougherty, John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Witness has every reason to believe that there was a greater sale of stock and cattle 

in the district during the winter of 1857 than usual, 2236, 2237 Witness has recently 

found great difficulty in collecting the debts due to Mr. Gallagher in the district, 2238- 

2240. 2248-2252 Witness has seen many instances in which the dress of the females 

was insufficient for the purpose of covering their person, 2241-2247 Grounds on 

which witness forms the opinion that the condition of the people was worse in 1857 than 
it was in 1853; 2253-2279. 

Olphert, Wyb’ants. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Resides at Ballyconnell, in the district of 
Cloughaneely ; a magistrate and a resident proprietor; vice chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, and the deputy-lieutenant of the county, 4706-4709— — Witness’s property 

has been in possession of the family about 230 years, 4710 Witness has been managing 

ii and living there constantly for twenty or twenty-five years, 4710, 471 1 Is intimately 

acquainted with the habits and condition of the people particularly of the Cloughaneely 

district, 4712 Witness has himself purchased two townlands, those of Lower Baltoney 

and Cashel, 4713-4715. 

Opinion that there is no destitution whatever in the country, 4716. 4897 They are 

belter oft’ than they have been for many years ; they have more stock, and they have had a 

much better crop of potatoes and corn this year, 4717-4720 There is not perhaps 

much of a supply of potatoes now in the country generally as it is getting late in the 

season; present price of potatoes, 4721-4723 The price of Indian meal is about the 

same, 4724. 4725 When the people become needy they are in the habit of applying 

to witness for assistance ; he has had no such applications this year ; witness has never 

seen less begging, 4726-4732 Opinion that the appeal of December last is one of the 

greatest impositions that was ever practised upon the public, 4733, 4734 The price of 

oatmeal is lower than it has been for the last two or three years, 4733, 4734- 

At the time of the famine in 1 846 the distress was very great and the workhouses were 

full ; steps witness and other proprietors took to relieve the people, 4735-4741 The 

same causes which are said now to prevent the people going into the poor-house were in. 

operation then, 4742 The deaths in the poor-house were, comparatively speaking, not 

many, 4743, 5744 The people are as .well clothed now as they usually are, 4745 

Though their houses appear wretched and dirty, many of them have plenty of money 
inside, 4746, 4747. 

Manv of the people from choice keep their cattle in the house ; reason of this 4748. 

4887-4890 Public announcement made in the district as to the mode in which the 

relief was to be administered, 4749 It was stated that no one was to get relief but 

those who paid sheep tax or police tax, 4749 Witness holds seventeen or eighteen 

townlands in ihe district, and only one of these paid the sheep tax and one the police 

tax, 4750, 4751 In consequence of the public announcement of this relief the 

whole of the people in the district expected to get the amount of their taxes, 4752- 

4754 - 

After the appointment of this Committee there was a rush down of priests and stran- 
gers to all the houses, examining them, and there was quite a different state of things ; 

there was none of this previously io that period, 4753 Instances of many cases where 

people received relief that were not entitled to it from destitution ; as they immediately 
afterwards bought stock and sold their crops of potatoes and oats; some of them sold 
the meal they had received as relief, 4755-4791 • 

Evidence showing that, generally speaking, the amount these people received was 
equivalent to half the sheep or police tax they paid, in fact, they considered they were 

receiving their tax, 4767, 4768. 4787, 4788 Evidence in support of the assertion that 

after this Committee was appointed all the cases of destitution which have been men- 
tioned were got up for the inspection of strangers, reporters of newspapers and priests, 

4792-4820 Witness does not deny that there is poverty in the district, but he asserts 

that there is no destitution whatever, 4821. 

Evidence showing that witness has taken no mountain from the people in any of the 

townlands belonging to him except in Upper Keeldrum, 4822-4832. 4899 In this 

townland he has taken 2,000 acres, as the people had not nearly sufficient stock to stock 
it, and he thought it better to turn it into a grazing farm than to let it lie waste, 4822- 

4832 These 2,000 acres have been subsequently let to a Scotchman, 4829 

Opinion that a number of sheep have been destroyed off the mountain, 4833 .Witness 

has never raised the rents in any of his townlands with the exception of the two town- 
lands that he purchased in the Incumbered Estates Court, those of Lower Baltoney and 

Cashel, 4834-4847. 4898 Where witness has made new cuts he has put a rent upon 

them after some few years, and this may appear like a raising of rent, but they have got 
these new cuts in addition to their original holdings, 4848-4863. 4985-5034. 

Till this appeal was published witness never heard of any one subsisting on sea 

weed; some of them may use a little of it as a relish to their potatoes, 4864-4875 

The system of duty days is nearly exploded, 4876, 4877 Explanation relative to 

numerous 
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Olphert, Wi/brants. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
numerous cases in which relief has been given since the 1st May, showing that the 

recipients were not in need thereof, 4877-4883. 4890-4896 Opinion that this district 

is far better off than other districts along the coast, 4900-4902 There is treble the 

stock and a great deal more reclaimed laud than there was twenty years ago, 4902- 
4904. 

This relief system has checked all improvement, and has given the people begging 

habits, 4904, 4905 Large sums formerly made in the kelp trade, and also by drying 

and selling the sea weed for manure, 4905-4909 Witness has never made any charge 

to his tenants for the right of going to the shore for this sea weed, 4910-4912 Wit- 

ness’s tenants have as much turf as they can cut for fuel without any charge, 4913-4915 

There is but little fishing on the coast, and what little they catch is for their own 

use and not for market, 491G-4922. 

There has always been a good feeling between witness and his tenants, and if it had 
not been for Mr. Doherty and Mr. M'Fadden there would have been no trouble of any 

kind or any talking about the townlands, 4924-4931 Witness has but few cotters on 

his property and these he employs, 4932-4941 Witness is distinctly of opinion that 

the people are better off generally than they were in the famine year in point of healtn, 

clothing, and food, 4943 Evidence showing that the evidence which has been given 

of the wretched nature of the clothing of the people of the Gweedore district is not 

founded on fact, 4944-4955 Witness was present at the meeting of the Board of 

Guardians of the Dunfanaghy Union when the resolution was passed denying the desti- 
tution alleged 10 be existing in the public appeal of the Roman Catholic clergy, 4956- 

4983 Witness still adheres to his statement that there was no ground for the appeal, 

and that it was the greatest imposition ever practised on the country, 4980-4984 

Witness denies that there was any distress this year, 5035. 5041, 5042. 

Witness was applied to by Mr. M'Fadden, in 1855, in consequence of alleged distress in 

his district, but did not believe there was any distress, 5036, 5037 Witness has heard 

that the Roman Catholic clergymen purchased some Indian meal on their own credit, but 

they have got their money back again, 5038-5040 Witness is in the habit of visiting 

the houses of the people of Cloughaneely much oftener than the priesis, and knows more 

about them, 5045“5047 Alter having found the fraud they were practising as regarded 

the hiding of their bed-clothes witness gave up his inquiries, 5048-5050. 5056-5060. 

Description of the loss generally found in these houses, 5051-5060 Evidence 

showing that Mr. Sharman Crawford and his son, on their visit of inspection, were taken 
to the same houses as the other sti angers, whether of the press or church, and these were 

-what witness has described as the show houses, 5061-5079 Witness would represent 

the people of Middle Keeldrum as having clothes and as having beds, such as they 
usually have hud, and is of opinion that a great many of them have money too, 5080- 

74 Witness considers that the people of Meenagoppa are better off than the other 

districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 5175-5177. 

Further denial of the statements which have been made with respect to the general 

use of sea weed as the food of the people, 5178-5184 Witness is of opinion that the 

appearance of the people of the whole of the Rosses is worse than in the district of 

Cloughaneely, 5192-5204 Further evidence showing that the people of the district 

of Cloughnaeely have more stock this year than they ever had before, 5205-5334. 

Evidence showing that many of the people who wete recipients of the relief were not 

in need of it, 5345-5359 Evidence relative to a second meeting of the Board of 

Guardians of the Dunfanaghy Union in connexion with this subject, 5360-5391 

Parties present at this meeting; resolutions come to by this meeting that there was 

anything but distress in the district of Cloughaneely, 5366 Evidence in detail relative 

to the rate of wages in the district, 5392-5429. 

[Second Examination]. — Further evidence in support of the statement witness made 
in his former evidence, that several persons in Middle Keeldrum, who were very well off, 
received relief; in fact, in the case of James M'Fadden, he might almost be called a 

rich man, 5430-5466 The whole of the people in Keeldrum who paid the taxes, got 

relief with two exceptions ; as these parties were compelled to sell six heifers to pay th«. 
tax, they were considered too well off to receive relief, 5445. 5456-5461. 

Evidence showing that further relief was not withheld from many of these peo,.*,', even 

after their circumstances were made known to the Relief Committee, 5467-5495 

The people of Lower Keeldrum got relief, although they did not pay the taxes, 5496, 

5497 Evidence relative to the people of Upper Keeldrum, showing that, although 

they are poor, 'hey are not in such a state of destitution as to stock, beddintr, and 

clothing as has been represented to this Committee, 5498-5576. 5687-5710 Witness 

can state this with authority, as lie visited their houses previously to their being prepared 
for the inspection of the gentlemen, priests, and reporters, 5566-5575. 

Opinion that the stock in the townland of Upper Keeldrum has increased of late years, 

5577-5595 Evidence showing that the bedding of the people of this townland is not 

worse than the general bedding of the country, 5596-5610. 5619-5636 Assistance 

0.80. 3 0 4 witness 
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Olpliert, Wybrants. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

witness has given to the people who have built houses on the new cuts, 5611-5618 

Extent of land held by Daniel Gallagher, the cess collector in Upper Keeldrurn: mis- 
take which has been made as to his holding in the valuation, 5637-5639. 5642,5643. 
5045 Gallagher is no sort of partner with any of the Scotchmen : he has nothing 
whatever to do with them, 5640-5642. 

The statement that 3,053 acres of mountain have been taken away from the people is 

talse, 5644-5658 Witness has never threatened to fine any one for putting then- 

cattle on the mountains, 5659-5661 Witness has made but about five or six new 

cuts for people to live upon, all the other cuts have been in addition to the other land 

held by his tenants, 5662-5687 Evidence relative to rate of wages paid to servant 

boys in the district, showing that the wages are very good, 5711-5718 There are not 

many disputes about land in witness’s neighbourhood, and if the clergy would interfere 
Jess with the settlement of the land, there would not be so many disputes as there are, 

5719-5734- 

*r^f y i in f w u‘ C V he re J ie [ n 'f distributed by the clergy, 5735-5745 The relief dis- 

tributed at the time of the famine was a difficult thing to manage, and some few may 

have got re fief then who ought not have done so, 5745,5746 Witness never heard 

ox the people subsisting on sea-weed before this appeal was got up, 5447, 5748 

Witness s opinion of the district is that there may be some cases of poverty, but no 
destitution; there is an appearance of poverty among a great many of the people from 
then- dn-ty houses, 5749-5752 — -Witness considers that they are better off than in 
the district of which Mr. Doherty is the parish priest, 5751. 

Witness did not vote when the presentment for the sheep was carried, 5753 

Explanation relative to the statement made by Mr. M'Fadden in his evidence that wit- 
ness had taken the mountain of Magherarvarty from his tenants, 5754 The con- 

sumption of spirits in the district has greatiy increased within the last three or four years, 
5755“ 576 e 5763~5766 The condition of the people generally in the district was a 

great deal better last year than it has been in former years, 5762. 5767-5769 Further 

evidence as to every person who paid the taxes having received relief, 5770-5772. 

Olphert, Mr. There is not so much distress on Mr. Wybrants Olphert’s property as on 
some of the ^ other properties in the district, 4545-4552. 4573-4578. 4593-4610 
Witness s property has been in possession of the family about 230 years, Olphert 

47 10 Witness has been managing it and living there constantly for twenty or twenty- 

five years, ib. 4710. 471 1. J J 

See also Grazing. 


Outrages : 

1 . Great Loss of Sheep in the District; Opinions that they were maliciously 

destroyed. 

2. Opinions to the Contrary. 

3. Ill Effects of these Outrages. 

1. Great Loss of Sheep in the District; Opinions that they were maliciously 
destroyed: J 

Opinion that a number of sheep have been destroyed off the mountain, Olphert 4833 
“ Shortly after witness let the property at Alton to Mr. Wright, he saw 800 sheep on 

the mountain ; black-faced sheep brought from Scotland, Woodhouse 5793, 5794 It 

was upon these sheep that the first outrage was made in the country, ib. 5795 

Witness has lost' 600 sheep, and believes they have been destroyed maliciously; the 

destruction first commenced in February 1857, Hunter 6025-6052 The remains of 

many of the 600 sheep witness lost have been found under circumstances that would 
lead to the belief that they were maliciously destroyed, ib. 6x12-6175. 

The first outrage of an agrarian nature as regards the sheep occurred in 1854, when 
the tails were cut off some sheep that were grazing upon the land of Mr. Nixon’s • parti- 
culars concerning this outrage, Cruice 8046 et seq. Circumstances connected with 

the outrage committed on the house of Lillicoe, Mr. Woodhouse’s shepherd at Alton, 

16. 8069-8071 Circumstances of a number of Mr. Huggett’s sheep being killed on 

3 February 1857 ; application made to Government to send an additional police force to 
the district, ib. 8072-8078 Enormous outrages on the sheep which were subse- 

quently reported to witness ; the result of a search showed that the sheep so reported 
were aciually killed, ib. 8079-8086. 

Opinion that if the clergymen had spoken to the people as he should have done, these 
things would have dropped, Cruice 8087 Witness’s firm opinion is, that in the ori- 

ginal outrage the Gweedore people killed the sheep; in the second instances of' the 
destruction ot the sheep, he believes it was the outside people, ib. 8284-8312. 

The return spoken of by Mr. Cruice as to the number of outrages committed in the 

district was prepared by witness, and is correct. Young 8383-8385 When these 

outrages 
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Report, 1857-8 —continued. 

Outra ges — continued. 

1. Great loss of Sheep in the District, Sfc. — continued. 

outrages were reported, immediate steps were taken to discover the remains of the 
slieep; particulars of the results of these searches, £6.8386-8395.8521-8528 Cir- 

cumstances of the outrage in the house of Lillicoe, Lord George Hill’s shepherd: and 
also ot the attack on Coward’s house, who was shepherd to Mr. Huo-gup, £6. 8306- 
3402 Number of sheep which were reported as having been killed"m this district, 
tb. 8403-8405. 5 

2 . Opinions to the Contrary : 

Witness does not believe that there is any wide-spread conspiracy with a view to 
etteet the (lestruciion of the sheep belonging to the Scotch and English settlers in the 

district of Gweedore, Doherty 1895-1939. 2146-2163. 2167-2172,2177-2100 Wii- 

ness does not believe that the Scotchmen’s sheep that were lost on the mountains were 

Killed out of spite, although it ha?, been so reported, Ferry 301 9-3023. 3028-30*51 

Witness believes that a great part of them died on the mountains; they fell into holes 

and cued there, ib. 3020. 3028-3051 Witness does not think that the people of his 

paiisli had anything to do with the destruciion of the Scotch sheep, M l Fadden 3609- 
3 bl4 W~ Upi '" 0a - tliat t,lere Was 110 mi,lice in the loss ot ‘ t!le Scoich sheep, ib. 3669 
— W ltness inquired respecting the destruction of sheep, and was told the sheep were 
stolen, Underwood 4252, 4253. 

3. Ill Effects of these Outrages: 

In December 1856 Mr. Wright’s shepherd was attacked, Woodhouse 580 1 -5806 

A. ter the aitack upon his shepherd, Mr. Wright surrendered the place: Mr. Hunrer is 

now tile tenant, Woodhouse 5807 -5812 Recollects Mr. Wright giving it up, on account 

ot ins having had so many sheep destroyed, Hunter 6016-6018 Attempts have been 

made to compel witness to quit the country by destroying his sheep, ib. 6099, 6100. 

M ltness, in consequence of the outrages which had been committed, left the district, 
an<J v '^ s a\yay twelve months, but returned there for a couple of days in May last, 

Lord G. Hill '6699, 6700 Witness did not then see any appearance" of destitution, 

ib. 6701-6708 A higher rate of relief has been given in those townlands where 

outrages have been committed than in others, Nixon 7730 The bishop visited the 

district and remained at the Gweedore Hotel two or three days, and addressed the people 

showing them the foolish way they were acting, Cruice 8088, 8089 Return showing 

the number and nature of the several outrages on the property of the Scotch and Eno-lish 
settlers in the district of Gweedore since February 1857, App. p. 29. 

See also Doherty, Rev. Mr. 


Petitions. Resolution of Committee that the statements which have been made in the 
api eal that “ Last year brought a sad change on these warm-hearted people, Sec. See. ” 

are entirely without foundation, Rep. p. in Witness has never heard of a petition 

having been presented 10 the Lord Lieutenant twenty years ago by one Patrick M‘Kye 
complaining of the wretched condition of the people of Gweedore, H. M‘ Bride 793-795/ 
1 1 t 2 j — ' Witness hands in a petition of a man named Patrick M‘Kye, presented to' 
the Lord Lieutenant in 1837, showing the miserable state of the district in that year 
Lord G. Hill 6638-6640. 6935-6937. ’ 

Ihe appeal ol December last is one of the greatest impositions that was ever practised 

upon the public Olphert 4733, 4734. 4980-4984 To say that there is destitution, as 

represented m the appeal that has been made, is perfect nonsense, Thompson 6551-6557 
~ -Refutation cf the slanderous allegations against witness contained in the petition to 
the House of Commons in 1857, antl which petition was rejected, Lord G. Hill 6775- 

6 /?8 The impression of the people is, that when matters are sealed in London thin°s 

are io go back to what they were twenty or thirty years ago; that the people who hoTd 
new cuts must leave them, and that the Scotch sheep must all be sent back to Scotland 
Robertson 7083-70 87. ’ 

« T r 6 I oo a ' n statements in lhe a PP eal of tha 18th February are totally unfounded, Stewart 
7846-7881— —There are several signatures to the appeal of reverend gentlemen totally 
strangers to the district, ib. 7924-7926- Witness went down to the district of Gwee- 

dore by order of Government to make inquiries about the signatures, and could not find 
one person that had signed it, or authorised Mr. Doherty to sign their names, Cruice 
8 1 05-8 108 The names of the three clergymen signed to” the second petition were all 
in Mr. Doherty’s handwriting, ib. 8109, 8110. 

Witness firmly believes that the second petition was not a copy of the first Cruice 
8216-8231— —The first petition was to Parliament, the second to the Lord Lieutenant 
2 . °377> 0378— —Explanation as to the signatures to the second petition bein°- all in’ 
witness s handwriting, Doherty, 8707. 0 

See also M‘Fadden, Mr. M‘Gee, Mr. 

°' 8 °- 3 p i>i„. 
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Pigs. Witness keeps no pigs; if he did he would have, nothing to give them to eat, 

• T. M l Bride. 2780, 2781. 

Police Stations. Witness took no particular steps to get a. police station on his property 
after the outrages which had been committed on the cattle, Nixon 7628-7641. 7645- 

7657 - 

Police Tax. When the people were first called upon For the payment of the police-tax, 

they appeared to have no difficulty in paying it, Stewcirt 7829-7831 The first levy of 

the police-tax was in the summer of 1857; difficulty of finding collectors, Cruice 8093- 

8144 There is no doubt that the levy of this tax was disproportioned to the means of 

the people, ib. 8371-8375. 

Witness collected the police-tax and the sheep-tax ; amounts collected between August 
1857 an( * February 1858, Young 8406-8408 The people opposed it at first, but after- 
wards paid the money freely, ib. 8409-8429 There vvere a lew seizures, but nothing 

was ever sold ; the people appeared to have plenty of money, ib. 8409-8429. 8472-8474. 

8489-8494 There is no doubt that the police and sheep taxes must have pressed 

severely upon the people, Hamilton 8619-8622. 

See also Condition of the People. Relief. Sheep Tax. „ Taxes. 

Poor Rates. Mr. Nixon charges the poor-rates to the tenants, although they are rated 

under 4 l., Doherty 1750-1760. 1774, 1775 Some of the people complain of having 

to pay the poor-rate, Holland 2395-2400 Persons rated under 4 l. have been rated to, 

and paid poor’s-rate, M'Fadden 3258-3283. 3304. 3322-3329 Witness never heard 

that Mr. Copeland, before he sold his property to Mr. Nixon, entered into an agreement 

with his tenants that they were to pay the poor-rates, ib. 3644-3648 The people of 

the townland of Ray complained of having 10 pay the taxes, alihough they were valued 
under 4 l., Underwood 4202, 4203. 

Witness pays the poor’s-rate for his tenantry, Lord G. Hill 6820-6823 On the old 

holdings, witness charges pcor-raie to the tenants, under an agreement that was existing 
before he bought the property ; he does not charge them on the' new cuts, Nixon 7243- 

7251. 7751-7760 He only charges half-rate, ib. 7660-7670. 7734-7745 The poor- 

rate was collected in Mr. Copeland’s time; it had only just been struck when witness 
purchased the property, ib. 767 1-7680. 7735-7745. 

Population. Opinion that the cotfnty of Donegal is not over-populated, W. S. Crawford 
4672-4678. 

Potatoes. Great failure of the potato crep last year ; after they were harvested they rotted 

in the pits, H. M‘ Bride 769. 922-924; T. M‘ Bride 2602-2605 There have been no 

potatoes exported from the district of late, T. M‘ Bride 2606, 2607 Should a failure of 

the potatoes happen this year, witness would say that the people would be worse off than 

they were in 1847 or 1848, ib. 2727-2731 There is not perhaps now much of a supply 

of potatoes in the country generally, as it is getting late in the season ; present price of 

potatoes, Olpkert 4721-4723 The failure of the potato crop last year was very trifling; 

price of potatoes, Robertson 7174-7177. See also Crops. Sea Weed. 

Poverty. There may be some cases of poverty, but no destitution ; there is an appearance 
of poverty among a great many of the people from their dirty habits, Olphert 5749-5752 

But witness considers that they are better off than those in the district of which Mr. 

Doherty is the parish priest, ib. 5751. 

See also Condition of the People. Distress. 

Premiums. Witness gave premiums for clean houses ; evidence relative to the competition 
for these premiums. Lord G. Hill 6837-6842. 

Priests. After the appointment of this Committee there was a rush down of priests and 
strangers to all the houses, examining them, and there was quite a different state of things, 

Olphert 4753 Witness is in the habit of visiting the houses of the people of Clough- 

aneely much oftener than the priests, and knows more about them, ib. 5045-5047 

Visited them previously to their being prepared for the inspection of the gentlemen, 

priests, and reporters, ib. 5566-5575 There are not many disputes about land in 

witness’s neighbourhood, and if the clergy would interfere less with the settlement of the 
land, there would not be so many disputes as there are, ib. 5719-5734. 

Witness has the interference of the priests to contend with, which makes it very difficult 
to manage the people, Woodhouse 5882. 5897-5900 Evidence relative to a circum- 

stance which occurred in the island of Downey, a small island belonging to witness, 
showing the interference of the priests in witness’s affairs, ib. 5904-5909. 5930-5948. 

5974-5981 -Witness came very little into contact with the gentlemen and reporters who 

came to visit the district, but one of the reporters told witness he had been very much 
deceived by the priests, Young 8483-8488. 8495-8514. 

See also Arbitrators. 

Proprietors. 
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Proprietors. See Landowners. 

Public Houses. Circumstances under which wirness prevented a man of the name of Paddy 
Mulligan from setting up a publicrhouse, Lord G. Hill 6719-6727. 


R. 

Ray Townland. The wretched appearance of the houses wilness visited, and the miserable 
condition of the people of this townland, were similar to that which he has described as 
prevailing in the other districts which he lias visited, Underwood 4205-4214. 

Reclaimed Land. The people asciibe their present condition to the loss of the reclaimed 
land, the loss of the commonage, and also the partial failure of the potato crop, M‘Fadden 
3180-3183— — How far any portion of the mountain land which witness took into his 
own hands in 1845 may be said to have been reclaimed, Nixon 7328-7333 . 7481-7500. 
7506-7510. 

Relief: 

1. Evidence °enerally as to the Collection and Distribution of the Relief Fund. 

2. Public Announcement that it was a Compensation to those who paid Police 

and Sheep Tax. 

3. Numerous instances of Relief being afforded where it was not needed. 

4. Mischievous Consequences of these Proceedings. 

1 . Evidence generally as to the Collection and Distribution of the Relief Fund : 

If relief had not been given to the people they would have been reduced to extreme 
destitution, H. J\T Bride 762-768; Doherty 1834; Gallagher 2904-2906. 2(^14-2919; 
M‘Fadden 37'3“37 2 4; M^Groarly 3841, 3842; Underwood 4216. 4282. 4296-4300. 

43 1 9> 43*20 ; Boyle 4502-4504; W. S. Crawford 4631-4633 Evidence as to witness’s 

employment in distributing the relief which has been sent to these people; amount 

thereof he has received- himself, H. M' Bride. 1075-1094 Witness was sent down 

purposely, at the request of Father Doherty, to be present at the distribution of the relief, 

Williams 1216-1218. 1220-1224 Witness does not ' think that the distribution at 

which he was present was got up for his own peculiar benefit, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the distress of the people to him, i!>. 1257-1261. 

Evidence relative to the appeal made to the public fur the relief of these people, 
and result thereof; particulars as to the appropriation and distribution of the sum col- 
lected, Doherty 1264. 1341-1369. 1945“19 6 5; M‘Gee 2334. 2352. 2361-2364 

Particulars as to the relief that was given by the parish priest in 1855, when there was 
great distress in the district of Cloughaneely ; denial of the existence of this distress by 
Mr. Olphert, M'Fadden 3572, 3573. 3577-3585. 3592-3600. 

2. Public Announcement that it was a Compensation to those who paid Police and 

Sheep Tax: 

"With regard to the relief that was distributed in May last, it was publicly announced 
that it would only be distributed to those who paid police-tax or sheep-tax, Olphert 

4749- 47o 2_ 4754- 4770-4772; Thompson 6507-6512. 6567-6578 The whole of the 

people in Keeldrum who paid the taxes got relief, with two exceptions ; as these parties 
were compelled to sell six heifers to pay the tax they were considered too well off to 

receive relief, Olphert 5445. 5456-5461 It was the general opinion of every one that 

this relief was given, not so much to relieve distress as to compensate the people for the 

sheep-tax ; evidence in support of this assertion, Brady 6298-6309 It was announced 

that the relief would be distributed to those who had paid the sheep and police tax, as a 

compensation to them for that payment, Robertson 7022 In the first instance none 

but those who paid the tax got relief, Cruice 8175. 

3 . Numerous instances of Relief being afforded where it was not needed: 

Numerous cases in which relief has been given since 1 May, showing that the recipients 

were not in need thereof, Olphert 4755-479 1 - 4877-4883. 4890-4896. 5345“5359- 
543 0 -5466; Hunter 6077-6098. 6110, 6111 ; Brady 6284-6297, 6355-6375. 6379- 
6424 ; Thompson 6513-6537. 6566. 6579 et seq] Robertson 6993-7021. 7023-7029. 7041. 
7128-7134; Stewart 7773-7790 ; Cruice 8116-8166; Young 8444-8460. 8462-8467. 

8476-8489 Evidence showing that further relief was not withheld from many of these 

people, even after their circumstances had been made known to the relief committee, 

Olphert 5467-5495 The people of Lower Keeldrum got relief, although they did not 

pay the taxes, ib. 5496, 5497. 

4. Mischievous Consequences of these Proceedings : 

Even if there had been no relief the people would not have starved, nor been in 

destitution, Robertson 7227-7229 Witness never heard of any relief being given in 

Cloughaneely before the appointment of this Committee, Nixon 7434-7436 The 

0,80. 3 p 2 distribution 
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Relief — continued. 

4. Mischievous Consequences of these Proceedings — continued, 
distribution of gratuitous relief to the Irish poor is very injurious to them; it paralyses 
all exertion, Hamilton 8656. 

See also Begging. Distress. Famine Years. New Cuts. Outrages. Roman- 
catholic Clergy. 


Rents: 


I. Particulars as to the raising of the Rents in the District : 

1. Generally. 

2. In different Townlands: 


i. Baltony. 

ii. Carrick. 

iii. Cashel Hill. 

iv. Crolly. 

v. Dore. 

vi. Keeldrum, Lower. 

vii. Keeldrum, Upper. 

viii. Lunniagh. 

ix. Magheragallen. 


x. Magheralosk. 

xi. Meenacladdy. 

xii. Meenaduff. 

xiii. Middletown. 

xiv. Moneybeg. 

xv. Moneymore. 

xvi. Stranacorcragh. 

xvii. Tor. 


II. Explanation of the Circumstances under which the Rents have been raised. 


I. Particulars as to the raising of the Rents in the District : 

1. Generally : 

Lord George Hill’s rents were collected a month earlier than usual last year, II. 

M‘ Bride 770-775 ; M‘Gee 2300 The rent of a cow’s grass was never 1 1. before Lord 

George Hill came to Gweedore, H. M‘ Bride 789-792 The rents on Lord George Hill’s 

property were too high ; difficulties witness had in collecting them, ib. 8)4-831 The 

people used formerly to pay their rents tolerably well ; there were very few cases of 
distraint, ib. 942-949. 

At the period of witness’s visit to the district of Cloughaneely, the people did not 
suffer so much from taxation as from the raising of the rents, Browne 1110. 1 12g, 1 130. 

1142-1145. 1154- 1188-1196 Extent of Lord George Hill’s estate; number of acres 

he has taken from the tenants ; rent of his estate, Doherty 1287-1292. 1300-1313 

A general increase of rent has taken place on Mr. Nixon’s property since 1853 '> about 
the same time as the raising of the rents on Lord George Hill’s estate, Doherty 1 741— 

1744. 1769; Holland 2425-2432 Although the rents have been raised, they have been 

punctually though not cheerfully paid within the last two years, Doherty 2096-2110. 

Witness holds half a cow’s grass under Lord George Hill ; the rent of it is 8s.; it 
was only 4s. formerly, Gallagher 2823-2827. 2888-2894 Some of the people com- 

plain of their rents having been raised, Boyle 4507 — The rents on Mr. Olphert’s pro- 
perty were raised in 1856 and 1857, M‘Fadden 3586-3590 The rents have not been 

doubled in all the townlands, but in some of them they have been more than doubled, 
ib. 3621-3636. 


2. In different Townlands : 

i. Baltony: 

Extent to which the rent of this townland has been raised, M‘Fadden 3376-3385. 
3393 - 3397 * 

ii. Carrick: 

Evidence relative to the increase of rent per cow’s grass in the four divisions of the 

townland of Carrick ; it has increased from 6s. 8 d. to 16s.; H. M‘ Bride 370-387 

Original rent ; present rent, irrespective of the rent applotted on the new cuts, ' Doherty 
1480-1482 The rents are much above the Government valuation, ib. 1484-1488. 

iii. Cashel Hill : 

Extent to’which the rents have been raised in this townland, M‘Fadden 3362-3365. 

iv. Crolly : 

Rise in the rents of the townland of Crolly ; the people are very poor and live on sea- 
weed, Doherty 1702-1712. 

v. Dore : 

Amount of the former rent ; amount of the present rent, H. M l Bride 537-540. 

vi. Keeldrum, Lower : 

The mountain has been taken away from the people, and the rents hare been raised, 
M‘Fadden 3489, 3490. 

vii. Keeldrum, 
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He NTS — continued. 

I. Particulars as to the raising of the Rents in the District — continued. 

2. In different Townlands — continued. 

vii. Keeldrum, Upper : 

The people have lost a large portion of the mountain, and their rents have been raised, 
M‘ Fadden 3419-3425. 

viii. Lunniagh : 

Wretched state of the people of the townland of Lunniagh ; increase in the rents, and 
also of the county cess, H. M e Bride 605-637 Former rent in this townland; in- 

creased rent in spite of the top lands and mountain commons having been taken away 
from the people, Doherty 1542-1551. 

ix. Magheragallen : 

Number of families in the district; number of cows’ grass formerly; amount of the old 
rent ; amount to which raised, H. M‘ Bride 513-521. 

x. Magheralosk : 

Witness lives in Gvveedore, in the townland of Magheralosk ; is a farmer, holding four 
cows’ grass ; since 1854 has paid 5 l. rent, before that time paiJ 2 l. 12 s. 6 d., T. M‘Bride 
2 535~ 2 54 2 - 2809-2811. 

xi. Meenacladdy: 

Evidence relative to the townland of Meenacladdy, of which Mr. Woodhouse is the 
landlord; extent to which the rent has been raised there, Doherty 1797-1800. 

xii. Meenaduff : 

Amount to which their rent was raised in 1854, T. M‘ Bride 2572-2574. 

xiii. Middletown : 

Increase of rent in the townland of Middletown, H. M‘Bride 256-262. 

xiv. Moneybeg : 

Great extent to which the rents have been raised in the townland of Moneybeg 
j Doherty 1684-1692. J *’ 

xv. Money more : 

Extent to which the rent has been increased since 1853 in the townland of Money- 
more, the property of Lord Leitrim, Doherty 1847-1850. 

xvi. Sti anacorcragh : 

Number of cows’ grass in the townland ; amount to which the rent has been raised • 
increase in the county cess, H. M‘Bride 567-573. 

xvii. Tor: 

Great increase of rent in the townland of Tor; large amount of taxes levied in this 
district, Doherty 1609-1620. 

II. Explanation of the Circumstances under which the Rents have been raised: 

Witness has never raised the rents in any of his townlands, with the exception of the 

two townlands he purchased in the Encumbered Estates Court, those of Lower Baltony 

and Cashel, Olphert 4834-4847. 4898 After the allotments were made on witness’s 

estate, the tenants remained at the old rent for fourteen years ; the raised rental is about 
equal to the Government valuation, which is under the letting value, Lord G. Hill 

6671-6676. 6694-6698. 6812-6819 The rents on witness’s estate have always been 

collected in November, ib. 6759-6761 Difficulty at first in collectin'* the increased 

rents, 6694-6698. 6850-6852 The new rent on Lord George Hill’s property did not 

come into operation till 1854; amount of the increase; it is now under the Govern- 
ment valuation, Robertson 6967-6670. 7178-7187 Tne people have paid their rents 

tolerably well, and also their taxes, ib. 6971-6973. 

Witness resides at Heathfield, near Dunfanaghy ; purchased property in the district in 

1845; received the rents from 1844, Nixon 7231-7233 Explanation relative to an 

arrangement which had been entered into at time Mr. Copeland held the property, which 

made them appear about one-third less than they really were, ib. 7234-7237 Rent of 

a cow’s grass about the year 1800; in addition to the rent the people had to pay tithe 

and duty-days, and duty-fowl, ib. 7238-7242 Evidence showing that the rents are 

lower now than they were in 1798, ib. 7313-7318 Witness has never raised his rents, 

with the exception of the two townlands of Meenagoppog and Procklish, and these were 
raised as far back as 1844, Stewart 7769-7772. 

See also Doherty, Rev. Mr. Grazing. Kelp Trade. New Cuts, 2. 4. Poor 
Rates. Rundale System. 

°- 8 °- 3 r 3 Rights 
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Rights of O icner ship. Upon his own poriion of the mountain witness has always exer- 
cised the rights of ownership, without dispute, ever since the allotment, Lord G. Hi/l 
6667-6670. 6687-6689. 

Roads. Evidence relative to the state of the roads in the district, Nixon 76 14-7627. 

Rolerlsojt, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been agriculturist and agent to Lord 

George Hill since 1840; 6942, 6943 The division of his property was in progress 

when witness went there, 6944- The arrangement that was made was that there was a 

certain quantity of the mountain laid off for the use of the tenants, and a certain quan- 
tity as the landlord’s share, 6945-6954 The tenantry were perfectly satisfied with the 

arrangement ; a sufficiency of grazing was laid off f..r the stock they had, 6945-6954 

Lord George Hill paid taxes and cesses for his portion, and there was never any privilege 
of any sort for the tenants to graze upon it, 6955-6959. 

The tenants’ cattle have been impounded for grazing on his portion, 6958, 6959 

Witness is intimately acquainted with the district; the people are in much better circum- 
stances now than they were at the time of the famine, 6960-6962 There is no desti- 
tution whatever in the district ; the crops were very good last vear, 6963-6966 -The 

new rent was not laid upon the tenants till the year 1854; the new rent is under the 

Government valuation, 6967-6970 The people have paid their rents tolerably well, 

and also their taxes, 6971-6973. 

The sheep-tax has no doubt affected the people, but not so as to reduce them to a state 

of destitution, 6974-6977 Evidence showing the increase of stock in the distdct since 

1 °49 j 6977-6992 Instances which came under witness’s cognizance, showing that 

many persons got relief who were in comparatively comfortable circumstances, 6993- 

7021. 7023-7029. 7041 It was announced that the relief would be distributed to 

those who had paid the sheep and police tax, as a compensation to them for that pay- 
ment, 7022. J 

In contradiction of the statement that has been made, that it is almost impossible to 
get work at any fair remuneration, witness can affirm that it has been very difficult to °et 

labourers during the winter and spring, 7030-7033 Evidence as to the general rate of 

wages in the district, 7034-7040 Tenants leaving the new cuts get a full valuation for 

their improvements, 7042-7045. 

People who are about to take the new cuts are told that if they do so they will be 

struck off the relief list, 7046-7048 Evidence relative to the stocking trade in ihe 

district ; the people have always been obliged to buy some of their wool, 7049-7059 

Witness has instructions from Lord George Hill to see that no poor person is in want, 
and also to employ all the able-bodied labourers who may require work, 7060. 

At the time of the famine there were many applications for work and relief, and also 
for some years afterwards, but now for many months witness has had no such application 

whatever, 7061-7064 Opinion that there is no destitution whatever, 7063 Witness 

considers the clothing of the people to be belter than it was seven or eight years ago, 
7065-7072 This observation will apply also to their bedding, 7073. ° 

At the time of Mr. Sharman Crawford’s visit to the district, no means were taken to 
introduce him to witness by the priests who accompanied him, 7074-7082 The im- 

pression of the people is that when matters are settled in London, things are to go back 
to what they were twenty or thirty years ago ; that the people who hold new cuts must 

leave them ; and that the Scotch sheep must all be sent back to Scotland, 7083-7087 

Witness has seen the people trying to hide their cattle; he suspects their bed clothes 
have also been hid, 7088, 7089. 

1 he complaint of the people is that ihey are not allowed to trespass over the whole of 
the mountain ; although the boundary is not fenced, it is well defined, and the people 

are well aware of it, 7091-7102 The loss of sheep from death or disease is very 

small, 7103-7110 The anxiety for new cuts has decreased since the panies who take 
them are struck off the relief list, 7111-7127. 

Further instances in which relief has been given to persons who were not proper 
objects of it, 7128-7134 - Numerous instances in which witness has been refused ad- 
mittance into the homes since this inspection has been going on, 7135—7173. 7226 

The failure of the potato crop last year was very trifling; price of potatoes, 7174-7177. 

The new rent did not come into operation till 1854; amount of the increase, 7178— 

7187 Way in which witness arrived at ihe number of cattle the people had, 7188- 

7 2 *8 The new tax has no doubt diminished the resources of the people, but witness 
is not aware of any of them having been obliged to sell their cattle or crops in order to 

meet it, 7219-7226 Even if there had been no relief, the people would not have 

starved, nor been in destitution, 7227-7229. 

Rock Town Townland. State of the houses witness visited in the townland of Rock Town, 
or Ballmacraig ; general use of sea-weed as an article of food ; high rent of the new cuts, 
Underwood 4161-4179. 

Roman- 
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Roman- catholic Clergy. Witness has heard that the Roman-catholic clergymen purchased 
some Indian meal on their own credit, but they have got their money back again, Olphert 

5038-5040 Way in which the relief was distributed by the clergy, ib. 5735-5745 

The Roman-catholic clergy collected the money for this relief and whoever 

distributed it did so under their orders, Nixon 7642-7644. 

See also Petitions. Relief. 

Rosses, The. Witness is of opinion that the appearance of the people of the whole of the 
Rosses is worse than in the district of Cloughaneely, Olphert 5192-5204. 

Rundule System. Trouble witness took in getting the townland of Meenacladdy out of 
rundale, and making roads in it; assistance witness gave the tenants in the way of 

building, Wondliouse 5817-5822 After witness had divided the townland he had a 

valuation and raised the rent; but it is now less than the Government valuation, ib. 

5823-5825. 5916-5929 Witness considers the rundale system is a bad system, ib. 

5960-5073 When witness first purchased property, it was held in rundale, and he 

had it surveyed and laid out in separate farms, Lord G. Hill 6658-6660 When wit- 

ness purchased the property the mountains were held in rundale; course witness took 

under these circumstances, Nixon 7060-7062. 7259, 7260- Instructions which were 

given bv Lord George Hill to Mr. Robert Montgomery, who made the survey for him in 
1840 and 1841 ; his Lordship’s object was to take the property out of rundale, Sweeney 
7993-8002. 

Russell, Mrs. The rents had not been raised on Mrs. Russell’s property, nor had the 
mountain commonage been taken away, but the people feared that it was coming, 
Underwood 3873-3877 Evidence as to the amount paid for the purchase of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s estate, and amount expended on it since, Brady 6268, 6269 The money that was 

laid out in the improvement of Mr. Russell’s estate was indirectly for the benefit of the 

tenants as well as directly for the landlord, ib. 6435-6450 The people livinsr on the 

esiaie of Mrs. Russell have the same amount of commonage they had at the time 

Mr. Russell purchased the estate, ib. 6461-6464 The whole of the tenants on 

Mrs. Russell’s property who paid the tax got relief, with one or two exceptions,^. 
6486-6488. 

S. 

Sandhills. The people had formerly the privilege of grazing their cattle upon the sand- 
banks, Mr. Nixon has deprived them of this privilege, and lets it at 2s. 6 d. per cow’s 

grass, Doherty 1780-1782 Encroachment of the sand upon the arable land in this 

townland, ib. 1783- Evidence relative to the sand-hills that were taken away by 

Mr. Nixon, M'Fudden, 3649-3654. 

Scotchmen. Witness has not let any of his mountain to Scotch tenants, Stewart 7768 

Way in which the introduction ol Scotch tenants has been of great service to the country, 
ib. 7793. 7795, 7796 — —Grounds for forming the opinion that the tenants were in no 
wise injured by the letting of the mountains to the Scotch farmers, Sweeney 8006-8015. 
8029-8038. See also Alton Estate. Outrages. 

Scrofula. See Health of the District. 

Sea- We ed: 

1 . Statements as to the general Use of Sea-toeed as an Article of Food. 

2 . Refutation of these Statements. 

3. Denial of the Allegations that the People have been prevented from getting 

the Sea-weed. 

4. How far particular sorts of Sea-weed are considered a Luxury. 

1. Statements as to the general Use of Sea-weed as an Article of Food: 

Evidence as to the general use of sea-weed as an article of food, in order to make their 

other food last out, H. MBride 196-255. 522-530; Williams 1211-1214. 1228-1230 • 
Doherty 1319-1324. 2378-1381. 1390, 1391 1405-1409. 1454, 1455. 1512. 1778, 1779;’ 
M‘Gee 2290-2294. 2312-2314; Ferry 2947 2960. 2956-2967. 3073-3075; AFFadden 
3205,3206.3211. 3222,3223.3473-3477. 3601-3606; AFGroarty 3799. 3802-3805; 
Underwood 4060, 4061 ; Boy/e 4338-4340; W. S. Crawford 4623-4626; J. Crawford 

4699 More sea-weed has been consumed by these people last year than for many 

years previously. M‘Bride 313-345 ; Ferry 2862-2865. 2961-2964 ; Boyle 4338-4340. 

2. Refutation of these Statements : 

Till this appeal was published, witness never heard of any one subsisting on sea-weed ; 
some of them may use a little of it as a relish to their potatoes, Olphert 4864-4875. 

5178-5184.5447,5448 Witness has never made any charge to his tenants for the 

right of 'going to the shore for this sea-weed, ib. 4910-4912 The statements which have 
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Sea- Weed — continued . 

2. Refutation of these Statements — continued. 

been made that there are 800 families subsisiing on sea-weed, or using it to prolong their 
food, is entirely without foundation ; many persons use particular sorts of it as a°relish 
to their food, Brady 6263-6267. 6335-6348; Nixon 7734; Stewart 7808-7818. 7882- 

7889. 7914, 7915 Witness lias seen thepeopleuse sea-weed, but not the sea-weed that 

has- been represented in some of the evidence before this Committee, Thompson 6626, 

6627- In any of the hi uses witness has visited he has found very little use of sea-weed, 

Crvice 8352-8370 Witness never saw sea-weed used in Gweedore as food. Young 

8468-8471 Witness did not see any sea-weed in the houses he visited, Hamilton 

8599- 

3. Denial of the Allegations that the People have been prevented from getting the 

Sea-weed : 

Witness was told that tiie people were prevented by the proprietors from getting sea- 
weed, Browne 1181-1187 Explanation relative to the notion that has prevailed among 

the people that they were refused the right to take away the sea-weed, Doherty 1885- 

1891 Witness is employed by the people of Magheragallan as shore bailiff, to prevent 

the people of other districts from taking away the sea-weed, Gallagher 2853-2861 No 

payment has ever been required from the people for taking sea-weed on the shore, or using 

it, Lord G. Hill 6747, 6748 Circumstances under which witness charges a nominal 

sum for the collection of sea-wet d, Nixon 7283-7286. 

4. How far particular sorts of Sea-weed are considered a Luxury ; 

Witness has never known persons eat sea-weed who were not compelled to eat it from 

necessity, H. M Bride 781-787. 903-921. 973-975 Has never known it sold in the 

streets of Waterford, or other towns in Ireland, as a luxury, ib. 788. 906-908. 975 

Witness never heaid of any of the people consuming sea-weed from choice , Doherty 2054- 

206c -In small quantities it is not at all an unwholesome food ; witness has eaten 

it himself, and prescribed it to his better sort of patients, Brady 6265. 

There are some sorts of sea-weed that are used by people of all classes, but witness 

knows nothing about what is called dolamaun, Lord G. Hill 6738, 6739 Witness 

knows that some descriptions of sea-weed are eaten, and always have been eaten, in that 

county, Maunsell 7937- Results of an analysis made on various descriptions of sea-weed 

by Dr. Apjohn and Dr. Davy in July 1854, showing that there is nothing unwholesome 

m the moderate use of them, ib. 7938-7840 The result in the experiments in the 

different species ofsea-wted proves that what is called the dolamaun is the most nutritious 
of them all, ib. 7980-7986. 

See also Food. Kelp trade. 


Sheep Tax. Witness was obliged to sell the clothing he had to pay the sheep-tax and the 

police-tax, Gallagher 2895-2898 Reason for the sheep-tax being levied, Boyle 4528- 

4535 Witness considers that the greatest aggravation of the distre ss is the 1 ax for the 

sheep and the police, W. S. Crawford 4627-4631 Evidence showing that, generally 

speaking, the amount these people received was equivalent 10 half the sheep or police 
tax they paid ; in fact, they considered they were receiving their tax, Olphert 4767, 4768. 


Witness never heard of any destitution till a deputation came d >wn to him to ask if he 

could do anything to relieve them from the sheep-tax, IVoodhouse 58,53.5862 The 

sheep-tax has no doubt affected the people, but not so as to reduce them to a state of 

destitution, Robertson 697476977 The new tax has no doubt diminished the resources 

ot the people, but witness is not aware of any of them having been obliged to sell their 
cattle or their crops in order to meet it, ib. 7219-7226. 

See also Condition of the People. Outrages. Police Tax. Relief ,2. 

Shoes and Stockings. Shoes and stockings are not generally worn among the lower classes 
of women in Ireland, Doherty 1979-1982. 


Sickness. There is a considerable decrease of sickness and disease this vear in the district, 
Brady 6315-6321. 6451-6456. 6456-6469. 

See also Disease. Distress. Health of the District. 

Spirits. The consumption of spiiits in the district has greatly increased within the last 

three or four years, Olphert 5755"576 i. 5763-5766 The consumption of whiskey has 

not decreased, Thompson 6558, 6559. 

Squatters. See New Cuts. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.;— Rector of the parish of 
Clondahorkey ; has property in the district of Clanghaneely, 7761, 7762 Is a pro- 

prietor, as well as rector of the parish of Clondahorkey ; has been constantly resident 
there since 1831 ; manages his own property, and collects his own rents, 7763-7766 

Is 
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Stewart, Rev. Charles Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Is intimately acquainted with the condition and habits of the people, 7767 Witness 

has not let any of his mountain to Scotch tenants, 7768 Has never raised his rents, 

with the exception of the two towulands of Meenagoppog and Procklish, and these were 
raised as fur back as 1844 5 7769-7772. 

Witness is aware that a fund, called the “ Relief Fund,*’ has been distributed on his 

property, 7773 Has heard that it was in consequence of the destitution of his tenants 

that relief was administered, 7774 If they were destitute, it could not be from the 

same causes that are said to have operated in other districts, namely, the raising of his 

rents, and the letting of his mountains to Scotchmen, 7775 Instances of a few cases 

as samples, showing that the people who received relief were not in need thereof; this 

relief was granted after the 1st May, after this Committee was appointed, 7776-7790 

The townland of Meenagoppog was subject to the police tax; the other towulands were 

not subject to any tax whatever, 7780-7783 Witness is well acquainted with Mr. 

Olphert’s property, 7791 Grounds for forming the opinion that his tenants have more 

than sufficient grazing, independently of the portion that has been let to Scotchmen, 
779 2 -7796. 

Way in which the introduction of Scotch tenants has been of great service to the 

country, 7793. 7795, 7796 The same remarks will apply to Lord George Hill’s 

property, 7797, 7798 Since the outrages the people have been subject to notices to 

quit; this has merely been done as a check upon them, 7799 Witness would say 

most unequivocally that there is no destitution in that part of the country with which he is 
acquainted, 7800, 7801. 

The crops last year were very good, and there is a good supply of potatoes at the 
markets at the present time; price of potatoes ; price of Indian meal, 7802-7807. 7916- 

7923 Witness saw it stated in the appeal of the 18th February that the people were 

living on sea-weed, cockles and small shell-fish ; witness knows that this is not the case ; 
the people do eat sea-weed, but it is as a relish to their potatoes, 7808-7818. 7882-7889. 

7914, 7915 Witness is well acquainted with the Rev. Mr. M’Gee, the Roman- 

catholic clergyman ; they have always co-operated where there has been any distress ; 
they worked together during the famine year, 7819, 7820. 

Witness would not sign the appeal, as he considered that it was not only unnecessary, 

but worse than useless, 7821-7828. 7890-7902. 7910-7913 When the people were 

first called upon for the payment of the police tax, they appeared to have no difficulty in 

paying it, 7829-7831 The clothing of the people is as good as witness ever saw it, 

and a great deal better lhan he has often seen it, 7832-7837. 7903-7906 Witness is 

quite certain that the beds and bedding of the people is as comfortable as he has been in 
the habit of seeing it for the last ten years, 7838, 7839. 

Witness had no applications for relief last year, 7840 The general health of the 

people and their general appearance is as good as witness ever saw it, 7841-7843 Mr. 

Sharman Crawford’s visit was too flying a one for him to see much of the district, 7844, 

7845 Evidence in support of the opinion that the main statements in the appeal of 

the 18th February are totally unfounded, 7846-7881 -There are several signatures to 

the appeal of reverend gentlemen, totally strangers to the disirict, 7924-7926. 

Stock. Considerable decrease in the quantity of stock owned by the people of the districts 
of Gweedoie and Cloughaneely, between 1854 and the summer of 1857, M‘ Bride 
543-563-831.841-845; Browne 1145-1180; Doherty 1599-1605; O'Dougherty 2236, 
2237; M‘ Fadden 3168. 3196-3201. 3207-3210. 3212-3215. 3334-3348. 3366. 3388- 

3392. 3466; Boyle 4379-4390. 4392-4408. 43 1 3"43 2 8 There is now very little stock 

in the townland ofCarrick; there are more lhan twenty families without cows, Doherty 

1475-1477 Out of the thirty-one families in Linniagh, there are about fifteen who 

have no stock, ib. 1527, 1528 Instances showing that the stock in the townland of 

Ardnagappary has been greatly reduced since Lord George Hill’s accession to the property, 

ib. 1581-1587 The people in the district of Meenacladdy are not so poor as regards 

stock as they are in some other districts, ib. 1804, 1805. 

Number of families in the townland of Magheraloslo; number who have cattle, 

T. M‘Bride 2550-2556 Object of the people in having stock upon their esiate 

belonging to their children instead of to themselves, Underwood 4313-4318 111 May 

last, witness was sent out by the parish priest, to take notes as to the stock the people 

had, and as to their general condition; results of this inspection, Boyle 4341 et seg. 

Witness has been informed that police constable Thompson has been going round the 
district of Cloughaneely with Mr. Nixon, taking an account of the stock; manner in 

which they have taken this account, ib. 4481-4501 Manner in which witness made 

his calculations and returns as to the stock of his people in the townlands he visited, ib. 
4536-4544- 

There is treble the stock and a great deal more reclaimed land than there was twenty 

years ago, Olphert 4902-4904. 5205-5234. 5577.-5595 Great difficulties in making 

any statistical ' returns as to the number of stock in the different townlands at the present 

0.80. 3 Q time ; 
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Stock — continued. 

time; the people seem to be aware that some inspection has been going on lately, 

Thompson 6538-6544. 6590-6614 Evidence showing, the increase of stock in the 

district since 1849; Robertson 6977-6992- Witness has seen people trying to hide 

their cattle; lie suspects their bed clothes have also been hid,iZ». 7088, 7089 Witness 

did not go round with police constable Thompson, of Cross Roads, to take the stock of 
his tenantry, nor did he tell him to do so, or know that he had done it, Nixon 7374- 

7376. 743 2 > 7433 Return showing the number and description of live stock in the 

several baronies of the county of Donegal in each year from 1847 to 1856 inclusive, 
App. p. 24. 

See also Cattle. Condition of the People. Grazing. Sheep Tax. Taxes. 

Stocking 2 'rude. Witness is not aware that 600 1. worth of stockings was sold last year 

from the district of Gweedore, H. M‘ Bride 940, 941 Reason why the fact of 600/. 

worth of stockingshaving been sold by people on Lord George Hili’s property is no indi- 
cation of their prosperity, Doherty 2028-2031 Former flourishing state of the stocking 

tiade of Bunbeg, which was introduced by witness, Lord George Hill 6837-6842 

Evidence relative to the stocking trade in the district; the people have always been 
obliged to buy some of their wool, Robertson 7049-7059. 

Stores or Shops. Evidence as to Lord George Hill having established a store for the sale 

of general goods at a place called Bunbeg, H. M'Bride 700-702 Also as to his 

having established a bakery, and as to one of his tenants having been ejected for having 

attempted a competition with this bakery, ib. 703-727. 925-929 Refutation of the 

statement made by Hugh M'Bride, in his evidence, that witness would not allow any 
competition with people he had set up in business, Zord G. Hill 6711-6718. 

See also Bunbeg. 

Stranacorcragh Townland. Evidence relative to the condition of the townland of Strana- 
corcragh, WBride 565, 566; Doherty 157 2 ~1577- 

Stranaehilmartin Townland. Circumstances of the people of the townland of Stranaekil- 

martin, showing their present miserable state, H. M'Bride 663-676 Evidence relative 

to the condition of the townland of Stranaekilmartin ; number of families in the town- 
land; number of beds; use of sea-weed for food, Doherty 1567-1571. 

Strangers. Few stiangers take the new cuts, Underwood 4244.-4248 Witness has let 

two farms to strangers, to show the people that the land was his own, Nixon 7305-7307. 

Stroughanreagh Townland. Evidence relative to the condition of the townland of Strough- 
anreagh, the property of Mr. Nixon, M'Fadden 3284 el seq. 

Sweeney, Charles Hazlitt. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Land surveyor and valuator, and 
an associate of the College of Civil Engineers ; lives in Ramelton, in the county of 
Donegal, about twenty miles from the eastern side of the district of Gweedore, 7988- 

799° Is intimately acquainted with this district, from having been employed making 

surveys, 7991, 799 2 Instructions which were given by Lord George Hill to Mr. Robert 

Montgomery, who made the survey for him in 1840 and 1841 ; his Lordship's object was 
to take the property out of rundale, 7993-8002. 

The tenants had a sufficient quantity of grazing land allotted to them for any stock 

which they possessed, 8003 Object of making what were called the new cuts, 8004, 

8005 Grounds for forming the opinion that the tenants were in no wise injured by the 

letting of the mountains to the Scotch farmers, 8006-801 5. 8029-8038 Witness made 

the survey of Mrs. Russell’s estate, 8021-8028. 


T. 

Taxes. Cases in which the people have been compelled to sell their stock and crop, and 
in some instances their bedding and clothing, in order to pay the taxes, H. M'Bride 
22-29. 170, 171. 267-269. 346-353. 950-967; Doherty 1410-1428. 1434-1453; M‘Gee 

2301-2307; Ferry 2945, 2946. 2970-2975 The people attribute their present 

wretched condition to the taking away of the mountains, to the doubling of the rents, 

and also to the increased taxation, M‘ Gee 2365 Evidence as to witness having been 

compelled to sell three of his cows last year at half their value in order to pay his taxes, 
T. M'Bride 2812-2822. 

Witness has been obliged to part with some of his stock crop to pay the taxes, 

Ferry 2938-2944. 2997-2999. 3015. 3071, 3072 The people pay taxes, and also poor- 

rate, although they are valued under 4/., M'Fadden 3173-3176 The people ascribe 

their present miserable condition to the abstraction of the mountain pasture, to the in- 
crease of rent, and to taxation, M'Groarty 3801; Underwood 4008-4010 Wimess 

holds seventeen or eighteen townlands in the district, and only one of them paid the 

sheep 
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Taxes — continued. 

sheep and police taxes , Olpliert 4750, 4751 Mr. M'Fadden attributed the distress to 

excessive taxation and inci eased rents, Hamilton 8560. 

See also Collection of the Taxes. County Cess. Income Tax. 'Police Tax. Poor- 
rate. Sheep Tax : 

Tenant Farmers. Considered the labouring classes in other districts better off than the 
tenant farmers in these districts, M'Groarty 3780-3782. 

Tenant League. Statement made by Mr. Doherty to the people, that it was against the 
principle of the tenant league that they should pay more than 1 l. a year for their farms, 
Cruice 8348-8351. 

Tenant Right. The tenants have always been paid the usual amount of tenant right when 
the lands have been taken fiom them, Doherty 1313, 1314. 2022-2024 — r-Any person 
who asserts that Lord George Hill has always paid tenant right does not tell the truth, 

T. M Bride 2794-2800 Security for improvements would be one remedy for the 

present state of things, Underwood 4226, 4227 Witness has never taken any land 

from any tenant without paying the usual tenant right. Lord G. Hill 6709, 6710 

Tenants leaving the new cuts get a full valuation for their improvements, Robertson 
7042-7045 Amount to which tenant right has risen on the estate, Nixon 7466-7470. 

Tenants. See Landowners. Scotc hmeii. 

Thompson, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Constable belonging to the constabulary 
at Cross Roads ; is well acquainted with the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 
6504-6506 With regard to the relief that was distributed in May last, witness under- 

stood that it was publicly announced that it would only be distributed to those who paid 

police-tax or sheep-tax, 6507-651 2. 6567-6578 Was present at the distribution of 

some of the relief, and saw the persons who got relief; evidence showing that many of 
these people were in good circumstances as regards stock, &c., and did not require it, 
6513-6537- 6566. 6579 et seq. 

Great difficulties in the way of making any statistical returns as to the number of stock 
in the different townlands at the present time ; the people seem to be aware that some 

inspection has been going on lately, 6538-6544. 6590-6614 The applications for 

relief now are nothing to be compared to what they were in the time of the famine in 

1847 ; 6545-6550 To say that there is destitution as represented in the appeal that 

has been made is perfect nonsense, 6551-6557. 

The consumption of whiskey has not decreased, 6558, 6559 The people have 

much improved of late years both in appearance and clothing, 6560-6565- — -Witness 
is prepared to state a great number of instances in which relief has been given to 

people in good circumstances, 6566. 6579-6584 Witness considers that on the 

whole the district has considerably improved since 1847; the people are better clothed, 
and better fed than they were then, 6585-6589. 

The people of the district of Gweedore and Cloughaneely are better off than those 

of many of the neighbouring districts, 6615-6625. 6628-6631 Witness has seen the 

people use sea-weed, but not the sea-weed that has been represented in some of the 
evidence before this Committee, 6626, 6627. 

Threatening Notices. Witness has received notices threatening his life, unless he did 
justice to his tenants: he has nothing to reproach himself with in that way, Lord G. 

Hill 6762-6766 This was after the Scotch farmer took possession of the mountains, 

ib. 6767. 

Tory Island. Increase of rent in Tory Island ; particulars of a case of distraint on one 

of the tenants, Holland 2414-2424 Number of families in the island; extent to 

which the rent has been raised, M‘Fadden 3553-3555 Witness has frequently attempted 

both to let and sell Tory Island on account of the annoyance with the tenants, Wood- 

house 6222-6228 Evidence relative to the condition of the people of Tory Island, ib. 

5869 et seq. Witness never laid an interdict upon boats going to Tory Island, 

M'Fadden 8709. See also Kelp Trade. 

Trade. Witness lives at Letterkenny, about thirty miles from Gweedore ; is manager for 

Mr. Joseph Gallagher, general merchant in Letterkenny, O' Dougherty 2191-2193 

Visits the districts of Gweedore and Cloughaneely in the way of business about every 
two months, ib. 2194-2199 Mr. Gallagher’s business with the district has greatly de- 
creased since 1853, ib. 2200. 2253-2279 Witness attributes this to the people having 

lost the mountains, and their having latterly to pay the sheep-cess and the police-tax, and 

also 10 the rent being raised, ib. 2201 Has lived at Falcarragh, in the district of 

Cloughaneely, seventeen years; is a nailer by trade, and keeps a china and glass.shop, 

0.80. 3 Q 2 Boyle 
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Trade — continued. 

Boyle 4321-4327 Falling off in witness’s trade ; it has never been so bad as last 

winter, 4331-4337. See also Kelp Trade. Stocking Trade. 

Trespassing. Evidence as to the fines upon the people for their cattle trespassing, 

M‘Fadden 3 1 89-3 1 95 One great hardship is the price imposed on the people for 

their cattle straying on the mountain ; difficulty of their preventing this, W. S. Crawford 

4669 Witness has never threatened to fine any one for putting their cattle on the 

mountains, Olphert 5659-5661 Steps witness has taken to preserve the portion of the 

mountain reserved to himself from being trespassed upon by the people, Lord G. Hill 

6826-6836 Witness charges fines to his tenants for their cattle trespassing in order 

to preserve his right, Nixon 7548-7562. See also Impounding Cattle. 

Tullaghobegly Irish. General condition of the townland of Tullaghobegly Irish, of which 
the Rev. Mr. Nixon is proprietor, M'Fadden 3235 et seq. ; 3253-3257. 

Turf. Witness’s tenants have as much turf as they can cut for fuel without any charge, 

O/pAert 4913-4915 Witness charges a nominal sum for the use of turf, to preserve 

his turbary rights, Nixon 7310. See also Fuel. 

U. 

Underwood, Thomas Neilson. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Law student; resides in Stra- 

bane, in the county of Tyrone, 3855, 3856 Visited the district of Gweedore and 

Cloughaneely in 1854-55, with a view to investing money in it for a friend in the pur- 
chase of property, 3859, 3860 Witness thus made himself personally acquainted with 

the condition of the people in the district, 3861, 3862 Witness speaks piincipallv of 

Mrs. Bussell's property, 3863, 3864 Some of the estates were on sale when witness 

went down; particulars relative to the rental of Mrs. Russell’s estate, 3866, 3867 It 

was in 1855 that witness first visited the district; witness was not prepared to meet the 
destitution ihat he saw, 3868-3872. 

The rents had not been raised on Mrs. Russell’s property, nor had the mountain com- 
monage been taken away, but the people feared that it was coming, 3873-3877 ■ 

Subsequent visits witness has paid to the district; the Iasi visit was in May 1858 ; 3878- 

3883 Went there purposely on a tour of inspection, 3884, 3885 Number of houses 

witness visited in the district of Magheraclogher or Middletown, 3886-3892 The 

exterior appearance of some of the houses was neat and clean, bin the interior presented 

nothing but squalid wretchedness, 3893-3897 Miserable state of their bedding and 

bed-clothes ; their principal food was sea-weed ; many of them had ho furniture what- 
ever, 389S-3930. 

The clothing of the people exhibited destitution, destitution positive and unmistake- 

able; this was after they had received various contributions of clothing, 3931-3944 

Witness visited the townland of Carrick, and examined the new cuts marked out in that 
district; evidence showing that the people occupying them were in a sad and saddening 

position, 3945-3951 Description of the houses, furniture, beds, bedding, and clothing 

of some of these people; they appeared to be wretchedly fed, 3952-3981. 3997-4001. 

Particular description of the people of the townland of Glasheron, showing their desti- 
tute condition as regards food, clothing, and bedding, 3982-3996 4002-4009 Their 

rents had been raised, and they had little stock left, 3987-3989. 4002, 4003 The 

people attributed their poverty to the fact of the mountain commonage being taken away 
and to the taxes, 4008-4010. 

Evidence relative to witness’s visit to the townland of Magheraroarty, showing that 

the people are in a state of great destitution, 401 1-4034 Pom- condition of the people 

of Derryconnor Mountain as to food, bedding, and clothing ; high rent they have to pay 

for the new cuts, 4035-4059 General use of sea-weed as an article of food in the 

townland, 4060, 4061 Period of witness’s visit to the townland of Upper Keeldrum, 

the property of Mr. Wybrants Olphert, 4062, 4063. 4126 Number of houses witness 

visited in this townland ; particulars in detail relative to the condition of these houses and 
their occupants, 4064-4129. 4148-4160. 4188, 4189. 

The conclusion witness arrived at from his inspection was, that their food was bad, 
their clothing wretched, their habitations wretched, and the entire appearance of desti- 
tution over the district unmistakeable, 4125 Destitute condition of the people of the 

townland of Fawnaboy ; high rent of the new cuts in this townland; p >nr nature of the 

5011,4130-4146 Low rate of wages in this district, 4147 Siaie of the houses 

witness visited in the townland of Rock Town or Ballinacraig ; general use of sea-weed 
as an article of food; high rent of the new cuts, 4161-4179. 

High rents paid for the new cuts in the townland of Ardsbeg, the property of Mr. 
Olphert, 4180-4187 — — The people of the townland of Baltoney attribute their poverty 
principally to the fact of the mountain having been taken away from them, 4190-4194 

Witness 
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Underwood, Thomas Neilson. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Witness visited Mr. Nixon’s estate; visited the townland of Ray, 4195-4198 

Complaint of the people of this townland of there being duty days, 4199-4201 They 

complained also of having to pay the taxes, all hough they were valued under 4 l., 4202, 
4203 — —The appearance of the houses witness visited and the condition of the people 
were similar to that which he has described as prevailing in the other districts which 
he has visited, 4205-4214. 

Opinion that there has been an increasing destitution since 1854 and 1855; 4215. 
4228-4236 If it had not been for the relief the people must either have died or gone 

into the workhouse, 4216 — — They ure a peaceable and mild people, 4217 Witness 

has travelled a great deal in Ireland, and he considers this is the worst district he has 
ever seen, 4218-4222 Emigration would be one remedy, 4226 Security for im- 

provements another, 4226, 4227. 

There is no employment for the people ; no manufacturing employment, and no labour 

employment, 4239-4243 Few strangers take the new cuts, 4244-4248 Witness 

inquired respecting the alleged destruction of sheep, and was informed that the sheep 

were stolen, 4252, 4253 Reference, to the death of a man named James Whoorisky 

from starvation, 4254-4269 If relief is withdrawn from these people before harvest, 

they will be in a state of famine, 4282. 

The district is not generally speaking unhealthy, but there are many cases of scrofula 
arising from low living; the people have many of them a death-like appearance, 4283- 

4294 Evidence relative to the value which witness would put upon the land in this 

district, 4301-4313 Circumstances under which witness distributed relief to the 

tenantry ot the Rev. Mr. Stewart, although they are kindly treated, and have not been 

put into a condition of destitution, 4296-4300.4319,4320 Object of the people in 

having stock upon their estate belonging to their children instead of to themselves, 
4314-4318. 


V. 

Value of Land. Evidence relative to the value which witness would put upon the land in 
this district, Underwood 4301-4313. 


W. 

Wages. The rate of wages in the district is about 8 d. per day in winter, and 1 0 d. generally 
in summer, and in exceptional cases is., H. NTBride 728-760 ; Doherty 1662-1682; 

Ferry 2979-2989. 3024-3027 The rate of wages is from 6 d. to 8 c?. a day; there, is 

no employment for labour in the district, T. NT Bride 2600, 2601 Witness employs 

himself as a labourer when he can get employment; wages are from 6d. to 10 d. a dav, 

Gallagher 2831-2834. 2907-2913 Low rate of wages in the district. Underwood 

4147. 

As regards wages, Witness has never known the people refuse to work for 10 d. a day if 
they could get employment ; at turf-cutting only are the wages higher, Boyle 4454-4460 

Evidence in detail relative to the rate of wages in the district, Olphert 5392-5429. 

57 1 * — 57 1 8 Witness gives employment to many of the people in fencing and ditching ; 

he contracis with them and they can earn from 2 s. to 3 s. a day ; they refuse to work for 
witness when they have work to do of their own, Hunter 6065-6073. 6184-6208. 

The rate of wages has rather increased, Brady 6260-6262 In contradiction of the 

statement that has been made that it is almost impossible to get work at any fair remu- 
neration, witness can affirm that it has been very difficult to get labourers durin°- the 

winter and spring, Robertson 7030-7033 Evidence as to the general rate of wages in 

the district, ib. 7034-7040 Advanced rate of wages in the district, JVixon°y 693, 

7694 - 

See also Condition of the People. Employment. Kelp Trade. 

Whoorisky, James. Reference to the death of a man named James Whoorisky, from 
starvation, Underwood 4254-4269. 

Williams, James. (Analysis ol his Evidence.) — Is connected with the Dublin “ Evening 

Post,” 1197 Was. sent by the proprietor, Mr. Conway, to visit the districts of 

Gweedore and Cloughaneely, 1 198 \ isited what is called the Bog of Gweedore, on the 

8th March 1858, on Lord George Hill’s property; was there about two hours, and visited 
forty-five houses, 1199-1207 Every house witness went into, he was told that the 

°.8o. 3 Q 3 man 
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Williams, James. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
man was the proprietor of the house, and the rentholder of what they called the cut, 
upon whicli the house was built; size of these cuts, and rent paid, 1208,1209 — ° — 
Condition witness found these people in as regards their bedding; under some of the 

beds he discovered about half a barrel of a poor kind of potatoes, 1210 These potatoes 

with sea-weed formed their food, 1211-1214. 

The day of witness’s arrival was the day announced for the distribution of clothing and 

relief, 1216-1218 Deplorable destitution of those people with regard to personal 

covering, 1219 Witness had been sent down purposely at the request of Father 

Doherty, to be present at the distribution, 1220-1224 The impression that was 

conveyed to witness was, that these people, living very much upon the sea-weed, were 
prohibited by Lord George Hill from availing themselves of that source of food, 1228- 
1230. 

What witness saw in Gweedore was a more deplorably degraded state of destitution 
than he ever saw in the most distressed parts of Ireland in the famine years of 1848 and 

1849 ; 1231-1245 Wretched state of the habitations of the people ; there were only a 

couple of decent houses in the place, 1246, 1247. 1254-1256 The people attributed 

their destitution 10 the deprivation of the mountain commonage, and their being confined 
to the lowland, or the cut, and to the rack-rent, in some cases doubled and trebled, 1 248- 

1253 It was witness’s impression that Lord George Hill wished to exterminate the 

whole race, 1248-1253 Witness does not think that the distribution at which he was 

present was got up for his own peculiar benefit, for the purpose of exhibiting the distress 
of the people to him, 1257-1261. 

Woodhouse, John Ohins. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was formerly a solicitor in Dublin; 
has purchased property in several counties in Ireland, particularly in Donegal, 5773, 

5774 The townlands witness purchased in Donegal, 5775 Alton is one of the 

townlands said to have been taken from the people, and given to Scotchmen, 5776-5780 

Some short time after witness’s purchase, he had some idea of building a cottage on 

this towulaod, as a summer residence, 5781. 

Difficulty witness had of getting rid of the only tenant who was on the property, a man 
of the name of M'Swine or Sweeney; large sum witness hail to pay him before he could 

get rid of him, 5781-5787 Dirty and wretched state of this man’s house, although 

when he went out lie took away in money due and stock, at least 400L; 5783 He 

kept all his cattle in his room with himself, and when he went out forty loads of manure 

were taken out of the house, 5783 The appearance of his house would have done for 

the show for the newspaper reporters, 5787 After this witness abandoned the idea of 

building a residence on the property; steps he took to let ii, 5788; one or two persons 
had it fora short time, and it was eventually let to a Mr. Wright of Aberdeen, 5788, 5789. 
5792- 

Witness never heard of any person having the right of grazing upon it but himself, 

579 °j 579i- 5796-58oo Shortly after witness let tiie property to Mr. Wright, he saw 

• 800 sheep on the mountain, black-faced sheep brought from Scotland, 5793, 5794 It 

was upon these sheep that the first outrage was made in the country, 5795 In De- 
cember 1856 his shepherd was attacked, 5801-5806 The statement that has been 

made that the proprietors taking away the mountains is one cause of the destitution of the 
peop e is totally false, 5801 After the attack upon his shepherd, Mr. Wright sur- 
rendered the place; Mr. Hunter is now the tenant, 5807-5812 There is no house upon 

it but the house M'Swiney lived in, 5810-5812. 

Evidence relative to the townland of Meenacladdy ; acreage thereof; extent of moun- 
tain land; number of families living on the townland, 5813-5816 Trouble witness 

took in getting this townland out of rundale, and making roads in it; assistance witness 

gave the tenants in the way of building, 5817-5822 After witness had divided the 

townland, he had a valuation and raised the rent, but it is now less than the Government 

valuation, 5823-5825. 5916-5929 Reasons why witness considers that he left the 

tenants a sufficient portion of the mountain grazing ; extent, in acres, which was laid off 
for them; proportion witness retained in his own possession, 5826-5838. 5927- 
5929- 

Witness divided his part from that which was retained to the people, by a ditch, for 

the making of whicli he paid, 5838, 5839. 5841 Witness’s next step was to endeavour 

to let it, but the priests would not allow it to be let ; and there is now no prospect ot 

getting it let, 5838. 5840. 5842-5851 Witness has done everything he can to satisfy 

the claims of the people in this townland, but it has all gone for nothing, 5852. 

Witness believes that the people of the townland of Meenacladdy are better off than 

they used to be, 5853, 5854 Witness never heard of any destitution till a deputation 

came down to him to ask if he could do anything to relieve them from the sheep-tax, 

5853- 
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Report, 1857-8 — continued. 


Woodhouse, John Obins. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued, 

5853- 5862 Evidence showing that witness has never received a single halfpenny for 

the new cuts that he made, 5855-5861 Explanation of ihe circumstances of the case 

of a man of the name of O’Donnell, whose rent witness is stated by one of the newspaper 
witnesses to have raised three times, 5865-5868. 5916. 

Evidence relative to the condition of the people of Tory Island, 5869 etseq. Though 

the trade in kelp in the island has been annually improving, witness has never been able 

to get a farthing more rent, 5869-5885. 5949-5959 Explanation of the statement that 

has been made by one of the witnesses before this Committee, that the Glasgow merchants 
were prevented coming and buying the kelp in consequence of a proceeding of witness’s, 

5871-5874. 5882-5884. 5957-5959 Besides the kelp, the people have land, and there 

is also fishing on the coast, 5881. 5885-5896. 

Witness has the interference of the priests to contend with, which makes it very trou- 
blesome managing these people, 5882. 5897-5900 Witness lias never taken duty 

days, 5901 Has never ejected a tenant, 5902, 5903 Nor has he taken any moun- 

tain from them otherwise than in the manner already described to the Committee 
5903 - 

Evidence relative to a circumstance which occurred on the Island of Dowery a small 
island belonging to witness, showing the interference of the priests in witness’s affairs 

59°4“59°9- 5892-5985 At the time of the famine, frequent applications were made 

to witness for relief; he has had no such applications within the last two years kqio 
5914. ’ Dy 

Further evidence with respect to the interference of the priests in the affair of the 

Meenacladdy mountains, 5930-5948. 5974"598 i Witness considers the rundale 

system is a bad system, and he is employed in getting out of it as fast as possible, 5060- 
5973 — ■ — Witness does not believe that his tenantry in Meenacladdy ever had the rio-ht 
of grazing on the mountains, 5996-6001. = 

[Second Examination.]— Witness has frequently attempted both to let and sell Tory 
Island on account of the annoyance with the tenants, 6222-6228. 3 

Woodhouse, Mr. See Alton Estate. 

Work. These people never work during the winter, Hamilton 8613, 8614. 

See also Employment. 


Workhouses. Witness believes that with respect to some of the townlands of which he 
has been giving evidence there is no one in the poorhouse ; wav in which this may be 

accounted for, H M‘Bride 982-1005. 1053-1057 Strong objection of the people to 

go mu. the workhouse, Brown 1 148-1 1 53 ; Holland 2453-2461. 2507, 2508. 2(16-2510 

Way m which witness accounts for the fact that in February 1856 there were forty- 

one people m the workhouse against twenty-eight in 1857, and 22 in 1858, Doherty 

1989-1993 The people do not like going into the workhouse, as they think they 

have bad usage there, and they are obliged to give up their own cabins before they 
go in, Ferry 3076-3110— Way in which witness accounts for the reluctance of the 
people to go into the workhouse, M‘Fadden 3615-3620. 


Opinion that it is not entirely the Gregory Clause as to their giving up their land 
that prevents them, as those that have no land have the same aversion to the work- 

house, Boyle 4338-4347- 4448-4453 At the time of the famine in 1846 the distress 

was very great, and the workhouses were full ; steps witness and other proprietors took 

to relieve the people, O/p/ie/t 4735-4741 The same causes which are now said to 

prevent the people going into the poorhouse operated then, ib. 4742 The deaths in 

the poorhouse were, comparatively speaking, not many, ib. 4743, 4744 Misunder- 

standing among the people that when they go into the poorhouse they are obliged to 
surrender their land, Nixon 7252-7258. 

See also Begging. 


Wright, Mr. See Outrages. 


young William (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has been in the constabulary 15 years - 

has been head constable two years, 8380, 8381 Has been stationed nearly all 1 he time 

n the Gweedore district, 8382— The return spoken of by Mr. Crnice, as to tile number 
lh « d'st'Xd. prepared by witness, and is correct, 8383-8380 
-- When these outrages were reported immediate steps were taken to discover the 
Remains of the sheep; paruculars ol the results of these searches, 8386-8395. 8521- 

3 9 4 Circumstances 
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Report, 1857-8— continued. 


Young, William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Circumstances of the outrage on the house of Lillicoe, Lord George Hill’s shepherd ; and 

also of the attack on Cowan’s house, who was shepherd to Mr. Huggup, 8396-8402 

Number of sheep which were reported as having been killed in this district., 8403-8405 

Witness collected the police-tax and the sheep-tax; amount collected between August 

1857 aQ d February 1858 ; 8406-8408 The people opposed it at first, but afterwards 

paid the money freely, 8409-8429 There were a few seizures, but nothing was sold; 

the people appeared to have plenty of money, 8409-8429. 8472-8474. 8489-8494. 

Witness considers there is no destitution whatever; their clothing and bedding are 

better this year than ever they were, 8430-8440. 8515-8520 A very general feeling 

for the worse seems to have been stirred up between landlord and tenant since this 

interference of the priests with the affairs of the landlords, 8441-8443. 8461 Evidence 

showing that many of the recipients of this relief were people who were not at all in 

need of it, 8444-8460. 8462-8467. 8476-8480 There was a general disposition among 

them to conceal their real state from the visitors, 8449. 8458-8460. 

Witness never saw sea-weed used in Gweedore as food, 8468-8471 Witness has 

received a reward of 25 7 . for his conduct in collecting the taxes, 8481, 8482 Witness 

came very little into contact with the gentlemen and reporters who came to visit the 
district, but one of the reporters told witness he had been very much deceived by the 
priests, 8483-8488. 8495-8514. 
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